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Br  A  SLIGHT  CHANGE  in  the  title  this  edition  is  separated 
from  its  predecessors,  as  if  it  were  a  new  work,  which 
indeed  in  many  respects  it  is.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1845-6  in  four  pocket- volumes ;  addressed 
to  the  general  pubhc  rather  than  to  weU-read  students, 
it  had  no  pretensions  to  the  completeness  or  erudition 
displayed  in  many  other  Histories,  being  little  more 
than  a  rapid  survey  of  the  course  of  metaphysical 
speculation,  written  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dis- 
suading the  youth  of  England  from  wasting  energy  on 
insoluble  problems,  and  relying  on  a  false  Method.  With 
this  object  of  turning  the  mind*  from  Metaphysics  to 
Positive  Philosophy,  it  employed  History  as  an  instrument 
of  Criticism  to  disclose  the  successive  failures  of  succes- 
sive schools. 

In  1857,  after  a  sale  of  several  thousand  copies  of  the 
stereotyped  edition,  the  Library  Edition^  in  one  volume 
octavo,  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  book 
more  acceptable  to  students.  A  graver,  fuller  treatment 
of  various  portions,  some  important  additions,  and  con- 
siderable alterations  in  the  style  were  found  necessary, 
but  no  change  in  purpose  or  doctrine. 

In  the  edition  now  issued  my  readers  of  twenty  years 
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ago  will  hardly  recognise  the  'Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,'  so  considerable  have  been  the  alterations 
and  enlargements.  They  will  see,  indeed,  the  spirit  and 
the  purpose  still  unchanged;  but  it  will  be  like  re- 
cognising in  an  iron-grey  citizen  the  features  of  the 
third-form  boy.  I  adhered  to  the  Positive  Philosopliy  in 
1845,  and  I  adhere  to  it  still.  But  much  that  was  dim  to 
me  then  has-  become  clear  now,  much  that  was  convic- 
tion then  has  ceased  to  be  conviction  now  ;  my  estimates  of 
men  and  theories  have  altered  in  the  course  of  years. 
The  reader  will  doubtless  feel,  even  more  than  I  can  feel, 
the  want  of  unity  in  various  parts  of  this  product  of 
changing  years.  I  have  done  my  best  to  lessen  the 
discordance  between  1845  and  1867,  and  would  gladly 
have  rewritten  the  whole  had  health  permitted  such  a  task. 
Among  the  more  important  additions  the  following 
may  be  specified.  In  the  Prolegomena,  replacing  the 
original  Introduction,  are  discussed  :  What  is  Pliilosophy  ? 
— The  Objective  and  Subjective  Methods — Tlie  Test  of 
Truth — Some  Infirmities  of  Thought — Necessary  Truths. 
These  subjects  threatened  to  expand  into  a  volume,  and 
I  was  forced  to  omit  much  that  I  had  prepared.  The 
chapters  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  been  rewritten ; 
the  former  with  large  assistance  from  Mr.  Grote's 
exhaustive  work ;  the  latter  with  reproductions  from  a 
monograph  of  my  own.  The  accounts  of  Scholasticism, 
Arabian  Philosophy,  and  Eoger  Bacon,  are  entirely  new. 
The  chapters  on  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
CoNDiLLAC,  and  Hartley  have  been  rewritten.  Several 
new  biographical  details  are  given  in  the  account  of 
Spinoza,  which  has  also  been  rewritten.  Kant  has  been 
restudied,  and  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  his  doctrines 
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are  new.  The  chapter  on  Gall  has  also  been  rewritten 
with,  I  believe,  a  more  decisive  presentation  of  his  claims, 
and  a  more  decisive  exposition  of  his  imperfections.  I 
had  hoped  to  rewrite  the  chapter  on  Hegel,  especially  to 
answer  the  challenge  of  Mr.  Stirling's  work  ('  The  Secret 
of  Hegel'),  but  my  health  gave  way,  and  as  my  estimate 
of  HegeVs  value  was  unchanged  I  shrank  firom  the  labour. 
With  regard  to  Auguste  Comte  it  has  been  a  source 
of  great  regret  to  me  that  a  larger  space  was  not  at  my 
disposal;  the  more  so  as  he  is  now  the  thinker  of  all 
others  about  whom  the  greatest  curiosity  is  manifested. 
What  I  have  attempted  is  not  such  a  detailed  exposition 
as  would  flatter  the  incurious  indolence  of  men  who  love 
to  talk  confidently  upon  second-hand  knowledge,  but  such 
general  indications  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  as  will 
enable  the  student  to  appreciate  its  drift  and  importance, 
and  will  guide  him  in  the  understanding  of  Comte's 
writings.  I  am  often  asked  to  recommend  some  '  brief 
account  of  the  system,'  by  those  who  wish  to  profit  by 
Comte's  labours  (or  perhaps  only  to  talk  knowingly  of 
them),  yet  shirk  the  labour  of  reading  the  works  which 
they  profess  to  consider  of  importance.  My  answer  is : 
study  the  Philosophie  Positive  for  youmelf,  study  it 
patiently,  give  it  the  time  and  thought  you  would  not 
grudge  to  a  new  science  or  a  new  language,  and  then 
whev.her  you  accept  or  reject  the  system  you  will  find 
your  mental  horizon  irrevocably  enlarged.  'But  six 
stout  volumes!'  exclaims  the  hesitating  aspirant.  Well, 
yes,  six  volumes  requiring  to  be  meditated  as  well  as  read  : 
I  admit  that  they '  give  pause'  in  this  busy,  bustling  world 
of  ours;  but  if  you  reflect  how  willingly  six  separate 
volumes  of  Philosophy  would  be  read  in  the  course  of  the 
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year,  the  undertaking  seems  less  formidable.  You  would 
not  think  of  giving  the  necessary  time  and  labour  unless 
you  had  some  previous  conception  of  the  result  being 
worth  the  price ;  and  no  one  who  considers  the  immense 
importance  of  a  Doctrine  which  will  give  unity  to  his 
life,  would  hesitate  to  pay  a  far  higher  price  than  that  of 
a  year's  study.  It  is  to  place  before  the  student  this 
conception  of  the  result  that  I  have  chiefly  shaped  my 
exposition  of  the  aims  and  means  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy. 
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Meine  Absicht  ist,  Allfi  diejenigen.  so  es  werth  finden,  sich  mit  Metaphysik  zu 
beschaftigen,  zu  iiberzeugen :  dass  es  unumganglich  nothwendig  sei,  ihre  Arbeit 
Yorder  Hand  auszusetzen,  aUes  bisher  Geschehene  als  ungeschehen  anzusehen  und 
Tor  aUen  Dingen  znerst  die  Frage  aufzuwerfen :  'ob  auch  so  etwas,  als  Meta- 
physik, uberaU  nur  moglich  sei? '-Kant:  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden  kunJUgen 
Metaphysik. 

Gelange  es  mir,  mit  meiner  DarsteUung  der  Philosophie  anch  nur  eine  Seele 
abzustreiten,  die  sich  mit  ihr  in  jene  dunkle  Tiefe  der  Betrachtung  verloren  geben 
^iU  wo  Alles  nur  Heulen  und  Zahnklappen  und  jeder  wider  den  Andern  ist.  so 
wiirde  ich  sehon  glauben,  etwas  geleistet  zu  haben.-FECHNER:  Ueber  die  physika- 
lische  und  philosophiscJie  Atomenlehre. 

Der  Mensch  ist  nicht  geboren,  die  Probleme  der  Welt  zu  losen,  wohl  aber  zu 
suchen,  wo  das  Problem  angeht,  und  sich  sodann  in  der  Grenze  des  Begreiflichen 
zu  halten. — Goethe. 


§  1.  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Science  constitute  our 
spiritual  triumvirate.  The  limits  of  their  several  dominions 
have  been  insensibly  shifting,  so  that  at  various  epochs  in 
History  they  have  been  of  very  varied  importance.  For 
centuries  the  predominance  of  Theology  was  absolute  and 
undisputed.  Philosophy,  meanwhile,  grew  apace,  till  at  last 
it  was  enabled  to  assert  an  independent  position  ;  and  while 
these  two  rivals  struggled  for  supremacy.  Science  was  also 
quietly  and  obscurely  feeling  its  way  to  independence. 

§  2.  The  office  of  Theology  is  now  generally  recognised  as 
distinct  from  that  of  Philosophy  and  from  that  of  Science. 
Its  ancient  claim  to  authority  over  all  regions  of  inquiry  has 
long  been  felt  to  be  untenable,  and  has  been  frankly  relin- 
quished. Although  claiming  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  highest 
Truth,  it  nevertheless  no  longer  pretends  to  decide  upon  the 
lower,  but  confesses  its  inability  to  furnish  Research  with 
eflfective  Methods,  or  Knowledge  with  available  data.  It  re- 
stricts itself  to  the  region  of  Faith,  and  leaves  to  Philosophy 
and  Science  the  region  of  Inquiry.  Its  main  province  is  the 
province  of  Feeling ;  its  office  is  the  systematisation  of  our 
religious  cmiceptions. 

This  is  the  office  not  of  one  Theology,  but  of  all.  No 
matter  what  other  functions  the  various  Theologies  may 
assume,  they  invariably  assume  this,  and  give  it  pre-eminence. 
It  is  thus  not  only  their  common  characteristic,  but  also  their 
highest  characteristic ;  and  now  that  the  course  of  human 
evolution  has  detached  both  Philosophy  and  Science  from 
Theology,  this  systematisation  remains  its  sole  fimction. 
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§  3.  The  office  of  Science  is  distinct.  It  may  be  defined 
as  the  m/stematisatian  of  our  hnowledge  of  the  order  of  phenomena 
considered  as  phenomena.  It  co-ordinates  common  knowledge. 
It  explains  the  order  of  phenomena,  by  bringing  them  under 
their  respective  laws  of  co-existence  and  succession,  classing 
particular  facts  under  general  conceptions. 

§  4.  The  office  of  Philosophy  is  again  distinct  from  these. 
It  is  the  systematisation  of  the  conceptions  furnished  by  Theology 
and  Science.  It  is  sTnarrj^n)  iTnarrjficov.  As  Science  is  the 
systematisation  of  the  various  generalities  reached  through 
particulars,  so  Philosophy  is  the  systematisation  of  the 
generalities  of  generalities.  In  other  words.  Science  famishes 
the  Knowledge,  and  Philosophy  the  Doctrine. 

Each  distinct  science  embraces  a  distinct  province  of 
knowledge.  Mathematics  treats  of  magnitudes,  and  disre- 
gards all  other  relations ;  Physics  and  Chemistry  concern 
themselves  with  the  changes  of  inorganic  bodies,  leaving  all 
vital  relations  to  Biology  ;  Sociology  concerns  itself  with  the 
relations  of  human  beings  among  each  other,  and  with  their 
relations  to  human  beings  in  the  past  and  in  the  future. 
But  Philosophy  has  no  distinct  province  of  knowledge  :  it 
embraces  the  whole  world  of  thought :  it  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  various  sciences  as  Geography  stands  to  Topo- 
graphy. All  the  sciences  subserve  its  purpose,  furnish  its 
life-blood.  It  systematises  their  results,  co-ordinating  their 
truths  into  a  body  of  Doctrine. 

Thus,  while  Theology  claims  to  furnish  a  system  of  re- 
ligious conceptions,  and  Science  to  furnish  conceptions  of  the 
order  of  the  world.  Philosophy,  detaching  their  widest  con- 
ceptions from  both,  furnishes  a  Doctrine  which  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  world  and  of  human  destiny. 

Although  this  may  appear  a  novel  definition,  it  will, 
on  examination,  be  found  to  characterise  the  persistent 
function  which  in  all  times  Philosophy  has  exercised. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  found  applicable  in  special  cases,  such  as 
the  philosophy  of  Science,  the  philosophy  of  Religion,  the 
philosophy  of  History,   or  the   philosophy  of  Art.      Thus, 
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given  a  science  with  its  generalities  laboriously  ascertained, 
the  philosophy  of  that  science  will  be  the  co-ordination  of 
its  highest  truths,  the  methods  by  which  those  truths  were 
reached,  and  the  relation  which  both  these  bear  to  the 
truths  and  methods  of  other  sciences.  I  formerly  defined 
Philosophy  ^an  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe.'  This  is  too  vague,  and  fails  to  mark  the  point  of 
separation  from  Science  and  Theology ;  but  though  vague, 
it  expresses  what  has  been  the  unconscious  and  persistent 
effort  of  philosophical  speculation. 

§  5.  Such  is  the  relative  position  of  each  of  the  three  great 
spiritual  powers  at  the  present  time.  These  positions  were 
not  always  thus  sharply  defined,  but  the  history  of  thought 
exhibits  a  continuous  development  in  these  directions. 
Theology  at  first  was  absolute  and  autocratic,  not  only 
furnishing  religious  doctrine,  but  dictating  generalities  to 
Philosophy,  and  explanations  of  all  but  the  commonest 
phenomena  to  Science.  Philosophy  served  as  a  handmaid 
to  Theology,  until  she  grew  strong  enough  to  think  for 
herself.  Science  kept  timidly  aloof  from  all  questions  on 
which  Theology  had  pronounced,  and  submitted  to  a 
peremptory  order  to  be  silent  when  her  conclusions  were 
unacceptable.  Fortunately  for  Humanity,  this  creeping 
servitude  was  incompatible  with. the  continued  exercise  of 
reason.  As  discoveries  extended,  as  more  and  more 
phenomena  were  satisfactorily  reduced  to  order,  the  widen- 
ing reach  of  Inquiry  embraced  problem  after  problem, 
until  now  all  the  facts  within  human  kin  are  assumed  to  be 
reducible  to  order  on  the  scientific  Method.  With  the 
growing  strength  came  a  growing  courage,  and  timidity 
gave  place  to  a  proud  self-reliance.  Theology  was  first 
quietly  yet  firmly  excluded  from  Cosmology,  its  explanations 
of  the  world  being  set  aside  as  myths ;  then  it  was  excluded 
from  Biology  ;  and  now  even  Sociology  is  claimed  as  amen- 
able to  scientific  Methods,  because  all  social  phenomena  are 
seen  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  law.  History  shows  a 
curious  reversal  of  the  principle  of  accommodation.     Just 
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as  Science  was  formerly  compelled  to  accommodate  its  con- 
clusions to  Theology,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  consistency, 
with  what  sophistical  excuses,  so  Theology  is  now  compelled 
to  accommodate  its  dicta  to  the  conclusions  of  Science,  by 
utterly  distorting  the  meaning  of  words.  Affcer  having  for 
centuries  pursued  its  researches  under  the  denunciation  of 
Theology,  and  under  the  burden  of  a  fear,  terrible  to  delicate 
consciences,  of  approaching  heresy  when  it  was  seeking 
truth.  Science  has  at  length  ceased  its  timorous  and  futile 
efforts  to  reconcile  its  conclusions  with  anything  but  its  own 
principles  *  The  problem  is  no  longer  :  Given  a  doctrine  of 
indisputable  authority,  how  to  reconcile  the  conclusions  of 
Experience  with  its  dicta ;  the  problem  is :  Given  certain 
indisputable  conclusions  of  Experience,  how  to  reconcile  the 
dicta  of  an  ancient  doctrine  with  these  irresistible  con- 
clusions, f 

§  6.  The  conflict  was  inevitable  and  was  foreseen  from  the 
first.  Inevitable,  because  the  two  powers  are  characterised 
by  two  different  Methods,  that  of  Theology  being  the  Sub- 
jective, that  of  Science  the  Objective.  These  Methods  will 
have  to  be  considered  more  particularly  in  a  future  section  ; 
for  the  present,  I  merely  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  their 
opposition,  and  to  the  fact  that  Philosophy  occupying  an 
intermediate  position  has  necessarily  employed  both  Methods 
by  turns.  When  it  was  in  alliance  with  Theology,  it  adopted 
the  Subjective  Method:  this  was  during  its  ontological 
phase.  When  the  advance  of  Science  furnished  it  with 
more   and  more  material,   Philosophy   gradually   detached 

♦  In  1864  was  seen  a  memorable  protest,  on  the  part  of  scientific  men,  against 
every  attempt  to  control  their  researches.  In  spite  of  the  theological  pressure, 
which  is  so  powerful  in  England,  our  leading  saraus  openly  and  indignantly 
refused  to  sign  a  declaration  of  dependence. 

t  A  somewhat  analogous  inversion  has  taken  place  in  the  social  problem. 
Formerly  the  problem  was :  Given  the  welfare  and  advantages  of  the  Few,  how 
best  to  reconcile  with  these  the  welfare  of  the  Many ;  it  now  is:  Given  the  welfare 
of  the  Many,  how  best  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  Few.  The  new  Astronomy 
transferred  the  centre  of  the  world  from  the  small  Earth  to  the  mighty  Sun  ;  the 
new  Sociology  transfers  the  centre  of  social  life  from  the  small  group  of  Idlers  to 
the  mighty  mass  of  Workers. 


itself  more  and  more  from  Theology,  without,  however, 
consciously  and  completely  adopting  the  Objective  Method  : 
this  was  its  psychological  phase.  Finally,  the  all-embracing 
progress  of  Science  has  forced  Philosophy  frankly  to  adopt 
the  Objective  Method  :  this  is  its  present  phase,  the  Positive 
Philosophy, 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  we  have  to  tell.  Our  history  is 
the  narrative  of  the  emancipation  of  Philosophy  from  Theo- 
logy and  its  final  constitution  through  the  transformation  of 
Science. 

§  7.  The  annals  are  red  with  the  flames  of  persecuting 
wrath  at  every  attempt  Philosophy  made  to  assert  independ- 
ence. Naturally  enough.  No  autocrat  can  be  lenient  to  a 
powerful  pretender;  and  the  more  reasonable  the  pre- 
tender's claim  the  more  hateful  will  be  its  assertion.  Philo- 
sophy, in  turn,  was  equally  intolerant  of  its  rival  Science, 
and  allied  itself  with  its  ancient  persecutor  to  persecute  the 
new  pretender. 

Aloof  from  the  strife  of  polemics  and  personal  irritations,  the 
wise  calm  spirits  of  our  day  resign  themselves  to  the  Trium- 
virate, defining  for  each  its  separate  province,  and  trusting 
in  a  harmony  of  combined  effort  which  hitherto  has  been 
impossible.  It  is  time  that  the  great  perturbations  should 
cease,  and  the  only  struggles  be  carried  on  within  the  limits 
of  each  domain :  theologians  in  controversy  with  theologians, 
savans  with  savans,  philosophers  with  philosophers.  The 
three  powers  have  always  hitherto  been  in  a  state  of  conflict 
or  of  armed  peace.  The  problem  of  our  age  is,  how  to 
change  this  conflict  into  a  concourse,  to  unite  the  indepen- 
dent and  dissident  efforts  in  dependent  and  harmonious 
efforts.  This  problem  may  be  solved  by  the  transformation 
of  Science  into  Philosophy,  and  by  the  transformation  of 
Philosophy  into  Religion.  But  whether  we  reject  or  accept 
that  solution,  the  systematisation  of  our  religious  concep- 
tions and  all  its  practical  applications  must  be  a  distinct 
office  from  the  systematisation  of  our  conceptions  of  the 
order   of   phenomena;    and  the  harmony   of  the   two   can 
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only  be  effected  by  a  Doctrine  which  combines  the  gene- 
ralities of  both.  The  future  of  Philosophy  is  in  this  task 
of  reconciliation. 
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§  8.  In  the  former  editions  of  this  History  the  word 
Philosophy  carried  a  more  restricted  meaning  than  is  assigned 
to  it  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  was  used  as  sjmonymous 
with  Metaphysics,  or  more  specially  with  Ontology.  That 
restricted  use  of  the  word  was  forced  on  me  by  the  practice 
of  all  previous  historians,  and  I  stated  why  it  was  forced 
upon  me,  and  in  what  sense  the  word  was  to  be  understood. 
In  vain.  The  old  vague  indissoluble  associations  could  not 
be  escaped.  The  reader  quickly  forgot  my  explanation,  and 
interpreted  the  word  in  his  vague  sense,  instead  of  in  my 
restricted  sense.  The  large  latitude  in  which  the  word  has 
come  to  be  used  all  over  Europe  has  obliterated  all  special 
meaning,  and  this  notably  in  England,  where,  as  Hegel  sar- 
castically remarks,  microscopes  and  barometers  are  dignified 
as  'philosophical  instruments,'  Newton  is  styled  a  philoso- 
pher, and  even  parliamentary  proceedings  are  sometimes 
said  to  be  philosophical.*  In  presence  of  such  looseness  of 
expression  what  was  the  historian  to  do?  Obviously,  he 
could  only  declare  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  in 
other  histories  of  Philosophy,  and  abide  by  that.  Had  I  not 
fixed  a  precise  meaning  to  the  word  I  must  have  written  a 
History  of  Knowledge,  not  a  History  of  Philosophy. 

My  explanation  was  of  little  avail.  The  object  of  my 
work  being  to  show  the  essential  futility  of  Philosophy,  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  that  word,  I  was  supposed  to  have 
intended  a  crusade  against  Philosophy  in  the  wider  sense ; 
and  readers  who  no  more  believed  in  Ontology  than  I  did 
were  startled  by  my  attacks  on  it  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
sophy. After  this  experience  I  cannot  place  much  reliance 
on  the  security  of  any  definition ;  but  for  the  sake  of  atten- 
tive readers,  I  have  stated  what  position  Philosophy  holds 

♦  Hegel  :  Geschichte  der  PhUosophie,  i.  72.  Compare  also  Hamilton,  Meta- 
physics, i.  63. 
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in  relation  to  Theology  and  Science ;  and  to  avoid  equi- 
voque I  shall  use  the  words  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  or 
Ontology,  and  sometimes  simply  Metaphysics,  to  designate 
inquiries  on  the  Subjective  Method  into  the  ultimate  essence 
of  things. 

§  9.  Unhappily  there  is  no  uniformity  even  in  the  use 
of  the  term  Metaphysics.  Sometimes  it  means  Ontology. 
Sometimes  it  means  Psychology.  Sometimes  it  means 
the  highest  generalities  of  Physics.  The  first  of  these 
inquiries  I  hold  to  be  utterly  futile,  hopelessly  beyond 
human  ken.  But  the  second  and  third  are  legitimate  in- 
quiries,  which  take  their  place  in  human  knowledge  when- 
ever they  are  pursued  on  the  Objective  Method,  and  only 
deserve  reproof  when  pursued  on  the  Subjective  Method, 
upon  which  all  problems  are  insoluble.  As  I  have  shown 
at  some  length  elsewhere,*  all  problems  are  legitimate 
which  admit  Verification  of  their  premisses  and  conclusions ; 
and  no  Verification  is  possible  except  on  the  Objective 
Method. 

§  10.  In  the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  treatises,  those 
which  succeeded  the  Physics  were  called  ra  fxsja  ra  (^vaiKa 
fitfiXui — indicating  that  they  were  to  be  studied  after  the 
Physics,  either  because  their  topics  were  evolved  from 
physical  inquiries,  or  because  their  topics  were  beyond 
physical  inquiry.  The  equivoque  still  continues.  Metaphy- 
sics may  concern  itself  with  the  last  conclusions  of  Physics, 
dealing  with  these  results  as  its  elements ;  or  it  may  concern 
itself  with  inquiries  beyond  the  region  of  Experience,  en- 
tirely removed  from  Verification,  transcending  Sense,  and 
drawing  its  data  from  a  higher  source.  Obviously,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  seeks  its  elements  in  the  relations  of  sensible 
phenomena  it  forms  one  branch  of  legitimate  inquiry,  and 
the  only  question  then  is  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Method  it 
employs.  In  proportion  as  it  seeks  its  elements  in  the  rela- 
tions of  supersensible  phenomena  it  separates  itself  from 
Experience,  ceases  to  be  amenable  to  the  ordinary  canons  of 

*  Aristotle,  chap.  iv. 
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Eesearch,  and  grounds  its  existence  on  the  possession  of  a 
peculiar  criterion — a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the 

Absolute. 

The  confusion  of  these  two  distinct  conceptions  is  very 
common,  and  is  the  source  of  much  perplexity.  Those  who 
hold  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge  may  admit 
without  inconsistency  many  principles  which  are  metaphy- 
sical in  the  sense  of  transcending  Experience  in  their  gene- 
rality, although  founded  on  Experience  and  conformable 
with  it :  such,  for  example,  are  causality  and  inertia.  There 
is  a  large  admixture  of  such  Metaphysics,  in  all  philoso- 
phical Physics ;  and  in  this  sense  we  may  call  Metaphysics 
the  prima  philosophia.  But  Experience  is  here  the  source 
and  pattern :  the  Objective  Method  with  its  rigorous  tests 
of  Verification  rules  as  absolutely  here  as  in  every  other 
department  of  positive  inquiry.  The  Unknown  is  only  a 
prolongation  of  the  Known,  and  is  trusted  only  so  far 
as  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Known.  The  Invisible 
is  but  the  generalisation  of  the  Visible. 

Those  who  hold  that,  over  and  above  the  conceptions  fur- 
nished through  Experience,  the  mind  brings  with  it  certain 
conceptions  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  Experience, 
who  hold  that,  over  and  above  our  relative  knowledge,  we 
have  absolute  knowledge,  reverse  this  procedure  from  the 
Known  and  Visible  to  the  Unknown  and  Invisible ;  and 
starting  from  what  their  rivals  declare  to  be  not  simply  the 
Unknown  but  the  Unknowable,  they  deduce  from  it  certain 
conclusions  which  they  present  as  ontological  truths  capable 
of  guiding  us  in  discovering  the  relations  of  phenomena. 
Let  Descartes  be  heard  on  this  point : — '  Perspicuum  est 
optimam  philosophandi  viam  nos  sequuturos,  si  ex  ipsius  Dei 
cognitione,  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  explicationem  deducere 
conemur,  ut  ita  scientiam  perfectissimam,  quse  est  effectuum, 
per  causas  acquiramus.' *  The  fallacy  lies  in  concluding 
that  because,  in  Mathematics  and  all  deductive  operations, 
we  unfold  the  particulars  contained  implicitly  in  the  gene- 

*  Desca-RTEs  :  Princip.  Philos.  ii.  §  22. 
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ralities,  we  should  therefore  always  seek  particulars  in  this 
way.  But  the  procedure  is  only  justifiable  when  the  gene- 
ralities are  proved  to  be  indisputably  true,  and  when  the 
particulars  deduced  are  by  Verification  shown  to  be  really  as 
well  as  verbally  contained  in  them.  Now,  what  are  the  chief 
objects  of  absolute  knowledge,  the  generalities  from  which 
ontologists  deduce?  They  are  God,  Freedom,  Immortality, 
Causality,  Existence :  the  noumena  of  which  all  the  mani- 
fold experiences  are  phenomena."^  That  it  is  possible  to 
infer  these,  no  one  denies;  but  their  value  as  inferences 
opens  an  interminable  discussion.  The  ontologists  claim  to 
hiow  them  directly,  immediately,  certainly.  Their  opponents 
affirm — and  endeavour  psychologically  to  prove — that  such 
knowledge  is  impossible,  and  that,  if  possible,  it  would  be 
infertile,  because  incapable  of  being  applied  to  the  problems 
of  phenomena  except  through  Experience  ;  infertile,  because 
it  can  only  be  a  comparison  of  ideas  with  ideas,  never  of 
ideas  with  facts ;  and  thus  stumbles  over  the  old  sceptical 
objection — its  Kpivu  top  vyceivov ;  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
antecedently  to  all  Experience  we  know  the  general  law  of 
Causality,  it  is  only  through  Experience  we  can  enrich 
this  knowledge.  We  may  know  that  every  effect  has  a 
cause;  this  knowledge  we  may  have  brought  with  us 
into  our  phenomenal  life  ;  but  .what  concerns  us  is,  to 
know  the  particular  cause  of  each  particular  effect,  and 
if  we  can  ascertain  that,  the  general  axiom  may  be  dis- 
regarded ;  if  we  cannot  ascertain  that,  the  general  axiom  is 
powerless. 

§  11.  The  valid  objection  against  Metaphysics  is  not  so 
much  against  the  subjects  of  inquiry  as  against  the  Method 
of  inquiry ;  if  the  Method  were  legitimate  its  results  would 
be  legitimated.  I  shall  consider  this  Method  by-and-by ; 
for  the  present  I  invoke  the  unequivocal  verdict  of  History, 
which  pronounces  it  to  be  the  prolonged  impotence  of  two 
thousand  years  and  all  its  results,  as  shifting  as  the  visionary 

*  llffTiv  iiriar\itir\  tis  ^)  Qitapu  rh  hv  p  hv  Koi  ra  roxntf  v-K6.pxovro-  Kaff  ainS. — Aris- 
totle :  Met.  iii.  1. 
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phantoms  of  reverie.  When  we  are  awake,  says  Aristotle, 
we  have  a  world  in  common  ;  when  we  dream,  each  has  his 
own.  Kant  aptly  applies  this  to  metaphysicians,  *  when  we 
find  a  variety  of  men  having  various  worlds,*  we  may  conclude 
them  to  be  dreaming.'  It  is  because  the  majority  of  think- 
ing men  have  been  convinced  that  inquiries  conducted  on 
the  Metaphysical  Method  are  but  as  dreams,  that  they  have 
everywhere  in  Europe  fallen  into  discredit.  Once  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  greatest  intellects,  and  still  forming  an  im- 
portant element  of  liberal  culture,  the  present  decadence  of 
Metaphysics  is  attested  no  less  by  the  complaints  of  its  few 
followers  than  by  the  thronging  ranks  of  its  opponents.  Few 
now  believe  in  its  large  promises;  stiU  fewer  devote  to  it 
that  passionate  patience  which  is  devoted  by  thousands  to 
Science.  Every  day  the  conviction  gains  strength,  that 
Metaphysics  is  condemned,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  Method, 
to  wander  for  ever  in  one  tortuous  labyrinth,  within  whose 
circumscribed  and  winding  spaces  weary  seekers  are  con- 
tinually finding  themselves  in  the  trodden  tracks  of  pre- 
decessors who  could  find  no  exit. 

Metaphysical  Philosophy  has  been  ever  in  movement,  but 
the  movement  has  been  circular ;  and  this  fact  is  thrown 
into  stronger  relief  by  contrast  with  the  linear  progress  of 
Science.  Instead  of  perpetually  finding  itself,  after  years  of 
gigantic  endeavour,  returned  to  the  precise  point  from  which 
it  started.  Science  finds  itself,  year  by  year,  and  almost  day 
by  day,  advancing  step  by  step,  each  accumulation  of  power 
adding  to  the  momentum  of  its  progress ;  each  evolution, 
like  the  evolutions  of  organic  development,  bringing  with  it 
a  new  functional  superiority,  which  in  its  turn  becomes  the 
agent  of  higher  developments.  Not  a  fact  is  discovered 
but  has  its  bearing  on  the  whole  body  of  doctrine ;  not  a 
mechanical  improvement  in  the  construction  of  instruments 
but  opens  fresh  sources  of  discovery.  Onward,  and  for  ever 
onward,  mightier  and  for  ever  mightier,  rolls  this  wondrous 
tide  of  discovery.  While  the  first  principles  of  Metaphysical 
Philosophy  are  to  this  day  as  much  a  mo-tter  of  dispute  as 
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they  were  two  thousand  years  ago,"^  the  first  principles  of 
Science  are  securely  established,  and  form  the  guiding  lights 
of  European  progress.  Precisely  the  same  questions  are 
agitated  in  Germany  at  the  present  moment  that  were 
agitated  in  ancient  Greece ;  and  with  no  more  certain 
Methods  of  solving  them,  with  no  nearer  hopes  of  ultimate 
success.  The  History  of  Philosophy  presents  the  spectacle 
of  thousands  of  intellects — some  the  greatest  that  have  made 
our  race  illustrious — steadily  concentrated  on  problems 
believed  to  be  of  vital  importance,  yet  producing  no  other 
result  than  a  conviction  of  the  extreme  facility  of  error, 
and  the  remoteness  of  any  probability  that  Truth  can  be 
reached. t  The  only  conquest  has  been  critical,  that  is  to 
say,  psychological.  Vainly  do  some  argue  that  Philosophy 
has  made  no  progress  hitherto,  because  its  problems  are 
complex,  and  require  more  effort  than  the  simpler  problems 
of  Science ;  vainly  are  we  warned  not  to  conclude  from  the 
past  to  the  future,  averring  that  no  progress  will  be  made  be- 
cause no  progress  has  been  made.  Perilous  as  it  must  ever 
be  to  set  absolute  limits  to  the  future  of  human  capacity, 
there  can  be  no  peril  in  averring  that  Metaphysics  never 
will  achieve  its  aims,  because  those  aims  lie  beyond  all  scope. 
The  difficulty  is  impossibility.  No  progress  can  be  made 
because  no  basis  of  certainty  is  possible.  To  aspire  to  the 
knowledge  of  more  than  phenomena — their  resemblances, 
co-existences,  and  successions— is  to  aspire  to  transcend  the 
inexorable  limits  of  human  faculty.  To  know  more,  we  must 
he  more. 


*  '  Cest  la  honte  ^ternelle  de  la  philosophie  de  u'avoir  pas  jusqu  a  present  mis 
au  jour  un  resultat  positif,  un  principe  une  fois  pour  toute  reconnu  et  universellement 
admis.  Bien  mieux,  il  n'y  a  pas  memo  un  resultat  n^gatif,  une  defaite  complete, 
irrevocable  d'uno  doctrine  si  r^fut^e  qu'elle  soit.' — Delbceuf:  Essai  de  Logique 
Scieniifique,  Li^ge,  1865,  p.  10.  Compare  Kant:  Prolegomena  zu  einer  jeden 
kiivftigcn  Metaphysik,  passim. 

t  Compare  Kant  in  the  Preface  to  the  2nd  ed.  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver- 
nunft: — 'Der  Metaphysik  .  .  .  ist  das  Schicksal  bisher  noch  so  giinstig  nicht 
geweson,  dass  sie  den  sichem  Gang  einer  Wissenschaft  einzuschlagen  vermocht 
hatte ;  ob  sie  gleich  alter  ist  als  alle  iibrigen.  .  .  .  Es  ist  also  kein  Zweifel, 
dass  ihr  Verfahron  bisher  ein  blosses  Herumtappen  und,  was  das  Schlimmste 
ist,  unter  blossen  Begriffen  gewesen  sei.* 
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In  the  early  days  of  speculation  all  Philosophy  was  essen- 
tially metaphysical,  because  Science  had  not  emerged  from 
Common  Knowledge  to  claim  theoretical  jurisdiction.  The 
particular  sciences  then  cultivated,  no  less 'than  the  higher 
generalities  on  Life,  Destiny,  and  the  Universe,  were  studied 
on  one  and  the  same  Method  ;  but  in  the  course  of  evolution 
a  second  Method  grew  up,  at  first  timidly  and  unconsciously, 
gradually  enlarging  its  bounds  as  it  enlarged  its  powers,  and 
at  last  separating  itself  into  open  antagonism  with  its  parent 
and  rival.  The  child  then  destroyed  its  parent;  as  the 
mythic  Zeus,  calling  the  Titans  to  his  aid,  destroyed  Saturn 
and  usurped  his  throne.  The  Titans  of  the  new  Method 
were  Observation  and  Experiment. 

There  are  many  who  deplore  the  encroachment  of  Science, 
fondly  imagining  that  Metaphysical  Philosophy  would  re- 
spond better  to  the  higher  wants  of  man.  This  regret  is 
partly  unreasoning  sentiment,  partly  ignorance  of  the  limi- 
tations of  human  faculty.  Even  among  those  who  admit 
that  Ontology  is  an  impossible  attempt,  there  ar3  many  who 
think  it  should  be  persevered  in,  because  of  the  '  lofty  views ' 
it  is  supposed  to  open  to  us.  This  is  as  if  a  man  desirous  of 
going  to  America  should  insist  on  walking  there,  because 
journeys  on  foot  are  more  poetical  than  journeys  by 
steam ;  in  vain  is  he  shown  the  impossibility  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic  on  foot ;  he  admits  that  grovelling  fact,  but  his 
lofty  soTil  has  visions  of  some  mysterious  overland  route  by 
which  he  hopes  to  pass.  He  dies  without  reaching  America ; 
but  to  the  last  gasp  he  maintains  that  he  has  discovered  the 
route  on  which  others  may  reach  it. 

Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  lofty  views  claimed  as  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  Metaphysics.  Ignorant  indeed  must 
be  the  man  who  nowadays  is  unacquainted  with  the  grandeur 
and  sweep  of  scientific  speculation  in  Astronomy  and  Geology, 
or  who  has  never  been  thrilled  by  the  revelations  of  the 
telescope  and  microscope.  The  heights  and  depths  of  man's 
nature,  the  heights  to  which  he  aspires,  the  depths  into 
which  he   searches,  and  the  grander  generalities  on  Life, 
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Destiny,  and  the  Universe,  find  as  eminent  a  place  in  Science 
as  in  Metaphysics.  And  even  were  we  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  lofty  views  were  excluded  from  Science,  the 
earnest  mind  would  surely  barter  such  loftiness  for  Truth  ? 
Our  struggle,  our  passion,  our  hope,  is  for  Truth,  not  for  lofti- 
ness ;  for  sincerity,  not  for  pretence.  If  we  cannot  reach 
certain  heights,  let  us  acknowledge  them  to  be  inacessible, 
and  not  deceive  ourselves  and  others  by  phrases  which 
pretend  that  these  heights  are  accessible.  Bentham  warns 
us  against  'question-begging  epithets;'  and  one  of  these 
is  the  epithet  'lofty,'  with  which  Metaphysical  Philosophy 
allures  the  unwary  student.  As  a  specimen  of  the  sentiment 
so  inappropriately  dragged  in  to  decide  questions  not  of 
sentiment  but  of  truth,  consider  the  following  passage 
delivered  from  the  professorial  chair  to  students  whose 
opinions  were  to  be  formed  : — 

*  A  spirit  of  most  misjudging  contempt  has  for  many  years 
become  fashionable  towards  the  metaphysical  contemplations 
of  the  elder  sages.  Alas  !  I  cannot  understand  on  what 
principles.  Is  it,  then,  a  matter  to  be  exulted  in,  that  we 
have  at  length  discovered  that  our  faculties  are  only  formed 
for  earth  and  earthly  phenomena  ?  Are  we  to  rejoice  at  our 
own  limitations,  and  delight  that  we  can  be  cogently  demon- 
strated to  be  prisoners  of  sense  and  the  facts  of  sense  ?  In 
those  early  struggles  after  a  higher  and  more  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  forgetfulness  of  every  inferior  science 
through  the  very  ardour  of  the  pursuit,  there  is  at  least  a 
glorious,  an  irresistible  testimony  to  the  loftier  destinies  of 
man;  and  it  might  almost  be  pronounced  that  in  such  a 
view,  their  very  errors  evidence  a  truth  higher  than  aU  our 
discoveries  can  disclose  !  When  Lord  Bacon,  with  his  clear 
and  powerful  reasonings,  led  our  thinkers  from  these  ancient 
regions  of  thought  (then  newly  opened  to  the  modern  world) 
to  the  humbler  but  more  varied  and  extensive  department  of 
inductive  inquiry,  I  represent  to  myself  that  angel-guide,  all 
light  and  grace,  who  is  pictured  by  our  great  poet  as  slowly 
conducting  the  first  of  our  race  from  Paradise,  to  leave  him 
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in  a  world,  vast,  indeed,  and  varied,  but  vrhere  tlioms  and 
thistles  abounded,  and  food— often  uncertain  and  often 
perilous — was  to  be  gained  only  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  and 
in  the  downcast  attitude  of  servile  toil.'^ 

It  would  be  an  insuJt  to  the  reader's  understanding  to 
answer  the  several  absurdities  and  '  question-begging  '  posi- 
tions of  this  passage,  which,  however,  is  typical  of  much  that 
may  be  read  in  many  writers.  Contempt  for  the  specula- 
tions of  the  elder  sages,  or  indeed  of  modems,  is  a  feeling  we 
should  be  slow  to  acknowledge,  whatever  estimate  we  formed 
of  their  truth.  If  my  polemical  tone  against  a  Method  I 
believe  to  be  not  only  hopeless  but  nowadays  pernicious  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  warrant  such  an  accusation,  let  me,  on 
personal  no  less  than  philosophic  grounds,  rebut  it  here.  The 
memory  of  long  laborious  study,  ever  baffled  ever  renewed, 
would  alone  suffice  to  create  sympathy  and  respect  for  all 
earnest  seekers ;  and  if  this  feeling  were  not  present,  the 
Positive  Philosophy  would  suffice,  pointing  as  it  does  to  all 
the  great  metaphysicians  as  necessary  precursors,  without 
whose  labours  Science  would  never  have  existed.  It  is  not 
because  the  noble  pioneers  have  perished  in  the  trenches, 
that  their  renown  should  fade.  If  we  make  a  bridge  of 
their  dead  bodies,  we  should  raise  a  monument  to  their 
devotion. 


*  Abcheb  Butler  :  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosopht/,  ii.  109. 
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n.  THE  OBJECTIVE  AND  SUBJECTIVE  METHODS. 

§  12.  A  Spanish  metaphysician  truly  says  that  the  question 
of  Method  rules,  and  in  one  sense  comprehends,  all  philoso- 
phical questions,  being  indeed  Philosophy  in  action.^  As  it 
is  a  path  on  which  Truth  is  sought,  we  must  first  come  to 
some  agreement  respecting  the  object  of  search. 

The  question.  What  is  Truth?  has  been  variously  answered, 
but  instead  of  pausing  here  to  consider  the  answers,  I  will 
propose  one  which  is  sufficiently  catholic  to  be  accepted  by 
all  schools. 

Truth  is   the  correspondence  between    the   order  of 
ideas  and  the  order  of  phenomena,  so  that  the  one  is 
a  reflection  of  the  other—the  movement  of  Thought 
following  the  movement  of  Things. 

ITie  correspondence  can  never  be  absolute  :  it  must,  from 
the  very  structure  of  the  mind,  be  relative  ;  but  this  relative 
accuracy  suffices  when  it  enables  us  to  foresee  with  certainty 
the  changes  which  wiU  arise  in  the  external  order  under 
given  conditions.  If  the  order  in  our  ideas  respecting  falling 
bodies  sufficiently  corresponds  with  the  order  of  the  phe- 
nomena themselves  to  enable  us  to  express  the  Law  with 
precision,  and  foresee  its  results  with  certainty,  we  have  in 
that  Law  a  truth  of  the  only  kind  attainable  by  us. 

The  reader  wHl  observe  that  I  have  used  the  phrases '  order  in 
ideas  '  and  '  movement  of  thought '  instead  of  adopting  the 
ordinary  formula  '  ideas  conformable  with  objects.'  If  Truth  is 

♦  NiETo   Serrano:    Bosquefo  de  la    Ciencia   Vivientr,   Madrid,    1867.      Parte 

primera,  p.  31.     '  La  cuestion  de  m^todo  domina  y  comprende  hasta  cierto  punto 

todas  las  cuostiones  filosoficas.     Efectivamente  el  metodo  filosofico  es  la  filosofia 

misma  en  accion,  la  cualaparece  ya  tal  cual  es  desde  los  primeros  pasos,  y  no  puede 

desmentirse  en  lo  sucesivo.' 
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the  conformity  of  ideas  with  objects,  Truth  is  a  chimera,  or 
Idealism  is  irresistible.     *  La  notion  de  verite  implique  nne 
contradiction,'  says  Delboeuf.    '  Par  definition,  une  idee  n'est 
vraie  qu'a  la  condition  d'etre  conforme,  adequate  a  son  objet. 
Mais,  par  essence,  une  idee  est  n^cessairement  differente  d'un 
objet.   Comment  done  puis-je  parler  d'une  equation  entre 
I'idee  et  son  objet?  '*     The  old  sceptical  arguments  are  un- 
answerable on  this  ground.     We  need  not,  however,  rush 
into  Idealism  by  af&rming  the  identity  of  ideas  and  their 
objects ;  we  need  simply  give  up  aU  pretension  to  absolute 
knowledge,  and  rest  contented  with  relative  knowledge,  which 
permits  of  our  adjusting  our  actions  to  the  external  order. 
Indeed  the  ultimate  aim  of  knowledge  is  adaptation  ;  and  we 
call  it  Truth  when  the  adaptation  is  precise.     What  bodies 
are  in  themselves,  what  faUing  is  in  itself,  need  not  properly 
concern  us  ;  only  what  are  the  relations  in  which  bodies  and 
their  movements  stand  to  our  perceptions.   If  in  attempt- 
ing to  comprehend  these  relations  we  succeed  in  so  arranging 
our    ideas   that  their  order  corresponds  with  the  order  of 
phenomena    (as  when  we  think  of  faUing  bodies  having  a 
velocity    proportional    to    the   time),  that    arrangement   is 
Truth ;   but  if,  instead  of  the  movement  of  Thought  being 
controUed  by  the  movement  of  Things,  our  ideas  are  arranged 
in  an  order  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  order  of 
phenomena  (as  when  we  think  of  the  velocity  being  propor- 
tional to  the  space  fallen  through),  that  is  Error.     And  this 
discloses  the  imperfection  of  the  many  definitions  of  Truth 
which  regard  it  as  '  conformity  among  ideas.'   The  conception 
of  velocity  proportional  to  space  is  a  conception  which  would 
have  nothing  against  it  were  it  not  opposed  to  the  facts.     As 
a  pure  deduction  it  is  inevitable ;   a  movement  of  Thought 
determined  by  some  pre-existing  thought  necessarily  takes 
that  course  ;  but  a  movement  of  Thought  determined  by  that 
of  Things,  following  step  by  step  the  succession  of  phenomena, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  of  velocity  proportional  to  the  time. 
§  13.  To  attain  this  correspondence  between  the  internal 

*  Delbceuf  :  Essai  de  Logique  ScientifiquCi  p.  35. 
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and  external  order  is  the  object  of  Search  ;  and  the  Methods 
of  Search  are  two : 

a.  The  Objective  Method  which  moulds  its  conceptions  on 
realities  by  closely  following  the  movements  of  the  objects 
as  they  severally  present  themselves  to  Sense,  so  that  the 
movements  of  Thought  may  synchronise  with  the  move- 
ments of  Things. 
&.  The  Subjective  Method  which  moulds  realities  on  its  con- 
ceptions, endeavouring  to  discern  the  order  of  Things,  not 
by  step  by  step  adjustments  of  the  order  of  ideas  to  it,  but 
by  the  anticipatory  rush  of  Thought,  the  direction  of  which 
is  determined  by  Thoughts  and  not  controlled  by  Objects. 
Observation  of  objects  presented  to  the   mind  must  be 
succeeded    by   Conjecture    respecting    the   connecting,   but 
unobserved,   links.     The   successive   stages   of  inquiry   are 
from   Observation  to   Conjecture,   and   from  Conjecture   to 
Verification.     The  Subjective  Method  stops  at  the  second 
stage:    its  function  is  Hypothesis.     The  Objective  Method 
passes  on  to  the  third  stage:   its  function  is  Verification. 
Thus  while  the  first  characterises  our  spontaneous  tendency, 
and  is  seen  in  full  vigour  in  all  the  early  forms  of  speculation, 
the  second  characterises  our  reflective  tendency,  and  is  the 
source  of  positive  knowledge.     The  Objective  Method  thus 
absorbs   what   is   excellent   in  the    Subjective   Method,   as 
Science  takes  up  into  itself  whatever  Metaphysics  can  esta- 
blish, rejecting  what  is  irrelevant  and  completing  what  is 
incomplete.    Both  physicist  and  metaphysicist  employ  Obser- 
vation  and   Conjecture;    but   the  physicist,  if  true  to  the 
Objective  Method,  is  careful  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  conjectures,   submitting  the  order  of  his 
ideas  to  the  order  of  phenomena ;  whereas  the  metaphysicist, 
obeying  the  subjective  impulse,  is  careless  of  Verification, 
and  is  quite  ready  to  rely  on  data  and  conclusions  which  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  Verification.    The  one  freely  employs 
Hypothesis  under  the  rigorous  condition  of  never  rely  in  »• 
on  a  conjecture  as  a  fact,  never  assuming  that  a  harmony 
in  his  conceptions  must  necessarily  imply  a  corresponding 
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arraiigement  in  phenomena ;  the  other  employs  Hypothesis 
under  the  single  condition  of  not  thereby  introducing  a 
logical  discord.  In  the  one  case  the  '  anticipatory  rush  of 
thought '  is  controUed  by  the  confrontation  of  ideas  with  ob- 
jects. In  the  other  case  the  rush  of  thought  is  controlled  only 
by  the  confrontation  of  ideas  with  ideas.  Briefly,  then,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Objective  Method  seeks  Truth  in  the 
relations  of  objects  ;  whereas  the  Subjective  Method  seeks  it 
in  the  relations  of  ideas. 

§  14.   Philosophers  expound  the  objective  and  subjective 
elements  of  which  Knowledge  is  composed,  as  the  material 
and  formal  elements.   Things  furnish  the  materials.   Thought 
furnishes  the  forms.     Objects  stimulate  the  activity  of  the 
Mind ;  the  Laws  of  mental  action  determine  the  result,  in 
the  forms  of  percepts,  concepts,  and  judgments.     But  philo- 
sophers   continually   overlook   the    important   consideration 
that  the  Mind,  besides  its  laws  which  determine  the  forms 
of  the  material  given  by  objects,  has  also  a  movement  of  its 
own;    and   this   movement   is  determined  from  within,  by 
some  pre-existing  movement,  just  as  it  may  be  determined 
from  without,  by  the  stimulus  of  objects.    It  is  this  mhjective 
currmt  which,  disturbing  the  clear  reflection  of  the  objective 
order,  is  the   main  source  of  error.     It  determines   those 
concepts  and  judgments  which  have  no  corresponding  objects : 
hallucinations,  reveries,  dreams,  hypotheses,  figments.     This 
being  so,  we  cannot  accept  the  notion  adopted  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  from  Twesten,  that  '  the  condition  of  error  is  not 
the  activity  of  intelligence  but  its  inactivity.'     On  the  con- 
trary we  must  assign  error  to  the  activity  of  intelligence 
when  it  follows  its  own  impulses  in  lieu  of  receiving  the 
direction  from  objects.    '  What  is  actuaUy  thought,'  according 
to   Twesten    and   his    foUower,    'cannot   but  be    coiTectly 
thought.     Error  first  commences  when  thinking  is  remitted, 
and  can  in  fact  only  gain  admission  in  virtue  of  the  truth 
which  it  contains ;— every  error  is  a  perverted  truth.'  *    This 
seems  to  me  so  glaiingly  in  opposition  to  all  rational  inter- 

♦  Hamilton  :  Logic,  i.  77. 
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pretation  that  I  must  conclude  it  to  mean  something  very 
diflferent  from  what  it  says.  Hamilton's  comment  only  makes 
the  matter  worse. 

§  15.  That  the  source  of  Error  is  the  subjective  current  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  the  thoughts,  is  easily  shown.  Error 
arises  in  the  substitution  of  Inference  for  Presentation.  No 
error  can  possibly  arise  in  Sensation  itself,  but  solely  in  the 
movements  of  thought  which  are  prompted  by  the  sensation. 
The  immense  activity  of  this  subjective  current,  the  large  in- 
terfusion of  Inference  in  the  simplest  acts  of  Perception,  has 
long  been  recognised ;  and,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  what  is 
called  a  '  fact '  and  held  to  be  indisputable  because  it  is  a 
*  fact,'  is  in  reality  a  bundle  of  inferences,  some  or  all  of 
which  may  be  false,  tied  together  by  sensations,  which  must 
be  true.  Take  a  case  so  simple  as  the  sight  of  an  apple  on 
the  table.  All  that  is  here  directly  certified  by  consciousness 
is  the  sensation  of  a  coloured  surface ;  with  this  are  linked 
certain  ideas  of  roundness,  firmness,  sweetness,  and  fragrance, 
which  were  once  sensations,  and  are  now  recalled  by  this  of 
colour ;  and  the  whole  group  of  actual  and  inferred  sensations 
clusters  into  the  fact  which  is  expressed  in  'there  is  an 
apple.'  Yet  any  one  of  these  inferences  may  be  erroneous. 
The  coloured  object  may  be  the  imitation  of  an  apple  in 
wood  or  stone;  the  inference!^  of  roundness  and  solidity 
would  then  be  correct,  those  of  sweetness  and  fragrance 
erroneous;  the  statement  of  fact  would  be  false.  Or  the 
object  seen  may  be  another  kind  of  fruit,  resembling  an 
apple,  yet  in  important  particulars  differing  from  it.  Or  the 
object  may  not  exist,  and  our  perception  may  be  an  halluci^ 
nation.  Thus  a  case  seemingly  so  simple  may  furnish  us 
with  the  evidence  that  Facts  express  our  conception  of  the 
order  in  external  things,  and  not  the  unadulterated  order 
itself.  Should  the  accuracy  of  any  particular  fact  happen  to 
be  of  importance — and  in  Science  all  facts  are  important — 
we  must  verify  it,  before  accepting  it.  How  is  it  verified  ? 
By  submitting  each  of  its  constituent  inferences  to  the  primordial 
test  of  Consciousness,     The  test  with  regard  to  objects  withiu 
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range  of  sense  is  obviously  the  reduction  of  Inference  to 
Sensation.  The  test  with  regard  to  axioms,  or  general 
principles  transcending  sense,  is  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
thought :  when  we  have  thus  verified  a  fact  We  have  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  certitude. 

The  mental  vision  by  which  in  Perception  we  see  the 
unapparent  details — i.  e.  by  which  sensations  formerly  co- 
existing with  the  one  now  affecting  us  are  reinstated  under 
the  form  of  ideas,  which  represent  the  objects — is  a  process 
closely  allied  to  Ratiocination,  which  also  presents  an  ideal 
series  such  as,  if  the  objects  were  before  us,  would  be  a  series 
of  sensations,  or  perceptions.  A  chain  of  reasoning  is  a 
chain  of  inferences,  which  are  ideal  presentations  of  the 
details  now  unapparent  to  seiise.  Could  we  realise  all  the 
links  in  this  chain,  by  placing  the  objects  in  their  actual 
order  as  a  visible  series,  the  chain  of  reasoning  would  be  a 
succession  of  perceptions,  and  would  cease  to  be  called 
reasoning.  The  path  of  the  planets  is  seen  by  reason  to  be 
an  ellipse ;  it  would  be  perceived  as  a  fact  if  we  were  in  a 
proper  position,  and  endowed  with  the  requisite  instruments 
to  enable  us  to  follow  the  planet  in  its  course.  Not  having 
this  advantage,  we  infer  the  unapparent  points  in  its  course, 
from  those  which  are  apparent.  We  see  them  mentally. 
In  like  manner,  suppose  a  human  body  is  discovered  under 
conditions  which  suggest  that  it  has  been  burned,  but 
without  sufficient  indication  of  the  cause,  i.  e.  the  facts 
antecedent  to  the  burning.  Some  one  suggests  that  these 
unapparent  facts  are  those  of  Spontaneous  Combustion.  Our 
greater  familiarity  with  the  facts  of  combustion  in  general, 
and. with  the  facts  of  the  animal  organism,  enables  us  to  see 
that  this  explanation  is  absurd;  we  mentally  range  the 
supposed  objects  before  us,  and  see  that  such  an  order  of 
co-existences  and  successions  is  in  contradiction  to  aU 
experience;  we  cannot  see  what  the  actual  order  was,  but 
see  clearly  that  it  was  not  that. 

Correct  reasoning  is  the  ideal  assemblage  of  objects  in 
their  true  relations  of  co-existence  and  succession.    It  is  see- 
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ing  with  the  mind's  eye.  Bad  reasoning  results  from  over- 
looking either  some  of  the  objects,  or  their  relations ;  some 
links  are  dropped,  and  the  gap  is  filled  up  from  another 
series.  Thus  the  traveller  sees  a  highwayman,  where  there 
is  truly  no  more  than  a  sign-post  in  the  twilight ;  and  a 
philosopher,  in  the  twilight  of  knowledge,  sees  sl  pestilence 
foreshadowed  by  an  eclipse. 

These  considerations  may  elucidate  the  real  meaning  to  be 
assigned  to  Facts,  which  are  sometimes  taken  to  express  the 
order  of  external  things,  and  sometimes  our  conception  of  that 
order — our  description  of  it ;  just  as  sound  means  both  the 
vibrations  of  the  air,  and  our  sensation  of  them.  There  is  a 
general  tendency  to  use  the  word  Fact  for  a  final  truth. 
'This  is  a  fact  not  a  theory'  means,  Hhis  is  an  indis- 
putable truth,  not  a  disputable  view  of  the  truth.'  But  if,  as 
we  have  seen.  Facts  are  inextricably  mingled  with  Inferences, 
and  if  both  Perception  and  Reasoning  are  processes  of  mental 
visimi  reinstating  unapparent  details,  and  liable  to  error  in 
the  inferences,  it  is  clear  that  the  radical  antithesis  is  not 
between  Fact  and  Theory,  but  between  verified  and  unverified 
Inferences, 

The  antithesis  between  Fact  and  Theory  is  untenable,  for 
the  same  statement  may  be  either  a  fact  or  a  theory,  without 
any  change  in  its  evidence.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  earth  is 
globular.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  globe  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 
It  is  a  fact  that  its  orbit  is  elliptical.  No  one  doubts  that 
these  are  facts,  no  one  doubts  that  they  are  theories.  Shall 
we  say  that  they  were  theories  until  they  were  verified,  when 
they  became  facts  ?  This  will  not  extricate  us ;  since  aU 
facts  require  verification  before  they  are  admitted  as  truths  ; 
up  to  that  point  they  are  not  less  inferential  than  theories. 

I  see  an  apple  now  falling,  and  I  see  an  apple  which  has 
fallen.  These  are  two  facts  which  ordinary  language  will 
not  suffer  us  to  call  theories.  Now  consider  two  theories 
which  ordinary  language  suffers  us  to  call  facts:  namely, 
that  all  apples  when  unsupported  will  faU,  and  that  the  spaces 
fallen  through  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  times.     These 
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are  two  theories  of  extreme  generality,  which  are  far  more 
indisputable  than  the  facts  we  have  contrasted  them  with. 
They  carry  such  certainty  that  no  mind  having  the  requisite 
preparation  can  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  assenting  to  them. 
They  are  inferences  which  are  necessities.  Whereas  the 
inferences  involved  in  the  facts  before  named  may  very  easily 
be  erroneous.  The  falling  object  may  not  be  an  apple ;  the 
apple  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  may  not  have  fallen,  but 
have  been  plucked  and  placed  there.  Thus  doubt  is  permis- 
sible ;  and  if  the  facts  carried  any  importance  we  should  be 
bound  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  our  inferences.  No  doubt  is 
permissible  in  respect  to  the  two  theories,  because  the 
inferences  on  which  they  rest  have  already  been  rigorously 
verified.  They  carry  none  of  those  possibilities  of  error 
which  we  know  may  be  carried  by  individual  experiences; 
all  such  possibilities  have  been  eliminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  truth.  Should  any  individual  experience 
seem  in  contradiction  with  a  thoroughly  verified  theory, 
should  a  hundred  individual  experiences  contradict  it,  our 
confidence  would  suffer  no  disturbance ;  we  should  at  once 
assign  them  to  the  interference  of  some  condition  not  included 
in  the  formula.  That  condition  might  be  wholly  undiscover- 
able,  but  we  should  be  certain  that  the  laws  of  nature  were 
invariable;  and  our  experience  of  disturbing  influences  is 
sufficiently  extensive  to  invoke  them  in  every  apparent 
exception  to  a  law.  If  it  happened  that  two  magnets  placed 
side  by  side  impressed  on  a  particle  of  iron  a  velocity  greater, 
or  less,  than  the  sum  of  the  velocity  due  to  each  magnet 
acting  separately,  and  if  this  were  to  occur  a  thousand  times, 
we  should  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  law  that  the  velocity  is 
proportional  to  the  force,  but  should  attribute  this  exception 
to  some  exceptional  condition,  such  as  the  influence  of  one 
magnet  on  the  otlier.  The  reason  is  simple :  the  law  has 
been  rigorously  verified;  the  absence  of  any  exceptional 
condition  has  not  been  verified,  whereas  the  presence  of  such 
a  condition  is  suggested  by  manifold  experiences  in  ana- 
logous cases. 
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Failing  thus  to  discover  any  valid  antithesis  between  Fact 
and  Theory,  we  must  look  upon  the  ordinary  distinction  as 
simply  verbal.  ShaU  we  express  it  by  the  terms  Description 
and  Explanation,  implying  that  a  Fact  describes  the  order  of 
phenomena,  and  a  Theory  interprets  that  order  ?  For  many 
purposes  this  would  suffice.  Yet  on  examination  we  shall 
find  that  an  Explanation  is  only  a  fuller  Description  :  more 
details  are  introduced,  greater  precision  is  given,  the  links 
in  the  chain  which  are  unapparent  to  sense,  are  made 
apparent  to  reason  ;  but  the  essential  mystery  is  untouched  ; 
successions  are  enumerated,  but  causation  escapes.  Thus  in 
the  description  of  falling  bodies,  greater  fulness  and  precision 
of  detail  are  given  when  the  unapparent  links  are  added,  and 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  introduced  as  the  explanation.  In 
like  manner  the  description  of  an  event,  say  the  destruction 
of  a  house  by  a  fire,  acquires  greater  fubiess  and  precision  of 
detail  when  the  apparent  details  are  completed  by  some  eye- 
witness who  saw  the  fire  break  out,  and  explains  it  by  this 
enumeration  of  details.  In  each  case  the  objects  are  ranged 
in  their  order,  and  are  seen  thus ;  but  in  each  case  many 
objects  are  not  seen,  many  intermediate  links  are  overlooked, 
or  are  undiscoverable ;  and  the  causal  nexus  is  for  ever  undis- 
coverable.  Thus  it  is  that  explanations  are  descriptions, 
and  descriptions  are  explanations,  facts  are  theories,  and 
theories  facts.  Science  is  the  explanation  of  nature ;  the 
systematic  co-ordination  of  the  facts  of  co-existence  and 
succession. 

§  16.  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  vindicated  the 
necessity  of  the  subjective  current,  and  its  dangers.  The 
weakness  of  the  Subjective  Method  is  its  impossibility  of 
applying  Verification ;  whereas  the  security  of  the  Objective 
Method  lies  in  its  vigilant  Verification.  In  both  the  mind 
has  to  supply  the  formal  elements ;  in  both  it  has  to  link 
together  sensations  by  inferences,  and  to  classify  objects 
according  to  inferred  relations.  But  the  Objective  Method 
simply  co-ordinates  the  materials  furnished  by  Experience ; 
it  introduces  no  new  materials ;  or  if  it  admits  them,  it  does 
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so  provisionally  and  hypotheticallj ;  they  are  not  accepted  as 
real  objects  until  their  reality  has  been  otherwise  established. 
Whereas  the  Subjective  Method  is  perpetually  overstepping 
the  limits  that  divide  the  material  from  the  formal;  its 
tendency  is  to  confound  concepts  with  percepts,  ideas  with 
objects,  conjectures  with  realities.  It  commits  the  fault  of 
drawing  material  from  the  Subject,  instead  of  drawing  only 
form.  It  takes  up  an  inference  and  treats  it  as  a  fact,  and 
thus  gives  its  own  fictions  the  character  of  reality.  Because 
it  cannot  apply  Verification  it  assumes  that  the  order  of  ideas 
must  correspond  with  the  external  order  if  no  disorder  (con- 
tradiction) be  displayed.  Hence  it  is  that  metaphysical  con- 
clusions are  sometimes  so  audaciously  at  variance  with  what 
is  known  of  the  external  order.  ^ 

§  17.  The  Objective  Method  is  incapable  of  reaching  any 
results  without  the  large  employment  of  Inference,  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  discovery  being  Observation,  Hypothesis,  and 
Verification.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Subjective  Method, 
not  by  its  aim,  which  is  in  both  that  of  co-ordmating  the 
relations  of  objects,  but  by  its  principle  of  seeking  the  rela- 
tions in  the  order  of  the  objects  themselves,  instead  of  in 
the  order  of  our  ideas :  submitting  therefore  every  Inference 
to  the  control  of  Verification,  and  refusing  to  accept  a  con- 
jecture as  a  fact  until  it  has  been  tested  by  confrontation 
with  the  external  order.  The  cardinal  distinction  between 
Metaphysics  and  Science  lies  in  Method,  not  in  the  nature 
of  their  topics  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  exemplified  in  the 
fact  that  a  theory  may  be  transferred  from  Metaphysics  to 
Science  simply  by  the  addition  of  a  verifiable  element ;  or, 
conversely,  may  be  transferred  from  Science  to  Metaphysics 
by  the  withdrawal  of  this  same  verifiable  element.  Thi^s 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  scientific  theory ;  but  if  we  with- 
draw   from    it    the  verifiable    formula    '  inversely   as    the 
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♦  Hegel,  for  instance,  bases  his  system  on  Contradiction.  So  far  from  admitting 
that  a  thing  cannot  be  the  contrary  of  that  which  it  is,  he  affirms,  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that '  everything  is  at  once  that  which  it  is  and  the  contrary  of  that 
which  it  is.' 
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square  of  the  distance  and  directly  as  the  mass,'  there 
remains  only  the  occult  Attraction, — which  is  metaphysical. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  to  a  metaphysical  theory  of  gravita- 
tion, which  explains   the  phenomena  by  Attraction   or  an 

*  inherent  virtue,'  we  add  the  verifiable  formula  of  its  mode 
of  action,  the  purely  subjective  conception  passes  at  once 
into  the  objective  region,  and  a  scientific  theory  results. 

§  18.  In  the  course  of  t^is  History  we  shall  be  incessantly 
witnessing  the  disastrous  effects  of  transporting  the  formal 
elements  of  knowledge  into  the  region  of  material  elements — 

*  realising  abstractions,'  as  it  is  called — and  deducing  con- 
clusions from  unverified  inferences  as  if  they  had  been 
verified.  We  shall  witness  the  efforts  of  philosophers  to 
interpret  the  external  order  by  the  internal  order,  animating 
Nature  with  human  tendencies,  interpreting  motors  by  mo- 
tives. Thus  because  we  derive  our  conceptions  of  Force  and 
Cause  from  our  own  efforts  and  volitions,  we  interpret  the 
changes  seen  without  us  by  the  changes  felt  within  us.  This 
is  the  source  of  the  Fetichism  of  children  and  savages ;  of 
the  Polytheism  of  early  nations ;  and,  by  a  gradual  refine- 
ment in  abstraction,  of  the  Metaphysics  and  Physics  of 
philosophers.  Causes  are  first  personified ;  next  raised  into 
Deities;  then,  by  gradual  elimination  of  the  personal  quali- 
ties, transformed  into  Entities ;  and  finally  resolved  into 
Forces,  which  are  exponents  of  relations.  Thus  first  dis- 
appears the  Will,  next  the  independent  existence ;  and 
what  finally  remains  is  an  abstract  expression  of  the  ob- 
served order. 

§  19.  To  make  the  two  Methods  more  readily  appreciable 
by  exhibiting  them  in  operation,  I  will  select  an  imaginary 
case  and  two  real  cases. 

From  a  country  where  clocks  are  unknown,  even  by  tradi- 
tion, two  travellers  arrive,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  the  cottage 
where  they  are  first  received  they  observe  with  astonishment 
an  eight-day  clock.  The  phenomena  it  presents  are  so  novel 
that  our  travellers  at  once  begin  attempting  an  explanation. 
Now  all  explanation  consists  in  bringing  the  unknown  facts 
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under  certain  general  facts  already  known ;  only  by  finding 
what  the  unknown  is  like,  can  it  be  classed  and  known. 
In  the  present  case  the  new  phenomena  resemble  certain 
phenomena  observed  in  animals.  Hence  *  the  first  rough 
approximation  to  an  explanation  is  the.  conjecture  that  the 
clock  must  be  alive.  Suppose  one  of  the  travellers  to  be 
uncultivated,  and  still  in  the  fetichistic  stage,  he  will  at  once 
conclude  from  his  conjecture  that  the  clock  is  a  fetich,  and  is 
inhabited  by  a  good  or  evil  Spirit.  Let  us,  however,  suppose 
him  to  have  emerged  from  the  primitive  stage  of  inf-ellectual 
development,  and  to  have  become  a  thoughtful  metaphy- 
sician. His  companion  we  will  suppose  to  have  been  trained 
in  Science  and  its  methods.  Both  start  from  the  spontaneous 
hypothesis  that  the  clock  is  alive,  this  being  the  conjecture 
which  most  naturally  ranges  the  new  phenomena  under 
known  phenomena.     Let  us  now  watch  their  procedure. 

A  is  a  subjective  philosopher,  and,  not  aware  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  verifying  his  hypothesis,  proceeds  to 
apply  it,  and  to  deduce  explanations  of  the  clock  phenomena 
from  the  known  facts  of  animal  life.  The  ticking  resembles 
the  regular  sounds  of  breathing ;  the  beating  of  the  pendulum 
is  like  the  beating  of  the  heart ;  the  slow  movements  of  the 
hands  are  they  not  movements  of  feelers  in  search  of  food? 
the  striking  of  the  hours  are  they  not  cries  of  pain  or  expres- 
sions of  anger  ?  If  the  hours  are  struck  just  as  he  approaches 
the  clock  to  examine  it,  or  has  laid  hold  of  it,  the  coincidence 
easily  suggests  rage  or  terror  as  the  cause ;  and  he  having 
once  formed  that  conception,  all  subsequent  experience  of  the 
clock  striking  when  he  is  at  a  distance  from  it,  or  when  no 
one  is  in  the  kitchen,  will  fail  to  shake  it.  but  will  be  accom- 
modated to  it  by  other  explanations. 

By  continuing  to  observe  the  phenomena  his  first  rough 
explanation  would  gradually  be  modified,  and  give  place  to 
one  more  consistent  with  the  facts.  A  variety  of  ingenious 
explanations  would  occur ;  but  they  would  all  be  vitiated  by 
the  absence  of  any  verification  of  the  data.  He  observes  a 
certain  periodicity  in  the  recurrence  of  the  cries.     There  is 
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a  regularity  in  the  succession  of  these  cries — one  being 
always  followed  by  two,  and  two  by  three,  and  so  on  up  to 
twelve ;  after  which  one  recurs  and  two  and  three  in  the  old 
order.  To  his  great  delight  he  at  last  observes  a  coincidence 
between  each  of  these  cries  and  the  position  of  the  hands 
on  the  dial-plate ;  the  longer  hand  always  pointing  to  twelve, 
and  the  shorter  hand  to  the  number  corresponding  with  the 
cries.  Hence  he  properly  infers  a  causal  connection;  but 
what  that  is  he  can  only  guess ;  out  of  several  guesses  he 
selects  the  most  plausible.  He  propounds  his  explanation 
to  his  friend  B  with  perfect  confidence  in  its  truth. 

B  hereupon  impatiently  points  out  the  treacherous  nature 
of  the  procedure  A  has  followed.  '  My  dear  feUow,  you  seem 
unaware  that  your  starting-point  requires  strict  examination. 
You  assume  the  vitality  of  the  clock,  and  having  assumed 
this,  you  interpret  by  it  the  resemblance  of  ticking  to 
breathing,  and  of  the  sounds  to  cries  of  pain  and  anger.  But 
the  clock  may  be  alive,  and  yet  these  resemblances  may  be 
fallacious ;  they  must  be  verified  before  they  can  be  accepted ; 
and  if  the  clock  is  not  alive?  You  muddle  yourself  with 
Metaphysics,  and  amuse  yourself  with  drawing  deductions, 
instead  of  verifying  your  data.  In  classing  the  new  facts 
under  old  facts  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  assure  our- 
selves that  the  resemblance  we  imagine  is  a  real  resemblance, 
and  springs  from  similar  roots.  To  eflPect  this,  rigorous 
Analysis  is  indispensable.  But  on  your  Subjective  Method 
there  is  no  analysis  of  objects,  only  of  ideas.  Let  me  describe 
the  course  of  my  own  investigations,  guided  by  that  Method 
which  Science  has  taught  me  to  rely  on. 

'Like  you  I  conjectured  that  an  animal  was  before  me. 
What  animal?  I  first  perceived  that  in  many  respects  it 
was  unlike  all  animals  known  to  me ;  and  pursuing  this 
track  I  found  so  many  points  of  unlikeness,  and  these  of  such 
significance  in  animal.life,  that  another  conjecture  emerged, 
and  I  asked,  Is  it  an  animal  at  all  ?  Here  were  two  starting- 
points,  both  conjectural,  both  needing  verification.  I  chose  to 
begin  upon  the  second,  and  for  this  reason :  if  the  clock  were 
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not  an  animal  tlie  natural  inference  was  that  it  must  be  a 
machine.  I  was  abeady  familiar  with  many  machines, 
more  so  than  with  organisms,  and  I  began  trying  how  far  the 
observed  phenomena  could  be  brought  under  the  known  facts 
of  mechanism.  Now  observe  the  operation  of  scientific 
method!  You  might  have  joined  with  me  in  forming 
precisely  the  same  conjectures,  but  you  would  have  started 
off  at  a  tangent,  and  would  have  deduced  from  mechanical 
facts  just  as  you  deduced  from  vital  facts,  without  troubling 
yourself  about  Verification.  Had  I  not  employed  that 
potent  instrument  Analysis  I  should  never  have  discovered 
the  truth  about  the  clock.  The  complex  facts  had  to  be  de- 
composed, and  their  elements  ascertained.  As  this  could  not 
(successfully)  be  done  by  analysis  of  my  ideas,  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  clock  to  pieces,  bit  by  bit,  in  the 
search  after  the  objective  condition  of  each  element  in  this 
complex  whole.  I  removed  the  dial-plate,  then  the  back, 
finally  the  whole  external  case;  but  still  the  pendulum 
swung,  still  the  sounds  regularly  succeeded.  Accidentally 
arresting  the  pendulum,  I  found  that  all  the  phenomena  dis- 
appeared ;.  restoring  its  swing,  I  restored  the  phenomena. 
After  repeating  this  often  enough  to  eliminate  all  possibilities 
of  coincidence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clock- 
phenomena  were  dependent  on  the  motion  of  the  pendulum. 
This  was  one  step,  and  an  important  one;  but  it  was  no 
explanation.  There  were  two  questions  still  to  be  answered : 
What  makes  the  pendulum  move  in  this  manner  ?  and  how 
does  its  motion  effect  the  observed  results  •>  Had  I  been 
deprived  of  the  means  of  objective  analysis,  unable  to  take 
the  clock  to  pieces,  I  should  have  been  reduced  to  your  pro- 
cedure—ingenious guessing.  But  Observation  having  dis- 
closed the  ascent  of  one  weight  and  descent  of  another,  I  con- 
jectured that  this  motion  was  connected  with  the  striking  of 
the  hours :  I  verified  it  by  pulling  the  descending  weight, 
and  I  found  that,  as  I  pulled,  the  hands  revolved,  and  the 
sounds,  previously  heard  at  long  intervals,  now  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other.     Having  laid  bare  the  interior  I  could 
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trace  the  action  of  each  part  of  the  mechanism.  I  found  that 
each  beat  of  the  pendulum  detached  one  tooth  of  a  wheel, 
and  thus  liberated  the  arrested  movement  of  that  wheel.  I 
observed  that  these  liberations  were  pulses  coinciding  with  the 
tickings,  and  that  the  movements  of  the  hands  coincided  with 
these  movements  of  the  wheel,  every  sixty  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  coinciding  with  each  stroke  of  the  clock.  Having  thus 
explained  the  mechanism  I  rejected  the  idea  of  the  clock 
being  an  organism,  as  a  needless  and  unacceptable  hypothesis. 
I  found  that  it  resembles  other  mechanisms  in  all  its  essential 
characters,  whereas  it  wants  the  primary  character  of  an 
organism,  that  of  drawing  its  force  from  Nutrition.' 

§  20.  Even  those  who  may  object  that  our  scientific 
traveller  has  too  obviously  the  advantage  in  this  illustration 
will  admit  that  the  two  procedures  are  characteristically 
opposed.  It  is  in  taking  an  object  to  pieces  by  Analysis, 
either  real  or  ideal,  that  we  learn  to  estimate  its  elements  and 
thus  to  estimate  the  whole.  The  Subjective  Method  deduces 
the  elements  from  the  whole ;  and  it  is  confirmed  in  this 
procedure  by  the  success  of  Deductive  Science.  There  is, 
however,  a  vital  distinction  between  the  Deductive  Method 
and  the  Subjective  Method,  and  it  is  this :  in  the  former  both 
data  and  conclusions  are  verified  by  confrontation  with  the 
external  order.  If  truth  is  the  x3orrespondence  between  the 
order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  phenomena,  the  only  right 
Method  must  be  that  which  step  by  step  assures  the  corre- 
spondence, demonstrating  that  the  order  of  our  ideas  is  also 
that  of  the  phenomena  they  represent. 

§  21.  I  have  still  to  exemplify  the  operation  of  the  rival 
Methods  by  two  cases  that  have  not  the  drawback  which  may 
attach  to  imaginary  illustration.  The  first  shall  be  borrowed 
from  Broussais,  in  his  contrast  of  Brown's  system  with  his 
own  : — 

A  survey  of  the  phenomena  of  life  led  both  to  the  general 
conception  of  Excitation  as  the  constant  condition  of  all 
vital  phenomena,  and  therefore  as  a  compendious  expression 
which  resumed  the  general  facts.     Up  to  this  point  both 
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followed  the  Objective  Method.  From  this  point  the  diver- 
gence was  great :  *  Nous  professons  d'abord  avec  Brown,  que 
la  vie  ne  s'entretient  que  par  Texcitation.  Mais  nous  aban- 
donnons  aussitot  cet  auteur,  parce  qu'il  prend-  la  voie  de  Pab- 
straction  en  dissertant  toujours  sur  V excitation  consideree  en 
elle-meme ;  nous  aimons  mieux  etudier  ce  phenomene  dans  lea 
organes  et  dans  les  tissus  qui  les  composent,  ou  plutot  observer 
les  organes  et  les  tissus  excites.'  ^ 

§  22.  Our  second  illustration  shall  be  taken  from  the  in- 
structive though  deplorable  hypothesis  of  Spirit-rapping, 
which  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  the  education  of  our  age. 

A  few  persons  stand  round  a  table,  gently  resting  their 
hands  on  it,  but  careful  not  to  push  in  any  direction.  In  a 
little  while  the  table  moves,  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  with 
growing  velocity.  The  persons  are  all  of  the  highest  respec- 
tability, above  suspicion  of  wilful  deceit.  The  phenomenon  is 
so  unexpected,  so  unprecedented,  that  an  explanation  is  im- 
periously demanded.  In  presence  of  unusual  phenomena, 
men  are  unable  to  remain  without  some  explanation  which 
shall  render  intelligible  fo  them  how  the  unusual  event  is 
produced.  They  are  spectators  merely;  condemned  to 
witness  the  event,  unable  to  penetrate  directly  into  its  causes, 
unable  to  get  behind  the  scenes  and  see  the  strings  which 
move  the  puppets,  they  guess  at  what  they  cannot  see. 
Man  is  interpres  Naturoe.  Whether  he  be  metaphysician 
or  man  of  science,  his  starting-point  is  the  same ;  and 
they  are  in  error  who  say  that  the  metaphysician  differs 
from  the  man  of  science  in  drawing  his  explanation  from  the 
recesses  of  his  own  mind  in  lieu  of  drawing  it  from  the  ob- 
servation of  facts.  Both  observe  facts,  and  both  draw  their 
interpretations  from  their  own  minds.  Nay,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  necessarily,  even  in  the  most  familiar  fact,  the  annex- 
ation of  mental  inference — some  formal  element  added  by 
the  mind,  suggested  by,  but  not  given  in,  the  immediate  ob- 
servation. Facts  are  the  registration  of  direct  observation 
and  direct  inference,  congeries  of  particulars  partly  sensa- 

*  Broussais  :  De  rirritation,  2ad  ed.  1839,  i.  55. 
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tional,  partly  ideal.  The  scientific  value  of  facts  depends  on 
the  validity  of  the  inferences  bound  up  with  them ;  and  hence 
the  profound  truth  of  CuUen's  paradox,  that  there  are  more 
false  facts  than  false  theories  current. 

The  facts  comprised  in  the  phenomenon  of '  Table-turning ' 

are  by  no  means  so  simple  as  they  have  been  represented.    Let 

us,  however,  reserve  aU  criticism,  and  fix  our  attention  solely 

on  the  phenomenon,  which,  expressed   in   rigorous  terms, 

amounts  to  this :— the  table  turns ;  the  cause  of  its  turning 

is  unknown.     To  explain  this,  one  class  of  metaphysical  minds 

refers  it  to  the  agency  of  an  unseen  Spirit.     Connecting  the 

spiritual  manifestation  with  others  which  have  been  narrated 

to  him,  the  interpreter  finds  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  a 

Spirit  moved  the  table  ;  for  '  the  movement  assuredly  issued 

from  no  human  agency ;'  the  respectable  witnesses  '  declared 

they  did  not  push.'    Unless  the  table  moved  itself,  therefore, 

his  conclusion  must  be  that  it  was  moved  by  a  Spirit. 

Minds   of  another  class   give   another  explanation,   one 
equally  metaphysical,  although  its  advocates  scornfully  reject 
the  spiritual   hypothesis.      These  minds  are   indisposed  to 
admit  the  existence  of  Spirits  as  agents  in  natural  phenomena ; 
but  their  interpretation,  in  spite  of  its  employing  the  lan- 
guage   of   Science,    is   as   utterly   removed   from   scientific 
method  as  the  spiritual  interpretation  they  despise.     They 
attribute  the  phenomenon  to  Electricity.     Connecting  this 
supposed  electrical  manifestation  with  some  other  facts  which 
seem  to  warrant  the  belief  of  nervous  action  being  identi- 
cal with  electricity,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
electricity  streams  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers.     It  is  even 
suggested  by  one  gentleman  that  '  the  nervous  fluid  has  pro- 
bably a  rotatory  action,  and  a  power  of  throwing  off  some  of 
its  surplus  force.'     How  entirely  these  ideas  of  nervous  fluid, 
rotatory  power,  and  surplus  force  are  additions  drawn  from  the 
imagination  and  not  supplied  in  the  objects,  I  need  scarcely 
pause  to  point  out. 

Each  of  these  explanations  has  been  very  widely  accepted 
by  the  general  public.     The  obvious  defect  in  both  lies  in 
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the  utter  absence  of  any  objective  guarantee.     We  ought 
to  be  satisfied  with  no  explanation  which  is  without  iffe  valid 
guarantee.     Before  we  purchase  silver  spoons   we  demand 
to  see  the  mark  of  Silversmiths'  Hall,  to  be  assured  that  the 
spoons  are  silver,  and  not  plated  only.     The   test  of  the 
assayer  dispels  our  misgivings.     In  like  manner  when  the 
motion  of  a  table  is  explained  by  spiritual  agency,  instead 
of  debating  whether  the  spirit  '  bring  airs  from  heaven  or 
blasts  from  hell,'  we  let  our  scepticism  fall  on  the  preliminary 
assumption  of  the  spirit's  presence.     Prove  the  presence  of 
the  spirit,  before  you  ask  us  to  go  further.     If  present,  the 
spirit  is  perhaps  capable  of  producing  this  motion  of  the 
table ;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is,  for  we  know  nothing 
about  spirits ;  at  any  rate  the  primary  point  requiring  proof 
is  the  presence  of  the  spirit ;  we  cannot  permit  you  to  assume 
such  a  presence  merely  to  explain  such  a  movement ;  for  if 
the  fact  to  be  explained  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  explanation, 
we  might  with  equal  justice  assume  that  the  movement  was 
caused  by  an  invisible  dragon  who  turned  the  table  by  the 
fanning  of  his  awful  wings.     If  it  is   permissible  to  draw 
material  from  the  Subject,  and  to  make  such   assumption 
valid  as  regards  objects,  our  right  to  assume  the  dragon  is 
on  a  par  with  our  right  to  assume  the  spirit. 

A  similar  initial  error  is  observable  in  the  electrical  hypo- 
thesis. Electricity  may  be  a  less  intrinsically  improbable 
assumption,  but  its  presence  requires  proof.  After  that  step 
had  been  taken,  we  should  require  proof  that  electricity 
could  comport  itself  with  reference  to  tables  and  similar 
bodies  in  this  particular  manner.  We  have  various  tests  for 
the  presence  of  electricity ;  various  means  of  ascertaining 
how  it  would  act  upon  a  table.  But  seeing  that  the  gentle- 
man who  spoke  so  confidently  of  'currents  issuing  from 
the  tips  of  the  fingers '  never  once  attempted  to  prove  that 
there  were  currents ;  and  knowing  moreover  that  these 
currents,  if  present,  would  not  make  a  table  turn,  all  men 
of  true  scientific  culture  dismissed  the  explanation  with 
contempt. 
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Such  were  the  metaphysical  explanations  of  the  pheno- 
menon. They  are  vitiated  by  fcheir  Method.  Very  different 
was  that  pursued  by  men  of  science.  The  object  sought  was 
the,  unknown  cause  of  the  table's  movement.  To  reach  the 
unknown  we  must  pass  by  the  Objective  Method  through 
the  avenues  of  the  known ;  we  must  not  attempt  to  reach  it 
through  the  unknown.  Is  there  any  known  fact  with  which 
this  movement  can  be  allied?  The  first  and  most  obvious 
suggestion  was  that  the  table  was  pushed  by  the  hands  which 
rested  on  it.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  expla- 
nation, namely,  '  that  the  persons  declare  solemnly  they  did 
not  push ;  and,  as  persons  of  the  highest  respectability,  we 
are  bound  to  believe  them.'  Is  this  statement  of  any  value  ? 
The  whole  question  is  involved  in  it.  But  the  philosophical 
mind  is  very  little  affected  by  guarantees  of  respectability  in 
matters  implicating  sagacity  rather  than  integrity.  The 
Frenchman  assured  his  friend  that  the  earth  did  turn  round 
the  sun,  and  offered  his  parole  d'honneur  as  a  guarantee  ;  but 
in  the  delicate  and  difficult  question  of  science,  paroles 
d'honneur  have  a  quite  inappreciable  weight.  We  may  there- 
fore set  aside  the  respectability  of  the  witnesses,  and,  with 
full  confidence  in  their  integrity,  estimate  the  real  value  of 
their  assertion,  which  amounts  to  this  :  they  were  not  con- 
scions  of  pushing.  If  we  come  to  examine  such  a  case,  we 
find  Physiology  in  possession  of  abundant  examples  of  mus- 
cular action  unaccompanied  by  distinct  consciousness,  and 
some  of  these  examples  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
unconscious  pushing,  which  may  have  turned  the  table  ;  and 
we  are  thus  satisfied  of  three  important  points  : — 1.  Pushing 
is  an  adequate  cause,  and  will  serve  as  well  as  either  the 
supposed  spirit  or  electricity  to  explain  the  movement  of 
the  table.  2.  Pushing  may  take  place  without  any  distinct 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  those  who  push,  3.  Expectant 
attention  is  known  to  produce  such  a  state  of  the  muscles  as 
would  occasion  this  unconscious  pushing. 

Considered  therefore  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  this  of  un- 
conscious pushing  is  strictly  scientific ;  it  may  not  be  true, 
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but  it  has  fulfilled  the  preliminary  conditions.  Unlike  the 
two  hypotheses  it  opposes,  it  assumes  nothing  previously 
unknown,  or  not  easily  demonstrable;  every  position  has 
been  or  may  be  verified ;  whereas  the  metaphysicians  have 
not  verified  one  of  their  positions  :  they  have  not  proved  the 
presence  of  their  agents,  nor  have  they  proved  that  these 
agents,  if  present,  would  act  in  the  required  manner.  Of 
spirit  we  know  nothing,  consequently  can  predicate  nothing. 
Of  electricity  we  know  something,  but  what  is  known  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  table-turning  hypothesis.  Of  pushing 
we  know  that  it  can  and  does  turn  tables.  All  then  that  is 
required  to  convert  this  latter  hypothesis  into  scientific 
certainty,  is  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  pushing  in  this 
particular  case.  And  it  is  proved  in  many  ways,  positive 
and  negative,  as  I  showed  when  the  phenomenon  first  became 
the  subject  of  public  investigation.  Positive,  because  if  the 
hands  rest  on  a  loose  table-cloth,  or  on  substances  with  per- 
fectly smooth  surfaces  which  will  glide  easily  over  the  table, 
the  cloth  or  the  substances  will  move,  and  not  the  table. 
Negative,  because  if  the  persons  are  duly  warned  of  their 
liability  to  unconscious  pushing,  and  are  told  to  keep  vigilant 
guard  over  their  sensations,  they  do  not  move  the  table, 
although  previously  they  may  have  moved  it  frequently. 
When  we  have  thus  verified  the  presence  of  unconscious 
pushing,  aU  the  links  in  the  chain  have  been  verified,  and 
certainty  is  complete. 

§  23.  Reviewing  the  three  explanations  which  the  phe- 
nomenon of  table-turning  called  forth,  we  elicit  one  charac- 
teristic as  distinguishing  the  scientific  or  Objective  Method, 
namely,  the  verification  of  each  stage  in  the  process,  the 
guaranteeing  of  each  separate  point,  the  cultivated  caution 
of  proceeding  to  the  unknown  solely  through  the  avenues  of 
the  known.  The  germinal  difference,  then,  between  the 
metaphysical  and  scientific  Methods,  is  not  that  they  draw 
their  explanations  from  a  different  source,  the  one  employing 
Reasoning  where  the  other  employs  Observation,  but  that 
the  one  is  content  with  an  explanation  which  has  no  further 


guarantee  than  is  given  in  the  logical  explanation  of  the 
difficulty ;  whereas  the  other  imperatively  demands  that  every 
assumption  should  be  treated  as  provisional,  hypothetical, 
until  it  has  been  confronted  with  fact,  tested  by  acknowledged 
tests,  in  a  word,  verified.  The  guarantee  of  the  meta- 
physician is  purely  logical,  subjective:  it  is  the  intellectus 
sibi  permissus ;  the  guarantee  of  the  other  is  derived  from  a 
correspondence  of  the  internal  with  the  external  order.  As 
Bacon  says,  all  merely  logical  explanations  are  valueless,  the 
subtlety  of  nature  greatly  surpassing  that  of  argument: 
*  Subtilitas  naturae  subtilitatem  argumentandi  multis  partibus 
superat ; '  and  he  farther  says,  with  his  usual  felicity,  '  Sed 
axiomata  a  particularibus  rite  et  ordine  abstracta  nova  par- 
ticularia  rursus  facil^  indicant  et  designant.'  It  is  these 
'  new  particulars  '  which  are  reached  through  those  already 
known,  and  complete  the  links  of  the  causal  chain. 

Open  the  history  of  Science  at  any  chapter  you  will,  and 
its  pages  wiU  show  how  all  the  errors  which  have  gained 
acceptance  gained  it  because  this  important  principle  of 
verification  of  particulars  was  neglected.  Incessantly  the 
mind  of  man  leaps  forward  to  '  anticipate '  Nature,  and  is 
satisfied  with  such  anticipations  if  they  have  a  logical  con- 
sistence. VHien  Galen  and  Aristotle  thought  that  the  air 
circulated  in  the  arteries,  causing  the  pulse  to  beat,  and 
cooling  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  they  were  content  with 
this  plausible  anticipation ;  they  did  not  verify  the  facts  of 
the  air's  presence,  and  its  cooling  effect ;  when  they  said 
that  the  'spirituous  blood'  nourished  the  delicate  organs, 
such  as  the  lungs,  and  the  'venous  blood'  nourished  the 
coarser  organs,  such  as  the  liver ;  when  they  said  that  the 
'spirit,'  which  was  the  purer  element  of  the  blood,  was 
formed  in  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  venous  blood  in  the 
right  ventricle,  they  contented  themselves  with  unverified 
assumptions.  In  like  manner,  when  in  our  own  day  physio- 
logists of  eminence  maintain  that  in  the  organism  there  is 
a  Vital  Force  which  suspends  chemical  actions,  they  content 
themselves  with  a  metaphysical  unverified  interpretation  of 
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phenomena.  If  they  came  to  rigorous  confrontation  with 
fact,  they  would  see  that  so  far  from  chemical  action  being 
'  suspended '  it  is  incessantly  at  work  in  the  organism  ;  the 
varieties  observable  being  either  due  to  a  difference  of  condi- 
tions (which  will  produce  varieties  out  of  the  organism),  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  action  is  masked  by  other  actions. 

§  24.  If  the  foregoing  discussion  has  carried  with  it  the 
reader's   assent,  he   will   perceive   that   the   distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Science  is  its  Method  of  graduated  Verifi- 
cation, and  not,  as  some  think,  the  employment  of  Induction 
in  lieu  of  Deduction.     All  Science  is  deductive,  and  deduc- 
tive in  proportion  to  its  separation  from  ordinary  knowledge, 
and  its  co-ordination  into  System.     The  true  antithesis  is 
not  between  Induction  and  Deduction,  but  between  verified 
and  unverified  cases  of  Induction  and  Deduction.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  modem  philosophies  lies  in 
the  facility  with  which  the  one  accepted  axioms  and  hypo- 
theses as  the  basis  for  its  deductions,   and  the  cultivated 
caution  with  which  the  other  insists  on  verifying  its  axioms 
and  hypotheses  before   deducing  conclusions   from  them.* 
We  guess  as  freely  as  the  ancients ;  but  we  know  that  we 
are  guessing ;  and  if  we  chance  to  forget  it,  our  rivals  quickly 
remind  us  that  our  guess  is  not  evidence.     Without  guessing. 
Science  would  be  impossible.    We  should   never  discover 
new  islands,  did  we  not  often  venture  seawards  with  intent 
to  sail  beyond  the  sunset.     To  find  new  land,  we  must  often 
quit  sight  of  land.     As  Dr.  Thomson  admirably  expresses 
it : — *  Philosophy  proceeds  upon  a  system  of  credit,  and  if 
she  never  advanced  beyond  her  tangible  capital,  our  wealth 
would  not  be  so  enormous  as   it  is.'f     While  both  meta- 
physician and  man  of  science  trade  on  a  system  of  credit, 
they  do  so  with  profoundly  different  views  of  its  aid.     The  me- 
taphysician is  a  merchant  who  speculates  boldly,  but  without 

*  Mr.  Batma,  Molecular  Mechanics,  1866,  p.  3,  speaks  of  those  'modem  thinkers 
who  despise  the  deductive  method  as  a  useless  relic  of  the  past.'  Thej  must  bo 
very  shallow  thinkers  who  do  not  see  that  it  is  the  Subjective,  not  the  Deductive, 
Method  which  is  the  useless  relic  of  the  past. 

t  Thomson:  Outlines  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  312. 


that  convertible  capital  which  can  enable  him  to  meet  his 
engagements.  He  gives  bills,  yet  has  no  gold,  no  goods  to 
answer  for  them ;  these  bills  are  not  representative  of  wealth 
which  exists  in  any  warehouse.  Magnificent  as  his  specu- 
lations seem,  the  first  obstinate  creditor  who  insists  on  pay- 
ment makes  him  bankrupt.  The  man  of  science  is  also  a 
venturesome  merchant,  but  one  fully  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  soHd  capital  which  can  on  emergency  be  produced  to  meet 
his  bills ;  he  knows  the  risks  he  runs  whenever  that  amount 
of  capital  is  exceeded ;  he  knows  that  bankruptcy  awaits  him 
if  capital  be  not  forthcoming. 

§  25.  Astronomy  became  a  science  when  men  began  to 
seek  the  unknown  through  the  known,  and  to  interpret 
celestial  phenomena  by  those  laws  which  were  recognised  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Geology  became  possible  as  a 
science  when  its  principal  phenomena  were  explained  by 
those  laws  of  the  action  of  water,  visibly  operating  in  every 
river,  estuary,  and  bay.  Except  in  the  grandeur  of  its  sweep, 
the  mind  pursues  the  same  course  in  the  interpretation  of 
geological  facts  which  record  the  annals  of  the  universe,  as 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  ordinary  incidents  of  daily  life. 
To  read  the  pages  of  the  great  Stone-book,  and  to  perceive 
from  the  wet  streets  that  rain  has  recently  fallen,  are  the  same 
intellectual  processes.  In  the  one  case  the  mind  traverses 
immeasurable  spaces  of  time,  and  infers  that  the  phenomena 
were  produced  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  have  pro- 
duced similar  phenomena  within  recent  experience;  in  the 
other  case,  the  mind  similarly  infers  that  the  wet  streets  and 
swollen  gutters  have  been  produced  by  the  same  cause  we 
have  frequently  observed  to  produce  them.  Let  the  inference 
span  with  its  mighty  arch  a  myriad  of  years,  or  span  but  a 
few  minutes,  in  each  case  it  rises  from  the  ground  of  certain 
familiar  indications,  and  reaches  an  antecedent  known  to  be 
capable  of  producing  these  indications.  Both  inferences  may 
be  wrong :  the  wet  streets  may  have  been  wetted  by  a  water- 
cart,  or  by  the  bursting  of  a  pipe.  We  cast  about  for  some 
other  indication  of  rain  besides  the  wetness  of  the  streets  and 
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the  turbid  rush  of  gutters,  which  might  equally  have  been 
produced  by  the  bursting  of  a  water-pipe.  If  we  see  passers- 
by  carrying  wet  umbrellas,  some  still  held  above  the  head, 
our  inference  is  strengthened  by  this  indication,  that  rain,  and 
no  other  cause,  produced  the  phenomena.  In  like  manner, 
the  geologist  casts  about  for  other  indications  besides  those 
of  the  subsidence  of  water,  and  as  they  accumulate,  his  con- 
viction strengthens. 

§  26.  While  this  is  the  course  of  Science,  the  course  of 
Metaphysics  is  very  different.  Its  inferences  start  from  no 
well-grounded  basis;  the  arches  they  throw  are  not  from 
known  fact  to  unknown  fact,  but  from  some  unknown  to 
some  other  unknown.  Deductions  are  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  God,  the  nature  of  Spirit,  the  essences  of  Things,  and 
from  what  Eeason  can  postulate.  Rising  from  such  mists, 
the  arch  so  brilliant  to  look  upon  is  after  all  a  rainbow,  not  a 
bridge. 

To  make  his  method  legitimate,  the  metaphysician  must 
first  prove  that  a  co-ordinate  correspondence  exists  between 
Nature  and  his  Intuitional  Reason,^  so  that  whatever  is  true 
of  the  one  must  be  true  of  the  other.  The  geologist,  for 
example,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  action  of 
waters  was  essentially  the  same  millions  of  years  ago  as  it  is 
in  the  present  day ;  so  that  whatever  can  be  positively  proved 
of  it  now,  may  be  confidently  asserted  of  it  then.  He  subse- 
quefitly  brings  evidence  to  corroborate  his  assumption  by 
showing  that  the  assumption  is  necessary  and  competent  to 
explain  facts  not  otherwise  to  be  consistently  explained.  But 
does  the  metaphysician  stand  in  a  similar  position?  Does 
he  show  any  validity  in  his  preliminary  assumption  ?  Does 
he  produce  any  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  nexus  between 

♦  By  Intuitional  Reason  I  here  wish  to  express  what  the  Germans  call 
Vernunft,  which  they  distinguish  from  Verstand,  as  Coleridge  tried  to  make 
Englishmen  distinguish  between  Reason  and  Understanding.  The  term  Reason  is 
too  deeply  rooted  in  our  language  to  be  twisted  into  any  new  direction  ;  and  I 
hope  by  the  unusual  '  Intuitional  Reason '  to  keep  the  reader's  attention  aliro  to 
the  fact  that  by  it  is  designated  the  process  of  the  mind  engaged  in  transcendental 
inquiry. 


his  Intuitional  Reason  and  those  noumena  or  essences,  about 
which  he  reasons ;  does  he  show  the  probability  of  there  being 
such  a  correspondence  between  the  two,  that  what  is  true  of  the 
one  may  be  accepted  as  probable  of  the  other  ?     Nothing  of 
the  kind.     He  assumes  that  it  is  so.     He  assumes,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  all  Philosophy,  that  Intuitional  Reason  is  com- 
petent to  deliver  verdicts,  even  when  the  evidence  is  entirely 
furnished  by  itself.     He  assumes  that  his  Intuitions  are  face  to 
face  with  Existences,  and  have  consequently  immediate  know- 
ledge of  them.    But  this  immense  assumption,  this  gratuitous 
begging  of  the  whole  question,  can  only  be  permitted  after 
a  demonstration  that  the  contrary  assumption  must  be  false. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  we  can  assume  the  contrary,  and  assume 
it  on  evidence  as  cogent  as  that  which  furnishes  his  assump- 
tion.    I  can  assume  that  Intuitions  are  not  face  to  face  with 
Existences ;  indeed  this  assumption  seems  to  me  by  far  the 
most  probable ;  and  it  is  surely  as  valid  as  the  one  it  opposes? 
I  call  upon  the  metaphysician  to  prove  the  validity  of  his 
assumption,  or  the  invalidity  of  mine.     I  call  upon  him  for 
some  principle  of  verification.     He  may  tell  me  (as  in  past 
years  the  Hegelians  used  to  tell  me,  not  without  impatience) 
that  'Reason  must  verify  itself ;'  but  unhappily  Reason  has 
no  such  power ;  for  if  it  had.  Philosophy  would  not  be  dis- 
puting about  first  principles ;  and  when  it  claims  the  power, 
who  is  to  answer  for  its  accuracy,  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ? 
If  Ontology  is  possible,  its  only  basis  rests  on  the  assumed 
correspondence  of  the  external  and  internal  orders,  a  basis 
shown  by  Psychology  to  be  excessively  treacherous.     If  all 
concepts  are  reducible  to  percepts,  and  our  widest  generali- 
sations are  only  Re-presentations  of  what  originally  was  Pre- 
sentation, Ontology  has  no  standing  place.      Its  data  are 
figments — subjective  constructions  in  which  formal  elements 
are  transmuted  into  material  elements,  relations  are  trans- 
formed into  objects,  abstractions  are  personified  and  endowed 
with  reality. 

§  27.  The   objects  with  which   Ontology  concerns   itself 
do  not  admit  of  Presentation  {Anschauung),  consequently  its 
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conclusions  are  incapable  of  being  verified.  We  can  never 
know  whether  the  assumed  correspondence  between  the  order 
in  our  thoughts  and  the  order  in  things  is  a  real  correspond- 
ence. For  example.  Cause  is  a  concept  constructed  out  of 
formal  elements — an  inference  which  posits  the  reality  of 
something  over  and  above  the  unconditional  antecedence  and 
sequence  given  in  Experience.  Let  us  admit  the  reality ;  we 
cannot  safely  proceed  beyond  the  inference ;  we  cannot 
justify  our  transformation  of  this  inference  into  an  object 
having  knowable  qualities ;  we  are  not  entitled  to  found  in- 
ferences on  this  inference.  Cause  then  remains  a  nebulous 
thought.  If  we  attempt  to  define  it  our  definitions  will  be 
arbitrary ;  if  attempt  to  deduce  from  it,  our  deductions  will 
be  figments.  Herein  lies  the  distinction  between  Mathematics 
and  Metaphysics :  the  one  can,  and  the  other  cannot,  be  re- 
duced to  Presentation  ;  the  one  has,  and  the  other  has  not,  an 
objective  basis  and  a  constant  verification.  The  material 
elements  of  Mathematics  are  physical  facts  gained  through 
Sense ;  the  formal  elements  are  simply  serial  dispositions  of 
the  objects ;  and  thus  the  widest  reaches  of  mathematical 
speculation  are  only  the  tvriting  out  of  objective  knowledge, 
the  development  of  identical  propositions."* 

§  28.  Metaphysicians  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
Intuitional  Reason,  which  is  independent  of  Experience,  is 
absolute  and  final  in  its  guarantee.  The  validity  of  its  con- 
clusions is  self-justified.  Hegel  boldly  says,  'Whatever  is 
rational  is  real,  and  whatever  is  real  is  rational, — das  Ver- 
nunftige  ist  wirklich  und  das  Wirkliche  vemiinftig,'  And 
writers  of  less  metaphysical  rigour  frequently  avow  the 
axiom,  and  always  imply  it.  Thus  in  a  remarkable  article  on 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  which  appeared  in  the/  Prospective  Review,' 
wo  read  that  Philosophy  in  England  has  dwindled  down  to 
mere  Psychology  and  Logic,  whereas  its  proper  business  is 

*  On  the  contrast  between  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics,  see  the  admirable 
eBsay  of  Kant  :  Untersuchungcn  iiber  die  Deutlichkeit  der  Grundsdtze  der  naiurlicken 
Theologie  und  der  Moral ;  and  Apelt  :  Die  Metaphyaik,  §  6.  Compare  Mansel  : 
Metaphysics,  p.  285.  I  have  argued  the  point  more  fully  in  the  cbipter  on  Spinoza, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  211-215. 


with  the  notions  of  Time,  Space,  Substance,  Soul,  God ;  '  to 
pronounce  upon  the  validity  of  these  notions  as  revelations 
of  real  Existence,  and,  if  they  be  reliable,  use  them  as  a  bridge 
to  cross  the  chasm  from  relative  Thought  to  absolute  Being. 
Once  safe  across,  and  gazing  about  it  in  that  realm,  the 
mind  stands  in  presence  of  the  objects  of  Ontology.' 

*  Once  safe  across  ; '  this  is  indeed  the  step  which  consti- 
tutes the  whole  journey;    unhappily  we  have  no  means  of 
getting  safe  across ;  and  in  this  helplessness  we  had  better 
hold  ourselves  aloof  from  the  attempt.     If  a  man  were  to 
discourse  with  amplitude  of  detail  and  eloquence  of  con- 
viction respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Sirius,  setting  forth  in 
explicit  terms  what  they  were  like,  what  embryonic  forms 
they  passed  through,  what  had  been  the  course  of  their  social 
evolution  and  what  would  be  its  ultimate  stage,  we  should 
first  ask.  And  pray.  Sir,  what  evidence  have  you  for  these 
particulars  ?  what  guarantee  do  you  offer  for  the  validity  of 
these  conclusions  ?     K  he  replied  that  Intuitional  Reason 
assured  him  these   things   must  be  so  from   the  inherent 
necessities   of  the  case,  he  having  logically  evolved  these 
conclusions  from  the  data  of  Reason ;  we  should  suppose  him 
to  be  either  attempting  to  mystify  us,  or  to  be  hopelessly 
insane.     Nor  would  this  painful  impression  be  removed  by 
his  proceeding  to  affirm  that  he  never  thought  of  trusting  to 
such  fallacious  arguments  as  could  be  furnished  by  Obser- 
vation and  Experiment — tests  wholly  inapplicable  to  objects 
so  remote  from  all  experience,  and  accessible  only  by  Reason. 
In   the   present   day,    speculations    on   the   Metaphysical 
Method  are  not,  intrinsically,  more  rational  than  theories 
respecting  the  development   of   animated  beings   peopling 
Sirius  ;  nay,  however  masked  by  the  ambiguities  of  language 
and  old  familiarities  of  speculation,  the  attempt  is  really 
less  rational,*  the  objects  being  even  less  accessible.     Psy- 
chology has  taught  us  one  lesson  at  least,  namely,  that  we 
cannot  know  causes   and  essences,   because   Experience  is 
limited  to  sequences  and  phenomena.     Nothing  is  gained  by 
despising   Experience,   and    seeking  refuge   in   Intuitional 
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Reason.  The  senses  may  be  imperfect  channels,  but  at  anj 
rate  they  are  in  direct  communication  with  their  objects,  and 
are  true  up  to  a  certain  point.  The  error  arising  from  one 
sense  may  be  corrected  by  another;  what»to  the  eye  appears 
round,  the^hand  feels  to  be  square.  But  Intuitional  Eeason 
has  no  such  safeguard.  It  has  only  itself  to  correct  its  own 
errors.  Holding  itself  aloof  from  the  corroborations  of  Sense, 
it  is  aloof  from  aU  possible  verification,  because  it  cannot 
employ  the  test  of  confrontation  with  fact. 

This  conviction  has  been  growing  slowly.  It  could  never 
have  obtained  general  acceptance  until  the  Metaphysical 
Method  had  proved  its  incapacity  by  centuries  of  failure.  In 
the  course  of  our  History  we  shall  see  the  question  of  Certi- 
tude continually  forced  upon  philosophers,  always  producing 
a  crisis  in  speculation,  although  always  again  eluded  by  the 
more  eager  and  impatient  intellects.  Finally,  these  repeated 
crises  disengage  the  majority  of  minds  from  so  hopeless  a 
pursuit,  and  set  them  free  to  follow  Science  which  has 
Certitude. 

§  29.  History  with  overwhelming  evidence  proves  the 
incompetence  of  the  Subjective  Method ;  Psychology  with 
irresistible  force  displays  the  cause.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  this  Method  is  followed  by  metaphy- 
sicians exclusively ;  they,  indeed,  have  uniformly  employed 
it,  and  were  forced  by  the  nature  of  their  enquiries  to  employ 
it;  but  savans  unhappily  have  shown  a  fatal  facihty  in 
employing  it  likewise,  and  have  thereby  obstructed  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  All  we  can  say  is  that  only  on  the 
Objective  Method  has  Science  been  successful ;  because  only 
by  the  verification  of  conceptions  can  Truth — which  is 
the  correspondence  of  the  internal  and  external  orders — 
be  reached. 

With  the  validity  of  the  Subjective  Method  stands  or  falls 
the  truth  of  Metaphysics,  since  that  is  the  Method  which 
alone  can  be  employed  in  such  enquiries.  There  are  three 
grand  divisions  of  Metaphysics,  and  these  are  Psychology, 
Cosmology,  and  Theology.     It  is  possible  to  treat  all  three 


on  the  Objective  Method  by  restricting  them  to  their  corre- 
sponding phenomena,  and  waiving  all  enquiry  into  essential 
causes;  but  this  is  Science,  and  for  the  present  we  are 
dealing  with  Metaphysics ;  we  will  therefore  follow  Wolf,  and 
adopt  the  scholastic  terms  Rational  Psychology,  Rational 
Cosmology,  and  Rational  Theology.  And  as  many  of  my 
readers  will  probably  be  more  disposed  to  accept  Mr.  Mansel's 
criticism  of  these  delusive  eifforts  to  transcend  Experience, 
than  a  criticism  from  the  positive  point  of  view,  I  will  here 
borrow  his  remarks  : — 

*  The  aim  of  Rational  Psychology  is  to  frame  definitions 
exhibiting  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  and  its  properties, 
as  realities  conceived  by  the  intellect,  underlying  and  implied 
by  the  phenomena  presented  in  consciousness ;  and  to  prove 
by  a  demonstrative  process  that  the  notions  thus  defined 
necessarily   flow    one   from   another.      Psychology   is   thus 
raised  from  a  science  of  observation  to  one  of  demonstra- 
tion ; '  [more  accurately,  from  a  science  of  observation  to 
one   of  inference   and  deduction  from  inferences]   'and  its 
objects  are  transformed  from  phenomena  presented  in  expe- 
rience to  realities  contemplated  by  the  intellect.     The  soul, 
by  virtue  of  its  essential  nature  as  a  simple  substance,  is 
shown  to  possess,  of  necessity,  certain  attributes  as  rationally 
conceived  and  defined — such  as  sense,  imagination,  intelli- 
gence, will,  spirituality,  indestructibility,  and  so  forth ;  and 
the  same  conclusions  are  even  demonstrated  of  other  spiritual 
natures  which  partake  of  the  generic  attribute  of  the  soul.' 
Mr.   Mansel  hereupon   observes : — '  The   weakness    of   the 
whole  process  is  that  it  tacitly  postulates  as  its  startmg- 
point  a  principle  which  is  neither  evident  in  itself,  nor  such 
as  can  be  made  evident  by  any  process  of  thought.     It  as- 
sumes, that  is  to  say,  a  transcendental  definition  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  soul  beyond  and  above  the  facts  and  relations 
which  are  manifested  in  consciousness.     But  how  is   the 
truth  of  such  a  definition  to  be  guaranteed  ?     Of  the  soul 
as  a  simple  substance,  apart  from  its  particular  modification, 
consciousness  tells  us  nothing.     How  then  is  the  abstract 
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conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  verified?  It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;  for  self-evidence  is  nothing  more 
than  the  instantaneous  assent  of  consciousness ;  and  the 
assumption  in  question  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  consciousness  at  all.  It  cannot  be  demonstrable;  for  it 
could  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  assumption  of  a  higher 
notion  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  which  the  same  ques- 
tion would  then  have  to  be  raised.  It  cannot  be  generalised 
from  experience  ;  for  experience  deals  with  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness only,  and  tells  us  not  of  what  must  he,  but  only  of 
what  is  or  seems  to  he.  Unable  to  verify  his  fundamental 
definition  by  any  reference  to  the  reality  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  the  metaphysician  is  compelled  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  relations  of  the  language  by  which  it  is 
represented.'  ^ 

Mr.  Mansel  then  examines  Eational  Cosmology,  showing 
that  it  can  '  contain  nothing  more  than  an  analysis  of  general 
notions,  and  can  lead  to  no  conclusions  but  such  as  the 
philosopher  has  himself  virtually  assumed  in  his  premises. 
The  abstract  notion  of  the  world  contains  implicitly  what- 
ever attributes  we  choose  to  assume  as  its  constituents  ; 
and  the  metaphysical  or  logical  analysis  of  that  notion  can 
contain  no  more.' 

Still  more  incisive  is  his  criticism  on  Rational  Theology, 
which  starts  from  a  nominal  definition  of  the  Deity.  *  How 
do  we  know,'  he  asks,  *  that  our  conception  at  all  corresponds 
to  the  nature  of  the  Being  whom  it  professes  to  represent  ?  ' 

§  30.  It  is  the  slow  rise  of  the  Objective  Method  and  its 
gradual  extension  into  regions  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Subjective  Method  which  this  History  will  have  to  exhibit ; 
and  the  exposition  will  be  twofold,  showing  the  failures  of 
the  one  Method  and  the  successes  of  its  rival.  Thus 
will  be  established  the  conclusion  that  no  problem  merits 
our  attention  unless  its  solution  is  verifiable,  and  all  problems 
are  unverifiable  on  the  Subjective  Method. 


*  Mansel  :  Metaphysics,  p.  293. 
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But  on  what  does  Verification  rest  ?  Before  this  can  be 
answered  it  is  requisite  to  discuss  the  much  debated  question 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge.  Have  we  any  higher  source  than 
Experience  ?  Is  there  a  fountain  of  Truth  which  springs 
from  a  source  independent  of  Experience  ?  I  shall  have  to 
treat  this  question  by  and  by,  but  it  is  needful  first  to  consider 
the  nature  of  our  Test  of  Truth. 
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conception  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  be  verified?  It 
cannot  be  self-evident ;  for  self-evidence  is  nothing  more 
than  the  instantaneous  assent  of  consciousness ;  and  the 
assumption  in  question  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  consciousness  at  all.  It  cannot  be  demonstrable;  for  it 
could  only  be  demonstrated  by  the  assumption  of  a  higher 
notion  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  which  the  same  ques- 
tion would  then  have  to  be  raised.  It  cannot  be  generalised 
from  experience  ;  for  experience  deals  with  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness only,  and  tells  us  not  of  what  must  he,  but  only  of 
what  is  or  seems  to  he.  Unable  to  verify  his  fundamental 
definition  by  any  reference  to  the  reality  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  the  metaphysician  is  compelled  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  relations  of  the  language  by  which  it  is 
represented.'  "^ 

Mr.  Mansel  then  examines  Eational  Cosmology,  showing 
that  it  can  '  contain  nothing  more  than  an  analysis  of  general 
notions,  and  can  lead  to  no  conclusions  but  such  as  the 
philosopher  has  himself  virtually  assumed  in  his  premises. 
The  abstract  notion  of  the  world  contains  implicitly  what- 
ever attributes  we  choose  to  assume  as  its  constituents  ; 
and  the  metaphysical  or  logical  analysis  of  that  notion  can 
contain  no  more.' 

Still  more  incisive  is  his  criticism  on  Eational  Theology, 
which  starts  from  a  nominal  definition  of  the  Deity.  *  How 
do  we  know,'  he  asks,  *  that  our  conception  at  aU  corresponds 
to  the  nature  of  the  Being  whom  it  professes  to  represent  ?  ' 

§  30.  It  is  the  slow  rise  of  the  Objective  Method  and  its 
gradual  extension  into  regions  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Subjective  Method  which  this  History  will  have  to  exhibit; 
and  the  exposition  will  be  twofold,  showing  the  failures  of 
the  one  Method  and  the  successes  of  its  rival.  Thus 
wiU  be  established  the  conclusion  that  no  problem  merits 
our  attention  unless  its  solution  is  verifiable,  and  all  problems 
are  unverifiable  on  the  Subjective  Method. 

♦  Mansel  :  Metaphysics,  p.  293. 
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But  on  what  does  Verification  rest?  Before  this  can  be 
answered.it  is  requisite  to  discuss  the  much  debated  question 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge.  Have  we  any  higher  source  than 
Experience?  Is  there  a  fountain  of  Truth  which  springs 
from  a  source  independent  of  Experience  ?  I  shall  have  to 
treat  this  question  by  and  by,  but  it  is  needful  first  to  consider 
the  nature  of  our  Test  of  Truth. 
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m.  THE  TEST  OF  TEUTH. 

§  31.  Truth  being  the  correspondence  between  the  in- 
ternal and  external  order,  what  is  the  test  of  that  correspon- 
dence ?  Widely  as  philosophers  differ  respecting  the  origin 
and  scope  of  knowledge,  they  are  unanimous  in  afl&rming 
that  the  ultimate  test  must  lie  in  the  verdict  of  Consciousness, 
whether  the  verdicts  of  Consciousness  are,  or  are  not,  con- 
formable with  Objective  Eeality.  Now  Consciousness  is  a  word 
of  delusive  vagueness,  and  moreover  some  of  its  *  verdicts' 
are  confessedly  false;  the  question  thus  arises.  Which  are 
certainly  true?  Metaphysicians  implicitly,  and  sometimes 
explicitly,*  assume  that  all  *  clear  and  distincc  idea^'  are 
true;  an  assumption  which  ill  accords  with  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  hallucinations,  and  many  false  hypo- 
theses. But  those  who  are  unprepared  for  so  facile  and 
delusive  an  answer  as  this,  and  who  recognise  that  Con- 
sciousness may  on  occasions  deliver  false  verdicts,  desire  to 
fix  some  criterion  of  its  infallibility,  when  it  is  infallible. 

A  startling  result  discloses  itself:  Consciousness  is  only 
infallible  in  verdicts  limited  to  identical  propositions,  or  per- 
haps the  better  phrase  would  be  propositions  of  equivalence, 
e.  g.  '  A  is  A,'  *  whatever  is,  is.'  f  Here,  and  only  here,  there 
is  no  fallibility.  No  possibility  of  error  weakens  an  iden- 
tical proposition.  Unhappily  this  immunity  from  error  ac- 
companies an  infertility  of  knowledge.     It  cannot  serve  as 

♦  As  the  Cartesians.  It  is  thus  boldly  stated  by  Tschiknhausen  :  •  venim  est 
quidquid  concipi  potest ;  falsum  vero  quod  non  concipi  potest.'— 7)c  Midicind 
Mentis,  1687,  quoted  by  Ueberweo  :  Logik.  This  canon  receives  its  full  illus- 
tration in  Hbgbl. 

t  XP^  rh  \4y€iv  t«  vouy  t'  ihy  tixfitvai.     Pabmenidls  :   Fragm.  v.  43. 


guidance,  for  it  leads  nowhither.  Its  security  is  imperilled  by 
the  first  step  in  advance  ;'for  no  sooner  is  one  thing  affirmed 
of  another,  than,  with  this  commencement  of  knowledge, 
fallibility  of  judgment  commences:  what  is  affirmed  may  be 
erroneously  affirmed;  the  door  has  been  opened,  and  error 
may  creep  in  stealthily,  or  stalk  in  imperiously.  Our  only 
resource  is  vigilance :  we  challenge  every  object  that  presents 
itself,  no  matter  how  insignificant  its  aspect,  and  force  it 
to  declare  its  quality.  This  vigilance  is  Verification,  or  the 
ascertainment  that  every  object  is  what  it  declares  itself  to 
be.  The  famous  principium  identatis  is  not  indeed  a  guide, 
but  it  is  a  test,"^  Hegel,  denying  that  it  is  a  law  of  thought 
(allowing  it  only  as  *  a  law  of  the  abstract  understanding,) ' 
affirms  that  ^  no  man  thinks  or  speaks  according  to  this  law ; 
to  say  that  a  planet  is  a  planet  and  magnetism  is  magnetism 
every  one  holds  to  be  frivolous.'  f  Perhaps  so ;  and  Locke 
styled  such  propositions  '  frivolous  :  '  J  nevertheless,  the 
whole  stress  of  Verification  consists  in  reducing  propositions 
to  identity  or  equivalence. 

Error  arises  with  Inference,  being  indeed  nothing  but  the 
misstatement  of  the  correspondence  between  what  is  inferred 
and  what  exists.  Only  two  ways  of  correcting  this  misstate- 
ment are  open  ;  and  I  formerly  called  them  respectively  the 
Real  Test  and  the  Ideal  Test.  The  first  is  a  reduction  of  the 
inference  to  a  sensation  (§  15).  The  second  is  a  reduction 
of  the  inference  to  a  necessity  of  thought.  Both  are  reduc- 
tions to  identical  or  equivalent  propositions,  which  render 
their  negatives  unthinkable.  The  certainty  of  feeling  as 
feeling  cannot  be  disturbed.  It  is  limpid  evidence.  If  I 
feel  cold,  I  may  indeed  err  as  to  the  external  cause  of  my 
feeling,  but  not  as  to  the  feeling  itself.  The  markings  of  a 
thermometer  may  assure  me  that  the  temperature  of  my 
body  during  an  ague-fit  is  higher  than  usual ;  but  feeling  is 

*  'Es  ist  ein  Princip  des  fixirenden  Verstandes,  nicht  der  erzeugenden 
Anschauung ;  der  festen  Ruhe,  nicht  der  fliissigen  Bewegung.'  Trendelekburg  : 
Logische  Untersuchungen,  1862.  ii.  156. 

t  Heoel:  Encgclopddie,  §  115. 

I  Comp.  Mamsel:  Prolegomena  Logica, -p.  191. 
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its  own  thermometer,  and  I  am  not  mistaken  in  reading  its 
indications  when  I  simply  say  Ifeel  colder,  not  hotter. 

§  32.  This  may  seem  somewhat  trite;  bnt  if  we  follow  the 
clue  it  will  lead  us  to  large  issues,  one  of  them  being  the 
principle  that  the  infallibility  of  Consciousness  in  each  in- 
stance is  the  impossibility  of  a  negative  being  thought. 
No  one  denies  that  an  identical  proposition  is  irresistible. 
Even  Hegel,  who,  among  other  feats  of  logical  legerdemain, 
showed  that  '  Every  A  is  at  the  same  time  not  A,'  did  not 
deny  that  A  was  A  whatever  else  it  might  be. 

Identical  propositions  are  frivolous  when  offered  as  en- 
largements of  knowledge,  but  not  when  appealed  to  as  tests 
of  certainty.  Condillac,  who  makes  all  reasoning  consist  in 
a  translation  of  identical  propositions,  distinguishes  between 
those  which  are  frivolous  because  their  identity  is  that  of 
terms,  and  those  which  are  serious  because  their  identity  is 
that  of  ideas.  Thus  to  say  '  six  is  six,'  teaches  nothing, 
being  only  an  iteration  of  the  term ;  but  to  say  ^  three  added 
to  three  yield  six'  enlarges  knowledge,  by  disclosing  the 
same  ideas  under  diversity  of  terms.  '  When  we  judge  two 
men  to  be  of  equal  size,  we  see  one  thing  in  the  two  things 
we  compare,  that  is  to  say,  one  size  in  two  men,  and  we  form 
an  identical  proposition.'  *  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  identity  here  disclosed  is  that  of  relation ;  the  ideas 
of  three  and  three,  and  of  six,  and  of  man  and  man  are 
diverse,  not  identical :  the  terms  '  three  and  three '  and  '  six ' 
fZenote  the  same  relations,  connote  different  ideas.  The 
relations  are  equivalent. 

Our  knowledge  begins  with  the  discernment  of  resem- 
blances and  differences:  it  ends  in  the  establishment  of 
equations,  which  are  the  resemblances  abstracted  from  the 
differences,  and  raised  into  equivalents.  At  first  sight  no 
one  would  conclude  that  2  +  1  was  the  same  as  4  —  1 :  terms 
and  ideas  are  obviously  different ;  but  that  an  equality  exists 
we  easily  disclose :  thus  2+1=3,  and  4-1  =  3,  and  the 

*  CoNpiLLAcj:  Langue  des  Calcuh,  p.  64.    Compare  also  D'Alembebt:  Dtscours 
Preliminaire. 


identity  becomes  visible  in  the  final  equation,  3  =  3.-^  If  I  say 
'Man  is  Man,'  it  is  an 'identical  but  uninstructive  propo- 
sition, having,  however,  irresistible  certainty,  because  the 
negative  is  unthinkable.  If  I  say  '  Man  is  an  Animal,'  it  is 
by  an  equation  with  abstraction  of  differences,  which  may 
possibly  be  erroneous  and  only  acquires  irresistible  force, 
when  an  equivalence  in  the  terms  Man  and  Animal  is  dis- 
closed. That  if  a  force  of  7  will  produce  a  velocity  of  3, 
another  force  of  21  will  produce  a  velocity  of  9  is  an  identical 
proposition,  although  the  identity  has  to  be  disclosed  in  an 
equation :  we  cannot  say  that  the  ideas  of  7,  21,  3,  and  9  are 
the  same ;  but  we  say  that  the  relation  of  7  to  21  being  ^, 
and  the  relation  of  3  to  9  being  also  ^,  then  3  =  3  =  A  is  A. 
It  is  in  the  unfolding  of  such  identities — the  exhibition  of 
uniform  relations  under  different  signs — that  mathematics, 
and  indeed  aU  science,  consists.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has 
shown  with  masterly  clearness  how  the  establishment  of 
relations  of  Likeness  is  the  process  of  all  reasoning — passing 
from  Likeness  to  Identity,  as  it  passes  from  qualitative  to 
quantitative  reasoning.f  And  the  history  of  Science  is  the 
history  of  this  process,  tending  towards  that  goal  conceived 
by  D'Alembert  when  he  said,  '  L'univers,  pour  qui  saurait 
I'embrasser  d'un  seul  point  de  vue,  ne  serait,  s'il  est  permis  de 
le  dire,  qu'un  fait  unique  et  une*  grande  verite.'  We  have 
already  reached  the  sublime  height  of  regarding  aU  pheno- 
mena simply  as  modifications  of  each  other,  capable  of  being 
substituted  for  each  other,  being,  indeed,  only  different  ex- 
pressions of  equivalent  relations,  different  signs  of  the  same 
quantities.  This  is  the  grand  doctrine  of  equivalents,  which 
is  illustrated  in  the  convertibility  of  forces.  It  penetrates 
beneath  the  diversities  of  expression,  and  searches  out  the 
identities  of  nature. 

The  establishment  of  equations  through  abstraction  of 
differences  is  the  product  of  all  reasoning.  When  the  pro- 
position A= B  is  first  presented,  it  is  by  no  means  an  identical 

*  Comp.  Delbceuf:  Logiqite  scientijique,  "p.  127. 
t  HEJtBKBT  Spenceb  :  Principles  of  Fsychology. 
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one :  the  obvious  diversities  in  the  two  terms  allow  me  to 
infer  that  the  resemblances  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  to 
amount  to  equivalence.  I  can  therefore  easily  think  the  ne^^^a- 
tive  of  the  proposition.  But  after  repeated  demonstration 
of  this  equivalence  (A  being  indifferently  used  for  B,  and 
B  for  A,  without  variation  in  the  result),  the  resemblance  is 
seen  to  be  so  complete  that  it  amounts  to  identity,  and  then 
the  negative  is  unthinkable.  To  establish  identity  under 
variety  is  the  office  of  Investigation ;  to  exhibit  it  is  the  office 
of  Proof. 

§  33.  It  will  doubtless  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that 
since  Consciousness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  appeal,  and 
since  Consciousness  can  never  transcend  its  own  sphere,  we 
cannot  possibly  have  a  test  of  Objective  Truth.  In  one  sense 
this  is  correct.  We  never  can  know  more  than  states  of 
Consciousness,  we  cannot  know  Objects  per  se.  But  to  reach 
the  Truth  we  have  no  need  for  deeper  knowledge,  since  Truth 
is  simply  correspondence  between  the  internal  and  external 
order.  That  correspondence  enables  us  to  adjust  our  actions 
to  external  necessities ;  and  we  assure  ourselves  of  its  accu- 
racy by  the  certainty  of  the  adjustment.  The  touchstone  of 
knowledge  is  prevision.  I  shall  shortly  have  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  proofs  which  assure  us  that  the  subjective 
order  is  similar  to  the  objective  order ;  but  for  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  have  shown  that  the  subjective  test  of  a 
Truth  is  the  unthinkableness  of  its  negative,  in  other  words, 
the  reduction  to  A  is  A. 

If  this  disclosure  startles  and  discomposes  the  reader,  the 
fault  win  lie  with  his  exaggerated  pretensions  to  infallible 
knowledge,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  disastrous 
errors  of  Philosophy.  Instead  of  being  contented  with  that 
degree  of  relative  certainty  which  contents  Science,  and 
which  permits  prevision,  and  the  adjustments  consequent  on 
prevision.  Philosophy  has  been  restless  under  the  suggestion 
of  doubt,  and  has  required  that  its  positions  should  not  only 
be  impregnable  but  unassailable.  There  are  many  questions 
beyond  the  reach  of  demonstration.     The  existence  of  an 


external  world,  for  instance,  cannot  be  proved,  if  the  highest 
degree  of  probability  is  4*ejected  as  insufficient.  This  has 
been  declared  a  scandal  to  Philosophy;  but  the  scandal  lies  in 
the  demand  for  proof — the  desire  for  better  bread  than  can 
be  made  of  wheat.  We  should  interdict  the  question  from 
being  asked  in  terms  that  cannot  be  answered;  it  has  no 
claim  to  be  discussed,  because  the  evidence  on  which  it  could 
be  decided  is  not  within  the  compass  of  human  faculty.  No 
astronomer  would  attend  to  the  sceptic  who  should  maintain 
that  the  law  of  gravitation  was  only  an  hypothesis,  capable 
indeed  of  colligating  the  facts  so  that  calculations  accurately 
agreed  with  observation,  and  prevision  was  equal  to  vision, 
yet  nevertheless,  in  itself,  the  process  formulated  in  the  law 
might  be  very  different.  The  astronomer  would  rebuke  such 
purposeless  doubt,  and  would  reply  that  the  hypothesis  had 
the  highest  degree  of  probability  and  the  highest  scientific 
effectiveness,  so  long  as  it  was  the  basis  of  exact  calculation, 
and  received  the  corroboration  of  Observation ;  let  a  new 
hypothesis  be  proposed  which  exceeds  it  in  reach  and  in 
accuracy,  and  the  old  one  will  give  way ;  and  not  till  then. 
In  like  manner  the  hypothesis  of  an  external  world  carries 
conviction,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  until  proved  unsuitable 
to  our  needs. 

As  there  is  always  room  for  error  wherever  the  proposi- 
tion is  not  identical,  and  as  probability  of  varjdng  degrees  is 
all  that  can  be  attained  in  the  majority  of  our  conclusions, 
it  is  easy  to  extend  the  logical  principle  which  determines 
infallibility,  where  error  is  impossible,  to  the  varying  degrees 
of  probability,  where  error  is  possible.  That  which  is  the 
logical  justification  of  A  is  A,  namely,  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  its  negative — is  also  the  justification  of  a  proposition 
constructed  out  of  complex  and  remote  inferences,  which 
have  therefore  only  more  or  less  probability,  i.e.,  a  difficulty 
in  admitting  its  negative.  For,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
probability?  The  harmony  of  a  conclusion  with  other  and 
better  established  conclusions :  the  likeness  in  phenomena 
to  other  well-known  phenomena.      When  this  likeness    is 
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ascertained  to  be  complete,  when  the  analogy  is  proved  to  be 
an  equivalence,  then  probability  gives  place  to  certainty. 

§  34.  A  formidable  opponent  must  now  be  met,  and  his 
challenge  answered,  before  we  can  venture, to  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  this  inquiry.  That  opponent  is  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill,  who,  both  in  his  Logic  and  in  his  work  on  Hamilton, 
argues  at  great  length  against  the  unthinkableness  of  a 
negative  as  any  test  at  all.  He  considers  it  a  lingering 
remnant  of  Metaphysics ;  and  in  his  work  on  Comte  expresses 
his  surprise  at  finding  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  myself  in 
company  on  this  point  with  metaphysicians.  At  which  we 
also  feel  surprised.  Mr.  Spencer  has  replied  to  Mr.  Mill  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  (vol.  1.  p.  521-550)  ;  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  his  Logic,  Mr.  Mill  has  replied  to  the  reply.  I  shall 
only  touch  upon  such  points  as  concern  my  present  purpose. 

Throughout  the  discussion  Mr.  Mill  seems  to  be  attacking 
the  supposition  that  inconceivableness  implies  non-existence 
— that  what  is  imthinkable  cannot  exist.  But  this  does  not 
touch  us. 

*  Let  the  galled  jade  "vnnce : 
Our  withers  are  unwning.' 

If  Mr.  Spencer's  language  seems  occasionally  equivocal,  the 
whole  scope  and  spirit  of  his  speculations  sufficiently  proclaim 
his  restriction  of  knowledge  to  relative  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently of  every  test  as  relative.  He  has  thus  forcibly  stated 
his  opinion :  '  Conceding  the  entire  truth  of  the  position  that, 
during  any  phase  of  human  progress,  the  ability  or  inability 
to  form  a  specific  conception  wholly  depends  on  the  experience 
men  have  had ;  and  that,  by  a  widening  of  their  experiences 
they  may,  by-and-by,  be  enabled  to  conceive  things  before 
inconceivable  to  them ;  it  may  still  be  argued,  that  as  at  any 
time  the  best  warrant  men  can  have  for  a  behef  is  the  perfect 
agreement  of  all  pre-existing  experience  in  support  of  it,  it 
follows  that,  at  any  time,  the  inconceivableness  of  its  negation 
is  the  deepest  test  any  belief  admits  of.  Objective  facts  are 
ever  impressing  themselves  upon  us;  our  experience  is  a 
register  of  these  objective  facts ;  and  the  inconceivableness 


of  a  thing  implies  that  it  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
register.  Even  were  this  all,  it  is  not  clear  how,  if  every 
truth  is  primarily  inductive,  any  better  test  of  truth  could 
exist.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  whilst  many  of  these 
facts  impressing  themselves  upon  us  are  occasional;  whilst 
others,  again,  are  very  general ;  some  are  universal,  and  are 
imchanging.  These  universal  and  unchanging  facts  are,  by  the 
hypothesis,  certain  to  establish  beliefs  of  which  the  negations 
are  inconceivable;  whilst  the  others  are  not  certain  to  do 
this ;  and  if  they  do,  subsequent  fact  will  reverse  their  action. 
Hence  if,  after  an  immense  accumulation  of  experiences,  there 
remain  beliefs  of  which  the  negations  are  still  inconceivable, 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  must  correspond  to  universal  ob- 
jective facts.' 

On  this  Mr.  Mill  remarks  :  '  If  oiir  incapacity  to  conceive 
the  negation  of  a  given  supposition  is  proof  of  its  truth, 
because  proving  that  our  experience  has  hitherto  been 
uniform  in  its  favout,  the  real  evidence  for  the  supposition  is 
not  the  inconceivableness,  but  the  uniformity  of  experience. 
Now  this,  which  is  the  substantial  and  only  proof,  is  directly 
accessible.  We  are  not  obliged  to  assume  it  from  an  inci- 
dental consequence.  If  all  past  experience  is  in  favour  of 
a  belief,  let  this  be  stated  and  the  belief  openly  rested  on  that 
ground  ;  after  which  the  question  arises,  what  that  fact  may 
be  worth  as  evidence  of  its  truth  ?  ' 

§  35.  The  ^st  remark  needful  to  be  made  on  this  con- 
troversy is,  that  since  we  all  three  are  thoroughly  agreed  in 
maintaining  Experience  and  Experience  only,  to  be  the 
groimd  of  knowledge,  and  the  Test  of  Truth  to  be  neces- 
sarily an  expression  of  that  Experience,  there  can  be  little 
real  opposition  between  us,  in  spite  of  some  differences  in 
language.  Mr.  Mill  says,  that  the  evidence  for  a  proposition 
is  the  uniformity  of  Experience  ;  we  say  the  same,  and  add, 
that  inasmuch  as  this  uniformity  renders  the  negative  un- 
thinkable, it  is  this  unthinkableness  of  the  negative  which 
becomes  the  Test  of  Truth.  No  validity  is  gained  in  ad- 
ducing uniformity  of  Experience,  unless  there  is  a  warrant 
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that  the  experiences  which    are  uniform    are    themselves 
beyond  question ;    and  this  warrant  is  the  unthinkableness 
of  their  negation.     That,  some  ambiguity  will  attach  itself 
to  the  phrase  *  unthinkable/  must  be  admitted :  ambiguities 
are  not  to  be  avoided;  and  they  are  even  more  plentiful  if 
we  adopt  ^  uniformity  of  experience,'  for  that  often  fails  to 
express  the  fact.     '  A  is  A/  does  not  rest  on  '  uniformity,'  but 
on  intuition.     My  belief  in  my  feeling  as  feeling,  is  as  irre- 
sistible in  one  case  as  after  a  thousand  repetitions.     My 
belief  that  a  body  in  motioA  will  move  for  ever,  and  in  a 
straight  line,  imless  it  be  influenced  by  some  other  body,  is  a 
generalisation  from  Experience,  the  negative  of  which  is  un- 
thinkable as  soon  as  the  proposition  is  clearly  apprehended ; 
but  it  cannot  without  ambiguity  be  called  an  uniformity  of 
Experience,   inasmuch    as   experiences    seem   momentl}^  to 
contradict   it,  and   this  seeming   contradiction   is  only  re- 
conciled by  an  abstraction  of  the  differences.     Moreover,  the 
test  of  uniformity  can  never  be  irresistible,  because  a  possible 
diversity  is  not  excluded.     The  test  of  identity  is  irresistible, 
and  excludes  all  possibility  of  reversal.     A  is  A  for  evermore. 
Not  only  are  there  many  occasions  on  which  the  '  imthink- 
ableness  of  the  negative '  is  a  less  ambiguous  phrase  than 
'  uniformity  of  Experience,'  but,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two 
schools  in  Philosophy,  holding  different  views  respecting  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  one  school  afltening  it  to  be  co-extensive 
with  Experience,  the  other  school  afiirming  it  to  have  an 
additional  source  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  Experi- 
ence, a  Test  of  Truth  ought  to  find  its  place  in  both  schools : 
and  this  place  is  found  by  our  Test.     So  long  as  discussion  is 
confined  to  concrete  questions,  '  uniformity  of  Experience  '  is 
as  good  a  test  as  any ;  but  no  sooner  does  discussion  turn 
upon  certain  abstract  questions,  e.g.,  of  Force,  than  the  test 
of  the  unthinkable  negative  resumes  its  superiority. 

Every  objection  that  can  be  alleged  against '  unthinkable- 
ness '  may  equaUy  be  alleged  against  '  uniformity.'  That 
which  is  unthinkable  may  turn  out  to  be  thinkable,  that 
which  has  been  uniform  experience  may  become  diversified. 
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The  examples  cited  of  beliefs  once  universal  and  now  univer- 
sally rejected,  are  examples  of  mistaken  reliance  on  uniformity, 
and  of  unthinkableness  rashly  concluded  where  no  equivalence 
had  been  established,  because  the  elements  were  not  such  as 
then  admitted  of  an  equation.  It  is  urged  that  men  once 
believed  the  sun  to  move  round  the  earth,  and  that,  when 
they  did  so,  '  the  contrary  was  inconceivable ; '  yet  we  now 
know  that '  inconceivable '  to  be  true.  I  answer :  When  men 
affirmed  that  they  saw  the  sun  moving  from  east  to  west, 
and  revolving  round  the  earth,  they  affirmed  a  truth,  a 
subjective,  relative  truth,  indeed,  but  one  which  being 
translateable  into  an  identical  proposition,  was  placed  beyond 
the  assaults  of  scepticism,  and  must  survive  all  the  changes 
of  Science.  What  was  that  truth  ?  It  was,  that  they  saw 
the  sun  moving,  i.  e.,  they  had  certain  impressions  from  certain 
definite  appearances,  which  followed  in  a  definite  order. 
The  fact  of  their  having  these  impressions  was  indisputable. 
How  far  the  actual  order  corresponded  with  these  impressions, 
how  far  their  inferences  were  right  or  wrong,  it  was  for 
Science  to  determine.  It  did  so,  by  proving  that  these 
inferences  wanted  the  character  of  equivalence  on  which 
certainty  reposes,  and  by  showing  that  other  inferences  gave 
a  more  consistent  explanation.  The  belief  in  the  appearance 
of  the  sun's  motion  continues,  and  will  for  ever  continue,  for 
it  is  a  truth  the  negation  of  which  is  unthinkable ;  but  the 
belief  in  the  cause  of  that  appearance,  (which  is  only  an 
inference,)  will  vary  as  explanations  vary :  at  each  stage  the 
only  absolute  ground  of  certainty  is  the  reduction  of  every 
inference  to  sensation  or  to  a  necessity  of  thought ;  and 
where  this  ground  cannot  be  reached,  our  only  ground  is 
probability,  or  such  harmony  of  our  explanation  with  estab- 
lished truths  as  compels  conviction,  and  thus,  for  the  time, 
renders  the  negative  if  not  unthinkable,  yet  so  difficult  of 
acceptance  as  to  be  almost  equivalent  to  it.  When  asked 
why  a  man  believes  that  two  multiplied  by  three  gives  six  as 
the  product,  the  answer  is.  Because  he  must,  an  alternative  is 
impossible,  the  negative  is  unthinkable ;  he  has  discovered 
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the  equivalence  of  the  relations.     If  asked  why  he  believes 
that   chemical   combinations   are    uniformly   dependent   on 
vibratory    calorific    actions,   the   answer    likewise    will   be, 
Because  he  must,  the  negative  is  unthinkable  now  that  the 
equivalence  of  the  relations  has  been  exhibited  to  him.   Before 
that  exhibition,  he  would  have  had  no  more  difficulty  in 
thinking  the  negative,  than  he  would  have  had  in  thinking 
the  product  of  two  multiplied  by  three  was  five  before  he 
had  ascertained  that  the   relations  of  multiplied   numbers 
were  not  the  relations  of  added  numbers.     The  numerical 
identity  is  seen  to  be  absolute,  whereas  the  identity  of  heat 
and  affinity  may,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  be  considered 
as  hypothetical.     Nevertheless  in  each  case  the  Test  applies. 
There   are,  notoriously,  cases  of  inseparable  association 
determined   by  the    structure   of   our  minds,   such   as   no 
enlargement  of  experience  could  loosen,  no  subtler  analysis 
dissolve,  unless  the  structure  of  the  mind  itself  were  altered. 
There  are  also  cases  of  association  which  are  loosened  by  the 
recognition  of  a  mistake  in  the  supposition  of  identity.     We 
supposed  that  the  thunder  was  identical  with  the  explosion 
of  wrath,  and  we  associated  with  it  the  idea  of  an  angry 
deity,  until  the  recognised  identity  of  thunder  and  electricity 
severed  the  association.     FinaUy,  it  is  notorious  that  our 
experience,  even  when  uniform,  is  narrow;   so  that,  when  a 
man  affirms  anything  on  the  guarantee  of  its  negative  being 
unthmkable,  we  can  disturb  his  confidence  by  showincr  that 
the  negative  is  thinkable,  and   conformable  with   a  wider 
experience. 

§  36.  Mr.  Mill  has  noticed  several  of  the  inevitable  am- 
biguities of  language ;  yet  he  ha^  not  always  succeeded  in 
disentangling  himself  from  them ;  as,  for  example,  in  his 
objection  to  Mr.  Spencer's  assertion  that  when  he  feels  cold 
he  cannot  conceive  himself  not  feeling  cold.  Mr.  Mill  replies 
by  saying,  that  he  can  conceive  himself  not  feeling  cold ;  and 
that  he  can  imagine  himself  looking  into  darkness  at  the'  very 
moment  that  he  is  actuaUy  looking  at  the  sun.  The  am- 
l)iguity  of  language  here  permits  him  to  say  this,  although 


all  that  it  lawfully  expresses  is,  that  while  he  looks  at  the 
sun  he  can  imagine  himself  (under  other  conditions)  to  be 
looking  into  darkness  ;  just  as  it  is  possible  for  his  thoughts 
to  wander  to  Nova  Zembla  while  he  is  sauntering  down 
Eegent  Street.  What  Mr.  Spencer  meant  to  say  was,  that 
during  the  state  of  consciousness  produced  by  his  looking  at 
the  sun,  it  is  impossible  for  the  opposite  state  of  consciousness 
to  emerge  ;  and  this  Mr.  Mill  has  not  answered,  nor  would 
he  attempt  to  answer  it. 

§  37.  This  digression  ended,  we  may  proceed  to  the  second 
and  more  important  part  of  the  inquiry :  the  correspondence 
of  the  subjective  and  objective,  as  disclosed  by  our  Test. 

'  Truth  relatively  to  man  cannot  be  defined  as  consisting 
in  the  conformity  of  knowledge  with  its  object ;  for  to  man 
the  object  itself  exists  only  as  it  is  known  by  one  faculty  or 
another.'  ^    This  is  the  old  sceptical  position,  that  the  agree- 
ment can  only  be  agreement  of  ideas.     Kant  adopts  it,  by 
affirming  that  an  universal  material  criterion  is  impossible, 
because  the  conception  implies  a  contradiction,  but  a  formal 
criterion  is  possible,  that  being  simply  the  agreement  of  ideas,  t 
These  and  other  perplexing  suggestions  are  set  aside  by 
our  regarding  Truth   as   the   correspondence   between  the 
order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  things ;  whether  ideas  are 
or  are  not  alike,  it  is  enough  if  their  order  is  alike.     Here 
an  equation  can  be  established,  and  certainty  found.  Whether 
planets  are  moved  by  inhabiting  spirits,  or  are  whirled  in  a 
sling  by  some  distant  spirit,  whether  they  are  ellipsoid  solids, 
or   unextended   centres  of  force,   whether  they  are  in  any 
respect  like  or  unlike  our  conception  of  them,  is  of  little 
consequence  to  us,  so  long  as  we  have  ascertained  the  order 
of  the  phenomena,  the  law  of  their  motions.     So  absolute  is 
this  abstraction  of  differences,  that  we  m.ay  admit  the  real 
law  to  be  different  from  the  law  we  conceive,  provided  only 
that  there  is   equivalence,  i.e.,  that  they  numerically  cor- 
respond, so  as  to  admit  of  calculations  which   agree  with 

*  Mansel  :  Prolegomena  Logica,  p.  241.  f  Kant  :  Logik.    Einleitung,  vii. 
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observation.  Hence  all  that  Science  needs  is  correct  formulas 
of  the  order  of  phenomena :  these  are  truths.  How  these 
formulas  are  reached  we  have  not  to  consider  here  •  when 
reached,  they  are  placed  by  the  Test  beyond  the  conflict  with 
doubt. 

§  38.  It  thus  appears  that  the  question  which  has  been 
debated  since  the  beginning  of  Philosophy  may  now  receive 
a  decisive  answer.     This  was  impossible  hitherto,  because  of 
the  terms  in  which  the  question  was  put.     We  must  no 
longer  seek  Truth  in  the  conformity  of  ideas  with  objects 
(which  is  impossible),  nor  in  the  agreement  of  ideas  with 
ideas  (which  is  a  purely  subjective  condition,  carrying  no 
objective  validity) ;  we  must  seek  it  in  the  equation  of  the 
internal  and  external  orders,  abstracting  all  differences.  And 
the  proof  of  this  equation  is  the  corroboration  of  calculation. 
When  we  can  employ  a  formula  with  absolute  precision, 
using  it  as  if  it  were  identical  with  the  order  of  things,  and' 
applying  it  to  events  which  are  to  come,  we  are  certain  that 
this  formula  expresses  equivalence  and  is  a  truth. 

Subjective  agreement  is  as  perfect  in  hallucination  as  in 
perception,  which  M.  Taine  happHy  caUs  '  une  hallucination 
vraie.'^  How,  then,  are  we  ever  to  be  certain  that  our 
formulas  are  true— that  the  order  of  our  ideas  is  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  order  of  things  ?  What  is  the  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  the  subject  and  object  ?  Let  us  pause 
awhile  to  consider. 

I  am  seated  in  my  study,  and,  on  raising  my  head  from 
a  book,  see  a  man  slowly  pass  out  of  the  room,  cross  the 
lawn,  and  seat  himself  on  the  garden  wall.  This  has  been 
the  order  of  my  sensations.  Considered  subjectively,  the 
truth  is  indisputable.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  to  say, 
that  I  saw  what  I  saw,  felt  what  I  felt.  But  can  I  with 
equal  certainty  say,  that  what  I  saw  had  a  corresponding 
reality,  that  the  objective  order  was  the  same  as  the  sub- 
jective? Not  so.  As  yet  no  proof  exists.  I  may  have  had 
an  haUucination.      To  prove  that  my  subjective  state  had  its 

*  TAiifE:  LesPhUosophesFranfaisduXIXiimesiicle.    1857. 
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correspondent  objective,  some  corroboration  is  needed.  My 
wife  enters  the  room,, and  she  also  sees  the  man  on  the 
garden  wall.  This  proves  that  I  have  not  had  an  halluci- 
nation of  vision;  but  it  does  not  prove  the  reality  of  my 
inference.  Her  testimony  is  not  final,  because  she  may  mis- 
interpret the  appearances,  as  I  misinterpret  them.  A  dog 
comes  in,  and,  seeing  the  figure  on  the  wall,  begins  barking 
furiously.  This  shows,  that  although  wife  and  dog  may  mis- 
interpret the  appearances,  there  is  some  external  object.  K 
I  could  touch  it,  the  corroboration  of  one  sense  by  another 
would  be  valuable ;  I  can,  at  any  rate,  speak  to  it.  I  do  so ; 
and,  asking  the  man  what  he  does  there,  he  replies  by  some 
insulting  jest.  My  conviction  becomes  deepened  with  each 
corroborating  fact ;  and  when,  finally,  I  order  my  servant  to 
fetch  a  policeman,  and  the  policeman  comes,  and  carries  off 
the  struggling  intruder,  the  impossibility  of  my  thinking 
that  the  vision  had  not  an  objective  reality  is  absolute.  When 
all  the  senses  converge,  when  all  the  evidences  corroborate, 
we  are  forced  to  believe  in  the  objective  reality,  unless  we 
declare  all  existence  to  be  a  dream. 

§  39.  Inasmuch  as  all  knowledge  is  the  expression  of 
Experience,  the  truth  of  any  proposition  respecting  things 
can  only  be  tested  by  some  term  of  Experience.  The  elements 
of  Inference  must  be  severally  reduced  to  Feeling,  or  must 
be  established  by  Eeason.  If  I  cannot  reduce  an  Inference 
to  Feeling,  I  can  approach  it  through  the  Feeling  of  others ; 
and  their  corroboration  is  the  stronger  in  proportion  as  it 
concerns  the  objective  nature  of  the  thing  inferred.  I  want 
no  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sugar  is  sweet  to  me ;  but  if 
everyone  everywhere  declares  sugar  to  be  sweet,  Reason  tells 
me  there  must  be  some  objective  something  corresponding 
with  this  sensation ;  and  when  I  find  that  this  something, 
which  exists  in  various  fruits  and  various  substances,  has  in 
all  these  the  same  atomic  elements,  I  have  got  hold  of  an 
equation  between  the  internal  and  external  orders. 

§  40.  Mr.  Mill  insists,  that  a  necessity  of  Thought  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  necessity  of  Things.    Perhaps  not ;  perhaps 
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it  can.     We  are  incompetent  to  decide.     To  decide  it,  wotdd 
be  to  have  absolute  knowledge.    Let  me  ask,  why  should  not 
a  necessity  of  Thought  be  sometimes  the  expression  of  an 
equivalent  necessity  of  Things,  since   it  ia  the  product  of 
Experience,  which  is   determined  by  objective  conditions? 
And  even  if  we  grant,  that  a  subjective  necessity  can  never 
carry  with  it  an  objective  necessity,  we  must  still  say.  This 
is  what  we  are  compeUed  to  think,  and  this  for  us  is  Truth. 
Not   that  I  '  erect   the  incurable  limitation  of  the  human 
conceptive  faculty  into  laws  of  the  outward  universe.'     Far 
from  it.     I  simply  erect  them  into  '  laws  of  the  conceptions 
we  form  of  the  universe ; '  and  wherever  we  find  these  con- 
ceptions so  far  corresponding  with  external  laws  that  they 
enable  us  to  foresee  results,  and  modify  phenomena  with 
certainty,  we  may  declare  the  equivalence  of  the  law  and  the 
conception.     In  such  a  case,  the  necessity  of  Thought  is  the 
expression  of  a  necessity  of  Things.     The  laws  of  Number, 
Form,  and  Motion  are  necessities  of  things  no  less  than  of 
Thought,  not  perhaps  existing  objectively  in  the  same  forms 
as  they  exist  subjectively,  but  having  an  equivalent  order ; 
and  the  proof  is,  that  we  discover  them  in  Things,  we  do  not 
put  them  there. 

§  41.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark  on  Mr.  MiU's  criticism 
that  I  ^  set  up  acquired  necessities  of  thought  in  the  minds 
of  one  or  two  generations,  as  evidence  of  real  necessities  in 
the  universe.'   Undoubtedly,  the  laws  of  Number,  Form,  and 
Motion  are  discoveries,  and  whether  these  were  early  or  late 
in  being  made,  nowise  affects  their  truth.     Because  men, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  failed  to  see  the  equiva-' 
lence  of  Heat  and  Motion,  are  we  to  conclude  that  this  equi- 
valence  is  not  a  necessity  of  things?     Did  not  the  order  in 
Thmgs  proceed  on  this  law  (or  on  a  corresponding  law)  during 
all  the  centuries  in  which  men's  conceptions  of  the  order  were 
very  different  ?    And  now  that  men's  conceptions  have  been 
readjusted,  and  they  have  detected  the  identity  of  Heat  and 
Motion,  has  not  the  law  become  a  necessity  of  Thought  no 
less  than  of  Tilings  ? 
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§  42.  What  Mr.  Mill  justly  condemns  is  the  tendency  to 
accept  necessities  of  Thought  as  necessities  of  Things,  before 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  identical.  Against  this  tendency 
to  assume  that  the  order  of  ideas  corresponds  with  the  order 
in  phenomena,  and  that  what  is  logically  valid  will  always  be 
objectively  valid,  I  have  repeatedly  protested  in  the  course  of 
this  History ;  for,  indeed,  the  whole  body  of  Metaphysics  is  a 
result  of  that  vicious  tendency.  Nevertheless,  believing  that 
Truth  is  possible — according  to  the  definition  I  have  given  of 
it — and  that  a  correspondence  between  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal orders,  though  difficult  of  attainment,  has  a  decisive  Test, 
I  have  shown  that  a  proposition  is  absolutely  true  only  when  its 
terms  are  equivalent,  and  that  as  this  rests  on  the  impossibi- 
lity of  our  thinking  a  negative  of  the  proposition,  the  varying 
degrees  of  probability  will  depend  on  the  possibility  of  admit- 
ting a  negative.  This  latter  condition  varies,  of  course,  with 
the  enlargements  of  knowledge;  that  negative  which  was 
easily  thinkable  at  one  epoch  becoming  unthinkable  at  ano- 
ther, and  that  which  was  unthinkable  in  the  infancy  of 
Science  becoming  not  only  thinkable  but  irresistible  in  its 
maturity.  That  men  should  be  able  to  stand  at  the  anti- 
podes was  formerly  quite  unthinkable ;  they  were  conceived 
under  conditions  which  would  necessitate  their  falling  away 
into  space.  Science  has  not  disproved  this  necessity,  but  has 
displaced  the  erroneous  conception  of  the  facts  on  which  the 
proposition  rested,  and  replaced  it  by  another  proposition. 
(Compare  §  67.)  Kwe  now  conclude  that  men  will  stand  as 
well  on  the  earth  at  the  antipodes  as  they  stand  beside  us, 
it  is  because  we  believe  the  conditions  to  be  equivalent  in 
both  places,  and,  with  equivalent  conditions,  necessarily  arise 
identical  results. 

§  43.  No  one  supposes  that  it  will  guarantee  a  truth  to  say 
simply  that  we  are  compelled  to  believe  it,  without  exhibiting 
our  grounds  of  belief."^    We  must  show  the  evidence  to  be 


*  KiiNT  properly  objects,  that  the  proposition  *  what  we  cannot  but  think  as  tmo 
roust  be  true '  is  no  ground  of  proof,  but  only  a  confession  of  inability.  '  Nun  giebt 
es  freilich  wohl  vielo  unerweisliche  ErkenntnisBc,  allcin  das  Gtfiihl  der  Ueber- 
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irresistible,  displaying  our  belief  as  a  necessary  conclusion, 
not  a  mere  prejudice  or  tradition.  In  adducing  our  evidence, 
we  have  to  establish  a  series  of  identical  propositions ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  we  cannot  do  this  in  complex  questions, 
that  demonstration  halts. 

§  44.  We  shall  have  to  resume  the  subject  of  necessity  in 
a  future  section,  when  discussing  Necessary  Truths  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin  of  Knowledge ;  for  the  present,  therefore, 
the  argument  may  close.  What  the  preceding  paragi^phs 
have  attempted  to  establish  is,  the  possibility  of  Truth  and  its 
Test.  This  Test  is  absolute  and  relative :  absolute,  when  the 
negative  of  a  proposition  is  unthinkable  because  the  propo- 
sition itself  is  an  identical  one ;  relative,  when  the  negative, 
though  not  positively  unthinkable,  is  nevertheless  so  opposed 
to  existing  knowledge  as  to  be  inadmissible,  in  which  case 
the  Test  only  reveals  a  high  degree  of  probability.  But  in  no 
case  is  the  Test  a  means  of  enlarging  knowledge ;  it  only  de- 
termines the  degree  of  certainty.  How  knowledge  is  enlarged 
we  have  already  seen  in  the  exposition  of  Method. 

zeugung  in  Ansehung  derselben  ist  ein  Gestandniss,  aber  nicht  ein  Beweisgrund 
davon,  dass  sie  wahr  sind.'     Unters.  iiher  die  Deutlichkeit  der  Gruvdsdtze.   Werke 
i.  89,  ed  Hahtenstein,  1838.   (This  is  the  edition  I  usually  refer  to.) 


IV.     SOilE  IXFIEMITIES  OF  THOUGHT. 

§  45.  If  History  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  example,  the  ex- 
amples of  infirmity  disclosed  in  the  various  systems  which 
have  gained  acceptance  should  be  carefully  analysed.  I  do 
not  propose  to  enumerate  them  here,  nor  to  write  a  treatise 
on  Error,  but  a  few  instructive  examples  may  be  specified. 

And  first  of  that  tendency,  already  noticed,  §  16,  to  commute 
the  formal  into  material  elements,  to  raise  Eelations  out  of 
their  proper  category,  and  transport  them  into  the  category  of 
Things.  This  is  the  parent  of  Metaphysics.  It  is  often 
called  the  tendency  to  '  realise  abstractions.'  Having  com- 
bined certain  elements  of  particular  experiences  into  a  single 
conception,  we  treat  the  concept  as  if  it  were  an  individual 
object.-*^-  The  belief  in  Universals,  which  was  accepted  for 
centuries,  is  a  well-known  example.  Professor  Bain  has  truly 
remarked  that  '  the  more  we  analyse  or  decompose  concrete 
objects  into  the  abstract  qualities  that  make  them  up,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  remount  to  the  concrete.  Hence  the  most 
arduous  attempt  of  all  is  to  make  actual  nature  rise  up  out  of 
scientific  or  technical  language— to  conceive  minerals  from  a 
book  of  mmeralogy,  and  the  parts  of  the  himian  body  from 
anatomical  description.'f  Why  this  difficulty  ?  Because  we 
have  to  undo  what  has  been  laboriously  done— to  immerse 
the  abstractions    in   the    concretes    from   which  they  were 

*  'Toutes  lea  foisque  certains  61^ments  d'une  representation  sent  distingu^s  par 
uno  analyse,  ou  group^s  syst^matiquement  dans  une  synthase,  un  tout  se  forme  et 
86  pose  ;  rien  de  mieux;  mais  on  ne  s'arr^te  pas  la  ;  on  entend  que  les  relations 
sous  condition  desquelles  cette  operation  s'est  faite,  disparaissent  comma  r^cha- 
faudage  inutile  d'une  Mifice  achev^e,  et  que  le  tout  qu'on  a  constitu^  demeure  a  part, 
debout.commedelui.m^me,  en  lui-m^me.'— Kenouvier  :  Essaisde  Critique  Generate 
1854,  i.  9.  ^ 

t  Bain:  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  2nd  ed.  1864,  p.  603. 
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abstracted.  And  yet  '  this  process  of  resolving  natural  aggre- 
gates into  their  ultimate  abstractions '  is  the  great  instrument 
of  Philosophy.  These  abstracts  represent  the  constants-, 
.whereas  the  concretes  are  the  variaUes;  and  these  variables, 
by  their  multiplicity  and  change,  confuse  the  eye  and  dis- 
tract the  attention.  But  if,  as  our  infirmity  tends,  we  give 
objective  independence  to  these  abstracts,  we  distort  the  order 
of  Things ;  in  other  words,  we  follow  the  movements  of 
Thought,  instead  of  following  the  movements  of  Things. 

Now  in  Science,  when  pursued  on  the  Objective  Method, 
we  are  constantly  made  aware  of  this  tendency,  and  are 
forced  to  correct  it  by  our  failures  in  reconciling  calculation 
with  observation ;  but  in  Ontology  such  correction  is  impos- 
sible ;  accordingly  it  is  in  Metaphysics  that  we  see  the  most 
frequent  exhibitions  of  the  infirmity. 

§  46.  A  good  example  of  the  tendency  is  the  once  popular 
but  now  gradually  expiring  doctrine  of  a  Yital  Principle. 

Life  is  the  connexus  of  the  organic  activities :  a  complex 
whole  of  various  particular  facts,  abstracted  from  those  par- 
ticulars, and  raised  into  objective  reality.  Each  organ  is 
composed  of  constituent  tissues ;  each  tissue  has  its  consti- 
tuent elements;  each  element,  each  tissue  has  its  specific 
properties;  the  activity  of  each  organ  is  the  sum  of  these 
properties  ;  the  organism  is  the  connexus  of  the  whole.  Life 
is  thus  a  concept  formed  out  of  particulars.  And  because 
the  functional  relation  of  each  organ  to  the  whole,  as  of 
each  tissue  to  each  organ,  is  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
established  connexus,  both  terms  of  the  relation  (parts  and 
whole)  being  inseparable,  some  physiologists  have  argued  that 
the  connexus  is  prior  to  the  organs,  the  whole  generating  the 
parts,  instead  of  being  a  generalisation  from  the  parts. 

Thus,  forgetting  the  simple  teachings  of  experience  that 
Life  is  the  connexus  of  various  phenomena — an  abstract  from 
the  phenomena — men  have  realised  the  abstraction,  declared 
the  resultant  to  be  a  necessary  antecedent,  and  have  constructed 
an  Entity  out  of  a  Eelation.  They  speak  of  a  Vital  Principle 
anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  all  the  organic  activities— 
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a  Plastic  Force,  which  mysteriously  shapes  the  elements 
into  tissues,  the  tissues  -into  organs,  the  organs  into  an  or- 
ganism, and  which,  while  thus  building  up  the  parts,  endows 
them  with  its  own  special  property — vitality.  *  In  the  ab- 
sence of  this  Principle,'  they  argue,  '  all  the  activities  which 
could  be  manifested  within  a  tissue,  or  an  organ,  would  be 
chemical  and  physical,  not  vital.  The  presence,  therefore,  of 
the  Principle  is  presupposed  in  every  atom  of  the  vital 
organism  ;  and  this  presence  is  not  a  resultant,  but  a  cause.* 

§  47.  Erroneous  as  this  hypothesis  seems  to  most  biolo- 
gists at  the  present  day,  it  has  been  strenuously  supported, 
and  even  still  finds  eminent  supporters.  The  main  source  of 
its  persistence  lies  in  the  infirmity  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Because  vital  phenomena  are  only  observed  under  a 
special  conjunction  of  conditions,  in  which  the  forces  (that 
are  elsewhere  observed  acting  in  different  directions)  are 
seen  to  have  a  specific  direction  impressed  on  them,  we  form 
an  abstract  of  this  special  conjunction,  and  then  easily  fall 
into  the  error  of  realising  our  abstraction,  giving  it  objective 
independence.  But  let  us  remount  to  the  source  of  our 
abstraction.  Let  us  immerse  the  abstract  once  more  in  the 
concretes  from  which  it  was  drawn.  Let  us  follow  the  move- 
ments of  phenomena,  and  the  illusion  will  vanish. 

A  strip  of  muscle  detached  from  the  organism  wiU  mani- 
fest all  its  vital  properties,  so  long  as  its  specific  constitution 
as  muscle  remains,  so  long  as  it  resists  disintegration ;  it  will 
absorb  oxygen,  exhale   carbonic  acid,  and  contract  under 
appropriate  stimulus.     A  gland  removed  from  the  body  con- 
tinues to  be  a  small  laboratory  of  chemical  change,  secreting 
as  it  secreted  in  the  organism.     A  nerve  removed  from  the 
body  continues  to  manifest  its  specific  property  of  Neurility, 
and  wiU  cause  a  muscle  to  contract  if  stimulated ;   nay,  a 
nerve-centre  removed  from  its  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  body  will  continue  to  manifest  its  specific  Sensibility; 
a  decapitated  bee  will  sting  with  its  headless  body,  or  bite 
with  its  bodiless  head. 
These  phenomena  prove  that  what  each  part  does  in  the 
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organism,  each  pai*t  does  out  of  the  organism.  In  other 
words,  the  Life  of  the  animal  is  the  sum  of  the  particular 
vital  activities  ;*  not  a  power  anterior  to,  and  independent  of, 
these  activities.  What  is  Life,  if  it  is  not  the  sum  of  vital 
phenomena  ?  And  if  it  is  the  sum,  it  cannot  be  independent 
of  the  integers  of  which  it  is  the  sum.  The  abstract  is  of 
course  different  from  any  one  of  its  concretes.  The  organism 
as  a  whole— a  combination  of  activities — presents  phenomena 
which  cannot  be  presented  by  the  parts  separately.  The 
animal  which  has  its  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  and  nerve- 
centres,  all  harmoniously  working  together  in  one  body,  in 
one  connexus,  is  capable  of  manifesting  complex  phenomena 
which  could  not  be  manifested  by  any  of  its  separated 
oro^ans ;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  Vital  Principle  which  unites  these  parts 
into  one  harmonious  whole  ?  Let  the  question  be  distinctly 
stated :  Do  we  mean  by  Life  the  source  of  all  vital  pheno- 
mena, or  is  it  simply  a  personified  expression  of  the  pheno- 
mena? If  the  former,  then  we  mean  that  anterior  to  all 
vital  phenomena  there  is  a  Principle,  or  Entity,  which  is  in 
no  wise  dependent  on  these  phenomena ;  and  on  this  Prin- 
ciple aU  phenomena  depend,  as  effects  depend,  upon  their 
causes. 

§  48.  Before  considering  this  aspect  of  the  old  doctrine, 
there  is  one  objection  which  must  be  anticipated.  Seeing 
each  part  of  the  organism  capable  of  manifesting  vitality, 
the  vitalists  may  claim  that  fact  as  peremptory  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  'The  parts  are  alive,'  they 
argue;  'but  how  alive?  They  have  been  endowed  with 
vitality  by  the  Principle  which  forms  the  organism ;  not 
holding  it  from  any  virtue  in  themselves,  but  receiving  it 

♦*La  force  vitale  pent  6tre  con^ue  comme  tine  formule  laconique  destin^e  a 
exprimer  en  un  seul  mot  les  caractferes  propres  a  la  matidre  organis^e.' — Beclabd: 
Physiologie,  p.  13.  'La  vida  de  la  materia  es  utia  funcion:  depende  de  sus 
elementos  y  cada  uno  de  sus  elementos  depende  de  los  demas  y  del  todo  que 
constituyen.  ...  El  organism©  entero  os  una  funcion  de  funciones  organicas,  un 
conjunto  que  depende  de  sus  partes,  no  pudiendo  perder  las  todas,  sin  desaparecer 
como  tal  conjunto.' — Nieto  Serrano:  Bosquejo  dela  Ciencia  Vivieiite,  p,  337. 


from  the  source  of  all  organic  activity.  Indeed,  the  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  existence  of  a  Vital  Principle  is  the  fact 
that  every  atom  of  the  organism  is  interfused  with  life.' 

I  will  meet  this  argument  by  the  simple  question  :  Is  the 
Vital  Principle  identical  with,  and  coextensive  with,  the  Life 
manifested  by  the  whole  organism,  or  is  it  simply  the  Life 
manifested  by  each  part  ?  When  we  speak  of  a  Vital  Prin- 
ciple, do  we  mean  the  Life  of  the  animal,  and  is  that  the 
same  thing  as  the  Life  of  an  isolated  muscle,  gland,  or  nerve? 
Obviously  not.  In  the  one  we  group  together  various  phe- 
nomena of  sensibility,  contractility,  nutrition,  reproduction, 
development,  and  decay.  In  the  other  we  group  together 
only  certain  special  phenomena.  The  muscle  will  contract, 
will  absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid;  but  it  will 
not  nourish  itself,  it  will  not  grow,  it  will  not  reproduce 
other  muscles,  it  will  not  feel,  nor  think.  If  we  admit  that 
there  is  a  certain  community  in  all  parts  of  the  organism,  a 
community  which  expresses  a  fundamental  identity,  the  parts 
being  differentiated  from  one  common  mass,  we  must  never- 
theless admit  the  great  diversity  in  the  various  parts.  The 
organism  is  the  synthesis  of  these  parts,  and  Life  is  the 
synthesis  of  their  properties. 

To  make  this  position  clearer,  let  us  analyse  our  knowledge 
of  a  locomotive.     We  find  that  the  fire  will  heat  water  out 
of  the  machine  as  in  it ;   the  water,  when  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  212° P.,  will  pass  off  into  steam;    the  expan- 
sion of  this  steam  wiU  force  a  piston ;  the  crank  wiU  turn  a 
wheel ;  the  wheel  will  roU  a  carriage.     The  skilful  adjust- 
ment of  these  various  parts  results  in  a  whole  which  we 
name  a  locomotive.     But  no  one  supposes  that  the  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  locomotive  could  be  presented  by  any 
one  of  its  parts.     StiU  less  does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
phenomena  are  due  to  a  Locomotive  Principle,  independent 
of  the  parts,  which  created  and  adjusted  the  parts.      The 
engine-maker  who   adjusted  the  parts  did   not  give  them 
their  properties  ;  he  found  them,  and  used  them. 

Now,  the  only  point  in  which  this  paraUelism  is  incom- 
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plete,  is  in  the  community  which  runs  through  all  the  parts 
of  the  organism,  and  is  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the  machine. 
As  I  said  before,  this  arises  from  the  organism  being  consti- 
tuted* by  differentiations  of  a  substance  originally  homoge- 
neous;    whereas  the  machine   is   constructed  of  materials 
originally  heterogeneous.     The  one  was  evolved ;  the  other 
made.     If,  therefore,  the  Vital  Principle  be  that  which  is 
common  to  all  parts,  we  shall  have  to   simplify  our  con- 
ception of  Life,  and  reduce  it  to  the  properties  of  a  blastema. 
Eliminating  many  of  the  great  phenomena  of  organic  ac- 
tivity, we  are  left  with  a  structureless  substance  having  the 
properties  of  Assimilation  and  Disintegration,  from  which 
Development,  Eeproduction,   and  Death  result.     Nor  will 
even  this  simplification  much  assist  the  doctrine  of  a  Vital 
Principle.      Life   is   only   known    in   dependence    on    sub- 
stance ;   its  activity  is  accelerated  or  retarded  according  to 
the  conditions  in  which  the  chemical  changes  of  the  sub- 
stance are  facilitated  or  impeded,  and  it  vanishes  with  the 
disintegration  of  the  substance.     What,  therefore,  remains, 
but  to  conclude  that  Vitality  is  the  abstract  designation  of 
certain  special  properties  manifested  by  matter  under  certain 
special   conditions?      Thus   conceived,   the  ascending  com- 
plexity of  vital  phenomena  with  an  ascending  complexity  of 
organic  structure,  in  harmony  with  certain  special  condi- 
tions, becomes   inteUigible,  and  Vitality   distinguishes  the 
simplest  living  monad  no  less  than  the  most  complex  animal 
organism.     Community  is  thus  reconciled  with  diversity. 

§  49.  Metaphysical  ghosts  cannot  be  killed,  because  they 
cannot  be  touched ;  but  they  may  be  dispelled  by  dispelling 
the  twilight  in  which  shadows  .and  solidities  are  easily  con- 
founded. The  Vital  Principle  is  an  entity  of  this  ghostly 
kind ;  and  although  the  daylight  has  dissipated  it,  and  posi- 
tive Biology  is  no  longer  vexed  with  its  visitations,  it  never- 
theless reappears  in  another  shape  in  the  shadowy  region  of 
mystery  which  surrounds  biological  and  all  other  questions. 
I  indicated  this  region  of  mystery  when  I  said  that  the  or- 
ganism differed  from  all  other  mechanisms  in  being  evolved 
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from  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  not  made  out  of  hetero- 
geneous substances.  How  comes  this  possibility  of  evolution? 
Whence  the  adjustment  of  part  to  part,  and  function  to  func- 
tion ?  If  the  machine  requires  a  mechanist  to  dispose  and 
adjust  the  parts,  does  not  the  organism  require  its  mechanist 
or  Plastic  Principle  ? 

Li  presence  of  this  question  the  metaphysiologist,  although 
he  may  have  given  up  his  belief  in  an  Entity,  a  Life  inde- 
pendent of  living  substances,  has  ready  recourse  to  another 
form  of  the  same  belief,  and  substitutes  for  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple the  conception  of  a  Plan  or  Scheme,  according  to  which 
the  physical  forces  are  coerced  into  an  organic  unity.  The 
same  conception  has  been  applied  to  the  Cosmos.  It  may  be 
here  considered  solely  in  reference  to  the  organism ;  though 
students  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extending  the  argument. 

§  50.  At  the  outset  note  a  false  analogy,  arising  from  a 
misconception  of  Evolution.  We  see  an  architect  arranging 
a  plan  for  a  house,  and  a  builder  arranging  the  materials  in 
accordance  with  this  plan.  Finding  in  an  organism  a  cer- 
tain adjustment  of  parts,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  plan, 
we  are  easily  led  to  conceive  that  this  plan  was  made  before 
the  parts,  and  that  the  adjustment  was  determined  by  the 
plan.  This  is  what  logicians  call  varspov  irporspov,  and  ordi- 
nary men  '  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse , '  the  resultant 
is  transformed  into  the  cause. 

We  not  only  see  that  the  architect's  plan  determined  the 
arrangement  of  materials  in  the  house,  but  we  see  why  it 
must  have  done  so,  because  the  materials  have  no  sponta- 
neous tendency  to  group  themselves  into  houses ;  that  not 
being  a  recognised  property  of  bricks,  mortar,  wood,  and 
glass.  But  what  we  know  of  organic  materials  is  that  they 
have  this  spontaneous  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  in  de- 
finite forms ;  precisely  as  we  see  chemical  substances  arrang- 
ing themselves  in  definite  forms,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  extra-chemical  agency. 

Observe :  either  the  Plan  is  independent  of  the  materials, 
in  which  case  it  is  an  extra-biological  agency ;  or  it  is  the 
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generalised  concept  of  the  indwelling  tendencies  of  matter, 
when  under  definite  conditions.  In  the  one  case  the  analogy 
of  the  architectural  Plan  is  correct ;  but  this  destroys  the 
idea  of  evolution,  and  substitutes  that  of  construction.  In  the 
other  case  the  analogy  is  seen  to  be  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  organic  facts;  the  parts  with  their  adjustments  evolve 
a  plan,  and  are  not  constructed  after  a  plan.  From  an 
observed  nexus  men  rashly  infer  a  nisus,  from  an  actual 
conjunction  a  previous  intention.  K  this  conception  of  a 
Plan  be  admitted  in  Biology,  it  must  equally  be  admitted  in 
Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Astronomy.  Matter  and  Force  not 
being  mysterious  enough,  we  must  add  a  new  mystery  of 
architectural  Plan,  shaping  Matter  and  directing  Force. 
There  is,  however,  this  dilemma :  Is  the  Plan  in  itself  a 
shaping  Power  ?  It  is  then  only  another  name  for  the  Uni- 
versal Cause.  Is  it  without  specific  power  ?  It  is  then  an 
impotent  overseer. 

§  51.  According  to  the  first  answer,  the  Plan  is  identified 
with  God.  But  this  introduction  of  God,  besides  its  pan- 
theistic issues,  is  an  evasion  of  the  real  question.  We  did 
not  ask  whether  God  fashions  all  things,  organisms  as  well  as 
worlds;  but  whether  each  organism  and  each  chemical  species 
has  over  and  above  its  constituent  elements  and  properties  a 
shaping  Idea,  an  independent  Plan,  which  gives  specific  di- 
rection to  the  constituent  elements  and  properties  ?  This  is 
the  question.  There  are  two  answers:  1st,  the  teleological. 
There  must  be  such  a  Plan,  because  our  examination  of  an 
organism  discloses  its  resemblance  to  mechanisms  which 
we  know  to  have  been  constructed  on  a  Plan,  and  we  con- 
clude that  each  adjustment  was  intended  to  effect  its  purpose. 
2nd,  the  psychological.  The  conception  of  a  Plan,  when  it 
does  not  arise  from  a  false  analogy  (§  50),  is  a  generalised 
expression  of  the  observed  facts  of  organic  independence: 
the  facts  of  a  nexus.  Science  finding  it  indispensable  to 
co-ordinate  all  the  facts  in  a  general  conce]}!,  such  as  a 
Plan,  men  are  led  by  an  infirmity  of  thought  to  realise  the 
concept;    and   having  first  used  it   only  as   a   convenient 


expression,  they  grow  into  a  belief  of  this  nexus  being 
also  a  nisus. 

§  52.  This  argument  will  perhaps  be  met  by  the  distinc- 
tion of  Potential  and  Actual,  which  has  played  so  promi- 
nent a  part  in  Metaphysics,  and  which  is  itself  one  of  the 
products  of  the  infirmity  now  under  examination.  It  will 
be  said  *  the  Plan  pre-exists,  not  as  an  actual  objective  fact, 
but  as  a  Possibility,  a  Potentiality.' 

Let  us  first  see  what  experience  tells  us  of  the  development 
of  an  organism.  The  ovum  and  the  seed  are  starting  points, 
from  which  an  animal  and  a  plant  may,  under  requisite  con- 
ditions,  be  developed.  This  is  the  expression  of  our  expe- 
rience. But  now  observe  the  jugglery  of  thought !  One  of 
the  elements  of  the  whole  result,  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  result  (indicated  by  italics  in  our  statement),  is  quietly 
eliminated,  and  never  afterwards  restored.  By  a  regressive 
movement  of  Thought  we  carry  the  developed  organism 
back  again  to  its  starting-point,  {minus  the  conditions  of 
development,  therefore,)  and  form  a  concept  of  the  ovum 
and  seed  as  potentially  containing  the  animal  and  the  plant. 

At  first  this  is  mental  shorthand,  useful  as  an  artifice. 
Unhappily  it  soon  loses  its  position  as  an  artifice,  and  passes 
into  a  fallacy.  The  elements  which  have  been  omitted  are 
never  restored  (compare  §  54).  If  we  restore  them,  if  we 
write  out  the  full  meaning  of  our  shorthand  notes,  what  do 
we  read  ?  Assuredly  not  that  the  lineaments  of  the  animal 
are  actually  present  in  the  ovum.  In  the  ovum  they  do  not 
exist.  When  you  say  that  they  exist  potentially,  what  is  the 
translation  of  your  phrase  ?  It  is,  that  under  a  given  history — 
under  a  successive  series  of  particular  conditions,  a  special 
result  will  ensue.  If  we  know  the  conditions  and  their  suc- 
cession, we  may  foretell  the  result.  The  law  of  causation 
determines  it.  Any  variation  in  any  one  of  the  conditions 
will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  result. 
All  this  history  of  development  is  omitted  in  the  shorthand 
of  Thought.  The  result  is  foreseen,  because,  the  conditions 
being  taken  for  granted,  their  action  is  anticipated. 
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But  Nature  must  not  be  thus  distorted  and  compressed. 
If  our  feeble  faculties  make  artifices  necessary,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  are  artifices ;  we  must  restore,  in  a  final 
elaboration,  what,  in  a  preliminary  elaboration,  we  rejected. 
The  facts  of  Nature  remain,  whether  we  rejec£  them  or  accept 
them.  Potential  existence  is  ideal,  not  real.  If  you  adjust 
your  rifle  accurately,  the  animal  aimed  at  may  be  potentially 
dead,  but  is  alive  ;  and  the  merest  trifle,  the  swerving  of  your 
hand,  or  the  dampness  of  your  powder,  puts  an  end  to  the 
potential  existence.  A  fact  is  not  a  fact  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. Nothing  exists  before  it  exists.  This  truism  is  dis- 
regarded by  those  who  talk  of  potential  existence.  The 
conception  of  a  plan  preceding  the  execution  of  a  work,  does 
not  prove  that  the  plan  pre-exists  in  re.  The  realised  plan 
does  not  begin  to  exist,  out  of  Thought,  until  the  work  is 
begun,  and  is  completed  with  the  completion  of  the  work. 

§  52.  Potential  existence  is  subjective  only.  My  forecasts 
of  the  results  of  a  history  may  be  true  or  false.  I  foresee  the 
result  by  grouping  together  the  facts  which  will  be,  with  the 
facts  which  are,  and  I  make  one  concept  of  them.  In  doing 
so  I  annihilate  history.  I  transcend  the  conditions  of  Time, 
and  the  necessities  of  Causality,  and  conceive  as  simultane- 
ously completed,  that  which  in  Nature  must  be  successive 
and  graduated.  So  far  well.  But  if  I  desire  to  ascertain  the 
actual  facts,  I  must  follow  the  coui'se  of  Nature,  and  restore 
that  history  which  has  been  left  out  of  sight.  Following  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  historically,  I  observe  that  not  only 
are  certain  conditions  indispensable,  but  that  every  variation 
in  the  requisite  conditions  produces  a  variation  in  the  result — 
modifies  the  structure  of  the  animal,  arrests  or  accelerates  its 
development.  If  I  varnish  the  shell  of  an  egg,  1  prevent  the 
embryo  from  developing  into  a  bird.  K  I  varnish  one  part 
of  the  shell,  I  so  alter  the  requisite  conditions  that  the  result 
is  a  bird  incapable  of  living,  or  curiously  malformed.  In 
altering  the  history  I  have  changed  the  historical  result. 
What  then  has  the  Plan  effected  ?  The  Plan  has  not  come 
into  existence.  If  the  conjunction  has  thus  altered  with  the 
altered  conditions,  how  can  it  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  Plan 
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irrespective  of  conditions?  and  a  Plan  which  is  strictly 
dependent  on  conditions  is  not  a  nisus  but  a  nexus.  The 
inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  Plan  neither  shapes  the  Or- 
ganism nor  determines  the  conditions  through  which  the 
development  takes  place.  In  mathematical  phrase,  the  Plan 
is  the  function  of  Development  and  Developing  Conditions, 
and  is  variable  with  every  variation  of  either.* 

The  fallacy  that  a  concept  has  independent  existence  prior 
to  the  particulars  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  that  a  Plan 
exists  as  a  potential  before  it  exists  as  an  actual,  will  fre- 
quently be  met  with  in  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Indeed, 
Aristotle's  distinction  of  SwdfjuLs  and  ivspysla  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
313)  was  for  centuries  regarded  as  a  luminous  guide. 

§  53.  An  infirmity  closely  connected  with  the  foregoing,  is 
forgetfulness  of  the  necessity  we  are  under  of  dislocating  the 
order  of  Nature,  by  Analysis  and  Abstraction ;  which  artifice, 
since  it  leads  to  discovery,  may  be  copiously  used  on  condi- 
tion of  our  remembering  that  it  is  an  artifice,  and  that  the 
order  we  have  dislocated  must  be  finally  restored,  if  the  order 
in  Thought  is  to  correspond  with  the  order  in  Things. 

Science  is  distinguished  from  Common  Knowledge  by  its 
wider  reach  and  more  systematic  structure,  and  also  by  its 
conscious  employment  of  artifices  which  our  infirmity  renders 
indispensable,  and  which  the  unscientific  mind  employs  un- 
consciously. Abstraction  is  one  of  the  necessary  artifices  of 
research ;  and  the  man  of  science  is  conscious  of  what  he  is 
doing  when  he  abstracts  certain  phenomena  from  the  mass 
presented  to  him,  and  proceeds  to  deal  with  those  abstrac- 
tions as  if  they  were  the  whole  reality.  Ordinary  men  do  the 
same,  but  are  unconscious  of  doing  it. 


*  NiETO  Serrano  is  worth  citing  on  this  question  of  potentiality  :  *  Es,  pues,  la 
fuerza  potencial  una  fuerza  que  no  es  tal  fuerza,  pero  que  puede  serlo ;  es  la 
posibilidad  sobrepuesta  por  la  inteligencia  a  todo  orden  determinado.  Mas  la 
posibilidad  no  es  absoluta,  no  es  una  indiferencia  completa  respecto  del  porvenir : 
esta  indiferencia  se  halla  limitada  por  los  hechos,  por  las  fuerzas  actuales,  por  las 
quo  aparecen  en  la  totalidad  presente,  como  presentes  6  como  pasadas,  y  eemejanto 
liraitacion  constituye  una  probabilidad,  que  determina  de  algun  modo  la  potencia.* 
Bos  uejo  de  la  Ciencia  Vwiente^  p.  269. 
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Why  must  we  make  this  preUminary  abstraction— why 
deviate  thus  from  the  actual  facts,  in  order  to  understand  the 
facts  we  falsify  ?    The  answer  is  simple.     Unless  some  such 
simplification  be  made,  aU  search  will  be  hopelessly  baffled 
by  the  complexity  of  phenomena.      The  -parrots  of  Bacon 
chatter  about  Observation ;  but  Observation  of  cases,  how- 
ever patient  and  prolonged,  wUl  never  suffice  to  disclose  the 
Laws  which  are  enveloped  in  the  cases,  and  which  form  the 
real  aim  of  Science.    And  what  are  Laws  ?     They  are  the 
constants  in  phenomena,  and  can  only  be  separated  from  the 
perturhations,  due  to  other  Laws,  by  a  process  of  abstraction 
which  sets  aside  all  the  variable  accidents  and  individual 
peculiarities   accompanying  and   determining  each   special 
case.     Let  us  have  Observation,  by  aU  means ;  but  of  what  ? 
Of  ore  and  dross  together  ?  or  of  ore  and  dross  separated  ? 
Ihe  constants  found  in  every  case  must  be  separated  from 
the  variables   found   in  varying  cases.     The   mineralogist 
separates    the  ore   from  the   dross;    and  the   philosopher 
separates  the  constants  from  the  variables.     Even  the  Laws 
of  Motion  and  Gravitation,  universal  as  they  are,  could  never 
have  been  discovered  by  observation  of  cases  of  motion  and 
gravity ;  a  preliminary  abstraction  eliminated  all  considera 
tion   of  the  variable  resistances.     The   Laws   of  chemical 
affinity  could  never  have   been   disclosed   to   Observation 
except  by  a  preliminarj^  Analysis,  which  tore  one  element 
away  from  another,  and  studied  each  separately 

Every  one  knows,  that  unless  Kepler  and  Newton  had  boldlv 
disregarded  all  consideration  of  planetary  perturbations, 
which  were  nevertheless  essential  facts  in  planetary  move- 
ments, they  would  have  been  unable  to  detect  the  planetary 
Laws.  But  this  preliminary  falsification  wa«  rectified  by 
their  successors,  who  deduced  the  perturbations  from  second- 
er gravitations.     It  is  this  twofold  process  which  I  propose 
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§  54.  Every  investigation  requires  for  its  completion 
that  Analysis  be  succeeded  by  Synthesis,  i.e.,  the 
preliminary  abstractions  be  succeeded  by  a  restora- 
tion of  the  rejected  elements,  so  that  the  synthesis 
be  made  to  correspond  with  reality. 
In  establishing  the  Laws  of  Mechanics  philosophers  falsify 
the  facts  to  the  extent  of  assuming  that  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion are  undisturbed,  and  that  the  materials  are  perfect.     In 
reality,  this  is  never  so ;    and  the  practical  mechanic  has 
to  rectify  the  rational  Law  by  the  restitution  of  the  discarded 
elements.     His  action  is  synthetical,  and  his  calculations 
must  be  so  likewise.     At  peril  of  ignoble  failure,  he  has  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  actual  lines  of  direction,  as  determined 
by  the  rational  Law  and  the  perturbing  resistances ;  he  has 
also  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  materials  are  uniform. 

§  55.  Two  illustrations  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  neglect 
of  this  canon.  The  undulatory  theory,  of  light  and  heat,  is 
justly  regarded  among  the  triumphs  of  modem  science.  It 
starts  from  oscillating  atoms  having  no  dimensions — mere 
mathematical  points.  This  is  a  bold  disregard  of  concrete 
observation ;  points  without  form  or  size  are  abstractions  so 
entirely  removed  from  reality  as  to  be  unimaginable.  Never- 
theless, Analysis  occupied  solely  with  oscillations,  and  dis- 
carding the  oscillating  atoms,  as  if  they  were  not  elements 
of  the  synthesis,  has  furnished  Laws  of  vibration  that  explain 
many  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  light  and  heat, 
e,g,,   polarization,    refiuction,   interference.       This    success 

• 

passage  in  Comte's  Politique  Positive,  vol.  i.  p.  426  :  '  Les  ^v^nements  ne  pouyant 
s'^tudier  que  dans  des  etres,  il  faut  ^rter  les  circonstances  propres  a  chaque  cas 
pour  y  saisir  la  loi  commune.  C'est  ainsi,  par  exemple,  que  nous  ignorerions 
encore  les  lois  dynaraiques  de  la  pesanteur  si  nous  n'avions  pas  fait  d'abord  abstrac- 
tion de  la  resistance  et  de  I'agitation  des  milieux.  Meme,  envers  les  moindres 
phenom^nes  nous  sommes  done  obliges  de  decomposer  pour  abstraire  avant  de 
pouvoir  obtenir  cette  rMuction  de  la  vari^te  a  la  Constance  que  poursuivent 
toujours  nos  saines  meditations.  Or  ces  simplifications  prdalables  sans  lesquelles 
la  vraie  science  n'existerait  jamais  exigent  partout  des  restitutions  correspondantes 
quand  il  s'agit  de  previsions  reelles.'  Although  I  had  not  marked  the  passage 
previously,  nor  realised  its  full  significance,  it  is  highly  probable  that  I  was 
unconsciously  guided  by  it  in  the  construction  of  the  canon. 
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justifies  the  falsification.     But  inasmuch  as  the  theory  fails 
to  account  for  other  important  phenomena,  the  Canon  of 
Restitution  suggests  that  the  failure  may  lie  in  this  falsifica- 
tion, and  that  the  outlying. elements  may  furnish  a  solution 
of  the  unexplained  difficulties.     If  the  atoins  exist  at  aU,  it 
IS  unthinkable  that  they  should  not  have  certain  geometric 
properties,  and  these  geometric  properties  entaH  dynamic 
properties.     K  they  have   Form,   they  must  have  a  corre- 
spondmg  Movement.     As  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  them 
unextended,  as  they  must  have  size  and  form,  they  must 
have  the  motions  deducible  therefrom.     But  these  facts  have 
hitherto  been  disregarded.     Let  them  be  restored,  and  let 
mathematical  analysis  be  directed  to  the  problem  under  this 
new  aspect.     The  movement  of  the  wave,  t.e.,  the  movement 
of  translation,  has  been  sufficiently  analysed ;  now  let  the 
movement  of  the  atom,  t.e.,  the  movement  of  rotation,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Poinsot's   immortal  principles,  be  investigated. 
In  the  mechanics  of  translation  the  form  of  a  body  is  in- 
different, but  in  the  mechanics  of  rotation  the  form  is  every- 
thing.     If  the  investigation  in  this  direction  failed  to  clear 
up  the  present  difficulties,  it  would  at  least  have  this  result 
that  it  would  prove  the  rotation  of  the  atoms  to  be  legiti- 
mately disregarded  in  the  theory  of  Light  and  Heat,  because 
not  sensible  factors  in  the  result. 

§  66.  The  second  illustration  of  our  Canon  shall  be  the 
question  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  ■ 

Are  Species  variable  or  invariable  ?  This  question  re 
sembles  that  of  planetary  perturbation.  The  abstract  Law 
of  Eeproduction-that  Like  produces  Like-is  unassailable 
as  a  Rational  Law;  and  it  points  to  the  fixity  of  Species  as 
a  fundamental  truth.  But  the  Law  is  Rational,  not  Natural. 
It  abstracts  the  Organism  from  the  Medium-one  factor 
W  Its  co-efficient^and    thus  violates  the   synthesis  of 

ff^S'"  M  ^      '""^""  ^"^  P'"'"^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^««^  independent 
of    he  Medium  m  which  it  lived.     And  there  is  maVter  for 

meditation  m  the  fact,  that  only  in  modem  Biology  has  the 

necessary  reaction  of  the  Medium  been  steadily  conceived  as 
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one  of  the  necessary  elements  of  every  biological  problem ; 
formerly  the  Organism  was  always  conceived  as  if  it  were  no 
less  independent  really  than  it  was  ideally. 

The  restitution  of  the  discarded  elements,  namely,  the  re- 
action of  the  Medium  and  the  Struggle  for  Existence,  which 
act  as  perturbations  of  the  biological  Law,  bring  forward  this 
problem :  What  is  the  sweep  of  the  perturbations  ?  Can 
these  perturbations  be  assigned  to  some  secondary  biological 
Law  (the  reaction  of  the  Medium),  and  can  they,  by  accumu- 
lation, determine  a  change  in  the  primary  Law? 

At  present  we  have  two  groups  of  thinkers,  each  relying 
on  a  group  of  indisputable  facts  :  one  proves  the  con??tancy 
of  forms,  and  another  proves  the  variability  of  forms.  The 
complete  theory  must  include  and  reconcile  both  groups. 
For  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  rational  Biology  should  elabo- 
rate a  theory  of  the  Organism,  and  a  theory  of  the  Medium ; 
then  the  Law  of  Reproduction  being  completed  by  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Perturbations,  also  reduced  to  Law,  we  shall 
have  a  possible  synthesis  explaining  all  the  cases. 

§  57.  The  Canon  just  exhibited  is  needful  as  a  corrector 
of  our  natural  infirmity,  which  first  makes  the  separation 
necessary,  and  then  forgets  that  the  restitution  is  no  less  so. 
The  anthropomorphic  infirmity,  which  suffuses  Objects  with 
our  Feelings,  making  Cause  inseparably  associated  with 
Effort,  and  Attraction  with  Desire,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  a  passing  mention  here.  It  is  a  fertile  source  of 
metaphysical  speculation. 

Another  is  the  strange  assumption,  that  because  knowledge 
is  the  bringing  of  the  Unknown  under  the  categories  of  the 
Known  (for  only  thus  can  the  Unknown  be  thinkable  at  all), 
therefore  we  can  discover  the  further  relations  of  this  Un- 
aiown.  For  instance,  Kant,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Kritik,  says  that  Will,  the  phenomenon,  is 
not  free,  because  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  phenomena ;  but 
Will,  the  thing  in  itself,  may  be  thought  as  free,  because  no 
longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  phenomena.  Now  he  admits 
that  things  in  themselves  are  beyond  knowledge.      If  we 
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cannot  know  the  Binge  an  sichy  how  can  we  predicate  any- 
thing of  them  ?     In  his  Prolegomena  he  has  this  illustration 
of  analogy :  '  I  can  never  do  anything  to  another  without 
thereby  giving  him  the  right  to  do  the  same  under  similar 
conditions ;    just   as  no  body  can   act  on'  another  without 
thereby  causing  an  equal  reaction  on  itself.    Here  Eight  and 
Force  are  two  entirely  different  things,  but  there  is  a  com- 
plete resemblance  in  their  relations.      By  means   of  such 
analysis  I  can  consequently  attain  conceptions  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things,  which  things  are  absolutely  unknown  to 
me.'^    If  the  things  were  absolutely  unknown,  how  could 
the  relations,  upon  which  the  analogy  is  founded,  be  known  ? 
The  fact  is,  men  are  constantly  affirming  certain  existences 
to  be  Unknown  and  Unknowable,  yet  in  the  same  breath 
affirming  relations   of  them  which  presuppose  knowledge. 
They  wiU  admit  that  Matter,  as  Ding  an  sick,  is  absolutely 
and  necessarily  extruded  from  the  sphere  of  possible  know- 
ledge ;  yet  they  will  proceed  to  argue  that  it  must,  or  must 
not,  be  constituted  of  discrete  atoms,  that  these  atoms  are,  or 
are  not,  in  contact.     They  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know  God,  otherwise  than  through   Eevelation. 
Yet  they  have  not  the  slightest  misgiving  in  affirming  many 
things  of  God's  nature,  interpreting  his  intentions,  without 
any  warrant  in  Eevelation.     Thus  implying  that  they  know 
what  they  have  declared  unknowable. 

This  list  of  infirmities  might  be  extended,  but  it  may  close 
here.     Others  will  meet  us  in  the  History. 

*  Kant;  Prolegomena  zujeder  kunftigen  Metaphysik,  §  58,    Werke,  iii.  285. 
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V.  NECESSAEY  TEUTHS. 

5  58.  The  great  question  which  has  been  debated  in  the 
schools  respecting  the  Origin  and  Limits  of  Knowledge,  has 
of  late  years  resolved  itself  very  much  into  a  debate  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  Necessary  Truths.  The  phUosophers  who 
hold  that,  over  and  above  the  results  of  Experience,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  we  have  truths  of  a  higher  authority  and 
a  larger  reach,  springing  from  a  nobler  source,  invoke,  as 
decisive  evidence  of  their  opinion,  the  existence  of  Necessary 
Truths,  which  cannot  (they  afSrm)  be  the  results  of  Expe- 
rience. 

This  position  rests  upon  a  radical  misconception  of  Ex- 
perience, and  a  psychological  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
Necessary  Truths ;  both  of  these  mistakes  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  clear  away.     We  may  admit  at  the  outset,  that  the 
mmd  IS  in  possession  of  many  ideas  which  could  never  have 
been  directly  given  in  Experience,  if  Experience  be  restricted 
to  Sense.    The  restriction,  however,  is  unwarranted.    Eatio- 
cmation  is  as  much  an  organic  function  as  Sensation.     Just 
a^  the  base  line  gives  the  indirect,  yet  certain,  measure  of 
the  maccessible  hne  of  the  triangle,  so  from  the  data  of  Ex- 
perience may  we  measure  consequences  which  are  not  di- 
rectly accessible.     But  the  analogy  must  not  be  perverted  • 
the  base  line  only  gives  us  the  directly  inaccessible  line   it 
does  not  give  other  lines ;  the  data  of  Experience  only  give 
the  directly  inaccessible  consequences  of  the  data,  not  the 
consequences  oi other  data;  and  it  is  owing  to  an  imperf-ect 
appreciation  of  such  limits  in  the  deduction  of  the  unknown 
trom  the  known,  that  the  doctrine  of  Necessaiy  Truths   in- 
dependent of  Experience,  has  attained  currency. 
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§  59.  What  is  Experience  ?  It  is  the  sum  of  the  actions 
of  Objects  on  Consciousness ;  or — to  word  it  differently — the 
sum  of  the  modifications  which  arise  from  the  relations  of 
the  Sensitive  Organism  and  its  environment.  In  this  sum 
are  included — 1st,  The  direct  affections  of  Consciousness  in 
its  relations  to  the  outer  world ;  2nd,  The  results  of  those 
affections  through  the  action  of  Consciousness  in  combining, 
classifying,  and  transforming  the  materials  furnished  by 
Sense.  Thus  Experience,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  two  factors  :  Sensation  and  Laws  of  Consciousness. 

So  far  all  thinkers  are  agreed.  The  point  of  separation 
is  this :  Are  the  Laws  of  Consciousness  evolved  out  of  the 
relations  of  the  Sensitive  Organism  and  its  environment ;  or 
are  they  pre-existent,  and  independent  of  any  such  relations  ? 
When  the  empirical  school  declares  its  acceptance  of  the 
former  alternative  it  seems  to  proclaim  an  absurdity — Expe- 
rience being  a  product  of  Sensations  and  Laws,  is  said  to 
produce  the  Laws  of  which  it  is  the  product.  But  this  ver- 
bal contradiction  is  got  rid  of  when  we  distinguish  Expe- 
rience from  experiences.  Every  particular  modification  of 
Consciousness  is  a  particular  experience.  Each  modification 
prepares  the  way  for  successors,  and  influences  them.  The 
Laws  are  evolved  through  these  successive  modifications,  and 
Experience  is  the  general  term  expressing  the  sum  of  these 
modifications. 

But  are  the  Laws  evolved?  The  Sensational  School  has 
greatly  obscured  this  question  by  the  unscientific  conception 
of  the  mind  as  a  tabula  rasa  upon  which  Things  inscribe 
their  characters — a  mirror  passively  reflecting  the  images  of 
objects.  This  presupposes  that  Consciousness  is  absolved 
from  the  universal  law  of  action  and  reaction,  presupposes 
that  the  Organism  has  no  movements  of  its  own ;  and  thus 
Psychology  is  separated  from  its  only  true  biological  ground. 
The  a  priori  School  commits  the  opposite  mistake  of  con- 
ceiving Consciousness  as  a  pure  spontaneity,  undetermined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  Organism  and  its  environment ;  a 
spontaneity  which  brings  Laws,  not  evolved  from  relations, 
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and  organised  as  results,  but  derived  from  a  supra-mundane, 
supra-vital  source. 

§  60.  We  cannot  take  a  step  unless  we  admit  that  Con- 
sciousness is  an  active  reagent,  even  in  its  first  stage  of 
evolution.  Sensibility  is  not  passive,  cannot  be  conceived 
otherwise  than  as  an  excitation.  Nor  is  this  all.  Biology 
teaches  that  the  Sensitive  Organism  inherits  certain  apti- 
tudes, as  it  inherits  the  structure,  of  its  progenitors ;  so 
that  the  individual  may  be  said  to  resume  the  Experience  of 
the  race.  Faculties  grow  up  in  the  development  of  the  race. 
Forms  of  Thought,  which  are  essential  parts  of  the  mecha- 
nism of  Experience,  are  evolved,  just  like  the  Forms  of  other 
vital  processes.  In  fact,  as  Function  is  only  the  Form  of 
activity  of  an  Organ,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  Organ  is 
evolved,  the  Function  is  evolved,  and  with  it  the  Laws  of 
its  action. 

The  a  priori  School  denies  this,  not  indeed  explicitly,  but 
with  energetic  implication.     It  does  not  boldly  affirm  that 
Function  can  exist  without  an  Organ;  but  it  denies  that 
Consciousness  is  a  Function.     Hence  it  has  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  that  the  Mind   of  an  infant  is  full-formed  at 
birth,  equipped  with  aU  its  faculties,  though  without  those 
materials  of  Thought  which  will  afterwards  be  furnished  in 
Experience.     How  can  this  be  ?  .  The  AristoteHan  refuge  of 
potential  existence  (§  52)  is  ready  for  the  escape  of  the  meta- 
physician pursued  by  Fact.     To  us,  who  decline  that  refuge, 
the  assertion  that  the  Mind  is  full-formed  at  birth  is  as 
rational  as  the  assertion  that  the  infant  is  bom  a  full-formed 
man,  equipped  with  all  his  faculties  of  locomotion,  speech, 
reproduction,  &c.     The  infant  may  become  a  man,  but  is  an 
infant,  and  his  mind  is  undeveloped ;  if  the  spiritual  expe- 
riences of  the  infant  were  suddenly  arrested,  does  any  one 
suppose  that  we.  should  find    in  them   those   Fundamental 
Truths  and   Forms   of  Thought  which  Psychlogists  declare 
to  be  the  native  dowry  of  the  mind  ?  ^     I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  frankly  affirms  this ;  but  I  know  that  the  a  priori 

*  Compare  the  striking  passage  in  Mansel's  Metaphysics,  p.  45. 
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School  implies  it,  in    maintaining  that  we  have  within  us 
a  source  of  knowledge  which  is  not  evolved  in  Experience. 

§  61.  Kant  is  the  most  potent  philosopher  of  this  school, 
and  although  in  my  criticism  of  the  Kritik  I  have  had  to  consi- 
der his  position,  I  cannot  pass  it  by  here  without  challenge ; 
referring  the  reader  therefore  to  what  is  said,  vol.  ii.,  p.  460 
and  pp.  475  sq.,  T  will  here  notice  only  such  points  as  the 
argument  needs. 

Kant  says,  '  There  are  two  branches  of  knowledge  :  Sensi- 
bility and  Understanding — which  possibly  spring  from  a 
common  but  unknown  root.  Through  the  one  objects  are 
given,  through  the  other  they  are  thought,^  *  Except  for  the 
reservation  in  the  word  *  possibly,'  this  is  unimpeachable ; 
but  the  reservation  was  dictated  by  his  exaggerated  view  of 
the  part  played  by  the  Subject  in  the  construction  of  know- 
ledge. He  made  an  entity  out  of  a  relation.  He  thought 
the  subjective  element  could  be  separated  from  the  objective ; 
and,  thus  separated,  it  would  reveal  itself  as  independent 
of  and  antecedent  to  Experience,  constituting  indeed  the 
very  conditions  of  Experience.  I  have  shown  tnis  to  be  a 
fallacy.     '  The  understanding,'  he  says,  '  does  not  draw  its 

laws  {a  priori)  from  Nature,  but  prescribes  them  to  Nature 

schreiht  sie  dieser  vor,^  f 

§  62.  The  error  arises  from  a  false  point  of  view,  which 
mistakes  Anatomy  for  Morphology  and  Logic  for  Psychology. 
Accepting  the  human  understanding  in  its  developed  forms 
he  presents  us  with  these  constituent  forms  as  if  they  were 
initial  conditions  ;  the  results  which  are  developed  through 
successive  experiences  are  presented  as  the  primary  condi- 
tions of  Experience :  the  generalizations  are  made  antecedent 
to  the  particulars  from  which  they  are  drawn.  We  are  told 
that  these  Forms  are  implied  in  the  particular  experiences. 
Granted :  if  they  were  not  implied  they  could  not  have  been 
elicited.     Logic  is  justified  in  disregarding  the  process  of 

*  Kritik,    Einleitung  :  sub  finem. 

t  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  knnftigen  Mctaphysik,  ii,  §   36.       Compare  also  his 
Anthropologie,  i.  §  9. 


evolution,  content  with  the  result ;  for  Logic  has  to  exhibit 
the  Forms  of  Thought,  not  their  origin.  Li  like  manner 
Anatomy  has  to  do  with  the  organs  of  the  body,  not  with 
their  genesis,  which  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  science, 
Morphology.  Now  the  question  of  Experience  is  a  question 
of  origin  ;  and  Psychology  reveals  that  Experience  is  the 
self- woven  garment  of  Thought  in  which  every  thread  is  an 
experience.  To  assert  that  a  priori  principles  or  Forms  of 
Thought  render  Experience  possible,  is  to  assert  either  that 
these  Forms  exist  before  Thought  itself  exists,  or  else  it  is 
to  confound  the  general  with  the  particulars.  Let  us  see  this 
in  an  analogy. 

§  63.  The  vertebrate  type  is  by  some  a  priori  thinkers  held 
to  be  the  necessary  Form  which  renders  the  vertebrate  animal 
possible.  Anatomically  this  is  acceptable.  But  what  says 
Morphology  ?  Does  it  disclose  the  existence  of  a  Type  ante- 
rior to  the  existence  of  the  animal  ?  or  does  it  not  disclose 
the  emergence  of  the  typical  Form  in  the  successive  phases 
of  the  animal's  development?  Obviously  the  idea  of  pre- 
existences  is  a  figment,  a  mere  varspov  irporepov  (§  50). 

Again:   a  frog  breathes  by  means  of  lungs.     The  lungs 
once  developed  and  brought  into  action  become  a  necessary 
condition  of  possible  breathing.     Ever  afterwards  the  frog's 
existence  is  determined  by  this. condition.     But  if  we  take 
the  frog  in  its  early  stages,  we  find  it  breathing  by  means  of 
gills,  the  lungs  not  having  yet  come  into  play.   At  this  period 
it  is  not  a  lung-breathing  animal ;  the  necessary  condition  is 
somewhat  different.     Li  the  course  of  development  the  fore- 
legs begin  to  press  upon  the  arteries  which  supply  the  gills, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  pressure  is  the  gradual  disappear- 
ance of  the  gills.      Meanwhile  the 'lungs  pass  from  their 
rudimentary  inactive  state  into  an  active  state,  and  the  dis- 
appearing gills  are  replaced  by  the  emerging  lungs.     It  is 
thus  also  with  the  development  of  Mind :  the  necessary  con- 
ditions which  render  experiences  possible  in  the  early  stages 
are  not  the  same  in  the  later  stages.     Mind  is  a  successive 
evolution  from  experiences,  and  its  laws  are  the  action  of 
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results.  The  Forms  of  Thought  are  developed  just  as  the 
Forms  of  an  Organism  are  developed.  The  infant  Newton  is 
no  more  the  author  of  the  Principia,  than  the  egg  is  the 
game-cock. 

Indeed,  this  notion  of  a  priori  Forms,  connate  if  not  innate, 
is  a  violation  of  the  ground-principle  of  Biology,  and  conse- 
quently, as  all  but  metaphysicians  must  admit,  of  Psychology. 
K  there  is  one  lesson  taught  us  everywhere  in  Biology,  it  is 
that  nothing  which  is  definitive  is  primitive — no  form  charac- 
teristic of  the  developed  state  is  to  be  found  in  the  germinal 
state.  Therefore,  unless  we  maintain  that  Mind  is,  ah  initio, 
adult,  as  to  its  powers  if  not  as  to  its  Knowledge, — that  it 
does  not  develop  but  only  appears, — we  must  admit  that  with 
Mind,  as  with  Body,  there  is  not  preformation  or  pre-existence, 
but  evolution  and  epigenesis. 

§  64.  What  is  it  prevents  some  men  from  accepting  this 
alternative  ?  It  is  that  they  discover  in  the  adult  mind  prin- 
ciples which  cannot,  they  affirm,  be  evolved  from  Experience. 
Necessity  and  universality  point  to  an  a  priori  source.  Neces- 
sity is  not  given  in  any  particular  experience.  Universality 
is  not  given  in  any  number  of  experiences.  Hence — (here 
lies  the  fallacy ! — )  they  are  not  empirical. 

We  affinn  that  they  belong  to  Experience,  are  products  of 
Experience,  and  of  Experience  only ;  they  are  the  results  of 
that  movement  of  Thought  which  passes  from  particulars  to 
generals.  I  shall  presently  show  that  they  are  necessities  of 
Thought  under  the  limitations  of  Experience.  Of  course  it 
is  requisite  to  avoid  the  common  confusions  on  this  subject, 
and  not  restrict  Experience  to  Sense,  as  many  unwarrantably 
restrict  it.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  repeats  the  false  state- 
ment commonly  accepted  as  an  axiom,  that  *  Experience 
teaches  us  the  past  only,  not  the  future.'  Is  this  so  ?  Is  it 
not  the  fact,  that  although  experiences  are  only  past  modifi- 
cations of  Consciousness,  they  have  a  forward  projection,  and 
hence  Experience  teaches — whether  correctly  or  falsely — the 
future  irresistibly  ?  Expectation  is  surely  a  product  of  expe- 
riences.    Association  is  experience.     When  a  dog,  having 
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once  experienced  the  pain  produced  by  a  stick  falling  swiftly 
on  his  ribs,  again  sees  me  about  to  strike  him,  is  there  any- 
thing over  and  above  his  modified  consciousness  (Experience) 
which  causes  him  to  foresee  pain  to  himself  in  that  prelimi- 
nary?    The  metaphysician  wants  an  occult  something  to 
give  this  simple  case  the  requisite  obscurity.      'It  is  not 
to  experience  alone,'  he  says,  '  that  we  must  have  recourse 
for  the  origin  of  our  belief  that  the  future  will  resemble  the 
past,  but  to  some  other  principle  which  converts  the  simple 
facts  of  experience  into  a  general  expectation  or  confidence.'^ 
This  is  easily  said,  but  Brown  is  forced  to  add :  '  This  prin- 
ciple, since  it  cannot  be  derived  from  Experience  itself,  which 
relates  only  to  the  past,  must  be  ...  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature.'  A  very  typical  example  of  metaphysical  logic  !    If 
the  '  original  principle '  mean  something  bom  with  us,  ready 
to  receive  our  experiences  as  in  a  mould,  I  affirm  this  to  be 
the  vcmpov  irporepov  fallacy.     If  it  mean  no  more  than  that 
our  psychical  nature  is  such  as  to  group  together  phenomena 
experienced  together,  so  that  when  once  the  stick  has  been 
coupled  with  pain,  the  two  ideas  are  associated,  then  indeed 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  phrase,  except  its  mysterious- 
ness.  t 

§  65.  Having  thus  defined  and  explained  what  is  the  sense 
in  which  Experience  is  legitimately  held,  we  may  address 
ourselves  to  the  question  of  Necessary  Truths,  and  see 
whether  they  point  to  a  source  of  knowledge  which  is  supe- 
rior to,  or  at  least  independent  of.  Experience. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  empirical,  as  opposed 
to  a  priori,  to  designate  what  is  contingent,  as  opposed  to 
what  is  necessary.  But  Kant  himself  saw  that  the  distinction 
is  only  verbal,  and  in  the  opening  section  of  the  Kritih  says  : 
'We  are  wont  to  call  many  conclusions,  which  have  their 

*  Bbown  :  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  v'l. 

t  •  If  we  think  in  relations,  and  if  relations  have  certain  universal  forms,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  universal  forms  of  relations  will  become  universal  forms  of  our 
consciousness.  And  if  these  further  universal  forms  are  thus  explicable,  it  is 
superfluous,  and  therefore  unphilosophical,  to  assign  them  an  independent  origin.' 
fepKNCEE  :  First  Principles,  p.  229. 
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source  in  experience,  a  priori,  simply  because  they  are  not 
drawn  immediately  from  experience,  but  from  a  general  rule, 
which  was,  nevertheless,  drawn  from  experience.  Thus  we 
say  of  a  man  who  undermined  his  house :  He  might  have 
known  a  priori  that  the  house  would  fall  in,  i.e.,  he  need  not 
have  waited  for  the  experience  of  its  actual  fall.  Yet  purely 
a  priori,  this  could  not  have  been  known,  for  he  must  have 
learnt  through  experience  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and  fall 
when  their  supports  are  removed.'  Nevertheless,  although 
Kant  saw  this  he  still  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  priori 
principles,  which  are  demonstrably  not  less  empirical.  What 
misled  him  was,  I  think,  the  confusion  between  contingent 
•  Knowledge  and  contingent  Truth.  He  declared  Experience 
to  be  empirical  and  contingent,  because  our  experiences 
could  never  be  necessary  and  universal;  whereas  universal 
and  necessary  Truths  were  a  priori,  because  they  could  not 
be  given  in  particulars,  and  hence  were  anterior  to  all  Expe- 
rience. That  they  might  be  posterior  to  (i.e.,  evolved  from) 
Experience,  was  an  alternative  he  omitted  to  consider. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations,  let  us  now  examine 
how  far  the  Necessary  Truths  are,  or  are  not,  capable  of  re- 
duction to  Experience. 

§  66,  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  writers  on  this  subject  have 
failed  to  see  a  distinction  which  is  so  obvious  when  pointed 
out,  that  the  neglect  of  it  seems  inexplicable  :  the  distinction 
is  between  the  (objective)  fact  and  our  (subjective)  knowledge 
of  the  fact.      We  speak  of  sound  sometimes  meaning  the 
undulation  of  the  air  without  us,  and  sometimes  meaning 
the  sensation  excited  within  us  by  that  undulation  pulsating 
on  our  tympanum.      By   a   similar   laxity,  we  speak  of  a 
Truth  sometimes  as  the  relations  of  an  external  fact,  and 
sometimes  as  the  conception  we  have  formed  of  the  fact. 
Now  in  the  Truths  classified  as  Contingent,  the  contingency 
is  never  applicable  to  the  relations  themselves,  but  solely 
to  our  conceptions  of  them.      That  72  and  140  added  to- 
gether will  make  212  is  a  truth  which,  objectively,  has  no 
contingency  whatever;    but  there   is   a   subjective   contin- 
gency in  this  as  in  all  other  unverified  propositions,  namely, 
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the  contingency   of  our   miscalculating — misconceiving  the 
objective  relations.    That  '  a  body  moving  under  certain  con- 
ditions as  if  attracted  by  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  will  describe   an   ellipse  having  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  one  of  the  foci,'  is  a  proposition  which, 
once  demonstrated,  has   no   contingency,    although   we   may 
easily  misconceive  the  relations  it  expresses  ;  and  that  '  the 
earth  is  a  body  acted  on  by  such  a  force  imder  such  con- 
ditions,' is  likewise  a  proposition  which  is  contingent  until 
verified,  and  is  necessary  when  verified.   Assuming  that  there 
is  an  external  world,  its  order  must  be  necessary,  i.e.,  the  re- 
lations must  be  what  they  are ;  the  contingency  can  only  lie 
in  the  correctness  or   incorrectness  of  our  appreciation  of 
those  relations.     Hence,  instead   of  confusedly  speaking  of 
Necessary  and  Contingent  Truths,  it  will  be  less  ambiguous 
to  speak  of  Verified  and  Unverified  Propositions.    All  truths 
are  true,  but  all  propositions  do  not  correctly  express  the 
external  relations,  and  the  question  arises,  which  propositions 
are  to  be  accepted  as  correctly  expressing  the  relations  ?  Ob- 
viously those  only  which  have  been  verified  by  the  equivalence 
of  the  internal  and  the  external  order,  or  the  reduction  to 
A  =  A. 

Several  persons  seated  at  a  table  are  startled  by  shrill 
sounds,  which  they  one  and  all  infer  to  be  the  shrieks  of  a 
child  in  pain  or  terror.  The  fact  that  they  hear  the  sounds 
is  indisputable,  and  the  expression  of  this  fact  is  a  truth  as 
'  necessary,'  as  that  '  two  parallel  lines  cannot  inclose  space.' 
Nor  is  there  any  contingency  in  the  fact,  that  these  sounds 
are  produced  by  pulsations  of  the  air  on  their  tympanum. 
Why  is  there  none  ?  Simply  because  experience  has  found 
that  the  sensation  of  Sound  is  produced  in  this  way— the 
objective  relations  have  been  verified.  There  is,  however, 
some  contingency  in  the  proposition,— '  These  sounds  are 
caused  by  a  child  in  terror  or  in  pain ; '  not  that  there  is  the 
slightest  contingency  in  the  fact  itself.  On  proceeding  to 
the  spot,  the  child  is  found  to  be  struggling  with  an  animal, 
and  shrieking  as  it  struggles.  The  truth  of  the  proposition 
is  now  verified,  and  unless  scepticism  be  extended  so  far  as  to 
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doubt  whether  all  the  phenomena  are  not  the  pageantry  of 
a  dream,  we  may  affirm  that  the  proposition  is  a  necessary 
truth. 

It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  see  an  example  of  this  kind 
cited  as  a  necessary  truth,  but  I  have  selected  it  for  the  very 
purpose  of  my  argument,  which  is  to  prove  that  the  question 
of  contingency  lies  solely  within  the  region  of  all  unverified 
propositions.  All  verified  propositions  are  necessary  truths ; 
all  unverified  propositions  are  contingent.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  position  maintained  by  metaphysicians, 
for  they  affirm  that  necessary  truths  are  precisely  those 
propositions  which  cannot  be  verified  {i.e.,  exhibited  in  Expe- 
rience), and  that  all  propositions  dependent  on  the  verifica- 
tion of  Experience  are  contingent. 

§67.     Let  us  now  take  another  step.     The  advocates  of 
Necessity,  as  an  indication  of  a  source  of  knowledge  superior 
to  Experience,  are  guilty  of  a  confusion  so  misleading  that  I 
am  surprised  at  neither  friend  nor  foe  having  pointed  it  out. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  changing  one  of  the  terms  of  the  propo- 
sition, and  then  concluding  as  if  the  terms  had  reniained  un- 
altered.   Thus  the  one  argument  incessantly  brought  forward 
is,  that  some  Truths  are  such  as  are  seen  to  be  not  only  true, 
but  necessarily  true ;  whereas,  there  are  other  truths  which, 
however  true  to-day,  are  contmgent,  because  changes  may 
occur  to-morrow  which  will  reverse   them.     It   is  further 
added,  that  no  amount  of  experience,  no  number  of  examples, 
can  establish  necessity,  but  only  the  fact  of  generality,  and  a 
life-long  experience  of  uniformity  cannot  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sudden  reversal.    All  that  Experience  can  show  is, 
that  a  certain  order  has  been  imiformly  observed ;  it  cannot 
show  that  what  has  always  been  must  always  be.-*^     Philo- 
sophers have  accepted  this  reasoning  as  if  it  were  irresistible ; 
every  one  uses  it  without  suspicion ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  ex- 

*  '  Tous  les  exemples  qui  confirment  une  v^rit^  gen^rale,  de  qnelque  nombre 
qu'ils  soient,  ne  suffisent  pas  pour  ^tablir  la  n^cessit^  universelle  do  cetto  meme 
v^rite:  car  il  ne  suit  pas  que  ce  qui  est  arriv^  arrivera  toujours  de  meme.* 
Leibnitz  :  Nouvcaiix  Essais,  preface. 
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amine  it  closely  than  we  find  it  rests  on  the  unconscious 
substitution  of  one  premiss  for  another.  To  say  that  '  what 
has  occurred  will  occur  again,  will  occur  always,'  is  to 
say  that  '  imder  precisely  similar  conditions  precisely  similar 
results  will  issue.'  A  is  A ;  and  A  is  A  for  evermore.  But  to 
say  that  '  what  has  occurred  may  probably  not  occur  again, 
will  not  occur  always,'  is  to  say  that  '  under  (dissimilar  condi- 
tions the  results  will  not  be  similar.'  This  proposition  is  as 
absolutely  true  as  the  former ;  but  who  does  not  see  that  it  is 
a  different  proposition  ?  When  we  declare  that  the  laws  of 
Nature  are  not  necessary  truths,  but  only  contingent  truths, 
because  the  mind  readily  conceives  the  possibility  of  their 
reversal,  readily  imagines  such  a  change  in  the  external  con- 
ditions as  would  arrest  the  earth's  motion,  and  with  it  all  the 
manifold  phenomena  now  resulting  from  that  motion,  what 
is  it  that  we  have  declared  ?  It  is  that,  the  relations  of  phe- 
nomena being  altered,  our  conceptions  to  be  true  must  alter 
with  them.  It  is  that,  instead  of  the  proposition,  '  Such  is 
the  order  of  Nature,  and  such  it  will  he  so  long  as  it  is  unal- 
tered,' we  have  silently  substituted  this  proposition :  '  Such 
is  now  the  order  of  Nature,  but  if  at  any  time  it  should  he  al- 
tered, it  will  be  different.'  The  only  necessity  is  that  a  thing 
is  what  it  is ;  the  only  contingency  is,  that  we  may  be  mis- 
taken as  to  what  it  is.  The  law  of  gravitation,  or  the  ellip- 
tical orbits  of  the  planets,  may,  or  may  not,  be  truths  ;  but  if 
they  are  truths,  they  are  necessary  truths."^  To  say  that  they 
are  *  observed  facts,  nothing  more,'  is  all  that  is  required 
by  Necessity ;  and  when  we  add  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the 
continuance  of  the  observed  order,  we  either  deny  that  '  A  is 
A,'  or  we  silently  change  the  proposition,  and  say  '  if  A  be- 

*  As  CoNDiLiAC  puts  it :  'En  effet,  parce  qu'on  a  vu qu'on raisonne  mal lorsque, d'un 
cas  particulier,  on  tire  une  conclusion  g^n^rale  qui  renferme  des  cas  tous  differents, 
on  s'est  hkxA  de  rejeter  toutes  les  demonstrations,  ou  Ton  conclut  du  particulier  au 
g^n^ral ;  eton  n'a  pas  remarqu^  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  d^faut  dans  une  demonstration 
lorsque  dans  une  conclusion  g^n^rale  on  ne  comprend  que  des  cas  parfaitement 
semblables  a  celui  qui  a  ^t^  enonc^  dans  une  proposition  particuli^re  .  .  .  una 
propriety  qui  constitue  une  proportion  arithmetique  est  done  une  propriety  qui  les 
constitue  toutes  ;  autreraent  il  faudrait  supposer  qu'il  y  a  des  proportions  arithm^- 
tiques  qui  ne  sont  pas  des  proportions  arithmetiquos.'    Langue  des  Calculs,  p.  113. 
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comes  B,  it  will  no  longer  be  A ;'  for,  if  the  conditions  con- 
tinue unchanged,  the  order  must  necessarily  continue  un- 
changed ;  if  the  conditions  alter,  the  order  necessarily  alters 
with  them. 

§  68.  The  answer  to  this  will  probably  be.  That  certain 
truths  have  such  a-  character  as  to  render  their  negation  in- 
conceivable, no  alteration  being  conceivable  in  relations  so 
absolute :  and  it  is  these  truths  that  involve  Necessity  and 
a  priori  inspiration.  This  leads  me  to  the  only  distinction 
between  the  truths  of  the  two  orders,  namely,  that  in  those 
classified  as  Necessary,  the  relations  are  abstracted  from  all 
conditions,  and  considered  simply  in  themselves  ;  whereas  in 
those  classified  as  Contingent,  the  relations  are  mixed  with 
the  variable  conditions ;  and  it  is  in  this  variability  that  the 
contingency  lies.  When  we  say  '2x2  =  4,'  or  '  the  internal 
angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,'  we  abstract 
the  relations  of  Number  and  Form  from  all  other  conditions 
whatever,  and  our  propositions  are  true,  whether  the  objects 
counted  and  measured  be  hot  or  cold,  large  or  small,  heavy 
or  light,  red  or  blue.  Inasmuch  as  the  truths  express  the 
abstract  relations  only,  no  change  in  the  other  conditions 
can  affect  these  relations;  and  truths  must  always  remain 
undisturbed  until  a  change  take  place  in  their  terms.  Alter 
the  number  2,  or  the  figure  triangle,  by  an  infinitesimal 
degree,  and  the  truth  is  thereby  altered.  When  we  say  that 
bodies  expand  by  heat,  the  proposition  is  a  concrete  one, 
including  the  variable  conditions,  but  although  these  variable 
conditions  prevent  our  saying  that  '  all  bodies  will,  under  all 
conditions,  be  always  and  for  evermore  expanded  by  heat,' 
the  case  is  not  really  distinguished  from  the  former  one, 
since  both  the  Contingent  and  the  Necessary  Truth  can  only 
be  altered  by  an  alteration  in  the  terms.  If  a  body  which 
does  not  expand  by  heat  (there  are  such)  be  brought  forward 
as  impugning  the  truth  of  our  proposition,  we  at  once  recog- 
nise that  this  body  is  under  different  conditions  from  those 
which  our  proposition  included.  This  is  the  introduction  of 
a  new  truth,  not  a  falsification  of  the  old.     Our  error,  if  we 
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erred,  was  in  too  hastily  assuming  that  all  bodies  were  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Hence  the  correct  definition  of  a  Contingent  Truth  is  '  one 
which  generalises  the  conditions ; '  while  that  of  a  Necessary 
Truth  is  *  one  which  is  an  unconditional  generalisation,^  The 
first  affirms  that  whatever  is  seen  to  be  true,  under  present 
conditions,  will  be  true  so  long  as  these  conditions  remain 
unaltered.  The  second  affirms  that  whatever  is  true  now, 
being  a  truth  irrespective  of  conditions,  cannot  suffer  any 
change  from  interfering  conditions,  and  must  therefore  be 
universally  true. 

'  The  belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature  is  not  a  necessary 
truth,  however  constantly  guaranteed  by  our  actual  experience. 
We  are  not  compelled  to  believe  that  because  A  is  ascertained 
to  be  the  cause  of  B  at  a  particular  time,  whatever  may  be 
meant  by  that  relation,  A  must  therefore  inevitably  be  the 
cause  of  B  on  all  future  occasions.'"^  This  will  command  the 
assent  of  every  one  who  fails  to  perceive  the  silent  change  in 
the  terms  of  the  proposition.  Instead  of  saying  '  on  all  like 
occasions,'  which  would  give  necessity  to  the  proposition, 
Mr.  Mansel  renders  it  contingent  by  saying,  '  on  all  future 
occasions,'  and  the  contingency  lies  in  this,  that  some  of  the 
future  occasions  may  be  i^Tilike,  in  which  cases  a  new  propo- 
sition replaces  the  old.  '  That  fire  will  ignite  paper  on  all 
occasions  when  the  two  may  be  brought  together,'  is  what  no 
one  but  a  child  or  a  savage  with  limited  experience  would 
assert ;  but  that  fire  will  always  ignite  paper  on  all  future 
occasions  which  present  conditions  precisely  similar  to  those 
that  have  once  caused  the  ignition,  is  a  truth  having  the 
character  of  necessity  and  universality  which  belongs  to  all 
identical  propositions,  and  to  those  only. 

§  69.  It  will  now  be  an  easier  task  to  criticise  the  argu- 
ments which  profess  to  show  that  necessity  and  universality 
are  irresistible  marks  of  an  origin  superior  to  Experience. 
If  what  has  already  been  said  has  found  acceptance  with  the 
reader,  he  will  recognise  that  every  proposition  being  neces- 

*  MAiiS£iL :  Mdai)hydcSt  267* 
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sarily  true,  if  it  is  true  at  all,  the  only  question  that  can 
arise  is.  Is  the  proposition  true  ?  The  only  answer  that  can 
decide  this,  is  one  which  reduces  it  to  an  identical  proposi- 
tion ;  and  as  this  reduction  is  the  process  of  Verification, 
and  all  Verification  is  through  Experience,  the  conclusion 
inevitably  reached  is  one  directly  counter  to  the  a  priori 
li3rpothesis. 

Two  positions  require  to  be  established.  First,  that  we 
gain  our  conceptions  of  Mathematical,  no  less  than  Physical, 
relations  through  Experience.  Secondly,  that  in  those  con- 
ceptions so  gained  are  involved  their  characters  of  univer- 
sality and  necessity. 

§  70.  The  argument  could  not  indeed  be  conducted  if  we 
allowed  Experience  to  be  restricted  to  Sensation  only,  as  the 
metaphysicians  unwarrantably  restrict  it.  Dr.  Whewell  finds 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  propositions  '  obtained  by  mere 
observation  of  actual  facts '  cannot  be  necessarily  true ;  for 
no  proposition  whatever  can  be  thus  obtained.  His  defi- 
nition of  Experience  is,  'the  impressions  of  sense  and  our 
consciousness  of  our  thoughts.'^  A  far  more  accurate  and 
philosophical  thinker  has  defined  its  wider  sense  to  be  '  co- ex- 
tensive with  the  whole  of  consciousness,  including  all  of  which 
the  mind  is  conscious  as  agent  or  patient,  all  that  it  does 
from  within,  as  well  as  all  that  it  suffers  from  without ; '  and 
he  truly  adds,  '  in  this  sense  the  laws  of  thought,  as  well  as 
the  phenomena  of  matter,  in  fact,  all  knowledge  whatever, 
may  be  said  to  be  derived  from  experience.'f  The  reader,  not 
familiar  with  Kant's,  or  Mr.  Mansel's  speculations,  may,  per- 
haps, marvel  that,  after  so  comprehensive  and  just  a  definition 
of  Experience,  Mr.  Mansel  escapes  the  conclusion  he  has 
himself  pointed  out  as  irresistible,  and  falls  back  into  the 
a  priori  argument,  restricting  Experience  to  '  its  narrower 
and  more  common  meaning,  as  limited  to  the  results  of  sensa- 
tion and  perception  only.'  The  explanation  is,  that  Mr. 
Mansel  adopts  the  Kantian  conception  of  Forms  of  Thought, 

*  Whewell:  Hist,  of  Scientific  Ideas,  1858,  i.  131. 
t Mansel:  Prolegomena  Logica,  93. 
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as  conditions  of  Experience,  a  conception  I  have  attempted 
to  refute.  (Vol.  ii.  pp.'475  sq.)  One  passage  is  all  that  need 
be  given : — 

'  That  experience,'  says  Mr.  Mansel,  '  is  the  chronological 
antecedent  of  all  our  knowledge,  even  of  the  most  necessary 
truths,  is  now  generally  admitted.  But  a  distinction  is  fre- 
quently drawn  between  truths  or  notions  of  which  experience 
is  the  source  and  those  of  which  it  is  only  the  occasion,  .  .  . 
Every  general  concept  is  in  one  sense  empirical ;  for  every 
concept  must  be  formed  from  an  intuition,  and  every  intu- 
ition is  experienced.  But  there  are  some  intuitions  which, 
from  our  constitution  and  position  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
help  experiencing,  and  there  are  others  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  we  may  experience  or  not.  The  former  will 
give  rise  to  concepts  which,  without  any  great  impropriety 
of  language,  may  be  called  native  or  a  priori',  being  such  as 
though  not  coeval  with  the  mind  itself  [an  important  admission] 
will  certainly  be  formed  in  every  man  as  he  grows  up,  and 
such  as  it  was  pre-ordained  that  every  man  should  have.  The 
latter  will  give  rise  to  concepts  which,  for  a  like  reason,  may 
be  called  adventitious  or  a  posteriori ;  being  such  as  may  or 
may  not  be  formed  according  to  the  special  experience  of 
this  or  that  individual.'"^ 

Inasmuch  as  I  throughout  interpret  Experience  according 
to  the  wider  definition  given  by  Mr.  Mansel,  and  only  differ 
from  him  in  regarding  the  Forms  of  Thought  as  evolved 
through  Experience,  both  in  the  race  and  the  individual, 
whereas  he  (confounding,  I  think.  Anatomy  with  Morphology) 
regards  the  Forms  as  conditions  of  experience,  it  will  be 
needless  to  criticise  his  defence  of  Necessary  Truths,  having 
an  a  priori  source,  because  the  arguments  I  have  urged 
against  Kant  are  the  arguments  I  should  urge  against  Mr. 
Mansel. 

§  71.  We  may  thus  securely  lay  down  the  proposition  that 
whatever  can  be  learned  must  be  learned  by  and  through 
Experience ;  and  we  have  then  to  examine  whether  we  learn 

*   Oj).  cit,  p.  170. 
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Necessary  Truths,  or  bring  them  with  us  into  the  world  as  the 
heritage  of  a  higher  life. 

That  two  parallel  lines  can  never  meet  is  a  Necessary 
Truth.  That  is  to  say,  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  straight  line.  To  call  it,  however,  an  a  priori  truth, 
a  truth  independent  of  Experience,  is  a  very  imperfect  analysis 
of  the  mind's  operations.  An  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that 
the  idea  could  never  have  been  gained  through  Experience 
because  it  commands  universal  assent,  and  because  Experi- 
ence itself  could  never  give  it  necessity.  Dr.  Whewell's 
argument  is,  that  let  us  follow  two  parallel  lines  out  as  far  as 
we  can,  we  are  still  unable  to  follow  them  to  infinity ;  and, 
for  all  our  experience  can  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  these  lines 
may  possibly  begin  to  approach  immediately  beyond  the  far- 
thest point  to  which  we  have  followed  them,  and  so  finally 
meet.  Now,  what  ground  have  we  for  believing  that  this 
possibility  is  not  the  fact  ?  In  other  words,  how  do  we  know 
the  axiom  to  be  absolutely  true  P  Clearly  not  from  Experi- 
ence, Says  Dr.  Whewell,  following  Kant. 

We  answer.  Yes ;  clearly  from  Experience.  For  our  expe- 
rience of  two  parallel  lines  is  .precisely  this :  they  do  not 
enclose  space.  Dr.  Whewell  says  that,  for  all  our  experience 
can  tell  us  to  the  contrary,  the  lines  may  p©ssibly  begin  to 
approach  each  other  at  some  distant  point ;  and  he  would 
correct  this  imperfect  experience  by  d  priori  truth.  The 
case  is  precisely  the  reverse.  The  tendency  of  the  mind 
unquestionably  is,  to  fancy  that  the  two  lines  will  meet  at 
some  point ;  it  is  enlarged  experience  which  corrects  this 
tendency.  There  are  many  analogies  in  nature  to  suggest 
the  meeting  of  the  two  lines.  It  is  only  our  reflective  ex- 
perience which  can  furnish  us  with  the  proof  which  Dr. 
Whewell  refers  to  ideas  independent  of  all  Experience.  What 
proof  have  we  that  two  parallel  lines  cannot  enclose  space  ? 
Why,  this :  as  soon  as  they  assume  the  property  of  enclosing 
space,  they  lose  the  property  of  parallelism:  they  are  no 
longer  straight  lines,  but  bent  lines*  In  carrying  out  ima- 
ginatively th<3  two  parallel  lines  into  infinity,  we  have  a  ten- 


dency  to  make  them  approach ;  we  can  only  correct  this  by 
a  recurrence  to  our  experience  of  parallel  lines ;  we  must  call 
up  a  distinct  image  of  a  parallel,  and  then  we  see  that  two 
such  lines  cannot  enclose  space. 

The  whole  difficulty  lies  in  the  clearness  or  obscurity  with 
which  the  mind  makes  present  to  itself  past  experience. 

*  Refrain  from  rendering  your  terms  into  ideas,'  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  '  and  you  may  reach  any  conclusion  whatever.  The 
whole  is  equal  to  its  part,  is  a  proposition  that  may  be  quite 
comfortably  entertained  so  long  as  neither  wholes  nor  parts 
are  imagined.'^  But  no  sooner  do  we  make  present  to  our 
minds  the  meaning  of  parallel  lines,  than  in  that  very  act  we 
make  present  the  impossibility  of  their  meeting,  and  only  as 
the  idea  of  these  lines  becomes  wavering,  does  the  idea  of 
their  meeting  become  possible.     A  is  no  longer  A,  but  B. 

'  Necessary  truths,'  says  Dr.  Whewell,  '  are  those  in  which 
we  not  only  learn  that  the  proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  it 
miist  be  true ;  in  which  the  negation  is  not  only  false,  but 
impossible ;  in  which  we  cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  the 
imagination,  or  in  a  supposition,  conceive  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  asserted.  That  there  are  such  truths  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  may  take,  for  example,  all  relations  of  Num- 
ber. Three  and  two  make  five.  We  cannot  conceive  it  other- 
wise. We  cannot,  by  any  freaJk  of  thought,  imagine  three 
and  two  to  make  seven.' 

That  Dr.  Whewell  cannot,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  now 
imagine  three  and  two  to  make  seven,  is  very  likely;  but 
that  he  could  never  imagine  this,  is  untrue.  If  he  had  been 
asked  the  question  before  he  had  learned  to  reckon,  he  would 
have  imagined  seven  quite  as  easily  as  five  :  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  not  have  known  the  relation  of  three  and  two.  Children 
have  no  intuitions  of  numbers :  they  learn  them  as  they  learn 
other  things.     ^  The  apples  and  the  marbles,'  says  Herschel, 

*  are  put  in  requisition,  and  through  the  multitude  of  ginger- 
bread-nuts their  ideas  acquire  clearness,  precision,  and  ge- 
nerality.'    But  though,  from  its  simplicity,  the  calculation 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  49. 
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of  three  added  to  two  is  with  a  grown  man  an  instantaneous 
act,  yet  if  you  ask  him  suddenly  how  many  are  twice  365,  he 
cannot  answer  till  he  has  reckoned.     He  might  certainly,  by 
a  very  easy  '  freak  of  thought '  (i.e.,  by  an  erroneous  calcula- 
tion), imagine  the  sum-total  to  be  720 ;  and  although,  when 
he  repeats  his  calculation,  he  may  discover  the  error,  and  de- 
clare 730  to  be  the  sum-total,  and  say,  '  It  is  a  Necessary 
Truth  that  365  added  to  365  make  730,'  we  should  not  in  the 
least  dispute  the  necessity  of  the  truth,  but  presume  that  he 
had  arrived  at  it  through  experience,  namely,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  numbers,  a  knowledge  which  he 
remembers  to  have  laboriously  acquired  when  a  boy  at  school. 
Dr.  Whewell  maintains  that  whereas  Contingent  Truths 
are  seen  to  be  true  only  by  observation,  and  could  not  before- 
hand have  been  detected,  Necessary  Truths  are  '  seen  to  be 
true  by  a  pure  act  of  thought.'     But  he  overlooks  the  fact, 
that  even  the  simple  truths  of  Number  are  not  seen  to  be 
true  before  these  relations  have  been  exhibited ;  and  if  they 
are  afterwards  seen  to  be  true  by  a  pure  act  of  thought,  not 
less  so  are  physical  truths,  once  demonstrated,  seen  by  a  pure 
act  of  thought :  neither  can  be  seen  beforehand.    He  declares 
that  we   cannot   distinctly,  although  we   may  indistinctly, 
conceive  the  contrary  of  a  Necessary  Truth.    Here  again  the 
oversio-ht  is  the  same.     We  cannot  conceive  the  contrary  of 
a  truth  after  its  necessity  has  been  demonstrated,  but  we  can 
distinctly  conceive  that  174-9  =  25  before  verification.     So 
little  does  he  apprehend  the  real  case,  that,  referring  to  the 
mistakes  of  children  and  savages,  he  winds  up  with  the  serene 
remark,  '  But  I  suppose  no  persons  would,  on  such  grounds, 
hold  that  these  arithmetical  truths  are  truths  known  only  by 

experience.' 

■  §  72.  Let  us  now  turn  to  another  argument.  Kant  says : 
'  Experience,  no  doubt,  teaches  us  that  this  or  that  object 
is  constituted  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it 
could  not  possibly  exist  otherwise.'.  ..."  Empirical  uni- 
versality is  only  an  arbitrary  extension  of  the  validity  from 
that  which  may  be  predicated  of  a  proposition  valid  in  most 


cases  to  that  which  is  asserted  of  a  proposition  which  holds 
good  in  all.  When,  on  the  contrary,  strict  universality  cha- 
racterises a  judgment,  it  necessarily  indicates  another  pecu- 
liar source  of  knowledge,  namely,  a  faculty  of  cognition 
a  priori.  Necessity  and  strict  universality,  therefore,  are 
infallible  tests  for  distinguishing  pure  from  empirical  know- 
ledge, and  are  inseparably  connected  with  each  other.' "^^ 
And  elsewhere :  '  If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
labour  of  these  investigations  by  saying,  "  Experience  is  con- 
stantly offering  us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  in  phenomena,  and  presents  us  with  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  abstracting  the  conception  of  cause,  and  so  at  the 
same  time  of  corroborating  the  objective  validity  of  this  con- 
ception " — we  should  in  this  case  be  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  conception  of  cause  cannot  arise  in  this  way  at  all ; 
that  on  the  contrary  it  must  either  have  a  basis  in  the  Un- 
derstanding, or  be  rejected  as  a  mere  chimera.  For  this 
conception  demands  that  something  (A)  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  something  else  (B)  should  follow  from  it  neces- 
sarily, and  according  to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  We 
may  certainly  collect  from  phenomena  a  law,  according  to 
which  this  or  that  usually  happens,  but  the  element  of  neces- 
sity is  not  to  be  found  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  to  the 
synthesis  of  cause  and  effect  belongs  a  dignity  which  is  ut- 
terly wanting  in  any  empirical  synthesis.'  f 

§  73.  I  answer  that  the  very  fact  of  our  being  compelled 
to  judge  of  the  unknown  by  the  known — of  our  irresistibly 
anticipating  the  future  to  resemble  the  past — of  our  incapa- 
city to  believe  that  similar  effects  will  not  always  follow  simi- 
lar causes — this  fact  is  a  proof  that  we  have  no  ideas  except 
such  as  are  acquired  through  Experience,  and  that  uniformity 
in  Experience  irresistibly  determines  our  conceptions  of  the 
future.  For  if  we  had  a  priori  ideas,  these  ideas  being 
superior  to  Experience,  would  not  always  inevitably  conform 
to  it ;  they  would  bring  another  standard  by  which  to  judge — < 

*  Kajs't  :  Kritik :  EinhiUmg,  §  ii.  (Micklejohn's  translation,  p.  3). 
t  Op.  cit.  Trmiscendental  Logik,  §  9  (Transl.,  p.  76). 
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a  standard  which  was  not  that  of  the  abeady  known.     Have 

we  such  a  standard  ? 

§  74.  The  school  of  a  priori  philosophers  maintain  that  we 
have,  and  that  the  standard  is  the  Necessity  and  Universality 
which  certain  truths  involve,  and  which  cannot  be  given  in 
Experience.     But  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  every 
truth  is  necessarUy  true,  and  the  faUacy  is,  that  of  first  using 
a  proposition  in  one  sense,  ajid  then  concluding  from  it  in  a 
different  sense.   It  is  not  Truth  which  is  contingent,  but  con- 
ditions which  are  variable,  and  every  truth  becomes  invariable 
so  long  as  the  conditions  do  not  vary.     The  same  argument 
proves  universaHty.     If  a  truth  simply  express  an  uncondi- 
tional generalisation— if  it  express  an  abstract  relation,  of 
course  it  is  true  for  ever  without  possibility  of  change.     In 
both  cases  we  say  A  is  A,  and  wiU  be  A  for  ever.     When 
Kant  says  Experience  cannot  be  universal,  but  only  general, 
and  cannot  therefore  bestow  universaUty,  because  it  cannot 
itself  be  universal ;  he  forgets  that  Experience  itself  is  no 
more  general  than  it  is  universal— it  is  particular,  and  re- 
peated.     Now,  just  as  a  finite  line  may  be  produced  to  in- 
finity although  the  mind  is  finite,  just  as  zero  may  be  added 
to  zero,  and  space  to  space,  without  end,  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  repetition,  so  may  a  truth  '  A  is  A,'  though  particular 
in  itself,  be  transformed  into  an  universal. 

I  close  here  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
topics  in  the  whole  range  of  Metaphysics,  and  with  it  these 
Prolegomena. 

We  are  now  to  enter  on  the  scene  of  History,  and  see  men 
nobly  striving  to  grapple  with  the  Unknowable.  The  shadow 
of  the  unknown  world  everywhere  mingles  with  the  light  of 
day.  It  is  the  dark  background  on  which  Phenomena  are 
visible.  It  is  always  present,  and  always  limiting— as  sha- 
dows limit— the  objects  of  our  thought.  Beyond  the  Known, 
stretches  the  vague  Mystery,  into  which  our  eyes  peer  vaiuly 
yet  persistently.  The  border-land  is  ill-defined,  and  it  is  so 
because  the  sphere  of  the  Known  is  always  becoming  larger 


and  larger.     We  always  hope  that  the  Unknown  is  not  also 
the  Unknowable. 

Hence  Speculation  is  tempted  to  enter  the  realm  of  sha- 
dows, and  will  not  admit  the  obvious  fact  that,  on  quitting 
terra  firma,  it  abuts  on  vacancy,  and  peoples  an  airy  void  with 
airy  nothings.  Psychology  has  to  check  this  groping  amid 
shadows,  by  showing  that  the  coast-line  of  the  Knowable 
is  sharply  defined  from  the  ocean  of  the  Unknowable  by  the 
necessary  limitation  of  human  faculties.  Between  us  and 
that  ocean  there  stretches  a  vast  and  fertile  region,  where 
golden  harvests  have  already  been  reaped,  and  where  still 
richer  harvests  await  the  sickle— truths  already  gathered 
for  the  regulation  of  our  Life,  and  wider  truths  which  will 
hereafter  be  gathered  for  its  renovation. 
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FIEST    EPOCH. 

Philosophy  separates  itself  from  Theology,  and  attempts 
a  rational  explanation  of  cosmical  phenomena. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    PHYSICISTS. 

§  I.  Thales. 

TT  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  Greeks,  that  they 
-^  were  the  only  people  of  the  ancient  world  who  were 
prompted  to  assume  a  scientific  attitude  in  explaining  the 
mysteries  which  surrounded  them.  They  were  the  first  and 
only  people  who  disengaged  speculation  jfrom  theological 
guidance.  This  inestimable  benefit  will  be  the  better  appre- 
ciated, as  men  more  and  more  learn,  through  the  history  of 
thought,  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  keep  the  scientific 
attitude  untrammelled,  and  how  obstructive  theological 
trammels  have  been  to  all  effective  progress.  Europe  has  not 
yet  entirely  freed  itself  from  these  obstructions.  In  special 
inquiries,  particularly  in  mathematical  and  physical  in- 
quiries, the  influence  of  Theology  is  no  longer  felt ;  but  in 
Biology,  Psychology,  and  Sociology,  it  is  still  disastrously 
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obstructive,  waiTmg  men's  views,  alarming  tender  con- 
sciences, and  distorting  the  positive  inductions  of  E^a^n 
into  agreement  with  the  arbitrary  deductions  of  Faith.  We 
have  long  learned  that  the  provinces  of  Religion  and  Know- 
ledge  are  separate  ;  we  have  long  learned  that  the  inductions 
of  Astronomy  and  Physics  relate  to  the  order  of  phenomena, 
and  that  our  knowledge  of  this  order  is  in  no  respect  de- 
pendent on,  or  influenced  by,  our  religious  convictions ;  but 
we  have  not  yet  learned  that  this  is  true  of  all  phenomena, 
of  all  science.  The  Greeks  separated  the  two ;  and  con- 
sequently it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  foundations  of  aU  our 

scientific  knowledge. 

Not  only  Mathematics  and  Logic  do  we  owe  to  Greek 
invention,  we  also  owe  to  it  the  first  systematic  conception 
of  Political    Science,   of  Education,   and    of   the   Natural 
Sciences.     And  the  spirit  in  which  these  researches  were 
pursued  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  results  attained. 
As  the  primeval  fire-mist,  when  condensed  into  a  planet, 
graduaUy  became  a   human  habitation,  so  the   vast  aspi- 
rations  of  the  Eastern  mind  when  contracted  into  scientific 
research  rapidly  became  available    for  human  needs   and 
human  knowledge.     Progress  was  soon  visible  everywhere. 
In   Greece,   owing  to   speculative    activity   being    entirely 
untrammelled  by  Theology,   Tradition,   or  Political   Insti- 
tutions, and  left  to  run  its  own  free  course,  progress  was 
so  rapid  that  the  brief  period  of  three  centuries  saw  the 
fuU  development  of  aU  the  chief  phases  of  philosophy,  and 
the  origination  of  all  its  fundamental  solutions. 

The  contrast  between  the  impetuous  progress  of  Grecian 
thought  and  the  stationariness  of  Eastern  thought  may 
be  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by  comparison  with  the 
slowness  of  European  progress.  Thought  has  moved  in 
Europe  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  the  East ;  but  it  has 
moved  under  fetters.  It  has  had  a  greater  momentum  than 
the  Grecian  thought,  but  it  has  had  also  a  greater  friction 
to  overcome.  The  brilliant  period  of  its  history  has  been 
the  period  in  which  the  traditions  of  the  Church  have  been 
most  resolutely  disregarded. 
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It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  dawn  of  scientific  specu- 
lation in  Greece  should^  be  coincident  with  a  great  religious 
movement  in  the  East.     The  sixth  century  before  Christ  was 
not  only  the  epoch  when  cosmical  phenomena  were  extri- 
cated from  theological  explanations,  but  also  the  epoch  when 
the  doctrines  of  Bouddha  gathered  up  the  scattered  beliefs 
of  a  fast-decaying  polytheism  into  one  energetic  synthesis 
of   monotheism;    and    (according   to   the   German    critics) 
it  was  about  this  time  that  the  polytheism  of  the  Hebrews 
gave  place  to  monotheism, — Elohim  to   Jehovah.     In  fact 
the  great  wave  of  the  sixth  century  is  one  of  progress.     But 
the  progress  of  polytheism  to  monotheism  was  a  continuous 
development,    whereas    the  progress   of  theological  philo- 
sophy to  cosmical  philosophy  was  a  revolution.     The  first 
was  a  process  of  generalisation,  the  many  Gods  being  re- 
solved into  one.  The  second  was  a  change  of  attitude  ;  though 
it  also  was  carried  along  by  a  subtle  process  of  generalisation 
wherein  the  various  powers  of  nature  were  resolved  into  one. 
The  monotheistic  tendency  is  visible  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere ; 
the  Gods  gradually  lose  their  independent  autocratic  position, 
and  assume  subordinate  positions  under  Zeus,  who  in  later 
systems  becomes  Intelligence  and  Goodness.     Side  by  side 
with  this  tentative  and  growing  monotheism  there  is  a  bold 
and  unhesitating  monodynamism^  the  efforts  of  all  the  early 
thinkers  being  to  reduce  all  the  powers  of  nature  to  one 

principle. 

The  early  Greek  had  no  real  predecessor  from  whom 
to  learn.  He  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  mysteries 
which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  explain  by  polytheistic 
agencies.  He  not  only  saw  reason  to  disbelieve  in  these 
agencies,  but  saw  that  if  they  existed,  their  arbitrary  and 
inscrutable  volitions  rendered  all  explanation  and  prediction 
impossible.  He  sought  elsewhere.  Thales  and. the  other 
Ionic  thinkers  fixed  ujfon  common  agencies,  water,  fire,  air, 
&c.,  and  tried  to  reconstruct  the  world  out  of  these.  The 
attempt,  we  know,  was  unsuccessful;  but,  as  Mr.  Grote 
remarks,  the  memorable  fact  is  that  they  made  the  attempt. 
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The  chief  interest  therefore  which  belongs  to  the  specu- 
lation of  this  school  arises  from  the  new  mental  attitude ; 
and,  consequently  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  the 
records  of  the  actual  tenets  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  It 
is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  what  really  were  the  opinions 
of  the  early  thinkers ;  or  how  the  tenets  which  they  are  said 
to  have  held,  presented  a  logical  coherence  to  their  minds  ; 
if  in  the  ensuing  pages  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  this 
logical  coherence,  I  beg  the  reader  to  understand  that  it  is 
merely  a  conjectural  representation,  not  to  be  accepted  as 
historical  fact.  For  the  purposes  of  History,  it  is  enough  if 
we  can  mark  the  leading  movements  of  speculation,  and  the 
part  which  each  epoch  played  in  the  evolution  of  Philosophy. 
The  great  fact  respecting  this  First  Epoch  is  that  the 
belief  in  the  phenomena  of  Nature  as  brought  about  by  the 
volition  of  numerous  unseen  beings  was  quietly  set  aside ; 
the  causes  of  all  change  were  sought  in  conditions  of  things 

themselves. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  Thales  is  considered  to  be  the 
father  of  Greek  Speculation.  The  step  he  took  was  small, 
but  it  was  decisive.  Accordingly,  although  the  events  of  his 
life  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  or  belong  to  the  domain  of 
fable,  and  although  we  have  record  only  of  a  few  of  his 
tenets,  and  those  tenets  fragmentary  and  incoherent,  yet  we 
know  enough  of  the  general  tendency  of  his  doctrines  to 
speak  of  him  as  the  originator  of  a  school. 

Thales  was  bom  at  Miletus,  a  Greek  colony  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  the  first 
year  of  the  36th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  636)  is  the  date  generally 
accepted.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  Phoenicia,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the 
political  affairs  of  his  country.  His  immense  activity  in 
politics  has  been  denied  by  later  writers,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  tradition,  countenanced  by  Plato,'  of  his  having  spent  a 
life  of  solitude  and  meditation ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
his  affection  for  solitude  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground 
of  his  political  activity.     Yet  the  two  things  are  perfectly 
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compatible.  Meditation  does  not  necessarily  unfit  a  man  for 
action ;  nor  does  an  active  life  absorb  all  his  time,  leaving 
him  none  for  meditation.  The  wise  man  wiU  strengthen 
himself  by  meditation  before  he  acts  ;  and  he  will  act,  to  test 
the  truth  of  his  meditations. 

Miletus  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Greek  colonies ; 
and  at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of,  before  either  a 
Persian  or  a  Lydian  yoke  had  crushed  the  energies  of  its 
population,  it  was  a  fine  field  for  the  development  of  mental 
energies.  Its  commerce  both  by  sea  and  land  was  immense. 
Its  political  constitution  afforded  opportunities  for  individual 
activity.  It  is  more  probable  that  Thales,  both  by  birth 
and  education  would  be  induced  to  remain  there,  than  that 
he  would  travel  into  Egypt  and  Crete  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  as  some  maintain,  although  upon  no  sufficient 
authority.  The  only  ground  for  the  conjecture  is  the  fact  of 
Thales  having  acquired  mathematical  knowledge  ;  and  from 
very  early  times,  as  we  see  in  Herodotus,  it  was  the  fashion 
to  derive  every  branch  of  knowledge  from  Egypt.  So  little 
consistency  is  there  however  in  this  narrative  of  his  voyages, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  astonished  the  Egyptians  by  showing 
them  how  to  measure  the  height  of  the  pyramids  by  their 
shadows.  A  nation  so  easily  astonished  by  one  of  the  sim- 
plest of  mathematical  problems  could  have  had  little  to 
teach.  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  he  never  travelled 
into  Egypt — or  that,  if  he  travelled  there,  he  never  learned 
from  the  priests — is  the  absence  of  all  trace,  however  slight, 
of  any  Egyptian  doctrine  in  his  philosophy  which  he  might 
not  have  found  equally  well  at  home. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Ionian  School,  in  its 
first  period,  was  its  inquiry  into  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  Thales  opened  this  inquiry.  It  is  commonly 
said :  '  Thales  taught  that  the  principle  of  all  things  was 
water.'  On  a  first  glance,  this  will  perhaps  appear  a  mere 
extravagance.  But  the  serious  student  will  be  slow  to  accuse 
his  predecessors  of  sheer  and  transparent  absurdity.  The 
history  of  Philosophy  may  be  the  history  of  errors ;  it  is  not 
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a  history  of  transparent  errors.  All  the  systems  which  have 
gained  acceptance  have  had  a  pregnant  meaning,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  accepted.  The  meaning  represented, 
and  in  some  way,  gave  consistency  to  the  opinions  of  the 
epoch,  and  as  such  is  worth  penetrating.  Thales  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  that  ever  lived,  and  produced  an 
extraordinary  revolution.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to 
have  enunciated  a  philosophical  thought  which  any  child 
might  have  refuted.  Let  us  endeavour  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  his  thought ;  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  in  some 
shape  trace  its  rise  and  growth  in  his  mind. 

Thales,  speculating  on  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
could  not  but  strive  to  discover  the  one  principle — the  pri- 
mary Fact — the  substance,  of  which  all  special  existences 
were  but  the  modes.  Seeing  around  him  constant  transfor- 
mations— birth  and  death,  change  of  shape,  of  size,  and  of 
mode  of  existence — he  could  not  regard  any  one  of  these 
variable  states  of  existence  as  Existence  itself.  He  there- 
fore asked  himself,  What  is  that  invariable  Existence  of 
which  these  are  the  variable  states  ?  In  a  word,  What  is  the 
beginning  of  things  ? 

To  ask  this  question  was  to  open  the  era  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  Hitherto  men  had  contented  themselves  with 
accepting  the  world  as  they  found  it ;  with  believing  what 
they  saw  ;  and  with  adoring  what  they  could  not  see. 

Thales  felt  that  there  was  a  vital  question  to  be  answered 
relative  to  the  beginning  of  things.  He  looked  around  him, 
and  the  result  of  his  meditation  was  the  conviction  that 
Moisture  was  the  Beginning.  He  was  impressed  with  this 
idea  by  examining  the  constitution  of  the  earth.  There  also 
he  found  moisture  everywhere.  All  things  he  found  nourished 
by  moisture;  warmth  itself  he  declared  to  proceed  from 
moisture ;  the  seeds  of  all  things  are  moist.  Water  when 
condensed  becomes  earth.  Thus  convinced  of  the  imiversal 
presence  of  water,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  beginning  of  things. 
Thales  would  all  the  more  readily  adopt  this  notion  from 
its  harmonising  with  ancient  opinions  ;  such  for  instance  as 


THALES.  7 

those  expressed  in  Hesiod's  Theogony,  wherein  Oceanus  and 
Thetis  are  regarded  as  the  parents  of  all  such  deities  as  had 
any  relation  to  Nature.  '  He  would  thus  have  performed  for 
the  popular  religion  that  which  modern  science  has  performed 
for  the  book  of  Genesis :  explaining  what  before  was  enigma- 
tical.' * 

It  is  this  which  gives  Thales  his  position  in  Philosophy. 
Aristotle  calls  him  6  tt)*  TOLavrrjs  apxvyo^  (^iKxxro^ias',  it  was  he 
who  made  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  physical  Beginning, 
without  the  assistance  of  myths.     He  has  consequently  been 
accused  of  Atheism  by  modern  writers ;  but  Atheism  is  the 
growth  of  a  much  later  thought,  and  one  under  no  pretence 
to  be  attributed  to  Thales,  except  on  the  negative  evidence 
of   Aristotle's   silence,  which    we   conceive  to  be   directly 
counter  to  the   supposition,  since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
Aristotle  would  have  been  silent  had  he   thought   Thales 
believed  or  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  anything  deeper 
than   Water,   and  prior   to  it.     Water  was   the  apxrj,  the 
beginning  of  all.     When  Cicero,  following  and  followed  by 
writers  far  removed  from  the  times  of  Thales,t  says  that '  he 
held  water  to  be  the  beginning  of  things,  but  that  God  was 
the  mind  which  created  things  out  of  the  water,'  he  does 
violence  to  the  chronology  of  speculation.     We  agree  with 
Hegel  that  Thales  could  have  had  no  conception  of  God  as 
pure   Intelligence,   since   that  is  the  conception  of  a  more 
advanced  philosophy.     We  doubt  whether  he  had  any  concep- 
tion  of  a   Formative   Intelligence  or  of  a  Creative  Power. 
Aristotle!  very  explicitly  denies  that  the  old  Physicists  made 
any  distinction  between  Matter  (tJ  vXr)  kol  to  imoKSLfievov)  and 
the  Moving  Principle  or  Efficient  Cause  (17  dpxh  ^vs  Kivrjascos) ; 
and  he  further  adds   that  Anaxagoras  was  the    first   who 
arrived  at  the  conception    of  a    Formative    Intelligence. § 
Thales  believed  in  the  Gods  and  in  the  generation  of  the 

*  Benj.  Constant,  Du  PolytkHsme  Eomain,  i.  167. 

t  And  uncritically  followed  by  many  moderns  who  feel  a  difficulty  in  placing 
themselves  at  the  point-of-view  of  ancient  speculation. 
X  Aeistot.  Metaph.  i.  3. 
§  It  will    resent!    be  seen  that  Diogenes  was  the  first  to  conceive  this. 
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Gods :  they,  as  all  other  things,  had  their  origin  in  water. 
This  is  not  Atheism,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  K  it  be  true 
that  he  held  all  things  to  be  living,  and  the  world  to  be  full 
of  demons  or  Gods,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  this  with 
his  views  about  Moisture  as  the  origin,  the  starting-point, 
the  primary  existence. 

It  is  needless  however  to  discuss  what  were  the  particular 
opinions  of  a  thinker  whose  opinions  have  only  reached  us  in 
fragments  of  uncritical  tradition;  all  we  certainly  know  is 
that  the  step  taken  by  Thales  was  twofold  in  its  prompting : — 
first,  to  discover  the  Beginning,  the  prima  materia  of  all 
things  (17  apxv) ;  secondly,  to  select  from  among  the  elements 
that  element  which  was  most  potent  and  omnipresent.  To 
those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  human  mind  both 
these  notions  will  be  significant  of  an  entirely  new  era. 

§  n.  Anaximenes. 

Anaximander  is  by  most  historians  placed  after  Thales.  We 
agree  with  Ritter  in  giving  that  place  to  Anaximenes.  The 
reasons  on  which  we  ground  this  arrangement  are,  first,  that 
in  so  doing  we  follow  our  safest  guide,  Aristotle ;  secondly, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Anaximenes  are  the  development  of 
those  of  Thales:  whereas  Anaximander  follows  a  totally 
different  line  of  speculation.  Indeed,  the  whole  ordinary 
arrangement  of  the  Ionian  School  seems  to  have  proceeded 
on  the  conviction  that  each  disciple  not  only  contradicted 
his  master,  but  also  returned  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master's 
teacher.  Thus  Anaximander  is  made  to  succeed  Thales, 
though  quite  opposed  to  him;  whereas  Anaximenes,  who 
only  carries  out  the  principles  of  Thales,  is  made  the  disciple 
of  Anaximander.  When  we  state  that  212  years,  i.e.  six  or 
seven  generations,  are  taken  up  by  the  lives  of  the  four 
philosophers  said  to  stand  in  the  relations  of  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  reader  wiU  be  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
traditional  relationship. 

'Only  the  names  of  the  great  leaders  in  philosophy  were 


thought  worth  preserving ;  all  those  who  merely  applied  or 
extended  a  doctrine  were  very  properly  consigned  to  oblivion. 
This  is  also  the  principle  upon  which  the  present  history 
assigns  the  position  of  Anaximenes  as  second  to  Thales :  not 
as  his  disciple,  but  as  his  historical  successor:  as  the  man 
who,  taking  up  the  speculation  where  Thales  and  his  disciples 
left  it,  transmitted  it  to  successors  in  a  more  developed  form. 
Of  the  life  of  Anaximenes  nothing  further  is  known  than 
that  he  was  born  at  Miletus,  probably  in  the  63rd  Olympiad 
(b.  c.  529),  others  say  in  the  58th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  548),  but 
there  is  no  possibility  of  accurately  fixing  the  date.  He  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic  by 
means  of  the  gnomon. 

Pursuing  the  method  of  Thales,  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  Water  was  not  to 
him  the  most  significant  element.  He  felt  within  him  a 
something  which  moved  him  he  knew  not  how,  he  knew 
not  why ;  something  higher  than  himself;  invisible  but  ever- 
present  :  this  he  called  his  life.  His  life  he  believed  to  be 
air.  Was  there  not  also  without  him,  no  less  than  within 
him,  an  ever-moving,  ever-present,  invisible  air?  The  air 
which  was  within  him,  and  which  he  called  Life,  was  it  not 
a  part  of  the  air  which  was  without  him?  and,  if  so,  was 
not  this  air  the  Beginning  of  Things  ? 

He  looked  around  him,  and  thought  his  conjecture  was 
confirmed.  The  air  seemed  universal.^  The  earth  was  as 
a  broad  leaf  resting  upon  it.  All  things  were  produced 
from  it ;  all  things  were  resolved  into  it.  When  he  breathed, 
he  drew  in  a  part  of  the  universal  life.  All  things  were 
nourished  by  air,  as  he  was  nourished  by  it. 

To  Anaximenes,  as  to  most  of  the  ancients.  Air  breathed 
and  expired  seemed  the  very  stream  of  life,  holding  together 
all  the   heterogeneous  substances  of  which  the  body  was 

*  When  Anaximenes  speaks  of  Air,  as  whpn  Thales  speaks  of  Water,  we  must 
not  understand  these  elements  as  they  appear  in  this  or  that  determinate  form  on 
earth,  but  as  Water  and  Air  pregnant  with  vital  energy  and  capable  of  infinite 
transmutations. 
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composed,  giving  them  not  only  unity,  but  force,  vitality.  The 
belief  in  a  living  world — that  is  to  say,  of  the  universe  as  an 
organism — was  very  ancient,  and  Anaximenes,  generalising 
from  the  phenomena  of  individual  life  to  universal  life,  made 
both  dependent  on  Air.  In  many  respects  this  was  an 
advance  on  the  doctrine  of  Thales,  and  the  reader  may 
amuse  himself  by  finding  its  coincidence  with  some  specula- 
tions of  modem  science.  A  chemist  can  truly  say,  *  Les 
Plantes  et  les  Animaux  derivent  de  Pair,  ne  sont  que  de  I'air 
condense,  ils  viennent  de  Vair  et  y  retoument»* 

§  m.  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia  is  the  proper  successor  to  Anaxi- 
menes, although,  from  the  uncritical  arrangement  usually 
adopted,  he  is  made  to  represent  no  epoch  whatever.  Thus, 
Tennemann  places  him  after  Pythagoras.  Hegel,  by  a 
strange  oversight,  says  that  we  know  nothing  of  Diogenes 
but  the  name. 

Diogenes  wias  bom  at  Apollonia,  in  Crete.  More  than  this 
we  are  unable  to  state  with  certainty;  but  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras,  we  may  assume 
him  to  have  flourished  about  the  80th  Olympiad  (b.c.  460). 
His  work  On  Nature  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Simplicius 
(the  sixth  century  of  our  era),  who  extracted  some  passages 
from  it. 

Diogenes  adopted  the  tenet  of  Anaximenes  respecting  Air  as 
the  origin  of  things ;  but  he  gave  a  wider  and  deeper  signifi- 
cation to  the  tenet  by  pointing  out  the  analogy  of  Air  with 
the  Soul."^  Struck  with  the  force  of  this  analogy,  he  was 
led  to  push  to  its  ultimate  limits.  What  is  it,  he  may 
have  asked  himself,  which  constitutes  Air  the  origin  of 
things  ?  Clearly  its  vital  force.  The  air  is  a  soul ;  therefore 
it  is  living  and  intelligent.     But  this  Force  of  Intelligence 

*  By  Soul  i^l^vxfi)  we  must  understand  Life  in  its  most  general  meaning  rather 
than  Mind  in  the  modern  sense.  Thus  the  treatise  of  Aristotle  wtpl  ^ifuxvs  is  a 
treatise  on  the  Vital  Principle,  including  Mind,  not  a  treatise  on  Psychology. 


is  a  higher  thing  than  the  Air,  through  which  it  manifests 
itself;  it  must  consequently  be  prior  in  point  of  time;  it 
must  be  the  dpxn  philosophers  have  sought.  The  Universe 
is  a  living  being,  spontaneously  evolving  itself,  deriving  its 
transformation  from  its  own  vitality. 

There  are  two  remarkable  points  in  this  conception,  both 
indicative  of  very  great  progress  in  speculation.     The  first  is 
the  attribute  of  Intelligence,  with  which  the  apxn  is  endowed. 
Anaximenes   considered  the   primary  substance   to  be   an 
animated  substance.     Air  was  Life,  in  his  system ;  but  the 
Life  did  not  necessarily  imply  Intelligence.     Diogenes  saw 
that  Life  was  not   only  Force,   but  Intelligence ;  the  Air 
which  stirred  within  him  not  only  prompted,  but  instructed. 
The  Air,  as  the  origin  of  all  things,  is  necessarily  an  eternal, 
imperishable  substance;  but,  as  soul,  it  is  also  necessarily 
endowed  with  consciousness.      *It  knows  much,'  and  this 
knowledge  is  another  proof  of  its  being  the  primary  sub- 
stance; 'for  without  Eeason,'   he  says,  'it  would  be  im- 
possible for  aU  to  be  arranged  duly  and  proportionately ;  and 
whatever  object  we  consider  will  be  found  to  be  arranged 
and  ordered  in  the  best  and  most  beautiful  manner.'     Order 
can  result  only  from  Intelligence ;  the  Soul  is  therefore  the 
first  {apxn) '     This  conception  was  undoubtedly  a  great  one ; 
but  that  the  reader  may  not  exaggerate  its  importance,  nor 
suppose  that  the  rest  of  Diogenes'  doctrines  were  equally 
rational,  we  must  for  the  sake  of  preserving  historical  truth 
advert  to  one  or  two  of  his  applications  of  the  conception. 

Thus: 

The  world,  as  a  living  unity,  must  like  other  individuals 
derive  its  vital  force  from  the  Whole :  hence  he  attributed  to 
the  world  a  set  of  respiratory  organs,  which  he  fancied  he 
discovered  in  the  stars.  All  creation  and  all  material  action 
were  but  respiration  and  exhalation.  In  the  attraction  of 
moisture  to  the  sun,  in  the  attraction  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
he  equally  saw  a  process  of  respiration.  Man  is  superior  to 
bmtes  in  intelligence  because  he  inhales  a  purer  air  than 
bmtes  who  bow  their  heads  to  the  ground. 
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These  attempts  at  the  explanation  of  phenomena  will 
suffice  to  show  that  although  Diogenes  had  made  a  large 
stride,  he  had  accomplished  very  little  of  the  journey. 

The  second  remarkable  point  indicated  by  his  system  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  closes  the  inquiry  opened  by  Thales. 
Thales,  starting  from  the  conviction  that  one  of  the  four 
elements  was  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  Water  that 
element,  was  followed  by  Anaximenes,  who  thought  that  not 
only  was  Air  a  more  universal  element  than  Water,  but  that, 
being  Hfe,  it  must  be  the  universal  Life.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded Diogenes,  who  saw  that  not  only  was  Air  Life,  but 
Intelligence,  and  that  Intelligence  must  have  been  the  First 
of  Things. 

I  concur  therefore  with  Eitter  in  regarding  Diogenes  as  the 
last  philosopher  attached  to  the  Physical  method  ;  and  that 
in  his  system  the  method  receives  its  consummation.  Having 
thus  traced  one  great  line  of  speculation,  we  must  now  cast 
our  eyes  upon  what  was  being  contemporaneously  evolved  in 
another  direction. 


CHAPTEE   II. 

THE   MATHEMATICIANS.- 

§  I.  Anaximandee  of  Miletus. 

'  A  S  we  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Greek 
XX  Philosophy,  meet  with  contemporaneous  develop- 
ments, the  observation  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  super- 
fluous that  in  the  earliest  times  of  philosophy,  historical 
evidences  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  lines  either 
entirely  fail  or  are  very  unworthy  of  credit ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  internal  evidence  is  of  very  limited  value,  because 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  complete  ignorance  in  one,  of  the 
ideas  evolved  and  carried  out  in  the  other  ;  while  any  argu- 
ment drawn  from  an  apparent  acquaintance  therewith  is  far 
from  being  extensive  or  tenable,  since  all  the  olden  philo- 
sophers drew  from  one  common  source — the  national  habit 
of  thought.  When  indeed  these  two  directions  had  been 
more  largely  pursued,  we  shall  find  in  the  controversial 
notices  sufficient  evidence  of  an  active  conflict  between  these 
very  opposite  views  of  nature  and  the  universe.  In  truth, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  inadequate  means  at  the  command 
of  the  earlier  philosophers  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
opinions,  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  their  respective 
systems  were  for  a  long  time  known  only  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  philo- 
sophical impulse  of  these  times  was  the  result  of  a  real 
national  want,  it  becomes  at  once  probable  that  the  various 
elements  began  to  show  themselves  in  Ionia  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  independently  and  without  any  external  con- 
nection.' ^ 

*  RiTTEB :  Hut.  Phil.  i.  265. 
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Tlie  chief  of  the  school  we  are  now  about  to  consider  was 
Anaximander,  of  Miletus,  whose  birth  may  be  dated  in  the 
42nd  Olympiad  (b.  c.  610).  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
friend  and  sometimes  the  disciple  of  Thales.  His  reputation 
both  for  political  and  scientific  knowledge,  was  very  great ; 
and  many  important  inventions  are  ascribed  to  him,  amongst 
others  that  of  the  sun-dial  and  the  sketch  of  a  geographical 
map.  His  calculations  of  the  size  and  distance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  committed  to  writing  in  a  small  work 
which  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  of  all  philosophical  writings. 
He  was  passionately  addicted  to  mathematics,  and  framed  a 
series  of  geometrical  problems.  He  was  the  leader  of  a 
colony  to  ApoUonia  ;  and  he  is  also  reported  to  have  resided 
at  the  court  of  the  Tyrant  Polycrates,  in  Samos,  where  also 
lived  Pythagoras  and  Anacreon. 

No  two  historians  are  agreed  in  their  interpretation  of 
Anaximander's  doctrines;  few  indeed  are  agreed  as  to  the 
historical  position  he  is  to  occupy, 

Anaximander  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the 
term  apxn  for  the  Beginning  of  things.  What  he  meant  by 
this  term  principle  is  variously  interpreted  by  the  ancient 
writers ;  for,  although  they  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  he 
called  it  the  infinite  {to  awsipov),  what  he  imderstood  by  the 
infinite  is  yet  undecided.^ 

On  a  first  view,  nothing  can  well  be  less  intelligible  than 
this  tenet :  '  The  Infinite  is  the  origin  of  all  things.'  It 
either  looks  like  the  monotheism  of  a  far  later  date,t  or  like 
the  word-jugglery  of  mysticism.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less 
difficult  of  comprehension  than  the  tenet  of  Thales,  that 
'  Water  is  the  origin  of  all  things.'  Let  us  cast  ourselves 
back  in  imagination  into  those  early  days,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  account  for  the  rise  of  such  an  opinion. 

*  RiTTER :  Hist.  Phil.  i.  267. 

t  Which  it  certainly  could  not  have  been.  To  prevent  any  misconception  of 
the  kind,  we  may  merely  observe  that  the  Infinite  here  meant,  was  not  even  the 
Limitless  power,  much  less  the  Limitless  mind,  implied  in  the  modern  conception. 
In  Anaxagoras,  who  lived  a  century  later,  we  find  rh  Airupov  to  be  no  more  than 
vastness.— See  SiMPLicrcs,  Phys.  33,  6,  quoted  in  Rittkb. 


On  viewing  Anaximander  side  by  side  with  his  great  pre- 
decessor and  friend,  Thales,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  exclusively  abstract  tendency  of  his  speculations.  Thales, 
whose  famous  maxim,  '  Know  thyself,'  directed  the  mind  to 
objects  essentially  concrete,  may  serve  as  a  contrast  to 
Anaximander,  whose  axiom,  '  The  Infinite  is  the  origin  of  all 
things,'  is  a  pure  effort  of  abstraction.  Let  us  concede  to 
him  this  tendency;  let  us  see  in  him  the  geometrician 
rather  than  the  moralist  or  physicist;  let  us  endeavour  to 
understand  how  all  things  presented  themselves  to  his  mind 
in  the  abstract  form,  and  how  mathematics  was  to  him  the 
science  of  sciences,  and  we  shall  then  perhaps  be  able  to 
understand  his  tenets. 

Thales,  in  searching  for  the  origin  of  things,  found  it  in 
Water.  But  Anaximander,  accustomed  to  abstractions, 
could  not  accept  so  concrete  a  thing  as  Water :  something 
more  ultimate  in  the  analysis  was  required.  Water  itself, 
which  in  common  with  Thales  he  held  to  be  the  material  of 
the  universe,  was  it  not  subject  to  conditions  ?  What  were 
those  conditions?  This  Moisture,  of  which  all  things  are 
made,  does  it  not  cease  to  be  moisture  in  many  instances  ? 
And  can  that  which  is  the  origin  of  all  ever  change,  ever  be 
confounded  with  individual  things  ?  Water  itself  is  a  Thing ; 
but  a  Thing  cannot  be  All  Things.  The  apxn,  he  said,  was 
not  Water ;  it  must  be  the  Unlimited  AU,  to  aTrsipov. 

Vague  and  profitless  enough  this  theory  will  doubtless 
appear.  The  abstraction  '  All '  will  seem  a  mere  distinction 
in  words.  But  in  Greek  Philosophy,  as  we  shall  repeatedly 
notice,  distinctions  in  words  were  generally  equivalent  to 
distinctions  in  things.  And  if  the  reader  reflects  how  the 
mathematician,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  science,  is  led  to 
regard  abstractions  as  entities — to  separate  form,  and  treat 
of  it  as  if  it  alone  constituted  body — there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  conceiving  Anaximander's  distinction  between  all  Finite 
Things  and  the  Infinite  All. 

It  is  thus  only  we  can  explain  his  tenet ;  and  this  expla- 
nation seems  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  and 
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Theophrastus,  wlio  agree  that  by  the  Infinite  he  understood 
the  multitude  of  elementary  parts  out  of  which  individual 
things  issued  by  separation.  '  By  separation  : '  the  phrase  is 
significant.  It  means  the  passage  from  the, abstract  to  the 
concrete — the  All  realising  itself  in  the  Individual  Thing. 
Call  the  Infinite  by  the  name  of  Existence  and  say,  '  There 
is  Existence  per  se,  and  Existence  per  aliud ;  the  former  is 
the  ever-living  fountain  whence  flow  the  various  existing 
Things,'  In  this  way  we  may,  perhaps,  make  Anaximander's 
meaning  intelligible. 

'  Anaximander,'  says  Ritter,  '  is  represented  as  arguing 
that  the  primary  substance  must  have  been  infinite  to  be  all- 
sufficient  for  the  limitless  variety  of  produced  things  with 
which  we  are  encompassed.  Now,  although  Aristotle  espe- 
cially characterises  this  infinite  as  a  mixture,  we  must  not 
think  of  it  as  a  mere  multiplicity  of  primary  material  ele- 
ments ;  for  to  the  mind  of  Anaximander  it  was  a  Unity 
immortal  and  imperishable — an  ever-producing  energy.  This 
production  of  individual  things  he  derived  from  an  eternal 
motion  of  the  Infinite.' 

The  primary  Being,  according  to  Anaximander,  is  unques- 
tionably a  Unity.  It  is  One  yet  All.  It  comprises  within 
itself  the  multiplicity  of  elements  from  which  all  mundane 
things  are  composed ;  and  these  elements  only  need  to  be 
separated  from  it  to  appear  as  separate  phenomena  of  nature. 
Creation  is  the  decomposition  of  the  Infinite.  How  does  this 
decomposition  originate  ?  By  the  eternal  motion  which  is 
the  condition  of  the  Infinite.  '  He  regarded,'  says  Ritter, 
'  the  Infinite  as  being  in  a  constant  state  of  incipiency, 
which,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  constant  secretion  and 
concretion  of  certain  immutable  elements  ;  so  that  we  might 
well  say  the  parts  of  the  whole  are  constantly  changing, 
while  the  whole  is  unchangeable.' 

The  idea  of  elevating  an  abstraction  into  a  being,  and 
making  it  the  origin  of  all  things,  is  questionable  enough ; 
it  is  as  if  we  were  to  say,  ^  There  are  numbers  1,  2,  3,  20,  80, 
100 ;  but  there  is  also  Number  in  the  abstract,  of  which 
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these  individual  numbers  are  but  the  concrete  realisation : 
without  Number  there-  would  be  no  numbers.'  Yet  so  dif- 
ficult is  it  for  the  human  mind  to  divest  itself  of  its  own 
abstractions,  and  to  consider  them  as  abstractions,  that  this 
error  lies  at  the  root  of  the  majority  of  metaphysical  systems. 

Anaximander  separated  himself  from  Thales  by  regarding 
the  abstract  as  of  higher  significance  than  the  concrete  :  and 
in  this  tendency  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Pythagorean  or 
mathematical  school.  The  speculations  of  Thales  aimed  at 
discovering  the  material  constitution  of  the  universe ;  they 
were  founded,  in  some  degree,  upon  an  induction  from 
observed  facts,  however  imperfect  that  induction  might  be. 
The  speculations  of  Anaximander  were  wholly  deductive ; 
and,  as  such,  tended  towards  mathematics,  the  science  of 
pure  deduction. 

As  an  example  of  this  mathematical  tendency  we  may 
allude  to  his  cosmical  speculation.  The  central  point  in  his 
cosmopoeia  was  the  earth,  which,  being  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
with  a  base  in  the  ratio  1  :  3  to  its  altitude,  was  retained  in 
its  centre  by  the  aid  and  by  the  equality  of  its  distances 
from  all  the  limits  of  the  world. 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  the  ordinary  historical  arrangement  which  places  Anaxi- 
mander as  the  successor  of  Thales.  It  is  clear  that  he 
originated  one  of  the  great  lines  of  speculative  inquiry,  and 
that  one,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  in  all  antiquity.  By 
Thales,  Water,  the  origin  of  things,  was  held  to  be  a  real 
physical  element,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  became 
gradually  transformed  into  a  merely  representative  emblem 
of  something  wholly  different  (Life  or  Mind) ;  and  the  element 
which  lent  its  name  as  the  representative  was  looked  upon  as 
a  secondary  phenomenon,  derived  from  that  primary  force  of 
which  it  was  the.  emblem.  Water  was  the  real  primary 
element  with  Thales ;  with  Diogenes,  Water  (having  pre- 
viously been  displaced  for  Air)  was  but  the  emblem  of  Mind. 

Anaximander's  conception  of  the  All,  though  abstract,  is 
nevertheless  to  a  great  degree  physical :  it  is  All  Things. 
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His  conception  of  the  Infinite  was  not  purely  ideal ;  it  had 
not  passed  into  the  state  of  a  symbol ;  it  was  the  primary 
fact  of  existence;  above  all,  it  involved  no  conception  of 
intelligence  except  as  a  mundane  finite  thing.  His  to 
dirsipov  was  the  Infinite  Existence,  but  not  the  Infinite  Mind. 
This  later  development  we  shall  meet  with  hereafter  in  the 
Eleatics. 

§  n.  Pythagoras. 

The  life  of  Pythagoras  is  shrouded  in  the  dim  magnifi- 
cence of  legends,  from  which  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
extricate  it.  Certain  general  indications  are  doubtless  to  be 
trusted  ;  but  they  are  few  and  vague. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  trouble  necessary  to  settle  any  one 
point  in  this  biography,  we  will  here  cite  the  various  dates 
given  by  ancient  authors  and  modem  scholars  as  the  results 
of  their  inquiries  into  his  birth.  Diodorus  Siculus  says  61st 
Olympiad ;  Clemens  Alex.,  62nd  01. ;  Eusebius,  63rd  or  64th 
01. ;  Stanley,  53rd  01. ;  Gale,  60th  01. ;  Dacier,  47th  01. ; 
Bentley,  43rd  01.;  Lloyd,  43rd  01.;  Dodwell,  o2nd  01.; 
Eitter,  49th  01. ;  Thirlwall,  51st  01. ;  so  that  the  accounts 
vary  within  the  limits  of  eighty-four  years.  If  we  must 
make  a  choice,  we  should  decide  with  Bentley ;  not  only  out 
of  respect  for  that  magnificent  scholar,  but  because  the  date 
he  assigns  agrees  with  the  probable  date  of  the  birth  of  one 
known  to  have  been  Pythagoras's  friend  and  contemporary, 
Anaximander. 

Pythagoras  is  usually  classed  amongst  the  great  founders 
of  Mathematics ;  and  this  receives  confirmation  from  what 
we  know  of  the  general  scope  of  his  labours,  and  from  the 
statement  ihat  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  determination 
of  extension  and  gravity,  and  measuring  the  ratios  of  musical 
tones.  His  science  and  skill  are  exaggerated,  as  indeed  is 
every  portion  of  his  life.  Fable  assigns  him  the  place  of  a 
saint,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  teacher  of  more  than 
human  wisdom.  His  very  birth  was  marvellous,  some  ac- 
counts making  him  the  son  of  Hermes,  others  of  Apollo  :  in 


proof  of  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  a  golden 
thigh.  With  a  word  he  tamed  the  Daunian  bear,  which  was 
laying  waste  the  country ;  with  a  whisper  he  restrained  an 
ox  from  devouring  beans.  He  was  heard  to  lecture  at  dif- 
ferent places,  such  as  Metapontum  and  Taurominium,  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  same  hour.  As  he  crossed  the  river, 
the  river-god  saluted  him  with  '  Hail,  Pythagoras  !  '  and  to 
him  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  was  audible  music. 

Fable  enshrines  these  wonders.  But  that  they  could  exist, 
even  as  legendary  lore,  is  significant  of  the  greatness  of 
Pythagoras.  It  is  well  said  by  Sir  L3rfcton  Bulwer  that  '  not 
only  all  the  traditions  respecting  Pythagoras,  but  the  certain 
fact  of  the  mighty  effect  that  in  his  single  person  he  after- 
wards wrought  in  Italy,  prove  him  also  to  have  possessed 
that  nameless  art  of  making  a  personal  impression  upon 
mankind,  and  creating  individual  enthusiasm,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  obtain  a  moral  command,  and  are  the 
founders  of  sects  and  institutions.  It  is  so  much  in  confor- 
mity with  the  manners  of  the  time  and  the  objects  of  Pytha- 
goras, to  believe  that  he  diligently  explored  the  ancient 
religious  and  political  systems  of  Greece,  from  which  he  had 
been  long  a  stranger,  that  we  cannot  reject  the  traditions 
(however  disfigured  with  fable)  that  he  visited  Delos,  and 
affected  to  receive  instructions  from  the  pious  ministrants  of 
Delphi.'^  Whenever  we  find  romantic  or  miraculous  deeds 
narrated  we  may  be  certain  that  the  hero  was  great  enough 
at  least  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  crown  of  fabulous  glory. 

But  the  greatness  thus  indicated  is  thought  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  tradition  of  his  having  borrowed  all  his 
learning  and  philosophy  from  the  East.  Could  not  so  great 
a  man  dispense  with  foreign  teachers  ?  Assuredly  ;  but  this 
is  no  proof  that  he  did  dispense  with  them.  The  question  of 
fact  is  not  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  The  historian  will  ask  for 
better  evidence.  Unfortunately  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  of  little  worth.    Not  until  a  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed 
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from  the  death  of  Pythagoras  was  there  any  statement,  now 
recoverable,  made  respecting  this  voyage  into  Egypt,  and 
then  it  occurred  in  an  oration  by  Isocrates,  in  which  the 
constitution  of  Lacedsemon  is  also  derived  from  Egypt. "^^ 
This  is  obviously  untrustworthy.  Aristotle,  a  better  authority, 
never  alludes  to  Egypt.  Nor  did  the  notion  gain  general 
acceptance  until  fifty  years  or  so  after  Isocrates,  when  the 
Greeks  had  come  into  frequent  connection  with  the  East, 
and  all  marvels  were  supposed  to  have  their  origin  there. 
The  imaginative  Greeks  were  peculiarly  prone  to  invest  the 
distant  and  the  foreign  with  striking  attributes.  They  could 
not  believe  in  wisdom  springing  up  from  amongst  them ; 
they  turned  to  the  East  as  to  a  vast  and  unknown  region, 
whence  all  novelty,  even  of  thought,  must  come. 

When  we  consider,  as  Ritter  observes,  how  Egypt  was 
peculiarly  the  wonder-land  of  the  olden  Greeks,  and  how, 
even  in  later  times,  when  it  was  so  much  better  known,  it 
was  still,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  calculated  to  excite  awe  by  the 
singular  character  of  its  people,  which,  reserved  in  itself, 
was  always  obtruding  on  the  observer's  attention  through  the 
stupendous  structures  of  national  architecture,  we  can  easily 
imagine  how  the  Greeks  were  led  to  establish  some  connec- 
tion between  this  mighty  East  and  their  great  Pythagoras. 
If  Pythagoras  had  travelled  into  Egypt,  or  indeed  listened  to 
the  relations  of  those  who  had  done  so,  he  would  indeed 
have  thereby  obtained  as  much  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
customs  as  appears  in  his  system  without  his  having  had  the 
least  instniction  from  the  Priesthood.  The  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis was  a  public  doctrine  with  the  Egyptians; 
though,  as  Eitter  says,  he  might  not  have  been  indebted  to 
them  even  for  that.  Funeral  customs  and  abstinence  from 
particular  kinds  of  food  were  things  to  be  noticed  by  any 
traveller.  But  the  fundamental  objection  to  Pythagoras 
having  been  instructed  by  the  Egyptian  Priests,  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  constitution  of  the  priestly  caste  itself.     If  the 

*  Zelleh;   Vvrtrlige  uvd  Abhandlungen  gcschkhllicken  lahalts,  1865,  p.  46. 


priests  were  so  jealous  of  instruction  as  not  to  bestow  it  even 
on  the  most  favoured  of  their  countrymen  beyond  their  caste, 
how  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  bestow  it  on  a 
stranger,  and  one  of  a  different  religion  ! 

The  ancient  writers  were  sensible  of  this  objection.  To 
get  rid  of  it  they  invented  a  story  which  we  shall  give  as  it 
is  given  by  Brucker.  Polycrates  was  in  friendly  relations 
%vith  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  sent  Pythagoras, 
with  a  recommendation  to  enable  him  to  gain  access  to  the 
Priests.  The  King's  authority  was  not  sufficient  to  prevail 
on  the  Priests  to  admit  a  stranger  to  their  mysteries  :  they 
referred  Pythagoras  therefore  to  Thebes,  as  of  greater  anti- 
quity. The  Theban  Priests  were  awed  by  the  Royal  mandate, 
but  were  loath  to  admit  a  stranger  to  their  rites.  To  disgust 
the  novice,  they  forced  him  to  undergo  several  severe  cere- 
monies, amongst  which  was  circumcision.  But  he  could  not 
be  discouraged.  He  obeyed  all  their  injunctions  with  such 
patience  that  they  resolved  to  take  him  into  their  confidence. 
He  spent  two-and-twenty  years  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
perfect  master  of  all  science.  This  is  not  a  bad  story  :  the 
only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  has  not  a  fact  to  rest  on. 

To  Pythagoras  the  invention  of  the  word  philosopher  is 
ascribed.  When  he  was  in  Peloponnesus  he  was  asked  by 
Leontius,  what  was  his  art.  '  I  have  no  art ;  I  am  a  philo- 
sopher,' was  the  reply.  Leontius  never  having  heard  the 
name  before,  asked  what  it  meant.  Pythagoras  gravely 
answered,  '  This  life  may  be  compared  to  the  Olympic  games  : 
for  as  in  this  assembly  some  seek  glory  and  the  crowns  ;  some 
by  the  purchase  or  by  the  sale  of  merchandise  seek  gain ; 
and  others,  more  noble  than  either,  go  there  neither  for  gain 
nor  for  applause,  but  solely  to  enjoy  this  wonderful  spectacle, 
and  to  see  and  know  all  that  passes.  We,  in  the  same 
manner,  quit  our  country,  which  is  Heaven,  and  come  into 
the  world,  which  is  an  assembly  where  many  work  for  profit, 
many  for  gain,  and  where  there  are  but  few  who,  despising 
avarice  and  vanity,  study  nature.  It  is  these  last  whom  I 
call  philosophers ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  more  noble  than  to 
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be  a  spectator  without  any  personal  interest,  so  in  this  life 
the  contemplation  and  knowledge  of  nature  are  infinitely 
more  honourable  than  any  other  application.' 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  ordinary  interpretation 
of  philosopher,  as  Pythagoras  meant  it,  a  '  lover  of  wisdom,' 
is  only  accurate  where  the  utmost  extension  is  given  to  the 
word  '  lover.'     Wisdom  must  be  the  *  be-all  and  the  end-all 
here  '  of  the  philosopher,  and  not  simply  a  taste  or  a  pursuit. 
It  must  be  his  mistress,  to  whom  a  life  is  devoted.     This  was 
the  meaning  of  Pythagoras.     The  word  which  had  before 
designated  a  wise  man  was  (To<f>6s,     But  he  wished  to  distin- 
guish himself  from  the  Sophoi,  or  philosophers  of  his  day,  by 
name,  as  he  had  done  by  system.     What  was  the  meaning  of 
Sophos  ?     Unquestionably  what  we  mean  by  a  wise  man,  as 
distinct  from  a  philosopher ;  one  whose  wisdom  is  practical, 
and  turned  to  practical  purposes ;  one  who  loves  wisdom  not 
for  its  own  sake  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  its  uses.     Now 
Pythagoras  loved  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.     Contemplation 
was  to  him  the  highest   exercise  of  humanity:    to   bring 
wisdom  down  to  the  base  purposes  of  life  was  desecration. 
He    called    himself   therefore    a   philosopher — a    lover    of 
Wisdom — to    demarcate    himself   from  those   who   sought 
Wisdom  only  as  a  power  to  be  used  for  ulterior  ends. 

This  interpretation  of  the  wor^S^hilosopher  may  explain 
some  of  his  opinions.  Above  all,  it  explains  the  constitution 
of  his  Secret  Society,  into  which  no  one  was  admitted  except 
after  a  severe  initiation.  For  five  years  the  novice  was  con- 
demned to  silence.  Many  relinquished  the  task  in  despair  ; 
they  were  unworthy  of  the  contemplation,  of  pure  wisdom. 
Others,  in  whom  the  tendency  to  loquacity  was  observed  to 
be  less,  had  the  period  commuted.  Various  humiliations  had 
to  be  endured :  various  experiments  were  made  of  their 
powers  of  self-denial.  By  these  Pj-thagoras  judged  whether 
they  were  worldly-minded,  or  whether  they  were  fit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  science.  Having  purged 
their  souls  of  the  baser  particles  by  purifications,  sacrifices 
and  initiations,  they  were  admitted  to  the  sanctuary,  where 


the  higher  part  of  the  soul  was  purged  by  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  which  consists  >in  the  knowledge  of  immaterial  and 
eternal  things.  For  this  purpose  Pythagoras  commenced 
philosophy  with  Mathematics,  because,  as  they  just  preserve 
the  medium  between  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things,  they 
can  alone  draw  off  the  mind  from  Sensible  things  and  conduct 
them  to  Intelligibles. 

By  his  later  disciples  he  was  venerated  as  a  God,  He  who 
could  transcend  all  earthly  struggles,  and  the  great  ambitions 
of  the  greatest  men,  to  live  only  for  the  sake  of  wisdom,  was 
he  not  of  a  higher  stamp  than  ordinary  mortals?  Well 
might  later  historians  picture  him  as  clothed  in  robes  of 
white,  his  head  crowned  with  gold,  his  aspect  grave,  majesti- 
cal,  and  calm ;  above  the  manifestation  of  any  human  joy,  of 
any  human  sorrow ;  enwrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  existence  ;  listening  to  music  and  the  hymns  of 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Thales,  or  listening  to  the  harmony  of 
the  spheres.  And  to  a  lively,  talkative,  quibbling,  active, 
versatile  people  like  the  Greeks,  what  a  grand  phenomencn 
must  this  solemn,  earnest,  silent,  meditative  man  have  ap- 
peared ? 

'  Pythagoras,'  says  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer,  '  arrived  in  Italy 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Cicero  and  Aulus  •  Gellius,  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  Croton,  a  city  in  the  bay  of  Tarentum,  colonised  by 
Greeks  of  the  Acha3an  tribe.  If  we  may  lend  a  partial 
credit  to  the  extravagant  fables  of  later  disciples,  endeavour- 
ing to  extract  from  florid  superaddition  some  original  germ 
of  simple  truth,  it  would  seem  that  he  first  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  and,  as  was  not  unusual  in 
those  times,  soon  rose  from  the  preceptor  to  the  legislator. 
Dissensions  in  the  city  favoured  his  objects.  The  Senate 
(consisting  of  a  thousand  members,  doubtless  of  a  different 
race  from  the  body  of  the  people ;  the  first  the  posterity  of 
the  settlers,  the  last  the  native  population)  availed  itself  of 
the  arrival  and  influence  of  an  eloquent  and  renowned  philo- 
sopher.    He  lent  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  aristocracies. 
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and  was  equally  inimical  to  democracy  and  tyranny.     But 
his  policy  was  that  of  no  vulgar  ambition.     He  refused,  at 
least  for  a  time,  ostensible  power  and  office,  and  was  con- 
tented with  instituting  an  organised  and  formidable  society, 
not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  mighty  Order  founded  by  Loyohi 
in  times  comparatively  recent.     The  disciples  admitted  into 
this  society  underwent  examination  and  probation :  it  was 
through  degrees  that  they  passed  into  its  higher  honours,  and 
were  admitted  into  its  deeper  secrets.     Eeligion  made  the 
basis  of  the  fraternity,  but  religion  connected  with  human 
ends  of  advancement  and  power.     He   selected  the   three 
hundred  who  at  Croton  formed  his  Order,  from  the  noblest 
families,  and  they  were  professedly  reared  to  know  themselves, 
that  so  they  might  be  fitted  to  command  the  world.     It  was 
not  long  before  this  society,  of  which  Pythagoras  was  the 
head,  appears  to  have  supplanted  the  ancient  Senate,  and 
obtained  the  legislative  administration.     In  this  Institution 
Pythagoras  stands  alone ;  no  other  founder  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy resembles  him.     By  all  accounts  he  also  differed  from 
the  other  sages  of  his  time  in  his  estimation  of  the  import- 
ance of  women.     He  is  said  to  have  lectured  to,  and  taught 
them.     His  wife  was  herself  a  philosopher,  and  fifteen  dis- 
ciples of  the  softer  sex  rank  among  the  prominent  orna- 
ments of  his  school.     An  Order  based  upon  so  profound  a 
knowledge  of  all  that  can  fascinate  or  cheat  mankind  could 
not  fail  to  secure  a  temporary  power.     His  influence  was  un- 
bounded in  Croton :  it  extended  to  other  Italian  cities ;  it 
amended    or    overturned    political   constitutions;    and   had 
Pythagoras  possessed  a  more  coarse  and  personal  ambition, 
he  might  perhaps  have  founded  a  mighty  dynasty,  and  en- 
riched our  social  annals  with  the  result  of  a  new  experiment. 
But  his  was  the  ambition  not  of  a  hero,  but  a  sage.     He 
wished  rather  to  establish  a  system  than  to  exalt  himself. 
His  immediate  followers  saw  not  all  the  consequences  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  fraternity  he  founded ;  and  the 
political  designs  of  his  gorgeous  and  august  philosophy,  only 
for  awhile  successful,  left  behind  them  but  the  mummeries 
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of  an  impotent  freemasonry,  and  the  enthusiastic  ceremonies 
of  half-witted  ascetics.  - 

*  It  was  when  this  power,  so  mystic  and  so  revolutionary, 
had,  by  the  means  of  branch  societies,  established  itself 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy,  that  a  general 
feeling  of  alarm  and  suspicion  broke  out  against  the  sage 
and  his  sectarians.  The  anti-Pythagorean  risings,  according 
to  Porphyry,  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  active  to  be 
remembered  long  generations  afterwards.  Many  of  the 
sage's  friends  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Pythagoras  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  his 
enemies,  or  died,  a  fugitive,  amongst  his  disciples  at  Meta- 
pontum.  Nor  was  it  until  nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  Italy 
was  torn  by  convulsions,  and  Greece  herself  drawn  into  the 
contest  as  pacificator  and  arbiter,  that  the  ferment  was 
allayed.  The  Pythagorean  institutions  were  abolished,  and 
the  timocratic  democracies  of  the  Achseans  rose  upon  the 
ruins  of  those  intellectual  but  ungenial  oligarchies. 

'  Pythagoras  committed  a  fatal  error  when,  in  his  attempt 
to  revolutionise  society,  he  had  recourse  to  aristocracies  for 
his  agents.  Revolutions,  especially  those  influenced  by 
religion,  can  never  be  worked  out  but  by  popular  emotions. 
It  was  from  this  error  of  judgment  that  he  enlisted  the 
people  against  him  ;  for  by  the  accoimt  of  ISTeanthes,  related 
by  Porphyry,  and  indeed  from  all  other  testimony,  it  is 
clearly  evident  that  to  popular  not  party  commotion  his  fall 
must  be  ascribed.  It  is  no  less  clear  that  after  his  death, 
while  his  philosophical  sect  remained,  his  political  code 
crumbled  away.  The  only  seeds  sown  by  philosophers  which 
spring  up  into  great  States,  are  those  that,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  are  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Many.' 

We  cannot  omit  the  story  which  so  long  amused  the 
world,  respecting  his  discovery  of  the  musical  chords. 
Hearing  one  day,  in  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith,  a  number  of 
men  striking  successively  a  piece  of  heated  iron,  he  remarked 
that  all  the  hammers,  except  one,  produced  harmonious 
chords,  viz.  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  third;  but  the 
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sound  between  the  fifth  and  the  third  was  discordant.  On 
entering  the  workshop,  he  found  the  diversity  of  sounds  was 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  hammers.  He 
took  the  exact  weights,  and  on  reaching  home  suspended 
four  strings  of  equal  dimensions,  and  hanging  a  weight  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  strings  equal  to  the  weight  of  each 
hammer,  he  struck  the  strings,  and  found  the  sounds  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  hammers.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  formation  of  a  musical  scale. 

This  story  is  significant  of  the  lax  credulity  which  allows 
historical  fictions  to  become  current  without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  even  a  basis  in 
fact.  A  story  should  be  shown  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
possibility ;  that  is  the  least  demand  we  can  make.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  *  Though  both  hammers  and  anvil  have 
been  swallowed  by  ancients  and  modems  with  most  ostrich- 
like digestion,  yet  upon  examination  and  experiment  it 
appears  that  hammers  of  different  size  and  weight  will  no 
more  produce  different  tones  upon  the  same  anvil,  than  bows 
or  clappers  of  different  size  wiU  from  the  same  string  or 
bell.'^  ^ 

§  III.  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 

There  is  no  system  more  difficult  to  seize  and  represent 
accurately  than  that  commonly  called  the  Pythagorean.     It 
has  made  prodigious  noise  in  the  world  ;  and  is  consequently 
often  confounded  with  its  distant  echoes.     An  air  of  mysterj^, 
always  inviting  to  a  large  class,  surrounds  it.      The  mar- 
vellous relations  concerning  its  iUustrious  founder,  the  sup- 
posed assimilation  it  contains  of  various  elements  of  Eastern 
speculation,   and  the   supposed    symbolical  nature    of   its 
doctrines,  have  aU  equally  combined  to  render  it  attractive 
and  contradictory:      Every  dogma  in  it  has  been  traced  to 
some  prior  phHosophy.   Not  a  vestige  wiU  remain  to  be  caUed 
the  property  of  the   teacher  himself,  if  we  restore  to  the 
Jews,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  Phoenicians,  nay  even 
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Thracians,  those  various  portions  which  he  is  declared  to 
have  borrowed  from  them. 

All  this  pretended  plagiarism  we  incline  to  think  ex- 
tremely improbable :  Pythagoras  was  a  consequence  of  Anax- 
imander;  and  his  doctrines,  in  as  far  as  we  can  gather 
their  leading  tendency,  were  but  a  continuation  of  that 
abstract  and  deductive  philosophy  of  which  Anaximander  was 
the  originator. 

At  the  outset  we  must  premise,  that  whatever  interest 
there  may  be  in  following  out  the  particular  opinions 
recorded  as  belonging  to  Pythagoras,  such  a  process  is  quite 
incompatible  with  our  plan.  The  greatest  uncertainty  still 
exists,  and  must  for  ever  exist  amongst  scholars,  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  those  opinions.  Even  such  as  are  re- 
corded by  trustworthy  authorities  are  always  vaguely  attri- 
buted by  them  to  Hhe  Pythagoreans,'  not  to  Pythagoras. 
Modem  criticism  has  clearly  shown  that  the  works  attributed 
to  Timaeus  and  Archytas  are  spurious;  and  that  the  supposed 
treatise  of  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  'Nature  of  the  All' 
cannot  even  have  been  written  by  a  Pythagorean.  Plato 
and  Ai'istotle,  the  only  ancient  writers  who  are  to  be  trusted 
in  this  matter,  do  not  attribute  any  peculiar  doctrines  to 
Pythagoras.  The  reason  is  simple.  Pythagoras  taught  in 
secret ;  and  never  vn-ote.  What  he  taught  his  disciples  it  is 
impossible  accurately  to  learn  from  what  those  disciples 
themselves  taught.  His  influence  over  their  minds  was 
unquestionably  immense;  and  this  influence  Avould  com- 
municate to  his  school  a  distinctive  tendency,  but  not  one 
accordant  doctrine  ;  for  each  scholar  would  carry  out  that 
tendency  in  the  direction  which  best  suited  his  tastes  and 
powers. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  accurately  what 
Pythagoras  thought,  or  even  what  his  disciples  thought,  will 
not  embarrass  us  if  we  can  but  ascertain  the  general  tendency 
of  their  speculations,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  their 
method.  For  this  difficulty— which,  to  the  critical  historian 
insuperable,  only  affects  us  indirectly — renders  indeed  our 
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endeavour  to  seize  the  characteristic  method  and  tendency 
more  hazardous  and  more  liable  to  contradiction;  but  it  does 
not  compel  us  to  interrupt  our  march  for  the  sake  of  storm- 
ing every  individual  fortress  of  opinion  we  may  encounter  on 
our  way.  We  have  to  trace  out  the  map  of  the  philosophical 
world ;  we  must  be  careful  to  ascertain  the  great  outlines  of 
each  country:  this  we  may  be  enabled  to  do  without 
absolutely  being  acquainted  with  the  internal  varieties  of 
that  country,  for  geographers  are  not  bound  to  be  also  geo- 
logists. 

What  were  the  method  and  tendency  of  the  Pythagorean 
school?  The  method,  purely  deductive;  the  tendency, 
wholly  towards  the  consideration  of  abstractions  as  the  only 
true  materials  of  science.  Hence  the  name  not  unfrequently 
given  to  that  school,  of  ^  the  Mathematical.'  The  list  of 
Pythagoreans  embraces  the  greatest  names  in  mathematics 
and  astronomy,— Archytas  and  Philolaus,  and  subsequently 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy.''^ 

We  may  now  perhaps,  in  some  sort,  comprehend  what 
Pythagoras  meant  when  he  taught  that  Numbers  were  the 
principles  of  Things  :  Toi;9  apiOfjLoijs  airlovs  ehai  rrJ9  odala9,f  or, 
to  translate  more  literally,  « Numbers  are  the  cause  of  the 
material  existence  of  Things : '  ovaia  being  here  evidently  the 
expression  of  concrete  existence.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
wording  of  the  formula  given  elsewhere  by  Aristotle,  that 
Nature  is  realised  from  Numbers:  Tr)p  <fivaiv  if  apiO^iMv 
(Tuviardai.t  Or  again:  Things  are  but  the  copies  of  Numbers: 
fiifiV<^Lv  slmt  T^  6vra  roii/  ^/)t(9/i^i;.§  What  Pythagoi-as  meant 
was,  that  Numbers  were  the  ultimate  nature  of  things. 
Anaximander  saw  that  things  in  themselves  are  not  final ;' 
they  are  constantly  changing  both  position  and  attributes  \ 
they  are  variable,  and  the  principle  of  existence  must  be 
invariable  ;  he  called  that  invariable  existence  the  all. 

*  ^s<mTLU8,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  makes  his  Titan  boast  of  having  dis- 
covered for  men,  Number,  the  highest  of  the  sciences;  Kol  ;xV  ip-M^,  Ho.o. 

t  Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  6.  J  j)e  Ccelo,  iii.  1.  §  Meta^h.  i.  6. 


Pythagoras  saw  that  there  was  an  invariable  existence 
lying  beneath  these  varieties;  but  he  wanted  some  more 
definite  expression  for  it,  and  he  called  it  Number.  Thus 
each  individual  thing  may  change  its  position,  its  mode  of 
existence  ;  all  its  peculiar  attributes  may  be  destroyed  except 
one,  namely  its  numerical  attribute.  It  is  always  '  one ' 
thing ;  nothing  can  destroy  that  numerical  existence.  Com- 
bine the  thing  in  every  possible  variety  of  ways,  and  it  still 
remains  *  one  ; '  it  cannot  be  less  than  '  one,'  it  cannot  be 
made  more  than  '  one.'  Eesolve  it  into  its  minutest  parti- 
cles, and  each  particle  is  '  one.'  Having  thus  found  that 
numerical  existence  was  the  only  invariable  existence,  he 
was  easily  led  to  proclaim  all  things  to  be  but  copies  of 
Numbers.  *  AH  phenomena  must  originate  in  the  simplest 
elements,'  says  Sextus  Empiricus,  '  and  it  would  be  contrary 
to  reason  to  suppose  the  Principle  of  the  Universe  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  nature  of  sensible  phenomena.  The  Principia 
are  consequently  not  only  invisible  and  intangible,  but  also 
incorporeal.' 

As  numerical  existence  is  the  ultimate  state  at  which 
analysis  can  arrive  with  respect  to  finite  things,  so  also  is  it 
the  ultimate  state  at  which  we  can  arrive  with  respect  to  the 
Infinite,  or  Existence  in  itself.  The  Infinite,  therefore,  must 
be  one.  One  is  the  absolute  Number;  it  exists  in  and  by 
itself;  it  has  no  need  of  any  relation  with  anything  else,  not 
even  with  any  other  number ;  Two  is  but  the  relation  of  One 
to  One.  All  modes  of  existence  are  but  finite  aspects  of  the 
Infinite  ;  so  all  numbers  are  but  numerical  relations  of  the 
one.  In  the  original  one  all  numbers  are  contained,  and 
consequently  the  elements  of  the  whole  world. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  one  is  necessarily  the  apxn — the 
beginning  of  things  so  eagerly  sought  by  philosophers,  since, 
wherever  you  begin,  you  must  begin  with  one.  Suppose  the 
number  be  three,  and  you  strike  off  the  initial  number  to 
make  two,  the  second  then  will  be  one.  In  a  word,  one  is 
the  Beginning  of  all  things. 

The  verbal  quibble  on  which  this,  as  indeed  the  whole 
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system  reposes,  need  not  excite  any  suspicion  of  the  sincerity 
of  Pythagoras.     The  Greeks  were  unfortunately  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  their  own:  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, mistook  distinctions  in  language  for  distinctions 
in  things.     It  has  been  well  said  by  Dr.  Whewell,  that  '  all 
the  first  attempts  to  comprehend  the  operations  of  Nature 
led  to  the  introduction  of  abstract  conceptions,  vague  indeed, 
but    not    therefore    unmeaning.      And    the   next    step   in 
philosophising  necessarily  was  to  make   those   vaOTe   ab- 
stractions  more  clear  and  fixed,  so  that  the  logical  faculty 
should  be  able  to  employ  them   securely  and   coherently. 
But  there  were  two  ways  of  making  this  attempt ;  the  one, 
by  examining  the  words  only,  and  the  thoughts  which  they 
call  up:  the  other,  by  attending  to  the  facts   and   things 
which  bring  these   abstract  terms  into  use.     The  Greeks 
followed  the  verbal  or  notional  course,  and  failed.* 

It    is    only   by   means    of   the    above   explanation   that 
we  can  credit  the  belief  in  distinctions  so  wire-drawn  as 
those  of  Pythagoras ;  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  understand 
how  he  could  have  held  that  Numbers  were  Beings.  Aristotle 
attributes  this  conception  to  the  fondness  of  Pythagoras  for 
mathematics,  which  concerns  itself  with  the  abstract,  not 
with  the  material  existence  of  sensible  things ;  but  surely 
this  is  only  half  the  explanation  ?     The  mathematicians  in 
our    day   not    only    reason    entirely  with   symbols,   which 
stand  as  the  representatives  of  things,  without  having  the 
least  affinity  or  resemblance  to  the   things   (being  wholly 
arbitrary  marks),  but  very  many  of  these  men  never  trouble 
themselves  at  all  with  inspecting  the  things  about  which 
they  reason  by  means  of  symbols.     Much  of  the  science  of 
Astronomy  is  carried  on  by  those  who  never  use  a  telescope  ; 
It  is  carried  on  by  figures  upon  paper,  and  calculations  of 
those  figures.     Because,  however,  astronomers  use  numbers 
as  symbols,  they  do  not  suppose  that  numbers  are  more  than 
symbols.     Pythagoras  was  not  able  to  make  this  distinction, 

*  Histon/  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  i.  34. 


He  believed  that  numbers  were  things  in  reality,  not  merely 
in  symbol.  When  therefore  Eitter  says  that  the  Pythagorean 
formula  *  can  only  be  taken  symbolically,'  he  appears  to  us 
to  commit  a  great  anachronism,  and  to  antedate  by  several 
centuries  a  mode  of  thought  at  variance  with  all  we  know  of 
Greek  Philosophy ;  at  variance  also  with  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Aristotle,  who  says,  *  The  Pythagoreans  did  not 
separate  Numbers  from  Things.  They  held  Number  to  be 
the  Principle  and  Material  of  things,  no  less  than  their 
essence  and  power.'  ^  The  notion  that  because  we,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  philosophy,  cannot  conceive  Numbers  otherwise 
than  as  symbols,  therefore  Pythagoras  must  have  conceived 
them  in  the  same  way,  is  one  which  has  been  very  widely 
spread,  but  which  we  hold  to  be  as  great  an  anachronism  as 
Shakespeare's  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  or  Eacine  exhibiting 
the  etiquette  of  Versailles  in  the  camp  at  Aulis.  And  Eitter 
himself,  afber  having  stated  with  considerable  detail  the 
various  points  in  this  philosophy,  admits  that  the  essential 
doctrine  rests  on  '  the  derivation  of  all  in  tlie  world  from 
mathematical  relations,  and  on  the  resolution  of  the  relations 
of  space  and  time  into  those  of  units  or  numbers.  All 
proceeds  from  the  original  one,  or  primary  number,  or  from 
the  plurality  of  units  or  numbers  into  which  the  one  in  its 
life-development  divides  itself.'  .  Now,  to  suppose  that  this 
doctrine  was  simply  mathematical  and  not  mathematico- 
cosmological,  is  to  violate  all  principles  of  historical  philo- 
sophy ;  for  it  is  to  throw  the  opinions  of  our  day  into  the 
period  of  Pythagoras.  As  a  final  proof,  consider  the  formula, 
fiLfjLTjaiv  slvai  ra  ovra  tcov  apidfiojy,  '  Things  are  the  copies  of 
Numbers.'  This  formula,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most 
favourable  to  the  notion  we  are  combating,  will  on  a  close 

*  Metaph.  i.  5.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  '  Numbers  are  the 
Beginning  of  things,  the  cause  of  their  material  existence  {SK-qv  tois  oSm : 
Aristotle  has  before  defined  0\r;  as  causa  9natcrialis,  cap.  3)  and  of  their  modifi- 
cations (WS  irddTJ  T€  Kol  ?^€ts).' 

The  whole  chapter  should  be  consulted  by  those  who  believe  in  the  fjtti- 
l>olical  meaning ;  a  belief  Aristotle  had  certainly  no  suspicion  of.  I  have  trans- 
lated all  the  passages  bearing  on  this  point  at  the  close  of  this  Section. 
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inspection  exhibit  the  real  meaning  of  Pythagoras  to  be 
directly  the  reverse  of  symbolical.     Symbols  are  arbitrary 
marks,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  the  things  they  represent ; 
a,  h,  c,  X  are  but  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  the  mathematician 
makes  them  the  symbols  of  quantities,  or  of  things  ;  but  no 
one  would  call  x  the  copy  of  an  unknown  quantity.    But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  Things  being  copies  of  Numbers,  if  they  are 
Numbers  in  essence  ?  The  meaning  we  must  seek  in  anterior 
explanations.     We  shaU  there  find  that  Things  are  the  con- 
Crete  existences  of  abstract  Existence  ;  and  that  when  Numbers 
are  said  to  be  the  principia,  it  is  meant  that  the  forms  of 
material   things,    the  original   essences,   which   remain  in- 
variable, are  Numbers.^    Thus  a  stone  is  one  stone  ;  as  such 
it  is  a  copy  of  One ;  it  is  the  realisation  of  the  abstract  One 
into  a  concrete  stone.     Let  the  stone  be  ground  to  dust, 
and  the  particle  of  dust  is  still  a  copy,  another  copy  of  the 

One. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  only  a  few 
mystical  expressions,  such  as,  *  Number  is  the  principle  of 
Things,'  handed  down  to  us  as  the  doctrines  of  a  thinker 
who  created  a  considerable  school,   and  whose  influence  on 
philosophy  was  undeniably  immense.     We  have  to  interpret 
these  expressions  as  we  best  can.     Above  all,  we  have  to 
give  them  some  appearance  of  plausibility ;  and  this  not  so 
much  an  appearance  of  plausibility  to  modem  thinkers  as 
what  would  have  been  plausible  to  the  ancients.     Now,  as 
far  as  we  have  familiarised  ourselves  with  the  antique  modes 
of  thought,  our  interpretation  of  Pythagoras  is  one  which,  if 
not  the  true,  is  at  any  rate  very  analogous  to  it :  by  such  a 
logical  process  he  might  have  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  and 
for  our  purpose  this  is  almost  the  same  as  if  he  had  arrived 
at  them  by  it. 

This  history  has  but  to  settle  two  questions  respecting 

*  Hence  we  must  caution  against  supposing  Pythagoras  to  have  anticipated 
the  theory  of  *  definite  proportions.'  Numbers  are  not  the  laws  of  combination, 
nor  the  expression  of  those  laws,  but  the  essences  which  remain  invariable 
under  every  variety  of  combination. 


Pythagoras :  first,  did  he  regard  Numbers  as  symbols  merely, 
or  as  entities  ?    Second*,  if  he  regarded  them  as  entities,  how 
could  he  have  arrived  at  such  an  opinion  ?     The  second  of 
these  questions  has  been  answered  in  a  hypothetical  manner 
in  the  remarks  just  made  ;  but  of  course  the  explanation  is 
worthless  if  the  first   question  be  negatived,  and  to   that 
question  therefore  we  now  turn.     If  we  are  to  accept  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  the  question  is   distinctly   and   de- 
cisively answered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favour  of  the  reality  of 
Numbers.  It  is  true  that  doubts  are  thrown  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,   who   is  said  to  have  misunderstood   or  mis- 
represented the  Pythagorean  doctrine  ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  comprehensiveness  and  exactness  of  Aristotle's  mighty 
intellect ;  when  we  consider  further  that  he  had  paid  more 
than  his  usual  attention  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
having  written  a  special  treatise  thereon,  we  shall  be  slow  to 
reject  any  statement  he  may  make,  unless  better  evidence  is 
produced  ;  and  where  can  better  evidence  be  sought  ?  Either 
we  must  accept  Aristotle,  or  be  silent  on  the  whole  matter  ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  prefer — as  many  prefer — our  own  sagacity 
to  his  authority.     It  may  be  stated  as  a  final  consideration, 
that  the  view  taken  by  the  Stagirite  is  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  Anaximander ;  so  that,  given  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  master,  we  might  a  priori  deduce  the  opinions 
of  the  pupil. 

The  nature  of  this  Work  forbids  any  detailed  account  of 
the  various  opinions  attributed  to  Pythagoras  on  subsidiary 
points.  But  we  may  instance  his  celebrated  theory  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  deductive 
method  employed  by  him.  Assuming  that  everything  in  the 
great  Arrangement  [Koafios),  which  he  called  the  world,  must 
be  harmoniously  arranged,  and  assuming  that  the  planets 
were  at  the  same  proportionate  distances  from  one  another 
as  the  divisions  of  the  monochord,  he  concluded  that  in 
passing  through  the  ether  they  must  make  a  sound,  and  that 
this  sound  would  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their 
magnitude,  velocity,  and  relative  distance.     Saturn  gave  the 
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deepest  tone,  as  being  the  furthest  from  the  earth ;  the  Moon 
gave  the  shrillest,  as  being  nearest  to  the  earth. 

It  may  be  necessary  just  to  state  that  the  attempt  to  make 
Pythagoras  a  Monotheist  is  utterly  without  solid  basis,  and 
unworthy  of  detailed  refutation. 

His  doctrine  of  the  Transmigration  of  Souls  has  been  re- 
garded as  symbolical ;  with  very  little  reason,  or  rather  with 
no  reason  at  all.  He  defined  the  soul  to  be  a  Monad  (unit) 
which  was  self-moved."^  Of  course  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  number,  was  One,  i.  e.  perfect.  But  all  perfection,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  moved,  must  pass  into  imperfection,  whence  it 
strives  to  regain  its  state  of  perfection.  Imperfection  he 
called  a  departure  from  unity  ;  two  therefore  was  accursed. 

The  soul  in  man  is  in  a  state  of  comparative  imperfection. f 
It  has  three  elements.  Reason  {vovs).  Intelligence  (<f>priv),  and 
Passion  (Ovfios) :  the  two  last  man  has  in  common  with 
brutes  ;  the  first  is  his  distinguishing  characteristic.  It  has 
hence  been  concluded  that  Pythagoras  covdd  not  have  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  his  distinguishing 
man  from  brutes  being  a  refutation  of  those  who  charge  him 
with  the  doctrine. t  The  objection  is  plausible,  and  points 
out  a  contradiction  ;  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  for  the 
belief  that  transmigration  was  taught.§  The  soul,  being  a 
self-moved  monad,  is  One,  whether  it  connect  itself  with  two 
or  with  three  ;  in  other  words  the  essence  remains  the  same 
whatever  its  manifestations.  The  One  soul  may  have  two 
aspects.  Intelligence  and  Passion,  as  in  brutes ;  or  it  may 
have  the  three  aspects,  as  in  man.  Each  of  these  aspects 
may  predominate,  and  the  man  will  then  become  eminently 
rational,  or  able,  or  sensual.  He  will  be  a  philosopher,  a 
man  of  the  world,  or  a  beast.     Hence  the  importance  of  the 

*  Abistot.,  De  Animd,  i.  2. 

t  Thus  Aristotle  expresses  himself  when  he  says  that  the  Pythagoreans  main- 
tained the  soul  and  intelligence  to  be  a  certain  combination  of  numbers,  i^  S* 
TOiocSl  {sc.  ruv  apienatv  rrados)  ^vxh  Ka\  povs. — Metaph.,  \.  5. 

\  PiEKKE  Leroux,  De  tHumanite,  i.  390-426. 

§  Plato  distinctly  mentions  the  transmigration  into  beasts.— P^<frw5,  p.  45. 
And  the  Pythagorean  Timaeus,  in  his  statement  of  the  doctrine,  also  expressly 
includes  beasts. — Timcstis,  p.  45. 
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Pythagorean  initiation,  and  of  the  studies  of  Mathematics 
and  Music. 

'  This  soul,  which  can.  look  before  and  after,  can  shrink 
and  shrivel  itself  into  an  incapacity  of  contemplating  aught 
but  the  present  moment.  Of  what  depths  of  degeneracy  it  is 
capable  !  What  a  beast  it  may  become !  And  if  something 
lower  than  itself,  why  not  something  higher?  And  if  some- 
thing higher  and  lower,  may  there  not  be  a  law  accurately 
determining  its  elevation  and  descent  ?  Each  soul  has  its 
peculiar  evil  tastes,  bringing  it  to  the  likeness  of  different 
creatures  beneath  itself;  why  may  it  not  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  abiding  in  the  condition  of  that  thing  to  which  it 
had  adapted  and  reduced  itself? '  ^ 

In    closing    this    account    of  a   very   imperfectly-known 
doctrine,  we  have  only  further  to  exhibit  its  relation  to  the 
preceding  philosophy.     It  is  clearly  an  offshoot  of  Anaxi- 
mander's   doctrine,  which  it   developes   in  a  logical   man- 
ner.   In  Anaximander  there  remained  a  trace  of  concrete  phy- 
sical inquiry ;  in  Pythagoras  inquiry  is  purely  mathematical. 
Assuming  that  Number  is  the  real  invariable  essence  of  the 
world,  it  was  a  natural  deduction  that  the  world  is  regulated 
by  numerical  proportions ;  and  from  this  all  the  rest  of  his 
system  followed  as  a  consequence.     Aoiaximander's  system  is 
but  a  rude  and  daring  sketch  of  a  doctrine  which  the  great 
mathematical  genius  of  Pythagoras  developed.     The  Infinite 
of  Anaximander  became  the  One  of  Pythagoras.     Observe 
that  in  neither  of  these  systems  is  Mind  an  attribute  of  the 
Infinite.     It  has  been  frequently  maintained  that  Pythagoras 
taught  the  doctrine  of  a  '  soul  of  the  world.'     But  there  is  no 
solid  ground  for  the  opinion,  any  more  than  for  that  of  his 
Theism,   which   later   writers  anxiously  attributed  to  him. 
The  conception   of   an   Infinite   Mind  is  much  later  than 
Pythagoras.     He  only  regarded  Mind  as  a  phenomenon  ;  as 
the  peculiar  manifestation  of  an  essential  number :  and  the 
proof  of  this  assertion  we  take  to  lie  in  his  very  doctrine  of 
the  soul.     If  the  Monad,  which  is  self-moved,  can  pass  into 

*  Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 
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the  state  of  a  brute  or  of  a  plant,  in  which  state  it 
successively  loses  its  Eeason  {vovs)  and  its  Intelligence  (<t>priv) 
to  become  merely  sensual  and  concupiscible,  does  not  this 
abdication  of  Eeason  and  Intelligence  distinctly  prove  them 
to  be  only  variable  manifestations  (phenontiena)  of  the  in- 
variable Essence  ?  Assuredly ;  and  those  who  argue  for  the 
Soul  of  the  World  as  an  Intelligence  in  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine,  must  renounce  both  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
and  the  central  doctrine  of  the  system,  the  invariable  Number 
as  the  Essence  of  things. 

Pythagoras  represents  the  second   epoch   of  the   second 
Branch  of  Ionian  Philosophy;  he  is  parallel  with  Anaximenes. 


Translations  from  the  hth  Chapter  of  Booh  I.  of  Aristotle's 

Metaphysics, 

'In  the  age  of  these  philosophers  [the  Eleats  and 
Atomists],  and  even  before  them,  lived  those  called  Pytha- 
goreans, who  at  first  applied  themselves  to  mathematics,  a 
science  they  improved ;  and,  having  been  trained  exclusively 
in  it,  they  fancied  that  the  principles  of  mathematics  were 
the  principles  of  all  things. 

*  Since  numbers  are  by  nature  prior  to  all  things,  in 
Numbers  they  thought  they  perceived  greater  analogies  with 
that  which  exists  and  that  which  is  produced  {ofjLOLcofjLara 
TToXXA  To2s  ovcTL  Kul  yiyvofi^vois)  than  in  fire,  earth,  or  water. 
So  that  a  certain  combination  of  Numbers  was  justice ;  and 
a  certain  other  combination  of  Numbers  was  Reason  and 
Intelligence;  and  a  certain  other  combination  of  Numbers 
was  opportunity  (Kaipos)  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

*  Moreover  they  saw  in  Numbers  the  combinations  of  har- 
mony. Since  therefore  all  things  seemed  formed  similarly 
to  Numbers,  and  Numbers  being  by  nature  anterior  to  things, 
they  concluded  that  the  elements  {aToixela)  of  Numbers  are 
the  elements  of  things,  and  that  the  whole  heaven  is  a 
harmony  and  a  Number.     Having  indicated  the  great  ana- 


logies between  Numbers  and  the  phenomena  of  heaven  and 
its  parts,  and  with  the  phenomena  of  the  whole  world  {rrjv 
oKr)v  SiaKoo-fMijaLv)  they  formed  a  system  ;  and  if  any  gap  was 
apparent  in  the  system,  they  used  every  effort  to  restore  the 
connection.  Thus,  since  Ten  appeared  to  them  a  perfect 
number,  potentially  containing  all  numbers,  they  declared 
that  the  moving  celestial  bodies  (ret  (pspo/Msva  Kara  top 
ovpavov)  were  ten  in  number;  but  because  only  nine  are 
visible  they  imagined  {iroLovaL)  a  tenth,  the  Antichthone, 

*  We  have  treated  of  all  these  things  more  in  detail  else- 
where. But  the  reason  why  we  recur  to  them  is  this — that 
we  may  learn  from  these  philosophers  also  what  they  lay 
down  as  their  first  principles,  and  by  what  process  they  hit 
upon  the  causes  aforesaid. 

'  They  maintained  that  Number  was  the  Beginning  (Prin- 
ciple, apxr))  of  things,  the  cause  of  their  material  existence, 
and  of  their  modifications  and  different  states.  The  elements 
{(TTOLx'sla)  of  Number  are  Odd  and  Even.  The  Odd  is  finite, 
the  Even  Infinite.  Unity,  the  One,  partakes  of  both  these, 
and  is  both  Odd  and  Even.  All  number  is  derived  from  the 
One.  The  heavens,  as  we  said  before,  are  composed  of  num- 
bers. Other  Pythagoreans  say  there  are  ten  Principia,  those 
called  co-ordinates : — 

The  finite  and  the  infinite. 

The  odd  and  the  .even. 

The  one  and  the  many. 

The  right  and  the  left. 

The  male  and  the  female. 

The  quiescent  and  the  moving. 

The  right  line  and  the  curve. 

Light  and  darkness. 

Good  and  evil. 

The  square  and  the  oblong. 
*.  .  .  All  the  Pythagoreans  considered  the  elements  as 
material ;  for  the  elements  are  in  all  things,  and  constitute 
the  world.  ... 

* .  .  .  The  finite,  the  infinite,  and  the  One  they  maintained 
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to  be  not  separate  existences,  such  as  are  fire,  water,  etc. ;  but 
the  abstract  Infinite  and  the  abstract  One  are  respectively 
the  substance  of  the  things  of  which  they  are  predicated, 
and  hence,  too.  Number  is  the  substance  of  all  things  (avro 
TO  dirsipov,  Kol  avro  to  'sv,  ova  Lav  slvai  tovtov).  .They  began  by 
attending  only  to  the  Form,  and  began  to  define  it ;  but  on 
this  subject  they  were  very  imperfect.  They  define  super- 
ficially ;  and  that  which  suited  their  definition  they  declared 
to  be  the  essence  (causa  materialis)  of  the  thing  defined ;  as 
if  one  should  maintain  that  the  double  and  the  number  two 
are  the  same  thing,  because  the  double  is  first  found  in  the 
two.  But  two  and  the  double  are  not  equal  (in  essence),  or 
if  so,  then  the  one  would  be  many;  a  consequence  which 
follows  from  their  (the  Pythagorean)  doctrine.' 

{Here  also  a  passage  from  the  7th  Chapter  of  the  same  Boole) 

*The  Pythagoreans  employ  the  Principia  and  Elements 
more  strangely  than  even  the  Physiologists  ;  the  cause  of 
which  is  that  they  do  not  take  them  from  sensible  things  [avras 
ovK  E^  ala6rjT(ov),  However  aU  their  researches  are  physical ; 
all  their  systems  are  physical.  They  explain  the  production 
of  heaven,  and  observe  that  which  takes  place  in  its  various 
parts,  and  its  revolutions;  and  thus  they  employ  their 
Principles  and  Causes,  as  if  they  agreed  with  the  Physio- 
logists, that  whatever  is  is  material  {alaOrjTov),  and  is  that 
which  contains  what  we  call  heaven. 

'  But  their  Causes  and  Principles  we  should  pronounce 
sufficient  {Uavds)  to  raise  them  up  to  the  conception  of 
Intellio-ible  things — of  things  above  sense  {eTravafirjvai  Kal 
hrl  ra  avcoTspco  rtov  ovrcov)  ;  and  would  accord  with  such  a 
conception  much  better  than  with  that  of  physical  things.' 

This  criticism  of  Aristotle's  is  a  refutation  of  those  who  see 
in  Pythagoras  the  traces  of  symbolical  doctrine.  Aristotle 
sees  how  much  more  rational  the  doctrine  would  have  been 
had  it  been  symbolical ;  but  this  very  remark  proves  that  it 
was  not  so. 
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§  I.  Xenophanes. 

THE  contradictory  statements  which  so  long  obscured  the 
question  of  the  date  of  Xenophanes'  birth,  may  now  be 
said  to  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  M.  Victor  Cousin's  essay 
on  the  subject  will  leave  few  readers  unconvinced.^  We  may 
assert  therefore  with  some  probability,  that  Xenophanes  was 
bom  in  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  620-616),  and  that  he  lived 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  His  birth-place  was  Colophon,  an 
Ionian  city  of  Asia  Minor ;  a  city  long  famous  as  the  seat  of 
elegiac  and  gnomic  poetry  ;  the  poet  Mimnermus  was  among 
its  celebrated  men.  Xenophanes  cultivated  poetry  from 
youth  upwards ;  it  was  the  joy  of  his  youth,  the  consolation 
of  his  manhood,  and  support  of  his  old-age.  Banished  from 
his  native  city,  he  wandered  over  Sicily  as  a  Ehapsodist ;  f 
a  profession  he  exercised  apparently  till  his  death,  though, 
if  we  are  to  credit  Plutarch,  with  very  little  pecuniary 
benefit.  He  lived  poor,  and  died  poor.  But  he  coidd  dis- 
pense with  riches,  having  within  him  treasures  inexhaustible  : 
his  soul  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  grand  ideas, 
and  his  vocation  was  the  poetical  expression  of  those  ideas. 
He  had  no  pity  for  the  idle  and  luxurious  superstitions  of 
his  time;  he  had  no  tolerance  for  the  sunny  legends  of 
Homer,  defaced  as  they  were  by  the  errors  of  polytheism. 

*  Cousin:  Nouveaux  Fragrnens  Philosophiqiies.  See  also  Kaesten  :  Xenophanis 
Carminum  Rdiquice. 

t  The  Rhapsodists  were  the  Minstrels  of  antiquity.  They  learned  poems  by 
heart,  and  recited  them  to  assembled  crowds  on  the  occasions  of  feasts.  Homer 
was  a  rhapsodist,  and  rhapsodised  his  own  yerses. 
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He,  a  pcet,  was  fierce  in  the  combat  he  perpetually  waged 
with  the  first  of  poets  :  not  from  petty  envy ;  not  from  petty 
ignorance ;  but  from  the  deep  sincerity  and  enthusiasm  of 
reverence.  He  who  believed  in  one  God,  supreme  in  power, 
goodness,  and  intelligence,  could  not  witness  without  pain  the . 
degradation  of  the  Divine  in  the  common  religion.  Alive  to  the 
poetic  beauty  of  the  Homeric  fables,  he  was  also  keenly  alive 
to  their  religious  falsehood.  Plato,  whom  none  will  accuse 
of  wanting  poetical  taste,  had  the  same  feeling.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  third  books 
of  Plato's  Republic  are  but  expansions  of  these  verses  of 
Xenophanes : — 

Such  things  of  the  Gods  are  related  by  Homer  and  Hesiod 
As  would  be  shame  and  abiding  disgrace  to  any  of  mankind ; 
Promises  broken,  and  thefts,  and  the  one  deceiving  the  other. 

He  who  firmly  believed  in 

One  God,  of  all  beings  divine  and  human  the  greatest, 
Neither  in  body  alike  unto  mortals,  neither  in  spirit,* 

could  not  but  see,  '  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,'  the  gross 
anthropomorphism  of  his  fellows : — 

But  men  foolishly  think  that  Gods  are  born  like  as  men  are, 

And  have  too  a  dress  like  their  own,  and  their  voice  and  their  figure  : 

But  if  oxen  and  lions  had  hands  like  ours,  and  fingers. 

Then  would  horses  like  unto  horses,  and  oxen  to  oxen, 

Paint  and  fashion  their  god  forms,  and  give  to  them  bodies 

Of  like  shape  to  their  own,  as  they  themselves  too  are  fashioned. f 

In  confirmation  of  which  satire  he  referred  to  the  Ethio- 
pians, who  represent  their  gods  with  flat  noses  and  black 

*  This  is  too  important  a  position  to  admit  of  our  passing  over  the  original : — 

Eh  6€hs  iv  T€  dtoiai  /col  avdpdyiroiffi  fifyiffros, 

Oin€  ^fjjas  6vt]ro1(Tiv  bfio'iios  oijrf  pdrifxa. — Fragm.  i.,  ed.  Kjlrsten. 

WiGGERS,  in  his  Life  of  Socrates,  expresses  his  surprise  that  Xenophanes  was 
allowed  to  speak  so  freely  respecting  the  State  Keligion  in  Magna  Graecia,  when 
philosophical  opinions  much  less  connected  with  religion  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
Anaxagoras  in  Athens.  But  the  apparent  contradiction  is  perhaps  reconciled 
when  we  remember  that  Xenophanes  was  a  poet,  and  poets  have  in  all  ages  been 
somewhat  privileged  persons. 

t  Fragments  v.  and  vi.  are  here  united,  as  in  Ritter ;  the  sense  seems  to  demand 
this  conjunction.  But  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  the  second  Fragment  as  if  it 
occurred  in  another  part  of  the  poem ;  introducing  it  with  koX  raKw  <pr)<r\,  ♦  and 
again  he  says.' — Kabsten,  p.  41. 
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complexions ;  while  the  Thracians  give  them  blue  eyes  and 
ruddy  complexions. 

Having  attained  a  clear  recognition  of  the  unity  and 
perfection  of  the  Godhead,  it  became  the  object  of  his  life  to 
spread  that  conviction  abroad,  and  to  tear  down  the  thick 
veil  of  superstition  which  hid  the  august  countenance  of 
truth.  He  looked  around  him,  and  saw  mankind  divided 
into  two  classes  :  those  who  speculated  on  the  nature  of 
things,  endeavouring  to  raise  themselves  up  to  a  recognition 
of  the  Divine ;  and  those  who  yielded  an  easy  unreflecting 
assent  to  the  superstitions  which  composed  religion.  The 
first  class  kept  their  speculations  to  themselves,  and  to  a 
small  circle  of  disciples.  If  they  sought  truth,  it  was  not  to 
communicate  it  to  all  minds  ;  they  did  not  work  for  humanity, 
but  for  the  few.  Even  Pythagoras,  earnest  thinker  as  he 
was,  could  not  be  made  to  believe  in  the  fitness  of  the  multi- 
tude for  truth.  He  had  two  doctrines  to  teach :  one  for  a 
few  disciples,  whom  he  chose  with  extreme  caution ;  the 
other  for  those  who  pleased  to  listen.  The  former  doctrine 
was  what  he  believed  the  truth;  the  latter  was  what  he 
thought  the  masses  were  fitted  to  receive.  Xenophanes 
recognised  no  such  distinction.  Truth  was  for  all  men  ;  to 
all  men  he  endeavoured  to  present  it ;  and  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  he,  the  great  rhapsodist  of  Truth,  emulated  his 
countryman  Homer,  the  great  rhapsodist  of  Beauty,  and 
wandered  into  many  lands,  uttering  the  thought  which  was 
working  in  him.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  these  two 
Ionian  singers !  contrast  in  purpose,  in  means,  and  in  fate. 
The  rhapsodies  of  the  philosopher,  once  so  eagerly  listened  to 
and  affectionately  preserved  in  traditionary  fi'agments,  are 
now  only  extant  in  briefest  extracts  contained  in  ancient 
books,  so  ancient  and  so  uninteresting  as  to  be  visited  only 
by  some  rare  scholars  and  a  few  dilettojnti  spiders ;  while  the 
rhapsodies-  of  the  blind  singer  are  living  in  the  brain  and 
heart  of  thousands  and  thousands,  who  go  back  to  them  as 
the  fountain-source  of  poetry,  the  crystal  mirror  of  an  an- 
tique world. 
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The  world  presented  itself  to  Homer  in  pictures,  to  Xeno- 
phanes  in  problems.  The  one  saw  Nature,  enjoyed  it,  and 
painted  it.  The  other  also  saw  Nature,  but  questioned  it, 
and  wrestled  with  it.  Every  trait  in  Homer  is  sunny  clear ; 
in  Xenophanes  there  is  indecision,  confusion.  In  Homer 
there  is  a  resonance  of  gladness,  a  sense  of  manifold  life, 
activity,  and  enjoyment.  In  Xenophanes  there  is  bitterness, 
activity  of  a  spasmodic  sort,  infinite  doubt,  and  infinite  sad- 
ness. The  one  was  a  poet  singing  as  the  bird  sings,  carolling 
for  very  exuberance  of  life ;  the  other  was  a  thinker,  and  a 
fanatic.     He  did  not  sing,  he  recited  : 

Ah !  how  unlike 
To  that  lai^e  utterance  of  the  early  Gods ! 

That  the  earnest  philosopher  should  have  opposed  the 
sunny  poet,  opposed  him  even  with  bitterness,  on  account  of 
the  degraded  actions  and  motives  which  he  attributed  to  the 
Gods,  is  natural;  but  we  must  distinguish  between  this 
opposition  and  satire.  Xenophanes  was  bitter,  not  satirical. 
The  statement  derived  from  Diogenes,  that  he  wrote  satires 
against  Homer  and  Hesied,  is  erroneous.*' 

Ehapsodising  philosophy,  and  availing  himself,  for  that 
purpose,  of  all  that  philosophers  had  discovered,  he  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  and  at  last  came  to  Elea,  where  he 
settled.  Hegel  questions  this  statement :  he  says  he  finds 
no  distinct  mention  of  such  a  fact  in  any  of  the  ancient 
writers ;  on  the  contrary,  Strabo,  in  his  sixth  book,  when 
describing  Elea,  speaks  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno  as  having 
lived  there,  but  is  silent  respecting  Xenophanes;  which 
Hegel  holds  to  be  suspicious.  Indeed  the  words  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  are  vague.  He  says,  'Xenophanes  wrote  two 
thousand  verses  on  the  foundation  of  Colophon,  and  on  a 
colony  sent  to  Elea.'     This  by  no  means  implies  that   he 

Here,  says  M.  Cousin,  the  word  idt^fiovs  is  either  an  interpolation  of  a  copjnst,  as 
Feurhn  and  Rossi  conjecture,  or  else  it  is  a  mis-statement  by  Diogenes  There  is 
not  a  single  iambic  verse  of  his  remaining.  But  in  his  hexameters  he  opposes 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen. 


lived  there.  Nevertheless  modem  writers,  from  the  various 
connections  with  the  Eleatics  observable  in  his  fragments, 
maintain  that  he  must  actually  have  resided  there.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  Xenophanes  terminated  a  long  and  active  life 
without  having  solved  the  great  problem.  The  indecision  of 
his  acute  mind  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  scepticism  which  was 
hereafter  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  philosophy.  All  his 
knowledge  enabled  him  only  to  know  how  little  he  knew. 
His  state  of  mind  is  finely  described  by  Timon  the  sillograph, 
who  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Xenophanes  these  words  : — 

Oh  that  mine  were  the  deep  mind,  prudent  and  looking  to  both  sides ! 

Long,  alas  !  have  I  strayed  on  the  road  of  error,  beguiled, 

And  am,  now,  hoary  of  years,  yet  exposed  to  doubt  and  distraction 

Manifold,  all-perplexing,  for  whithersoever  I  turn  me 

I  am  lost  in  the  One  and  All. — (ew  tv  rabrd  t€  vav  aveXitro.)  * 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  some  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  this  great  man  arrived.  They  will  not,  perhaps, 
answer  to  the  reader's  expectation  ;  the  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  seems  ill  justified  by  the  fragments  of  that 
wisdom  which  have  descended  to  us.  But  although  to 
modern  philosophy  the  conclusions  of  early  thinkers  may 
appear  trivial,  let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  to  these  early 
thinkers  that  we  owe  our  modern  philosophy.  Had  there 
not  been  many  a 

Grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound' of  human  thought, 

we  should  not  have  been  able  to  travel  on  the  secure  terres- 
trial path  of  slow  inductive  science.  The  impossible  has  to 
be  proved  impossible,  before  men  will  consent  to  limit  their 
endeavours  to  the  compassing  of  the  possible.  And  it  was 
the  cry  of  despair  which  escaped  from  Xenophanes,  the  cry 
that  nothing  can  be  certainly  known,  which  first  called  men's 
attention  to  the  nothingness  of  knowledge,  as  knowledge 
was  then  conceived.  Xenophanes  opens  a  series  of  thinkers, 
which  attained  its  climax  in  Pyrrho.     That  he  should  thus 

*  Preserved  by  Sextus  Empibicus  :  H^pot.  Pyrrhon.  i.   224 ;  and  quoted  by 
RiTTEB,  i.  443. 
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have  been  at  the  head  of  the  monotheists,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  sceptics,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  his  speculations  to  an 
extended  consideration  here. 


§  n.  The  Philosophy  op  Xenophanes. 

The  great  problem  of  existence  had  early  presented  itself 
to  his  mind ;  and  the  resolution  of  that  problem  by  Thales 
and    Pythagoras   had   left  him  unsatisfied.      Neither    the 
physical  nor  the  mathematical  explanation  could  still  the 
doubts  which  rose  within  him.    On  aU  sides  he  was  oppressed 
with  mysteries,  which  these  doctrines  could  not  penetrate. 
The  state  of  his  mind  is  graphically  painted  in  that  one 
phrase  of  Aristotle's  :  '  Casting  his  eyes  upwards  at  the  im- 
mensity of  heaven,  he  declared  that  The  One  is  God.'    Over- 
arching him  was  the  deep  blue,  infinite  vault,  immovable, 
unchangeable,  embracing  him  and  aU  things ;  that  he  pro- 
claimed to  be  God.    As  Thales  had  gazed  abroad  upon  the 
sea,  and  felt  that  he  was  resting  on  its  infinite  bosom,  so 
Xenophanes  gazed  above  him  at  the  sky,  and  felt  that  he 
was  encompassed  by  it.     Moreover  it  was  a  great  mystery, 
inviting  yet  defying  scrutiny.     The  sun  and  moon  whirled  to 
and  fro  through  it ;  the  stars  were 

Pinnacled  dim  in  its  intense  inane. 

The  earth  was  constantly  aspiring  to  it  in  the  shape  of 
vapour;  the  souls  of  men  were perpetuaUy  aspiring  to  it  with 
vague  yearnings.  It  was  the  centre  of  aU  existence  ;  it  was 
Existence  itself.  It  was  The  One-the  Immovable,  on  whose 
bosom  the  Many  were  moved. 

Is  not  this  the  explanation  of  that  opinion  universally 
attributed  to  him,  but  always  variously  interpreted, '  God  is  a 
sphere'?    The  Heaven  encompassing  him  and  all  things 
was  It  not  The  One  Sphere  which  he  proclaimed  to  be  God  ? 

It  IS  very  true  that  this  explanation  does  not  exactly 
accord  with  his  physics,  especially  with  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  earth  being  a  flat  surface  whose  inferior  regions 


are  infinite — by  which  he  explained  the  fixity  of  the  earth. 
M.  Cousin,  in  consequence  of  this  discrepancy,  would  interpret 
the  phrase  as  metaphorical.  '  The  epithet  spherical  is  simply 
a  Greek  locution  to  indicate  the  perfect  equality  and  absolute 
unity  of  God,  and  of  which  a  sphere  may  be  an  image.  The 
a(j>at>piK6s  of  the  Greeks  is  the  rotundus  of  the  Latins.  It  is 
a  metaphorical  expression  such  as  that  of  square,  meaning 
perfect;  an  expression  which,  though  now  become  trivial, 
had  at  the  birth  of  mathematical  science  something  noble 
and  elevated  in  it,  and  is  found  in  most  elevated  compositions 
of  poetry.  Simonides  speaks  of  a  "  man  square  as  to  his 
feet,  his  hands,  and  his  mind,"  meaning  an  accomplished 
man  ;  and  the  metaphor  is  also  used  by  Aristotle.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  Xenophanes,  a  poet  as  weU  as  a 
philosopher,  writing  in  verse,  and  incapable  of  finding  the 
metaphysical  expression  which  answered  to  his  ideas,  should 
have  borrowed  from  the  language  of  imagination  the  expres- 
sion which  would  best  render  his  idea.' 

We  should  be  tempted  to  adopt  this  explanation  could  we 
be  satisfied  that  the  Physics  of  Xenophanes  were  precisely 
what  it  is  said  they  were,  or  that  they  were  such  at  the 
epoch  in  which  he  maintained  the  sphericity  of  God.  This 
latter  difficulty  is  insuperable,  but  has  been  unobserved  by 
all  critics.  A  man  who  lives  a  hundred  years  necessarily 
changes  his  opinions  on  such  subjects ;  and  when  opinions 
are  so  lightly  grounded  as  were  those  of  philosophers  at  that 
epoch,  it  is  but  natural  to  admit  that  the  changes  may  have 
been  frequent  and  abrupt.  In  this  special  instance,  scholars 
have  been  aware  of  the  very  great  and  irreconcilable  contra- 
dictions existing  between  certain  opinions  equally  authentic ; 
showing  him  to  have  been  decidedly  Physical  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  as  decidedly  Mathematical  in  another. 

As  to  the  case  in  point,  Aristotle's  express  statement  of 
Xenophanes  having  '  looked  up  at  heaven,  and  pronounced 
The  One  to  be  God,'  is  manifestly  at  variance  with  any  belief 
in  the  infinity  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth.  The  One 
must  be  the  Lifinite. 
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To  return,  however,  to  his  Monotheism,  or  more  properly 
Pantheism,  which  is  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine : 
he  not  only  destroyed  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of  Gods, 
but  he  proclaimed  the  Self-existence  and  Intelligence  of  The 
One. 

God  must  be  Self-existent;  for  to  conceive  Being  as  in- 
cipient is  impossible.  Nothing  can  be  produced  from  Nothing. 
Whence,  therefore,  was  Being  produced?  From  itself?  No; 
for  then  it  must  have  been  already  in  existence  to  produce 
itself,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  produced  from  nothing. 
Hence  the  primary  law :  Being  is  self-existent.  K  self- 
existent,  consequently  eternal. 

As  in  this  it  is  implied  that  God  is  all-powerful  and  all- 
wise  and  all-existent,  a  multiplicity  of  Gods  is  inconceivable. 

It  also  follows  that  God  is  immovable,  when  considered  as 
The  All:— 

Wholly  unmoved  and  unmoving  it  ever  remains  in  the  same  place, 
Without  change  in  its  place  when  at  times  it  changes  appeamnce. 

The  All  must  be  unmoved ;  there  is  nothing  to  move  it. 
It  cannot  move  itself;  for  to  do  so  it  must  be  external  to 
itself. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  he  denied  motion  to  finite  things 
because  he  denied  it  to  the  Infinite.  He  only  maintained 
that  The  All  was  unmoved.  Finite  things  were  moved  by 
God :  '  without  labour  he  ruleth  all  things  by  reason  and 
insight.'  His  monotheism  was  carefully  distinguished  from 
anthropomorphism,  as  the  verses  previously  quoted  have 
already  exemplified.  Let  us  only  further  remark  on  the 
passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have 
maintained  that  '  God  did  not  resemble  man,  for  he  heard 
and  saw  aU  things  without  respiration,'  This  is  manifestly 
an  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Anaximenes  that  the  soul  was 
air.  The  intelligence  of  God,  being  utterly  unlike  that  of 
man,  is  said  to  be  independent  of  respiration."^ 

♦  Only  by  thus  connecting  one  doctrine  with  another  can  we  hope  to  unders^fand 
ancient  philosophy.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  puzzle  ourselves  with  the  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  meaning  of  these  antique  fragments  of  thought  unless  we  view  them 
in  relation  to  the  opinions  of  their  epoch. 


It  is  necessary  to  caution  the  reader  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  by  the  One  God  Xenophanes  meajit  a  Personal  God 
distinct  from  the  universe.  He  was  a  monotheist  in  contra- 
distinction to  his  polytheistical  contemporaries;  but  his 
monotheism  was  pantheism.  Indeed  this  point  would  never 
have  been  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage, if  modems  had  steadily  kept  before  their  minds  the 
conceptions  held  by  the  Greeks  of  their  Gods  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  Powers  of  Nature.  When  Xenophanes  argued 
against  the  polytheism  of  his  contemporaries,  he  argued 
against  their  personifying  as  distinct  deities  the  various 
aspects  of  The  One  ;  he  was  wroth  with  their  degradation  of 
the  divine  nature  by  assimilating  it  to  human  nature,  by 
making  these  powers  persons,  and  independent  existences — 
conceptions  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  unity  of  God. 
He  was  a  monotheist  therefore,  but  his  monotheism  was 
pantheism ;  he  could  not  separate  God  from  the  world,  which 
was  merely  the  manifestation  of  God ;  He  could  not  conceive 
God  as  the  One  Existent,  and  admit  the  existence  of  a  world 
not  God.  There  could  be  but  One  Existence  with  many 
modes ;  that  one  was  God. 

There  is  another  tenet  of  almost  equal  importance  in  his 
system,  and  one  which  marks  the  origin  of  that  sceptical 
philosophy  which  we  shall  see  henceforward  running  through 
all  the  evolutions  of  this  history,  always  determining  a  crisis 
in  speculation.  Up  to  the  time  of  Xenophanes  philosophy 
was  unsuspectingly  dogmatical ;  it  never  afterwards  recovered 
that  simple  position.  He  it  was  who  began  to  doubt,  and  to 
confess  the  incompetence  of  Reason  to  solve  doubts  and 
compass  the  exalted  aims  of  philosophy.  Yet  the  doubt 
was  moral  rather  than  psychological.  It  was  no  systematic 
scepticism :  an  earnest  spirit  struggling  after  Truth,  when- 
ever he  obtained,  or  thought  he  obtained,  a  glimpse  of  her 
celestial  countenance  he  proclaimed  his  discovery,  however  it 
might  contradict  what  he  had  before  announced.  Long 
travel,  various  experience,  examination  of  different  systems, 
new   and   contradictory  glimpses   of    the   problem   he  was 
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desirous  of  solving — these  working  together  produced  in  his 
mind  a  scepticism  of  a  noble,  somewhat  touching  sort,  wholly 
unlike  that  of  his  successors.  It  was  the  combat  of  contra- 
dictory opinions  in  his  mind,  rather  than  disdain  of  know- 
ledge. His  faith  was  steady,  his  opinions  vacillating.  He 
had  a  profound  conviction  of  the  existence  of  an  eternal, 
all-wise,  infinite  Being ;  but  this  belief  he  was  imable  to 
reduce  to  a  consistent  formula.  There  is  deep  sadness  in 
these  verses : — 

Surely  never  hath  been,  nor  ever  shall  be  a  mortal 
Knowing  both  well  the  Gods  and  the  All,  whose  nature  we  treat  of; 
For  when  by  chance  he  at  times  may  utter  the  true  and  the  perfect, 
He  wists  not  unconscious  ;  for  error  is  spread  over  all  things. 

In  vain  M.  Cousin  attempts  to  prove  that  these  verses  are 
not  sceptical ;  many  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  Xenophanes 
are  of  the  same  tendency.  The  man  who  had  lived  to  find 
his  most  cherished  convictions  turn  out  errors,  might  well 
be  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  any  of  his  opinions.  But  this 
scepticism  was  vague;  it  did  not  prevent  his  proclaiming 
what  he  held  to  be  the  truth ;  it  did  not  prevent  his  search 
after  truth. 

For  although  Truth  could  never  be  compassed  in  its 
totality  by  man,  glimpses  could  be  caught.  !\\\A  XP^^^ 
^r)TovvTss  i(f>svpLaKovaLv  dfisivov :  we  cannot  indeed  be  certain 
that  our  knowledge  is  absolute ;  we  can  only  strive  our 
utmost,  and  believe  our  opinions  to  be  probable.  This  is  not 
scientific  scepticism ;  it  does  not  ground  itself  on  an  investi- 
gation of  the  nature  of  Intelligence  and  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge :  it  grounds  itself  solely  on  the  perplexities  into 
which  philosophy  is  thrown.  Thus  reason  (i.  e.  the  logic  of 
his  day)  taught  him  that  God  the  Infinite  could  not  be 
infinite,  neither  could  he  be  finite.  Not  infinite,  because 
non-being  alone,  as  having  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor 
end,  is  unlimited  (infinite).  Not  finite,  because  one  thmg 
can  only  be  limited  by  another,  and  God  is  one,  not  many. 

In  like  manner  did  logic  teach  him  that  God  was  neither 
moved  nor  unmoved.     Not  moved,  because  one  thing  can 


only  be  moved  by  another,  and  God  is  one,  not  many ;  not 
Tmmoved,  because  non-being  alone  is  unmoved,  inasmuch  as 
it  neither  goes  to  another,  nor  does  another  come  to  it. 

With  such  verbal  quibbles  as  these  did  this  great  thinker 
darken  his  conception  of  the  Deity.  They  were  not  quibbles 
to  him;  they  were  the  real  conclusions  involved  in  the 
premises  from  which  he  reasoned.  To  have  doubted  their 
validity  would  have  been  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  philo- 
sophy. He  was  not  quite  prepared  for  that ;  and  Aristotle 
in  consequence  calls  him  '  somewhat  clownish,'  aypoiKOTspos 
(Met.  i.  5) ;  meaning  that  his  conceptions  were  rude  and 
imdigested,  instead  of  being  systematised. 

Although  in  the  indecision  of  Xenophanes  we  see  the 
germs  of  later  scepticism,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
M.  Cousin  in  discrediting  his  absolute  scepticism — resting 
on  the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things — dKaTokTpjrla  irdvTcop. 
Nevertheless  some  of  M.  Cousin's  grounds  appear  to  us 
questionable."*^ 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  have  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going, that  Xenophanes  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  believe 
in  the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things,  however  the  contra- 
dictions of  his  logic  might  cause  him  to  suspect  his  own  and 
other  people's  conclusions.  Of  course,  if  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  his  principles  lead  to  absolute 
scepticism ;  but  he  did  not  so  carry  them  out,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  charge  him  with  consequences  which  he  himself 
did  not  draw.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  com- 
monest of  polemical  errors,  to  charge  the  originator  or  sup- 
porter of  a  doctrine  with  consequences  which  he  did  not  see, 
or  would  not  have  accepted  had  he  seen  them.  Because 
they  may  be  contained  in  his  principles,  it  by  no  means 

*  E.  g.  he  say8 :  *  It  appears  that  Sotion,  accoi'ding  to  Diogenes,  attributed  to 
Xenophanes  the  opinion,  all  things  are  incomprehensible;  but  Diogenes  adds 
that  Sotion  was  wrong  on  that  point.'  {Fragmens,  p.  89.)  Now  this  is  altogether 
a  mis-statement.  Diogenes  says  :  '  Sotion  pretends  that  no  one  before  Xenophanes 
maintained  the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things,  but  he  is  wrong.'  Diogenes  here 
does  not  deny  that  Xenophanes  held  the  opinion,  but  that  any  one  held  it  before 
him. 
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follows  that  he  saw  them.  A  man  would  be  ridiculed  if  he 
attributed  to  the  discoverer  of  any  law  of  nature  the  various 
discoveries  which  the  application  of  that  law  might  have 
produced ;  nevertheless  these  applications  were  all  potentially 
existing  in  the  law  ;  but  as  the  discoverer  of  the  law  was  not 
aware  of  them,  he  does  not  get  the  credit.  Why,  then, 
should  a  man  have  the  dis-credit  of  consequences  contained, 
indeed,  in  his  principles,  but  which  he  himself  could  not 
see  ?  On  the  whole,  although  Xenophanes  was  not  a  clear 
and  systematic  thinker,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  exercised 
a  very  remarkable  influence  on  the  progress  of  speculation  ; 
as  we  shall  see  in  his  successors. 

§  m.  Parmenides. 

The  readers  of  Plato  will  not  forget  the  remarkable  dia- 
logue in  which  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  dialectical  subtlety 
of  Parmenides ;  but  we  must  at  the  outset  caution  them 
against  any  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  opinions  attri- 
buted to  him  by  Plato.  If  Plato  could  reconcile  himself  to  the 
propriety  of  altering  the  sentiments  of  his  beloved  master, 
Socrates,  and  of  attributing  to  him  such  as  he  had  never 
entertained ;  with  far  greater  reason  could  he  put  into  the 
mouth  of  one  long  dead,  sentiments  which  were  the  invention 
of  his  own  dramatic  genius.  Let  us  read  the  Parmenides, 
therefore,  with  extreme  caution  ;  let  us  prefer  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  and  the  verses  of  Parmenides  which  have  been 

preserved. 

Parmenides  was  bom  at  Elea,  somewhere  about  the  61st 
Olympiad  (b.c.  536).  This  date  does  not  contradict  the 
rumour  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  asserted  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Xenophanes,  whom  he  might  have  listened 
to  when  that  great  rhapsodist  was  far  advanced  in  years. 
The  most  positive  statement,  however,  is  that  by  Sotion,  of 
his  having  been  taught  by  Ameinias  and  Diochcstes  the 
Pythagorean.     But  both  may  be  true. 

Bom  to  wealth  and  splendour,  enjoying  the  esteem  and 


envy  which  always  follow  splendour  and  talents,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  his  early  career  was  that  of  a  dissipated 
voluptuary ;  but  Diochoetes  taught  him  the  nothingness  of 
wealth  (at  times,  perhaps,  when  satiety  had  taught  him  the 
nothingness  of  enjoyment),  and  led  him  from  the  dull 
monotony  of  noisy  revelry  to  the  endless  variety  and  excite- 
ment of  philosophic  thought.  He  forsook  the  feverish 
pursuit  of  enjoyment,  to  contemplate  'the  bright  countenance 
of  Tmth,  in  the  quiet  and  still  air  of  delightful  studies.'  * 
But  this  devotion  to  study  was  no  selfish  seclusion.  It  did 
not  prevent  his  taking  an  active  share  in  the  political  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  On  the  contrary,  the  fruits  of  his  study 
were  shown  in  a  code  of  laws  which  he  drew  up,  and  which 
were  deemed  so  wise  and  salutary,  that  the  citizens  at  first 
yearly  renewed  their  oath  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Parmenides. 

And  something  greater  did  his  worth  obtain, 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

The  first  characteristic  of  his  philosophy,  is  the  decided 
distinction  between  Tmth  and  Opinion:  in  other  words, 
between  the  ideas  obtained  through  the  Eeason,  and  those 
obtained  through  Sense.  In  Xenophanes  we  noticed  a  vague 
glimmering  of  this  notion;  in  Parmenides  it  attained  to 
something  like  clearness.  In  Xenophanes  it  contrived  to 
throw  an  uncertainty  over  all  things ;  which,  in  a  logical 
thinker,  would  have  become  absolute  scepticism.  But  he 
was  saved  from  scepticism  by  his  moral  earnestness.  Par- 
menides was  saved  from  it  by  his  philosophy.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  deceitful  nature  of  opinion ;  but  he 
was  also  aware  that  within  him  there  were  certain  ineradi- 
cable convictions,  in  which,  like  Xenophanes,  he  had  perfect 
faith,  but  which  he  Wished  to  explain  by  reason.  Thus  was 
he  led  in  some  sort  to  anticipate  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
irmate  ideas.  These  ideas  were  concerning  necessary  truths  ; 
they  were  tme  knowledge  ;  all  other  ideas  were  uncertain. 

The  Eleatics,  as  Eitter  remarks,  believed  that  they  recog- 
nised and  could  demonstrate  that  the  tmth  of  all  things  is 

*  Milton. 
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one  and  unchangeable ;  perceiving,  however,  that  human 
thought  is  constrained  to  follow  the  appearance  of  things, 
and  to  apprehend  the  changeable  and  the  many,  they  were 
forced  to  confess  that  we  are  unable  fully  to  comprehend  the 
divine  truth  in  its  reality,  although  we  may  rightly  appre- 
hend a  few  general  principles.  Nevertheless,  to  suppose,  in 
conformity  with  human  thought,  that  there  is  actually  both 
a  plurality  and  a  change,  would  be  but  a  delusion  of  the 
senses.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledge, 
that  in  all  that  appears  to  us  as  manifold  and  changeable, 
including  all  particular  thought  as  evolved  in  the  mind,  the 
Godlike  is  present,  unperceived  indeed  by  human  blindness, 
and  become,  as  it  were  beneath  a  veil,  indistinguishable. 

We  may  make  this  conception  more  intelligible  if  we  recall 
the  mathematical  tendency  of  the  whole  of  this  school. 
The  knowledge  of  Physics  was  regarded  as  contingent — 
delusive.  The  knowledge  of  Mathematics  eternal — self- 
evident.  Parmenides  was  thus  led  by  Xenophanes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Diochcetes  on  the  other,  to  the  conviction  of 
the  duaKty  of  human  thought.  His  Reason,  i.  e.  the  Pytha- 
gorean logic,  taught  him  that  there  is  nought  existing  but 
The  One  (which  he  did  not,  with  Xenophanes,  call  God ;  he 
called  it  Being).  His  Sense,  on  the  other  hand,  taught  him, 
that  there  were  Many  Things,  because  of  his  manifold  sen- 
suous impressions.  Hence  he  maintained  two  Causes  and  two 
Principles :  the  one  to  satisfy  the  Reason ;  the  other  to  accord 
with  the  explanations  of  Sense.  His  work  on  '  Nature  '  was 
therefore  divided  into  two  parts :  in  the  first  is  expounded  the 
absolute  Truth,  as  Reason  proclaims  it;  in  the  second,  human 
Opinion,  accustomed  to 

Follow  the  rash  eye,  and  ears  with  singing  sounds  confused,  and  tongue, 

which  is  but  a  mere  seeming  (Bo^a,  appearance) ;  nevertheless 
there  is  a  cause  of  this  seeming ;  there  is  also  a  principle, 
consequently  there  is  a  doctrine  appropriate  to  it. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  Parmenides  had  a  mere 
vague  and  general  notion  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  know- 
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ledge.  He  maintained  that  thought  was  delusive  because 
dependent  upon  organisation.  He  had  as  distinct  a  con- 
ception of  this  celebrated  theory  as  any  of  his  successors ; 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  passage  presei-ved  by  Aristotle  in 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  4th  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  where, 
speaking  of  the  materialism  of  Democritus,  in  whose  system 
sensation  was  thought,  he  adds,  that  others  have  shared 
this  opinion,  and  proceeds  thus :  '  Empedocles  affirms,  that 
a  change  in  our  condition  (t^v  s^iv)  causes  a  change  in  our 
thought. 

Thought  grows  in  men  according  to  the  impression  of  the  moment ;  * 

and,  in  another  passage,  he  says : — 

It  is  always  according  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  men 
That  there  is  change  in  their  thoughts. 

Parmenides  expresses  himself  in  the  same  style : 

Such  as  to  each  man  is  the  nature  of  his  many-jointed  limbs, 
Such  also  is  the  intelligence  of  each  man ;  for  it  is 
The  nature  of  limbs  (organization)  which  thinketh  in  men. 
Both  in  one  and  in  all ;  the  highest  degree  of  organization  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  thought.f 

Now,  as  thought  was  dependent  on  organisation,  and  as 
each  organisation   differed  in  degree  from  every  other,  so 

t  The  last  sentence,  'the  highest  degree  of  organization  gives  the  highest 
degree  of  thought,'  is  a  translation  for  which,  differing  from  that  of  every  other  I 
have  seen,  and  being,  as  I  believe,  of  some  importance  in  the  interpretation  of 
Parmenides'  system,  it  is  necessary  to  state  my  reasons.  Here  is  the  original  of 
the  verses  in  the  text : — 

'Xis  yap  %Ka(Tros  ^x^i  Kpaaiv  /xfXecev  iroKvKdnwruv^ 

Tm  pSos  avdpiinroicrt  trapdffTTiKfv.     Th  yhp  ainb 

"Eariv  SiTfp  (ppovffi  ^fKeuv  <p{Kris  avdpuiroKTi^ 

Kal  Traariv,  koX  Kami  •  rd  ykp  irXiov  iarX  vSrifia. 
The  last  sentence  Ritteb  translates : — 

For  thought  is  the  fulness. 
Objecting  to  Hegel's  version  of  rh  ir\4oy,  '  the  most,'  and  to  that  of  Braj^dis  *  the 
mightier,'  Ritter  says  the  meaning  is  •  the  full.'     But  we  shall  then  want  an  inter- 
pretation of  'the  fuU.'     What  is  it?     He  elsewhere  slightly  alters  the  phrase 
thus : — 

*  The  fulness  of  all  being  is  thought.' 
I  speak  with  submission,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Ritter's  assertion  respecting 
rh  ifXiop  meaning  '  the  full,'  or  ♦  the  fuhiess,'  is  unwarrantable.     The  ordinary 
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would  tlie  opinions  of  men  differ.  If  thought  be  sensation, 
we  require  but  little  reflection  to  see,  that,  as  sensations 
from  the  same  object  differ  according  to  the  senses  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  and  indeed  differ  at  different  times  with  the 
same  person,  therefore  one  opinion  is  not  more  true  than 
another,  and  all  are  equally  false.  But  Reason  is  the  same 
in  all  men :  that  alone  is  the  fountain  of  certain  knowledge. 
All  thought  derived  from  sense  is  but  a  seeming  {Bo^a) ;  but 
thought  derived  from  Reason  is  absolutely  true.  Hence  his 
antithesis  to  Bo^a  is  always  'ttuttls,  faith. 

This  is  the  central  point  in  his  system.  He  was  thereby 
enabled  to  avert  absolute  scepticism,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  the  uncertainty  of  ordinary  knowledge.  He  had 
therefore  two  distinct  doctrines,  each  proportioned  to  the 
faculty  adapted  to  it.  One  doctrine,  of  Absolute  Knowledge 
(Metaphysics,  fiera  ra  (pvaifcd),  with  which  the  faculty  of  pure 
Reason  was  concerned,  a  doctrine  called  in  the  language  of 
that  day,  the  '  Science  of  Being.'  The  other  doctrine,  of 
Relative  Knowledge,  or  Opinion  (Physics,  t^  ^uo-t/ca),  with 

meaning  is  certainly  *  the  more,*  or  *  the  most/  and  hence  used  occasionally  to 
signify  perfection,  as  in  Theocritus  : — 

Kal  Tas  fiuKoXiKas  4tt\  rh  vXiov  Xxeo  fid  jus. — Idy.  i.  20. 

When  Parmenides,  therefore,  uses  the  phrase  rh  ir\tov  iarl  v6rjfjia,  he  seems  to  us 
to  have  the  ordinary  meaning  in  view  ;  he  speaks  of  rh  ir\fov  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  iroKvKdfjiTrros.  Man  has  many-jointed  limbs,  ergo  many  sensations; 
if  he  had  more  limbs  he  would  have  more  sensations;  the  highest  degree  of 
organisation  gives  the  highest  degree  of  thought.  This  explanation  is  in  con- 
formity with  what  Aristotle  says  on  introducing  the  passage ;  is  in  conformity 
with  the  line  immediately  preceding  : — 

"Ecrriv  8ir«p  <ppoviu  fieKewv  <pvais  av6p(airoi<Ti ; 

is  in  conformity  with  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast  Asclepias,  rh  rXtov  iarX 
v6t\yia,  Trpooyiyvfrcu  4k  rrjs  t\(ovos  cuaS^afws  Kal  iucpi^fcr^pas ;  and,  finally,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  attributed  to  Parmenides  by  Plutarch,  that  •  sentir  et 
penser  ne  lui  paraissaient  choses  distinctes,  ni  entre  elles  ni  de  I'organisation.' ' 

It  is  on  this  account  I  reject  the  reading  of  ir'KinrXdyKrtDtf,  '  far-wandering,'  in 
place  of  woKvKdiJLirruv,  'many-jointed,'  suggested  by  Karsten.  The  change  is 
arbitrary  and  fop  the  worse ;  iroAvirA(£7KTet>»'  having  reference  only  to  the  feet, 
whereas  the  simile  in  Parmenides  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  whole  man. 

The  meaning  of  the  verses  is,  therefore,  that  the  intelligence  of  man  is  formed 
according  to  his  many-jointed  frame,  i.e.  dependent  on  his  organisation. 

•  Oh.  Renouvier:  Manuel  de  la  Philosophie  Ancienne,  i.  162,  who  cites  Plutarch  :  Opin.  de* 
Philos.  iv.  5. 


which  the  faculty  of  Intelligence,  or  Thought,  derived  from 
Sense,  was  concerned,  and  which  may  be  called  the  science 
of  Appearance. 

On  the  science  of  Being,  Parmenides  did  not  differ  much 
from  his  predecessors,  Xenophanes  and  Pythagoras.  He 
taught  that  there  was  but  one  Being ;  non-Being  was  im- 
possible. The  latter  assertion  amounts  to  saying  that  non- 
existence cannot  exist:  a  position  which  may  appear  ex- 
tremely trivial  to  the  reader  not  versed  in  metaphysical 
speculations;  but  which  we  would  not  have  him  despise, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  valuable  piece  of  evidence  respecting  the 
march  of  human  opinion.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many  illus- 
trations of  the  tendency  to  attribute  positive  qualities  to 
words,  as  if  they  were  things,  and  not  simply  marks  of  things : 
a  tendency  admirably  exposed  by  James  Mill,  and  subse- 
quently by  his  son."*^  It  was  this  tendency  which  so  greatly 
puzzled  the  early  thinkers,  who,  when  they  said  that  '  a 
thing  is  not,'  believed  that  they  nevertheless  predicated 
existence,  viz.  the  existence  of  non-existence.  A  thing  is ; 
and  a  thing  is  not ;  these  two  assertions  seemed  to  be  affirm- 
ations of  two  different  states  of  existence;  an  error  from 
which,  under  some  shape  or  other,  later  thinkers  have  not 
always  been  free. 

Parmenides,  however,  though  affirming  that  Being  alone 
existed,  and  that  non-Being  was  impossible,  did  not  see  the 
real  ground  of  the  sophism.  He  argued  that  Non-Being 
could  not  be,  because  Nothing  can  come  out  of  Nothing  (as 
Xenophanes  taught  him) ;  if  therefore  Being  existed,  it  must 
embrace  all  existence. 

Hence  he  concluded  that  The  One  was  all  Existence,  iden- 


*  *  Many  volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  frivolous  speculations  concerning  the 
nature  of  Being  {rh  tJv,  oucrio.  Ens,  Entitas,  Essentia,  and  the  like),  which  have 
arisen  from  overlooking  this  double  meaning  of  the  words  to  be ;  from  supposing 
that  when  it  signifies  to  exist,  and  when  it  signifies  to  be  some  specified  thing,  as 
to  ^  a  man,  to  be  Socrates,  to  be  seen,  to  ^  a  phantom,  or  even  to  be  a.  nonentity, 
it  must  still  at  the  bottom  answer  to  the  same  idea ;  and  that  a  meaning  must 
be  found  for  it  which  shall  suit  all  these  cases.' — John  Mill,  St/stem  of  Logic, 
i.  4,  first  ed. 
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tical,  unique,  neither  born  nor  dying,  neither  moving  nor 
changing.     It  was  a  bold  step  to  postulate  the  finit j  of  The 
One,  Xenophanes  having  declared  it  to  be  necessarily  infinite. 
But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  Parmenides 
regarded  The  One  as  finite.    Aristotle  speaks  of  it  as  the 
distinction  between-Parmenides  and  Melissus  ;  '  The  unity  of 
Parmenides  was  a  rational  unity  {tov  kutA  Xoyov  hos)  ;  that 
of  Melissus  was  a  material  unity  (tov  Kara  ti;V  vXrjv).     Hence 
the  former  said  that  The  One  was  finite  {neTrepaa^i^ov),  but 
the  latter  said  it  was   infinite   (airsipov),'     From  which  it 
appears  that  the  ancients  conceived  the  Eational  unity  as 
limited  by  itself;  a  conception  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand.    Probably  it  was  because  they  held  The  One   to  be 
spherical :  aU  the  parts  being  equal :  having  neither  begin- 
ning, middle,  nor  end :  and  yet  self-limited. 

The  conception  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  existence  is 
expressed  in  some  remarkable  verses  by  Parmenides,  of 
which,  as  a  very  different  interpretation  has  been  drawn 
from  them,  we  shall  give  a  literal  translation. 

Thought  is  the  same  thing  as  the  cause  of  thought : 

For  without  the  thing  in  which  it  is  announced 

You  cannot  find  the  thought ;  for  there  is  nothing,  nor  shaU  he— 

Except  the  existing. 

Now,  as  the  only  Existence  wa^  The  One,  it  follows  that 
The  One  and  Thought  are  identical ;  a  conclusion  which  by 
no  means  contradicts  the  opinion  before  noticed  of  the 
identity  of  human  thought  and  sensation,  both  of  these 
being  merely  transitory  modes  of  Existence. 

Eespecting  the  second  or  physical  doctrine  of  Parmenides, 
we  may  briefly  say  that,  believing  it  necessary  to  give  a 
science  of  Appearances,  he  sketched  out  a  programme  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  reigning  in  his  day.  He  denied 
motion  as  a  reality,  but  admitted  that  according  to  ap- 
pearance there  was  motion. 

Parmenides  represents  the  logical  and  more  rigorous  side 
of  the  doctrine  of  Xenophanes,  from  which  the  physical 
element   is   almost  banished  by  being   condemned   to  the 


region  of  uncertain  Sense.  Although  he  preserved  himself 
from  scepticism,  as  we  saw,  nevertheless  the  tendency  of  his 
doctrine  was  to  forward  scepticism.  In  his  exposition  of  the 
uncertainty  of  knowledge,  he  retained  a  saving  clause — that, 
namely,  of  the  certainty  of  Reason.  It  only  remained  for 
successors  to  apply  the  same  scepticism  to  the  ideas  of  Reason, 
and  Pyrrhonism  was  complete. 

§  lY.  Zeno  op  Elea. 

Zeno,  by  Plato  called  the  Palamedes  of  Elea,  must  not  be 
confoimded  with  Zeno  the  Stoic.  He  was  on  all  accounts 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  philosophers ; 
as  great  in  his  actions  as  in  his  works ;  and  remarkable  in 
each  for  a  strong,  impetuous,  disinterested  spirit.  Born  at 
Elea  about  the  70th  Olympiad  (b.c.  500),  he  became  the  pupil 
of  Parmenides,  and,  as  some  say,  his  adopted  son. 

The  first  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  calm  solitudes 
of  study.  From  his  beloved  friend  and  master  he  had 
learned  to  appreciat^e  the  superiority  of  intellectual  pleasures 
— the  only  pleasures  that  do  not  satiate.  From  him  also  he 
had  learned  to  despise  the  splendours  of  rank  and  fortune, 
without  becoming  misanthropical  or  egoistical.  He  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  but  declined  the  recom- 
pense of  rank,  or  worldly  honours,  with  which  they  would 
have  repaid  their  labours.  His  recompense  was  the  voice  of 
his  own  heart  beating  calmly  in  conscious  integrity.  The 
absence  of  ambition  in  so  intrepid  and  exalted  a  mind,  might 
well  have  been  the  wonderment  of  antiquity ;  for  it  was  no 
sceptical  indifference,  no  disdain  for  the  opinions  of  his 
fellow-men,  which  made  him  shun  office.  He  was  a  delicate 
no  less  than  an  impetuous  man,  extremely  sensitive  to  praise 
and  blame ;  as  may  be  seen  in  his  admirable  reply  to  one 
who  asked  him  why  he  was  so  hui-t  by  blame  :  *  If  the  blame 
of  my  fellow-citizens  did  not  cause  me  pain,  their  approba- 
tion would  not  cause  me  pleasure.'  In  timid  minds,  shrink- 
ing from  the  coarse  ridicule  of  fools  and  knaves,  this  sensi- 
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tiveness  is  fatal ;  but  in  those  brave  spirits  who  fear  nothing- 
but  their  own  consciences,  and  who  accept  no  approbation 
but  such  as  their  consciences  c^  ratify,  this  sensitiveness 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  heroism  and  noble  endeavour.  One  of 
those  men  was  Zeno.  His  life  was  a  battle,  but  the  battle 
was  for  Truth ;  it  ended  tragically,  but  it  was  not  fought  in 
vain. 

Perhaps  of  all  his  moral  qualities  his  patriotism  has  been 
the  most  renowned.  He  lived  at  the  period  of  the  awakening 
of  liberty,  when  Greece  was  everywhere  enfranchising  her- 
self, everywhere  loosening  the  Persian  yoke,  and  endeavouring 
to  foimd  national  institutions  on  freedom.  In  the  general 
effervescence  and  enthusiasm  Zeno  was  not  cold.  His 
political  activity  we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  we  learn 
that  it  was  great  and  beneficial.  Elea  was  but  a  small  colony  ; 
but  Zeno  preferred  it  to  the  magnificence  of  Athens,  the 
luxurious,  restless,  quibbling,  frivolous,  passionate,  and  im- 
principled  citizens  of  which  he  contrasted  with  the  provincial 
modesty  and  honesty  of  Elea.  He  did,  however,  occasionally 
visit  Athens,  and  there  promulgated  the  doctrines  of  his 
master,  as  we  see  by  the  opening  of  Plato's  dialogue,  the 
Parmenides,     There  he  taught  Pericles. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  return  to  Elea,  he  found  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  Nearchus  (or  Diomedon, 
or  Demylos:  the  name  is  differently  given  by  ancient 
writers).  He  conspired  against  him,  failed  in  his  project, 
and  was  captured.  It  was  then,  as  Cicero  observes,  that  he 
proved  the  excellence  of  his  master's  doctrines,  and  proved 
that  a  courageous  soul  fears  only  that  which  is  base,  and 
that  fear  and  pain  are  for  women  and  children,  or  men  who 
have  feminine  hearts.  When  Nearchus  interrogated  him  as 
to  his  accomplices,  he  threw  the  tyrant  into  an  agony  of 
doubt  and  fear  by  naming  all  the  courtiers :  a  masterstroke 
of  audacity,  and  in  those  days  not  discreditable.  Having 
thus  terrified  his  accuser,  he  turned  to  the  spectators,  and 
exclaimed,  *  If  you  can  consent  to  be  slaves  from  fear  of 
what  you  see  me  now  suffer,  I  can  only  wonder  at  your 
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cowardice.'*    The  people  were  so  roused  that  they  fell  upon 
Nearchus  and  slew  him. 

There  are  considerable  variations  in  the  accounts  of  this 
story  by  ancient  writers,  but  all  agree  in  the  main  narrative 
given  above.  Some  say  that  Zeno  was  pounded  to  death  in 
a  huge  mortar.  We  have  no  trustworthy  account  of  his 
death. 

As  a  philosopher,  Zeno's  merits  are  peculiar.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  that  logic  so  celebrated  as  Dialectics.  This, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  became  a  powerful 
weapon  of  offence,  is,  by  the  universal  consent  of  antiquity, 
ascribed  to  Zeno.  It  may  be  defined  as  '  A  refutation  of 
error  by  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  as  a  means  of  establishing 
the  truth.'  The  truth  to  be  established  in  Zeno's  case  was 
the  system  of  Parmenides ;  we  must  not,  therefore,  seek  in 
his  arguments  for  any  novelty  beyond  the  mere  exercise  of 
dialectical  subtlety.  He  brought  nothing  new  to  the  system ; 
but  he  invented  a  great  method  of  polemical  exposition.  The 
system  had  been  conceived  by  Xenophanes ;  precision  had 
been  given  to  it  by  Parmenides ;  and  there  only  remained 
for  Zeno  the  task  of  fighting  for  and  defending  it ;  which 
task  he  admirably  fulfilled.  '  The  destiny  of  Zeno  was  alto- 
gether polemical.  Hence,  in  the  external  world,  the  im- 
petuous existence  and  tragical  end  of  the  patriot ;  and,  in 
the  internal  world,  the  world  of  thought,  the  laborious  cha- 
racter of  Dialectician.'t 

It  was  this  fighter's  destiny  which  caused  him  to  perfect 
the  art  of  offence  and  defence.  He  very  naturally  wrote  in 
prose  ;  of  which  he  set  the  first  example  :  for,  as  the  wild  and 
turbulent  enthusiasm  of  Xenophanes  would  instinctively  ex- 
press itself  in  poetry,  so  would  the  argumentative  subtlety  of 
Zeno  naturally  express  itself  in  prose.  The  great  rhapsodist 
wandered  from  city  to  city,  intent  upon  earnest  and  startling 
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*  It  is  a  pity  to  destroy  the  story  of  his  having  concluded  this  harangue  by 
biting  his  tongue  off  and  spitting  it  in  the  tyrant's  face;  but  that  is  one  of  those 
epigrams  in  action  which  ill  withstand  criticism. 

t  Cousin,  Fragmens  Philosophiqiies,  art.  Zenon  cTElie.  , 
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enunciation  of  the  mighty  thoughts  stirring  confusedly 
within  him;  the  great  logician  was  more  intent  upon  a 
convincing  exposition  of  the  futility  of  the  arguments  alleged 
against  his  system,  than  upon  any  propaganda  of  the  system 
itself;  for  he  held  that  the  truth  must  be  accepted  when  once 
error  is  exposed.  '  Antiquity,'  says  M.  Cousin,  '  attests  that 
he  wrote  not  poems,  like  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  but 
treatises,  and  treatises  of  an  eminently  prosaic  character : 
that  is  to  say,  refutations.' 

The  reason  of  this  may  be  easily  guessed.  Coming  as  a 
young  man  to  Athens,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  Parmenides, 
he  must  have  been  startled  at  the  opposition  which  that 
doctrine  met  with  from  the  subtle,  quick-witted,  and  em- 
pirical Athenians,  who  had  already  erected  the  Ionian  philo- 
sophy into  the  reigning  doctrine.  Zeno,  no  doubt,  was  at 
first  stunned  by  the  noisy  objections  which  on  all  sides 
surrounded  him ;  but,  being  aJso  one  of  the  keenest  of  wits, 
and  one  of  the  readiest,  he  would  soon  have  recovered  his 
balance,  and  in  turn  assailed  his  assailers.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing dogmatically,  he  began  to  teach  dialectically.  Instead 
of  resting  in  the  domain  of  pure  science,  and  expounding  the 
ideas  of  Reason,  he  descended  upon  the  ground  occupied  by 
his  adversaries,— -the  ground  of  daily  experience  and  sense- 
knowledge,— and  turning  their  ridicule  upon  themselves, 
forced  them  to  admit  that  it  was  more  easy  to  conceive  The 
Many  as  a  produce  of  The  One,  than  to  conceive  The  One  on 
the  assumption  of  the  existing  Many. 

'  The  polemical  method  entirely  disconcerted  the  partisans 
of  the  Ionian  philosophy,'  says  M.  Cousin,  '  and  excited  a 
lively  curiosity  and  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the  ItaHan 
(Pythagorean)  school ;  and  thus  was  sown  in  the  capital  of 
Greek  civiHsation  the  fruitful  germ  of  a  higher  development 
of  philosophy.' 

Plato  has  succinctly  characterised  the  difference  between 
Parmenides  and  Zeno  by  saying,  that  the  master  estabhshed 
the  existence  of  The  One,  and  the  disciple  proved  the  non- 
existence of  The  Many. 
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When  he  argued  that  there  was  but  One  thing  really 
existing,  all  the  others  being  only  modifications  or  appear- 
ances of  that  One,  he  did  not  deny  that  there  were  many 
appearances,  he  only  denied  that  these  appearances  were  real 
existences.  So,  in  like  manner,  he  denied  motion,  but  not 
the  appearance  of  motion.  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  who  to  refute 
his  argument  against  motion  rose  and  walked,  entirely  mis- 
took the  argument ;  his  walking  was  no  more  a  refutation  of 
Zeno,  than  Dr.  Johnson's  kicking  a  stone  was  a  refutation 
of  Berkeley's  denial  of  matter.  Zeno  would  have  answered : 
Very  true :  you  walk :  according  to  Opinion  (to  ho^aoTov), 
you  are  in  motion  ;  but  according  to  Reason  you  are  at  rest. 
What  you  call  motion  is  but  the  name  given  to  a  series 
of  similar  conditions,  each  of  which,  separately  considered, 
is  rest.  Thus,  every  object  filling  space  equal  to  its  bulk  is 
necessarily  at  rest  in  that  space ;  motion  from  one  spot  to 
another  is  but  a  name  given  to  the  sum-total  of  all  these 
intermediate  spaces  in  which  the  object  at  each  moment  is  at 
rest.  Take  the  illustration  of  the  circle  :  a  circle  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  individual  points,  or  straight  lines ;  not  one 
of  these  lines  can  individually  be  called  a  circle  ;  but  all  these 
lines,  considered  as  a  totality,  have  one  general  name  given 
th'em,  viz.  a  circle.  In  the  same  way,  in  each  individual 
point  of  space  the  object  is  at  rest;  the  sum- total  of  a 
number  of  these  states  of  rest  is  called  motion. 

The  original  fallacy  is  in  the  Supposition  that  Motion  is  a 
thing  superadded,  whereas,  as  Zeno  clearly  saw,  it  is  only 
a  condition.  In  a  falling  stone  there  is  not  the  '  stone '  and  a 
thing  called  *  motion ; '  otherwise  there  would  be  also  an- 
other thing  called  ^  rest.'  But  both  motion  and  rest  are  names 
given  to  express  conditions  of  the  stone.  Even  rest  is  a 
positive  exertion  of  force.  Rest  is  force,  resisting  an  equi- 
valent and  opposing  force ;  Motion  is  force  triumphant. 
It  follows  that  matter  is  always  in  motion ;  which  amounts 
to  the  same  as  Zeno's  saying,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
Motion. 

The  other  arguments  of  Zeno  against  the  possibility  of 
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Motion  (and  he  maintained  four,  the  third  of  which  we  have 
above  explained),  are  given  by  Aristotle ;  but  they  seem 
more  like  the  ingenious  puzzles  of  dialectical  subtlety  than 
the  real  arguments  of  an  earnest  man.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  asserted,    that  they  were   only  brought   forward  to 

r ridicule  the  unskilfulness  of  his  adversaries.  We  must  not, 
however,  be  hasty  in  rescuing  Zeno  from  his  own  logical  net, 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen  as  easily  as  others.  Greater 
men  than  he  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  own  verbal  dis- 
tinctions. 

Here  are  his  two  first  arguments  :— 

1.  Motion  is  impossible,  because  before  that  which  is  in 
motion  can  reach  the  end,  it  must  reach  the  middle  point ; 
but  this  middle  point  then  becomes  the  end,  and  the  same 
objection  applies  to  it, — since  to  reach  it  the  object  in  motion 
must  traverse  a  middle  point ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitwm,  seeing 
that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  Thus,  if  a  stone  be  cast 
four  paces,  before  it  can  reach  the  fourth  it  must  reach  the 
second ;  the  second  then  becomes  the  end,  and  the  first  pace 
the  middle  :  but  before  the  object  can  reach  the  first  pace 
it  must  reach  the  half  of  the  first  "pace,  and  before  the  half  it 
must  reach  the  half  of  that  half;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum 

2.  This  is  his  famous  Achilles  puzzle.  We  give  both 
the  statement  and  refutation  as  we  find  it  in  Mill's  Logic 
(ii.  453). 

The  argument  is,  let  Achilles  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  a 
tortoise,  yet,  if  the  tortoise  has  the  start,  Achilles  will  never 
overtake  him :  for,  suppose  them  to  be  at  first  separated  by 
an  interval  of  a  thousand  feet ;  when  Achilles  has  run  these 
thousand  feet  the  tortoise  will  have  run  a  hundred,  and  when 
Achilles  has  run  those  hundred  the  tortoise  will  have  got  on 
ten,  and  so  on  for  ever :  therefore  Achilles  may  run  for  ever 
without  overtaking  the  tortoise. 

Now  the  '  for  ever  '  in  the  conclusion  means,  for  any  length 
of  time  that  can  be  supposed ;  but  in  the  premisses  '  for 
ever '  does  not  mean  any  length  of  time — it  means  any 
number  of  subdivisions  of  time.     It  means  that  we  may  divide 
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a  thousand  feet  by  ten,  and  that  quotient  again  by  ten,  and 
so  on  as  often  as  we  please  ;  that  there  never  need  be  an  end 
to  the  subdivisions  of  the  distance,  nor,  consequently,  to 
those  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  performed.  But  an  un- 
limited number  of  subdivisions  may  be  made  of  that  which 
is  itself  limited.  The  argument  proves  no  other  infinity  of 
duration  than  may  be  embraced  within  five  minutes.  As 
long  as  the  five  minutes  are  not  expired,  what  remains  of 
them  may  be  divided  by  ten,  and  again  by  ten,  as  often  as' 
we  like,  which  is  perfectly  compatible  witb.  their  being  only 
five  minutes  altogether.  It  proves,  in  short,  that  to  pass 
through  this  finite  space  requires  a  time  which  is  infinitely 
divisible,  but  not  an  infinite  time ;  the  confounding  of  which 
distinction  Hobbes  had  already  seen  to  be  the  gist  of  the 
fallacy. 

Although  the  credit  of  seeing  the  ground  of  the  fallacy  is 
given  by  Mill  to  Hobbes,  we  must  also  observe  that  Aristotle 
had  clearly  seen  it  in  the  same  light.  His  answer  to  Zeno, 
which  Bayle  thinks  '  pitiable,'  was,  that  a  foot  of  space  being 
only  potentially  infinite,  but  actually  finite,  it  could  be  easily 
traversed  in  sl  finite  time. 

We  cannot  here  follow  Zeno  in  his  various  arguments 
against  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  things.  His  position 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus:  There  is  but  one  Being 
existing  necessarily  indivisible  and  infinite.  To  suppose  that 
The  One  is  divisible,  is  to  suppose  it  finite.  If  divisible,  it 
must  be  infinitely  divisible.  But,  suppose  two  things  to 
exist,  then  there  must  necessarily  be  an  interval  between 
those  two  :  something  separating  and  limiting  them.  What 
is  that  something?  It  is  some  other  thing.  But  then,  if 
not  the  same  thing,  it  also  must  be  separated  and  limited ; 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  only  One  thing  can  exist  as 
the  substratum  for  all  manifold  appearances. 

These  arguments,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,"'*'  are  memorable 
because  they  are  the  earliest  known  manifestations  of  Grecian 
dialectic,  and  are  probably  equal  in  acuteness  and  ingenuity 

*  Geotk  :  Plato  i.  102. 
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to  anything  which  it  ever  produced.  Their  bearing  is  not 
always  acutely  conceived.  Most  of  them  are  argumenta  ad 
hominem :  consequences  contradictory  and  inadmissible,  but 
shown  to  follow  legitimately  from  a  given  hypothesis,  and 
therefore  serving  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  itself.  The  result 
of  Zeno's  reasoning,  implied  rather  than  expressed,  is  that 
neither  of  the  contradictory  hypotheses  is  capable  of  supply- 
ing a  real  basis  for  the  phenomenal  world.  His  purport  is 
mistaken  when  it  is  supposed  that  he  wished  to  delude  his 
hearers  by  proving  both  sides  of  a  contradictory  proposition. 
It  was  to  disprove  the  premises.  It  was  the  serious  intro- 
duction into  philosophy  of  that  sceptical  negative  element 
which  the  dogmatists  had  disregarded.  And  in  this  respect 
it  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch,  and  the  opening  movement 
of  a  new  one. 

Zeno  closes  the  second  great  line  of  independent  inquiry, 
opened  by  Anaximander,  and  continued  by  Pythagoras, 
Xenophanes,  and  Parmenides,  which  we  may  characterise 
as  the  Mathematical.  Its  opposition  to  the  Physical  or 
Empirical  inquiry  was  radical  and  constant.  But,  up  to 
the  coming  of  Zeno,  these  two  systems  had  been  developed 
almost  in  parallel  lines,  so  little  influence  did  they  exert 
upon  each  other.  The  two  systems  clashed  together  on 
the  arrival  of  Zeno  at  Athens.  The  result  of  the  conflict 
was  the  creation  of  a  new  method,— Dialectics.  This  method 
created  the  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics.  It  also  greatly  in- 
fluenced all  succeeding  schools,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
constituted  one  great  peculiarity  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  as 
will  be  shown. 

We  must  however  previously  trace  the  intermediate  steps 
which  philosophy  took  before  the  crisis  of  Sophistry  which 
preceded  the  era  of  Socrates. 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

The  failure  of  Cosmological  speculations  directs  the 
efforts  of  Philosophy  to  the  psychological  problems 
of  the  origin  and  limits  of  Knowledge, 


CHAPTER  I. 

§  I.  Hebaclitus. 

TTORACE  WALPOLE'S  epigram,  ^  Life  is  a  comedy  to  those 
JJ-  who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel,'  may  be  applied 
to  Democritus  and  Heraclitus,  celebrated  throughout  an- 
tiquity as  the  laughing  and  the  weeping  philosophers ; 

One  pitied,  one  condemn'd  the  woful  times : 
One  laugh'd  at  follies,  and  one  wept  o'er  crimes. 

Modem  criticism  has  indeed  pronounced  both  these  cha- 
racteristics to  be  fabulous ;  but  fables  themselves  are  often 
only  exaggerations   of  truth,    ahd   there   must  have   been 
something  in  the  lives  of  each  of  these  philosophers  which 
formed  the  nucleus  round  which  the  fables  grew.     Of  Hera- 
cHtus  it  has  been  weU  said,  '  The  vulgar  notion  of  him  as  the 
crying  philosopher  must  not  be  wholly  discarded,    as  if  it 
meant  nothing,  or  had  no  connection  with  the  history  of  his 
speculations.     The  thoughts  which  came  forth  in  his  system 
are  like  fragments  torn  from  his  own  personal  being,  and  not 
torn  from  it  without  such  an  effort  and  violence  as  must 
needs  have  drawn  a  sigh  from  the  sufferer.     If  Anaximenes 
discovered  that  he  had  within  him  a  power  and  principle 
which  ruled  over  aU  the  acts  and  functions  of  his  bodily 
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frame,  Heraclitns  found  that  there  was  a  life  within  him 
which  he  could  not  call  his  own,  and  yet  it  was,  in  the  very 
highest  sense,  himself,  so  that  without  it  he  would  have  been 
a  poor,  helpless,  isolated  creature ; — a  universal  life,  which 
connected  him  with  his  fellow-men, — with  the  absolute  source 
and  original  fountain  of  life.'  ^ 

Heraclitus  was  the  son  of  Blyson,  and  was  bom  at  Ephe- 
sus,  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (b.c.  503).  Of  a  haughty, 
melancholy  temper,  he  refused  the  supreme  magistracy  which 
his  fellow-citizens  offered  him ;  on  account  of  their  dissolute 
morals,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius ;  but,  as  he  declined 
the  offer  in  favour  of  his  brother,  his  rejection  was  probably 
grounded  on  some  other  reason.  Is  not  his  rejection  of 
magistracy  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  else  we  know  of 
him  ?  For  instance :  playing  with  some  children  near  the 
temple  of  Diana,  he  answered  those  who  expressed  surprise 
at  seeing  him  thus  occupied,  '  Is  it  not  better  to  play  with 
children,  than  to  share  with  you  the  administration  of 
affairs  ?  '  The  contempt  which  pierces  through  this  reply, 
and  which  subsequently  grew  into  confirmed  misanthropy, 
may  have  been  the  result  of  morbid  meditation,  rather  than 
of  virtuous  scorn.  Was  it  because  the  citizens  were  corrupt 
that  he  refused  to  exert  himself  to  make  them  virtuous? 
Was  it  because  the  citizens  were  corrupt,  that  he  retired  to 
the  mountains,  and  there  lived  on  herbs  and  roots,  like  an 
ascetic  ?  If  Ephesus  was  dissolute,  was  there  not  the  rest  of 
Greece  for  him  to  make  a  home  of?  He  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, there,  in  secret,  to  prey  on  his  own  heart.  He  was  a 
misanthrope,  and  misanthropy  issues  more  from  the  morbid 
consciousness  of  self,  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed 
of  others. 

In  a  contemptuous  letter  he  thus  declined  the  courteous 
invitation  of  Darius  to  spend  some  time  at  his  court. 


*  Maurice,  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 
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*  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  to  the  King  Barius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 

health ! 

*  All  men  depart  from  the  paths  of  truth  and  justice.  They 
have  no  attachment  of  any  kind  but  avarice ;  they  only  aspire 
to  a  vain-glory  with  the  obstinacy  of  folly.  As  for  me,  I 
know  not  malice ;  I  am  the  enemy  of  no  one.  I  utterly 
despise  the  vanity  of  courts,  and  never  will  place  my  foot  on 
Persian  ground.     Content  with  little,  I  live  as  I  please.' 

The  Philosophy  of  Heraclitus  was  delivered  in  such  enig- 
matical terms,  that  he  was  called  'the  Obscure.'  A  few 
fragments  have  been  handed  down  to  us.^  From  these  it 
would  be  vain  to  hope  that  a  consistent  system  could  be 
evolved;  but  from  them,  and  from  other  sources,  we  may 
gather  the  general  tendency  of  his  doctrines. 

The  tradition  which  assigns  him  Xenophanes  as  a  teacher, 
is  borne  out  by  the  evident  relation  of  their  systems.  Hera- 
clitus is  somewhat  more  Ionian  than  Xenophanes :  that  is  to 
say,  in  him  the  physical  explanation  of  the  universe  is  more 
prominent.  At  the  same  time,  Heraclitus  is  neither  frankly 
Ionian  nor  Italian ;  he  wavers  between  the  two.  The  pupil 
of  Xenophanes  would  naturally  regard  human  knowledge  as 
a  mist  of  error,  through  which  the  sunlight  only  gleamed  at 
intervals.  But  the  inheritor  of  the  Ionian  doctrines  would 
not  adopt  the  conclusion  of  the  Mathematical  school,  namely, 
that  the  cause  of  this  uncertainty  of  knowledge  is  the  un- 
certainty of  sensuous  impressions;  and  that  consequently 
Reason  is  the  only  fountain  of  truth.  He  maintained  that 
the  senses  are  the  sources  of  all  true  knowledge,  for  they 
drink  in  the  universal  intelligence.  The  senses  deceive  only 
when  they  belong  to  barbarian  souls :  in  other  words,  the  ill- 
educated  sense  gives  false  impressions,  the  rightly-educated 
sense  gives  truth.  Whatever  is  common  is  true ;  whatever  is 
remote  from  the  common,  i.  e.  the  exceptional,  is  false.     The 

*  ScHLEiEEMACHEB  has  Collected,  and  endeavoured  to  interpret  them,  in  Wolp 
and  Buttmann's  Museum  der  Alkrthumsunssenschaften,  vol.  i.  part  iii. 
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True  is  the  Unhidden."^  Those  whose  senses  are  open  to  re- 
ceive the  Unhidden,  the  Universal,  attain  truth. 

As  if  to  mark  the  distinction  between  himself  and  Xeno- 
phanes  more  forcibly,  he  says  :  '  Inhaling  through  the  breath 
the  Universal  Ether,  which  is  Divine  Reason,  we  become  con- 
scious. In  sleep  we  are  unconscious,  but  on  waking  we  again 
become  intelligent ;  for  in  sleep,  when  the  organs  of  sense  are 
closed,  the  mind  within  is  shut  out  from  aU  sympathy  with 
the  surrounding  ether,  the  universal  Reason ;  and  the  only 
connecting  medium  is  the  breath,  as  it  were  a  root,  and  by 
this  separation  the  mind  loses  the  power  of  recollection  it  be- 
fore possessed.  Nevertheless  on  awakening  the  mind  repairs 
its  memory  through  the  senses,  as  it  were  through  inlets  ;  and 
thus,  coming  into  contact  with  the  surrounding  ether,  it  re- 
sumes its  intelligence.  As  fuel  when  brought  near  the  fire  is 
altered  and  becomes  fiery,  but  on  being  removed  again  be- 
comes quickly  extinguished ;  so  too  the  portion  of  the  all- 
embracing  which  sojourns  in  our  body  becomes  more  irrational 
when  separated  from  it;  but  on  the  restoration  of  this  con- 
nection, through  its  many  pores  or  inlets,  it  again  becomes 
similar  to  the  whole.' 

Can  anything  be  more  opposed  to  the  Eleatic  doctrine  ? 
That  system  rests  on  the  certitude  of  pure  Reason;  this 
declares  that  Reason  left  to  itself,  i.  e.  the  mind  when  it  is 
not  nourished  by  the  senses,  can  have  no  true  knowledge. 
The  one  system  is  exclusively  rational,  the  other  exclusively 
sensuous ;  but  both  are  pantheistical,  for  in  both  it  is  the 
universal  Intelligence  which  becomes  conscious  in  man, — a 
conception  pushed  to  its  ultimate  limits  by  Hegel.  Accord- 
ingly Hegel  declares  that  there  is  not  a  single  point  in  the 
Logic  of  Heraclitus  which  he,  Hegel,  has  not  developed  in 
his  own  Logic. t 

The  reader  will  remark  how  in  Heraclitus,  as  in  Par- 
menides,  there  is  opened  the  great  question  which  for  so 

*  'AA7J06S  Tb  fii)  Krjdov.     This  kind  of  play  upon  words  is  very  characteristic  of 
metaphysical  thinkers  in  all  ages, 
t  Hegel  :  Gcsch.  dcr  Phil.  i.  301. 


long  agitated  the  schools,  and  which  still  agitates  them, — the 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas.  He  will  also 
remark  how  the  two  great  parties,  into  which  thinkers  have 
divided  themselves  on  the  question,  are  typified  in  these  two 
early  thinkers.  In  Parmenides  the  idealist  school,  with  its 
disregard  of  sense ;  in  Heraclitus  the  sensational  school,  with 
its  disregard  of  everything  not  derived  from  sensation. 

With  Xenophanes,  Heraclitus  agreed  in  denouncing  the 
perpetual  delusion  which  reigned  in  the  mind  of  man ;  but 
he  placed  the  cause  of  that  delusion  in  the  imperfection  of 
human  Reason,  not,  as  Xenophanes  had  done,  in  the  im- 
perfection of  Sense.  He  thought  that  man  had  too  little  of 
the  Divine  Ether  (soul)  within  him.  Xenophanes  thought 
that  the  senses  clouded  the  intellectual  vision.  The  one 
counselled  man  to  let  the  Universal  mirror  itself  in  his  soul 
through  the  senses ;  the  other  counselled  him  to  shut  him- 
self up  within  himself,  to  disregard  the  senses,  and  to  com- 
mune only  with  ideas. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  palpable  a  contradiction  between 
two  doctrines  should  ever  have  been  overlooked.  Heraclitus 
is  often  said  to  have  regarded  the  world  of  Sense  as  a  per- 
petual delusion  :  and  this  is  said  in  the  very  latest  and  not 
the  least  critical  of  Histories.  Whence  this  opinion  ?  Simply 
from  the  scepticism  of  both  Heraclitus  and  Xenophanes  with 
respect  to  Phenomena  (appearances).  It  is  true  they  both 
denied  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  but  they  denied 
this  on  different  grounds.  '  Man  has  no  certain  knowledge,' 
said  Heraclitus,  '  but  God  has ;  and  vain  man  learns  from 
God  just  as  the  boy  from  the  man.'  In  his  conception, 
human  intelligence  was  but  a  portion  of  the  Universal  In- 
telligence ;  but  a  part  can  never  be  otherwise  than  imperfect. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  opinion  of  all  mankind  upon  any  subject 
(common  sense)  must  be  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
truth  than  the  opinion  of  any  individual ;  because  it  is  an 
accumulation  of  parts,  making  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
whole. 

Men  erred  by  following  their  individual  judgement  as  if  it 
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were  the  absolute  judgement,  as  if  reason  belonged  to  each 
individually.  But  the  real  way  of  reaching  truth  was  to 
get  free  from  this  individual  bias,  and  to  follow  the 
universal  reason.  Each  man  must  familiarise  his  mind  with 
that  common  process  which  directs  the  world ;  in  sleep  he 
leaves  the  individual  world  and  retires  into  the  universal 
reason.  No  man  really  understands,  no  man  is  possessed  of 
universal  reason,  unless  he  has  discovered  the  general  scheme 
of  things,  namely  its  perpetual  altematimi,  its  unity  of  con- 
traries. Whoever  had  risen  to  this  height  had  mastered  the 
universal  reason. 

While  therefore  he  maintained  the  uncertainty  of  all 
knowledge,  he  also  maintained  its  certainty.  Its  origin  was 
Sense;  being  sensuous  and  individual,  it  was  imperfect, 
because  individual ;  but  it  was  true  as  far  as  it  went.  The 
ass,  he  scornfully  said,  prefers  thistles  to  gold.  To  the  ass 
gold  is  not  so  valuable  as  thistle.  The  ass  is  at  once  right  and 
wrong.  Man  is  equally  right  and  wrong  in  all  positive 
affirmations;  for  nothing  truly  is,  about  which  a  positive 
affirmation  can  be  made.  *  All  is,'  he  said,  '  and  all  is  not ; 
for  though  in  truth  it  does  come  into  being,  yet  it  forthwith 
ceases  to  be.' 

We  are  here  led  to  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  all  things  as 
a  '  perpetual  flux  and  reflux ; '  which  Hegel  declares  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  his  own  celebrated  dogma,  Seyn  und  Nichtseyn 
ist  dasselhe :  '  Being  and  Non-being  is  the  same.'  *  Heraclitus 
conceived  the  principle— a/?;^7^of  all  things  to  be  Fire.  To 
him  Fire  was  the  type  of  spontaneous  force  and  activity ;  not 
flame,  which  was  only  an  intensity  of  Fire,  but  a  warm,  dry 
vapour — an  Ether ;  this  was  the  beginning.  He  says  :  '  The 
world  was  neither  by  Godf  nor  man  ;  and  it  was,  and  is,  and 

*  Much  of  the  ridicule  which  this  logical  canon  has  excited,  especially  in 
England,  has  been  prompted  by  the  blindest  misunderstanding.  The  laughers, 
misled  by  verbal  ambiguity,  have  understood  Hegel  to  say  that  Existence  and 
Non-Existence  was  one  and  the  same,  as  if  by  Nichtseyn  he  meant  Nothing  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  that  word.  By  Nothing  he  meant  no  thing— no  discreet 
determined  object— existence  pure  and  simple,  free  from  all  conditions. 

t  This  IS  the  translation  given  in  Ritteb  :  it  is  not  however  exact ;  o6rf  ra  Ofwu 


ever  shall  be,  an  ever-living  fire  in  due  measure  self-enkindled 
and  in  due  measure  self-extinguished.'  That  this  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  Ionian  system,  the  reader  will  at  once  dis- 
cern. The  fire,  which  here  stands  as  the  semi-symbol  of  Life 
and  Intelligence,  because  of  its  spontaneous  activity,  is  but  a 
modification  of  the  Water  of  Thales  and  the  Air  of  Anaxi- 
menes ;  moreover,  it  is  only  semi-symbolical.  Those  who  accept 
it  as  a  pure  symbol  overlook  the  other  parts  of  the  system. 
The  system  which  proclaims  the  senses  as  the  source  of  aU 
knowledge  necessarily  attaches  itself  to  a  material  element  as 
the  primary  one.  At  the  same  time  this  very  system  is  in  one 
respect  a  deviation  from  the  Ionian;  in  the  distinction 
between  sense-knowledge  and  reflective  knowledge.  Hence  we 
placed  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  as  the  last  of  the  pure  lonians ; 
although  chronologically  he  came  some  time  after  Heraclitus, 
and  his  doctrine  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as  that  of 
Heraclitus. 

This  Fire  which  is  for  ever  kindling  into  flame,  and  passing 
into  smoke  and  ashes  ;  this  restless,  changing  flux  of  things 
which  never  are,  but  are  ever  becoming;  this  Heraclitus 
proclaimed  to  be  God,  or  the  One. 

Take  his  beautiful  illustration  of  a  river:  'No  one  has 
ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream ;  for  different  waters  are 
constantly  flowing  down  ;  it  dissipates  its  waters  and  gathers 
them  again — it  approaches  and  it  recedes — it  overflows  and 
falls.'  This  is  evidently  but  a  statement  of  the  flux  and 
reflux,  as  in  his  aphorism  that  '  all  is  in  motion ;  there  Is  no 
rest  or  quietude.'     Let  us  also  add  here  what  Ritter  says  :— 

'  The  notion  of  life  implies  that  of  alteration,  which  by  the 
ancients  was  generally  conceived  as  motion.  The  Universal 
Life  is  therefore  an  eternal  motion,  and  therefore  tends,  as 
every  motion  must,  towards  some  end,  even  though  this  end, 
in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  life,  present  itself  to  us  as 
a  mere  transition  to  some  ulterior  end.  Heraclitus  on  this 
ground  supposed  a  certain  longing  to  be  inherent  in  Fire,  to 

is  the  original,  i.  e.  *  neither  one  of  the  Gods,'  meaning  of  course  one  of  the  poly- 
theistic Deities. 
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gratify  which  it  constantly  transformed  itself  into  some  de- 
terminate form  of  being,  without,  however,  any  wish  to 
maintain  it,  but  in  the  mere  desire  of  transmuting  itself 
from  one  form  into  another.  Therefore,  to  make  worlds  is 
Jove's  pastime.' 

He  explained  phenomena  as  the  concurrence  of  opposite 
tendencies  and  efforts  in  the  motion  of  the  ever-living  Fire, 
out  of  which  results  the  most  beautiful  harmony.  All  is 
composed  of  contraries,  so  that  the  good  is  also  evil,  the  living 
is  dead,  etc.  The  harmony  of  the  world  is  one  of  conflicting 
impulses,  like  that  of  the  lyre  and  the  bow.  The  strife 
between  opposite  tendencies  is  the  parent  of  all  things : 
iroXsfios  TrdvTcov  /msp  Trarrjp  iarl  TrdvTcov  Be  ffaaiXsm,  kul  rovs 
fisv  6eov9  sSsi^s  T0V9  8e  dv6pco7rov5  tovs  fiev  hovXovs  eiroLrjai  tovs  Be 
iXsvOipovs.  Nor  is  this  simple,  metaphor :  the  strife  here 
spoken  of  is  the  splitting  in  two  of  that  which  is  in  essence 
one ;  the  contradiction  which  necessarily  lies  between  the 
particular  and  the  general,  the  result  and  the  force.  Being 
and  Non-Being.     All  life  is  change,  and  change  is  strife. 

Heraclitus  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  absolute  vitality 
of  Nature,  the  endless  change  of  matter,  the  mutability  and 
perishability  of  all  individual  things,  in  contrast  with  the 
eternal  Being,  the  supreme  Harmony  which  rules  over  all. 

The  view  here  taken  of  his  doctrines  will  at  once  explain  the 
position  in  which  we  have  placed  them.  Heraclitus  stands 
with  one  foot  on  the  Ionian  path,  and  with  the  other  on  the 
Italian ;  but  his  attempt  is  not  to  unite  these  two  ;  his  ojfice 
is  negative ;  he  has  to  criticise  both. 

§  n.  Anaxagoras. 

Anaxagoras  is  generally  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Cla- 
zomense  in  Lydia,  not  far  from  Colophon.  Inheriting  from 
his  family  a  splendid  patrimony,  he  seemed  bom  to  figure 
in  the  State;  but,  like  Parmenides,  he  disregarded  all 
such  external  greatness,  and  placed  his  ambition  elsewherp. 
Early  in  life,  so  early  as  his  twentieth  year,  the  passipft  for 
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philosophy  engrossed  him.  Like  all  yoimg  ambitious  men, 
he  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  intellect  exhibited  in  his 
native  city.  His  soul  panted  for  the  capital.  The  busy 
activity  and  the  growing  importance  of  Athens  solicited 
him.  He  yearned  towards  it  as  the  ambitious  youth  in  a 
provincial  town  yearns  for  London  ;  as  all  energy  longs  for 
a  fitting  theatre  on  which  to  play  its  part. 

He  came  to  Athens.  It  was  a  great  and  stirring  epoch. 
The  countless  hosts  of  Persia  had  been  scattered  by  a  hand- 
ful of  resolute  men.  The  political  importance  of  Greece,  and 
of  Athens  the  Queen  of  Greece,  was  growing  to  a  climax. 
The  Age  of  Pericles,  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  was  dawning.  The  Poems  of  Homer 
formed  the  subject  of  literary  conversation.  The  early 
triumphs  of  -^Eschylus  had  created  a  Drama,  such  as  still 
remains  the  wonder  and  delight  of  scholars  and  critics.  The 
young  Sophocles,  that  perfect  flower  of  antique  art,  was  then 
in  his  bloom,  meditating  on  that  Drama  which  he  was  here- 
after to  bring  to  perfection  in  the  Antigone  and  the  (Edipus 
Rex.  The  Ionian  philosophy  had  found  a  home  at  Athens  ; 
and  the  young  Anaxagoras  shared  his  time  with  Homer  and 
Anaximenes."^ 

Philosophy  soon  obtained  the  supreme  place  in  his  affec- 
tions. He  yielded  himself  to  the  fascination,  and  declared 
that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  contemplate  the 
heavens.  All  care  for  his  affairs  was  given  up.  His  estates 
ran  to  waste,  whilst  he  was  solving  problems.  But  the  day  he 
found  himself  a  beggar,  he  exclaimed,  '  To  Philosophy  I  owe 
my  worldly  ruin,  and  my  soul's  prosperity.'  He  commenced 
teaching,  and  among  illustrious  pupils  counted  Pericles, 
Euripides,  and  Socrates. 

♦  By  this  we  no  more  intimate  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes  (as  some 
historians  assert)  than  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Homer.  But  in  some  such 
ambiguous  phrase  as  that  in  the  text,  must  the  error  of  calling  him  the  disciple 
of  Anaximenes  have  arisen.  Beucker's  own  chronology  is  strangely  at  variance 
with  his  statement :  for  he  places  the  birth  of  Anaximenes,  56th  Olympiad ;  that 
of  Anaxogaras,  70th  Olympiad:  thus  making  the  master  fifty-six  years  old  at  the 
birth  of  the  pupil ;  and  the  pupil  had  reached  the  middle  of  his  life  before  seeking 
the  supposed  master,  who  must  then  have  been  a  century  old. 
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He  was  not  long  without  paying  the  penalty  of  success. 
The  envy  and  uncharitableness  of  some,  joined  the  bigotry 
of  others  in  an  accusation  of  impiety  against  him.     He  was 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death;  but  owed  the  mitigation 
of  his  sentence  into  banishment,  to  the  eloquence  of  his  friend 
and  pupil,  Pericles.     Some  have  supposed  that  the  cause  of 
his  persecution  was  this  very  friendship  of  Pericles ;  and  that 
the  statesman  was  struck  at  through  the  unpopular  philo- 
sopher.    The  supposition  is  gratuitous,  and  belongs  rather 
to  the  ingenuity  of  modem  scholarship,  than  to  the  sober 
facts  of  history.     In  the  persecution  of  Anaxagoras  there  is 
nothing  but  what  was  very  natural ;  it  was  the  persecution 
which  occurred  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  and  has 
subsequently  occurred  a  thousand  times  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, as  the  simple  effect  of  outraged  convictions.     Anaxa- 
goras attacked  the  religion  of  his  time  :  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  his  temerity. 

After  his  banishment  he  resided  in  Lampsacus,  and  there 
preserved  tranquHlity  of  mind  until  his  death.  '  It  is  not  I 
who  have  lost  the  Athenians  ;  it  is  the  Athenians  who  have 
lost  me,'  was  his  proud  reflection.  He  continued  his  studies, 
and  was  highly  respected  by  the  citizens,  who,  wishing  to  pay 
some  mark  of  esteem  to  his  memory,  asked  him  on  his  death- 
bed in  what  manner  they  could  do  so.  He  begged  that 
the  day  of  his  death  might  be  annually  kept  as  a  holiday 
in  aU  the  schools  of  Lampsacus.  For  centuries  this  request 
was  fulfilled.  He  died  in  his  seventy-third  year.  A  tomb 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  city,  with  this  inscription  :— 

This  tomb  great  Anaxagoras  confines, 

Whose  mind  explored  the  heavenly  paths  of  Truth. 

His  philosophy  contains  so  many  contradictory  principles, 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  so  many  contra- 
dictory principles  are  attributed  to  him,  that  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  a  systematic  view  of  them.  We  may,  as  usual, 
confine  ourselves  to  leading  doctrines. 

On  the  great  subject  of  the  origin  and  certainty  of  our 
knowledge,  he  differed  from   Xenophanes   and   Herax)litus. 


He  thought,  with  the  former,  that  all  sense -knowledge  is 
delusive ;  and,  with  the  latter,  that  all  knowledge  comes 
through  the  senses.  Here  is  a  double  scepticism  brought  into 
play.  It  has  usually  been  held  that  these  two  opinions  con- 
tradict each  other ;  that  he  could  not  have  maintained  both. 
Yet  both  opinions  are  tenable.  His  reason  for  denying 
certainty  to  the  senses  was  the  incapacity  of  distinguishing 
all  the  real  objective  elements  of  which  things  are  composed. 
Thus  the  eye  discerns  a  complex  mass  which  we  call  a  flower ; 
but  discerns  nothing  of  that  of  which  the  flower  is  composed. 
In  other  words,  the  senses  perceive  jph&nomenay  but  do  not 
and  cannot  observe  noumena,^ — an  anticipation  of  the 
greatest  discovery  of  psychology,  though  seen  dimly  and  con- 
fusedly by  Anaxagoras.  Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof 
of  his  having  so  conceived  knowledge  is  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  Aristotle  :  *  Things  are  to  each  according  as  they  seem  to 
him'  {oTL  Tocavra  avrols  ra  ovra,  ola  av  vTroXd^coai),  What  is 
this  but  the  assertion  of  all  knowledge  being  confined  to 
phenomena  ?  It  is  further  strengthened  by  the  passage  in 
Sextus  Empiricus,  that  '  phenomena  are  the  criteria  of  our 
knowledge  of  things  beyond  sense,'  i.  e.  things  inevident  are 
evident  in  phenomena  {rfjs  twv  ahrjkoav  KaTa\rjylrsQ)9,  rh  (f)aLv6- 
fjLSva) . 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded,  from  the  above,  that 
Anaxagoras  regarded  Sense  as  the  sole  origin  of  Knowledge. 
He  held  that  the  Reason  (\6y09)  was  the  regulating  faculty 
of  the  mind,  as  Intelligence  (i/oDs)  was  of  the  universe.  The 
senses  are  accurate  in  their  reports ;  but  their  reports  are  not 
accurate  copies  of  Things.  They  reflect  objects ;  but  they 
reflect  them  as  these  objects  appear  to  Sense.  Reason  has 
to  control  these  impressions,  to  verify  these  reports. 

*  Noumenon  is  the  antithesis  to  Phenomenon,  which  means  Appearance ;  Nou- 
menon  means  the  Substratum,  or,  to  use  the  scholastic  word,  the  Substance.  Thus, 
as  matter  is  recognised  by  us  only  in  its  manifestations  (phenomena),  we  may 
logically  distinguish  those  manifestations  from  the  thing  manifested  (noumenon). 
And  the  former  will  be  the  materia  circa  quam  ;  the  latter,  the  materia  in  qud. 
Noumenon  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Essence ;  Phenomenon  to  the  Mani- 
festations. 
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Let  us  now  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  explanation  of  some 
of  those  apparently  contradictory   statements   which   have 
puzzled  critics.     For  instance,  Anaxagoras  says  that  snow  is 
not  white  but  black,  because  the  water  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  black.     Now,  in  this  he  could  not  have  meant  that 
snow  did  not  appear  to  our  senses  white  ;  his  express  doctrine 
of  sense-knowledge   forbids   such  an  interpretation.      But 
Reason  told  him  that  the  Senses  gave  inaccurate  reports ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  Eeason  showed  him  how  their  report 
was  contradictory,  since  the  water  was  black,  yet  the  snow 
white.     Here,  then,  is  the  whole  theory  of  knowledge  ex- 
emplified :  Sense  asserting  that   snow  is   white ;  Eeflection 
asserting  that  snow  made  from  black  water  could  not  he 
white,  only  seem  white.     He  had  another  illustration  :~Take 
two  liquids,  white  and  black,  and  pour  the  one  into  the  other 
drop  by  drop ;  the  eye  will  be  unable  to  discern  the  actual 
change  as  it  is  graduaUy  going  on ;  it  will  only  discern  it  at 
certain  murked  intervals. 

Thus  did  he  separate  himself  at  once  from  Xenophanes  and 
HeracHtus.  From  the  former,  because  admitting  Sense  to 
be  the  only  criterion  of  things,  the  only  source  of  knowledge, 
he  could  not  regard  the  Xoyos  as  the  unfailing  source  of  truth' 
but  merely  as  the  reflective  power,  whereby  the  reports  of 
sense  were  controUed.  From  the  latter,  because  reflection 
convinced  him  that  the  reports  of  the  senses  were  subjectively 
true,  but  objectively  false.^  Both  Xenophanes  and  HeracHtus 
ha^  principles  of  absolute  certitude ;  the  one  proclaimed  * 
Reason,  the  other  Sense,  to  be  that  principle. 

Anaxagoras  opposed  the  one  by  showing  that  the  Reason 
was  dependent  oh  the  Senses  for  materials ;  and  he  opposed 
the  other  by  showing  that  the  materials  were  fallacious. 

♦  Subjective  and  objective   are  now  almost  naturalised  terms :  it  may  not  be 

S7rl"wf ''r''  ''  '"P'"°  ^'^"-     ^^'  "'^'^^^  "^--  '  ^he  Mind  of  the 
Iliinker    (Ego),  the  object  means  the  '  Thing  thought  of  (Non-Effo).      The  above 

tnily  inform  us  of  their  2mpresmons  ;  but  these  impressions  are  not  at  all  like  the 
actual  o^^ec..  (as  may  be  shown  by  the  ^.>t..  appearance  of  a  stick.  haK  of 
which  IS  dipped  in  water),  and  therefore  the  reports  are  objectively  false 


Having  thus,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  brought 
his  various  opinions  on  human  knowledge  under  one  system, 
let  us  endeavour  to  do  the  same  for  his  cosmology.  The 
principle  of  his  system  is  thus  announced : — ^Wrongly  do 
the  Greeks  suppose  that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be ;  for 
nothing  comes  into  being  or  is  destroyed ;  but  all  is  an 
aggregation  or  secretion  of  pre-existent  things :  so  that  all 
becoming  might  more  correctly  be  called  becoming-mixed, 
and  all  corruption  becoming-separate.'  He  denied  a  Creation, 
admitting  only  an  Arrangement :  instead  of  one  first  element, 
there  was  an  infinite  number  of  elements.  These  elements 
were  the  celebrated  honweomerice  : — • 

Ex  aurique  putat  micis  consistere  posse 
Aurura,  et  de  terris  terram  concrescere  parvis, 
Ignibus  ex  ignem,  humorem  ex  humoribus  esse ; 
Caetera  consimili  fingit  ratione  putatque.* 

This  singular  opinion,  which  maintains  that  flesh  is  made 
of  molecules  of  elementary  flesh,  and  bones  of  elementary 
bones,  and  so  forth,  is  intelligible  on  his  theory  of  knowledge. 
Sense  discerns  elementary  differences  in  matter,  and  Reflection 
confirms  the  -truth  of  this  observation.  Nothing  can  proceed 
from  Nothing ;  the  universe  can  be  only  an  Arrangement  of 
existing  things ;  but  when  in  this  Arrangement  certain  things 
are  discovered  to  be  radically  distinguished  from  each  other, 
gold  from  blood  for  example, — either  the  distinction  observed 
by  the  Senses  is  altogether  false,  or  else  the  things  distin- 
guished must  be  elements.  But  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma 
is  avoided  by  the  sensuous  nature  of  all  knowledge ;  ;Lf  the 
Senses  deceive  us  in  this  respect,  and  Reason  does  not  indicate 
the  deception,  then  is  all  knowledge  a  delusion ;  therefore, 
unless  we  adopt  scepticism,  we  must  abide  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Senses  as  to  the  essential  distinction  of  things.     But, 

*  Lucretius,  i.  839. 

That  gold  from  parts  of  the  same  nature  rose, 
That  earths  do  earth,  fires  fire,  airs  air  compose, 
And  so  in  all  things  else  alike  to  those.' — Creech. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  Anaxagoras,  but  Aristotle, 
was  the  originator  of  the  word  homoeomcria.    See  Kitter,  i.  286. 
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having  granted  the  distinction,  we  must  grant  that  the  things 
distinguished  are  elements;  if  not,  whence  the  distinction? 
Nothmg  can  come  of  Nothing ;  blood  can  only  become  blood 
gold  can  only  become  gold,  mix  them  how  you  wiU;  if  blood  can 
become  bone,  then  does  bone  become  something  out  of  nothing 
for  it  was  not  bone  before,  and  it  is  bone  now.  But,  as  blood 
can  only  be  blood,  and  bone  only  be  bone,  whenever  they 
are  mmgled  it  is  a  mingling  of  two  elements,  homceomerice. 

In  the  beginning  therefore  there  was  the  Infinite  composed 
of  homceomeriw,  or  elementary  seeds  of  infinite  variety  So 
far  from  The  All  being  The  One,  as  Parmenides  and  Thales 
equaUy  taught,  Anaxagoras  proclaimed  The  All  to  be  The 
Many.  But  the  mass  of  elements  were  as  yet  unmixed 
What  was  to  mix  them  ?  What  power  caused  them  to  become 
arranged  m  one  harmonious  aU-embracing  system  ? 

This  power  Anaxagoras  declared  to  be  Intelligence  (vom) 
the  moving  force  of  the  Universe.     He  had,  on  the  one  hand' 
rejected  Fate,  as  an  empty  name ;  on  the  other,  he  rejected 
Chance,  as  being  no  more  than  the  Cause  unperceived  by 
human  reasoning  (r^.  rijxvv,  ahrjXov  alrlav  ^vOpc^-rrlv^  Xoyt^^xoi) 
This  IS  another  remarkable  glimpse  of  what  modem  philo- 
sophy was  to  establish.     Having  thus  disclaimed  these  two 
powers,  so  potent  in  early  speculation.  Fate  and  Chance  he 
had  no  other  course  left  than  to  proclaim  InteUigence  'the 
Arranging  Power.^ 

This  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable 
speculation  of  aU  the  pre-Socratic  epoch;  and  indeed  is  so 
very  near  the  philosophic  precision  of  modern  times,  that  it 
IS  with  difficulty  we  preserve  its  original  simplicity.  We  wiU 
cite  a  portion  of  the  fragment  preserved  by  Simplicius 
wherem  Intelligence  is  spoken  of  :-^  Intelligence  {vovs)  is 
infinite,  and  autocratic ;  it  is  mixed  up  with  nothing,  but 
exists  alone  in  and  for  itself.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  it 
mixed  up  with  anything,  it  would  participate  in  the  nature 

openea  thus .    Formerly  aU  things  were  a  confused  mass ;  afterwards    InteUi 
gence  coming,  arranged  them  into  worlds.'  ^erwaras,   intelli- 
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of  all  things ;  for  in  all  there  is  a  part  of  all ;  and  so  that 
which  was  mixed  with  intelligence  would  prevent  it  from 
exercising  power  over  all  things.'^ — In  this  passage  we  may 
fancy  we  read  an  anticipation  of  the  modern  conception  of 
the  Deity  acting  through  invariable  laws,  but  in  no  way 
mixed  up  with  the  matter  acted  on. 

Nevertheless  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  ancient  Specula- 
tion discloses  that  Anaxagoras  had  no  thought  of  making 
Noils  the  representative  of  the  supreme  Deity,  or  even  as  a 
God  among  Gods.  It  was  only  the  abstract  form  of  the  vital 
principle  animating  animals  and  plants.  '  It  is  one  substance 
or  form  of  matter  among  the  rest'  says  Mr.  Grote  'but 
thinner  than  all  of  them  (thinner  even  than  fire  or  air)  and 
distinguished  by  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  being  unmixed. 
It  has  moving  power  and  knowledge,  like  the  Air  of  Diogenes 
the  Apolloniate ;  it  initiates  movement ;  and  it  knows  about 
all  things  which  will  pass  into  or  out  of  combination.'  It 
was  not,  like  the  Demiurgus  of  Plato,  an  extra  mundane  Ar- 
chitect nor,  like  the  Nature  of  Aristotle,  an  intra  mundane 
immanent  instinct,  but  simply  one  among  the  numerous 
agents,  material  like  the  rest,  and  only  differing  from  them 
by  being  pure.f  The  homoeomerise  are  coetemal  with  if  not 
anterior  to  the  Nous,  having  laws  of  their  own  which  they 
follow  without  waiting  for  the  dictation  of  the  Nous. 

Aristotle  objects  to  Anaxagoras,  that '  he  uses  Intelligence 
as  a  machine,  t  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  world ;  so 
that,  when  he  is  embarrassed  how  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
or  that,  he  introduces  Intelligence ;  but  in  all  other  things 

*  This  passage  perfectly  accords  with  what  Aristotle  says,  De  AniTnd,  i.  2,  and 
Metaph.  i.  7. 

t  See  on  this  point  Hegel  :  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  i.  356.  *  Hierbei  miissen  wir  uns 
nicht  den  subjectiven  Gedanken  vorstellen ;  wir  denken  beim  Denken  sogleich  an 
unser  Denken,  wie    es  im  Bewusstsein  ist.     Hier  ist  dagegen  der  ganz  objective 

Gedanke  gemeint Der  NoCs  ist  also  nicht  ein  denkendes  Wesen  draussen, 

das  die  Welt  eingerichtet  .  .  .  ein  denkendes  sogenanntes  Wesen  ist  kein  Gedanke 
mehr,  ist  ein  Subject.* 

\  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  theatrical  artifice  of  bringing  down  a  God  from 
Olympus,  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the  denouement, — the  Deus  ex  machind  of 
Horace.  We  make  this  remark  to  caution  the  reader  against  supposing  that  the 
objection  is  to  a  mechanical  intelligence. 
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it  is   any  cause    but   Intelligence  which  produces  things.' 
Anaxagoras  assigned  to  Intelligence  the  great  Arrangement 
of  the  homceomerice ;  but  of  course  he  supposed  that  subor- 
dinate arrangements  were  carried  on  by  themselves.     The 
Christian  thinker  some  centuries  back  believed  that  the  Deity 
created  and  ordained  all  things  ;  nevertheless  when  he  burnt 
his  finger  the  cause  of  the  bum  he  attributed  to  fire,  and  not 
to  God ;  but  when  the  thunder  muttered  in  the  sky  he  attri- 
buted that  to  no  cause  but  God.     Is  not  this  similar  to  the 
conception  formed  by  Anaxagoras  ?     What  he  can  explain, 
he  does  explain  by  natural  causes ;  whatever  he  is  embar- 
rassed to  explain,  whatever  he  does  not  understand,  he  at- 
tributes fo  Nous.     It  is  here  we  see  the  force  of  his  opinion 
respecting  Chance  as  an  unascertained  cause :   what  others 
called  the  effect  of  Chance,  he  called  the  effect  of  the  universal 
Intelligence. 

Those  who  have  read  the  PAop(?o,—and  who  has  not  read  it 
in  some  shape  or  other,  either  in  the  original,  or  in  the  dim 
and  misty  version  of  some  translator  ?— those  who  have  read 
the  Ph(Bdo,  we  say,  wiU  doubtless  remember  the  passage  in 
which  Socrates  is  made  to  express  his  poignant  disappoint- 
ment at  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  to  which  he  had  at  first 
been  so  attracted.  This  passage  has  an  air  of  authenticity. 
It  expresses  a  real  disappointment,  and  the  disappointment 
of  Socrates,  not  merely  of  Plato.  We  believe  firmly  that 
Socrates  is  here  expressing  his  own  opinion ;  and  it  is  rarely 
that  we  can  say  this  of  opinions  promulgated  by  Plato  under 
the  august  name  of  his  master.  Here  is  the  passage  in  the 
misty  version  of  Thomas  Taylor. 

'  But  having  once  heard  a  person  readmg  from  a  certain 
book,  composed  as  he  said  by  Anaxagoras,  when  he  came  to 
that  part  in  which  he  says  that  intellect  orders  and  is  the 
cause  of  aU  things,  I  was  delighted  with  this  cause,  and 
thought  that  in  a  certain  respect  it  was  an  exceUent  thing 
for  inteUect  to  be  the  cause  of  aU ;  and  I  considered  if  this 
was  the  case,  disposing  intellect  would  adorn  aU  things,  and 
place  everything  in  that  situation  m  which  it  would  subsist 
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in  the  best  manner.     If  any  one  therefore  should  be  wiUing 
to  discover  the  cause  through  which  everything  is  generated 
or  corrupted,  or  is,  he  ought  to  discover  how  it  may  subsist 
in  the  best  manner,  or  suffer,  or  perform  anything  else.     In 
consequence  of  this  therefore,  it  is  proper  that  a  man  should 
consider  nothing  else,  either  about  himself  or  about  others, 
except  that  which  is  the  most  excellent  and  the  best ;  but  it 
is  necessary  that  he  who  knows  this  should  also  know  that 
which  is  subordinate,  since  there  is  one  and  the  same  science 
of  both.    But  thus  reasoning  with  myself,  I  rejoiced,  thinking 
that  I  had  found  a  preceptor   in  Anaxagoras,  who  would 
instruct  me  in  the  causes  of  things .  agreeable  to  my  own 
conceptions ;  and  that  he  would  inform  me  in  the  first  place 
whether  the  earth  is  flat  or  round,  and  afterwards  explain 
the  cause  of  its  being  so,  adducing  for  this  purpose  that 
which  is  better,  and  showing  that  it  is  better  for  the  earth 
to  exist  in  this  manner.     And  if  he  should  say  that  it  is 
situated  in  the  middle,  that  he  would  besides  this  show  that 
it  was  better  for  it  to  be  in  the  middle— and  if  he  should 
render  all  this  apparent  to  me,  I  was  so  disposed  as  not  to 
require  any  other    species  of   cause ;    for   I   by  no  means 
thought,  after  he  had  said  that  all  these  were  orderly  dis- 
posed by  intellect,  he  would  introduce  any  other  cause  for 
their  subsistence  except  that  which  shows  that  it  is  better 
for  them  to  exist  in  this  manner,     Hence  I  thought  that  in 
rendering  the  cause  common  to  each  particular  and  to  aU 
things,  he  would  explain  that  which  is  best  for  each,  and  is 
the  common  good  of  aU.     And  indeed  I  would  not  have 
exchanged  these  hopes  for  a  mighty  gain  !     But  having  ob- 
tained his   books  with  prodigious  eagerness,  I  read  them 
with  great  celerity,  that  I  might  with  great  celerity  know 
that  which  is  best  and  that  which  is  base. 

'  But  from  this  admirable  hope,  my  friend,  I  was  forced 
away,  when  in  the  course  of  my  reading  I  saw  him  make  no 
use  of  inteUect,  nor  employ  certain  causes  for  the  purpose  of 
orderly  disposing  particulars,  but  assign  air,  aether,  and 
water,  and  many  other  things  equally  absurd,  as  the  causes 
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of  things.   And  he  appeared  to  me  to  be  affected  in  a  manner 
similar  to  him  who  should   assert  that  all  the  actions  of 
Socrates  are  produced  by  intellect ;  and  afterwards,  endea- 
vouring to  relate  the  causes  of  each  particular  action,  should 
say  that  I  now  sit  here  because,  in  the  first  place,  my  body 
is  composed  of  bones  and  nerves,  and  that  the  bones  are 
solid,  and  are  separated  by  intervals  from  each  other ;  but 
that  the  nerves,  which  are  by  nature  capable  of  intension 
and  remission,  cover  the  bones  together  with  the  skin  in 
which  they   are   contained.      The   bones,   therefore,   being 
suspended  from  their  joints,  the  nerves,  by  straining  and 
relaxing  them,  enable  me  to  bend  my  limbs  as  at  present ; 
and  through  this  cause  I  here  sit  in  an  inflected  position. 
And  again,  should  assign  other  such  like  causes  of  my  now 
conversing  vdth  you,  namely,  voice  and  air  and  hearing,  and 
a  thousand  other  particulars,  neglecting  the  true  cause,  that 
since  it  appeared  to  the  Athenians  better  to  condemn  me  on 
this  account,  it  also  appeared  to  me  better  and  more  just  to 
sit  here,  and  thus  abiding,  sustain  the  punishment  which 
they  have  ordained  me ;  for  otherwise,  by  the  dog,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  these   bones  and  nerves  would  have  been 
carried  long  ago  either  into  Megara  or  Bceotia  through  an 
opinion  of  that  which  is  best,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  more 
just  and  becoming  to  sustain  the  punishment  ordered  by  my 
country,  whatever  it  might  be,  than  to  withdraw  myself  and 
run  away.   But  to  call  things  of  this  kind  causes  is  extremely 
absurd.     Indeed,  if  any  one  should  say  that  without  pos- 
sessing such  things  as  bones  and  nerves  I  could  not  act  as  I 
do,  he  would  speak  the  truth  ;  but  to  assert  that  I  act  as  I 
do  at  present  through  these,  and  that  I  operate  with  this 
intellect,  and  not  from  a  choice  of  what  is  best,  would  be 
an  assertion  full  of  extreme  negligence  and  sloth :  for  this 
would  be  the  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  collect  by 
division  that  the  true  cause  of  a  thing  is  very  different  from 
that  without  which  a  cause  would  not  be  a  cause.' 

Now  this  reasoning  we  take  to  be  an  ignoratio  elenchi. 
The  illustration  made  use  of  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and 
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would  be  admitted  by  Anaxagoras  as  true,  without  in  the 
least  impugning  his  argument. 

The  Intelligence,  which  Anaxagoras  conceived,  was,  as  we 
saw,  in  no  wise  a  moral  Intelligence :  it  was  simply  the 
primum  mobile,  the  all-knowing  and  motive  force  by  which 
the  arrangement  of  the  elements  was  effected.  Men  are  still 
so  accustomed  to  conceive  the  divine  Intelligence  as  only  a 
more  perfect  and  exalted  human  Intelligence,  that  where 
they  see  no  traces  of  the  latter  they  are  prone  to  question 
the  existence  of  the  former.  When  Anaxagoras  says  that 
Nous  was  the  creative  principle,  men  instantly  figure  to 
themselves  a  Nous  similar  to  human  intelligence.  On  ex- 
amination they  find  that  such  an  intelligence  has  no  place  in 
the  doctrine,  whereupon  they  declare  that  Intelligence  has 
no  place  there ;  the  Nous,  they  aver,  means  no  more  than 
Motion,  and  might  have  been  called  Motion. 

But  fortunately  Simplicius  has  preserved  a  long  passage 
from  the  work  of  Anaxagoras ;  we  have  already  quoted  a 
portion  of  it,  and  shall  now  select  one  or  two  sentences  in 
which  the  Nous,  as  a  cognitive  power,  is  distinctly  set  forth ; 
and  we  quote  these  the  more  readily  because  Eitter,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  passage,  has  not  translated  it : — '  In- 
telligence is,  of  all  things,  the  subtlest  and  purest,  and  has 
entire  knowledge  of  all.  Everything  which  has  a  soul, 
whether  great  or  small,  is  governed  by  the  Intelligence  {vovs 
Kparsc),  Intelligence  knows  all  things  (TrdpTa  eyvco  vovs), 
both  those  that  are  mixed  and  those  that  are  separated ;  and 
the  things  which  ought  to  be,  and  the  things  which  were, 
and  those  which  now  are,  and  those  which  will  be ;  all  are 
arranged  by  Intelligence  {wavTa  SisKocrfiTjae  voDs^).' 

The  relation  in  which  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  stands  to 
other  systems  may  be  briefly  characterised.  The  Infinite 
Matter  of  the  lonians  became  in  his  hands  the  hoTnceomerice. 

»  It  would  be  needless  after  this  to  refer  to  the  numerous  expressions  of 
Aristotle  in  confirmation.  The  critical  reader  wiU  do  well  to  consult  Teen- 
DELENBURO,  AHsfot.  dc  Anim.,  p.  466  et  seq.  Plato,  in  speaking  of  the  povs  adds 
Kai  y\>vxh.^Cratylu8,  p.  400. 
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Instead  of  one  substance,  such  as  Water,  Air,  or  Fire,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  admitting  Many  substances.  At  the 
same  time,  he  carried  out  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  prin- 
ciple of  The  One ;  thus  avoiding  the  dialectical  thrusts  of 
Zeno  against  the  upholders  of  The  Many.  Hegel  and  M. 
Cousin  would  call  this  eclecticism ;  and  in  one  sense  they 
would  be  correct;  but  inasmuch  as  Anaxagoras  was  led 
to  his  doctrine  by  the  development  which  the  Ionian  and 
the  Eleatic  principles  had  taken,  and  was  not  led  to  it 
by  any  eclectical  method,  we  must  protest  against  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  name.  There  was  a  truth  dimly  recognised 
by  the  lonians,  namely,  that  the  material  phenomena  are 
all  reducible  to  some  noumenon,  some  dpxn*  What  that 
Beginning  was,  they  variously  sought.  Anaxagoras  also 
sought  it ;  and  his  doctrine  of  perception  convinced  him  that 
it  could  not  be  One  principle,  but  Many ;  hence  his  honweo- 
merice.  So  far  he  was  an  Ionian.  But  there  was  also  a  truth 
dimly  seen  by  the  Eleatics,  namely,  that  The  Many  could 
never  be  resolved  into  One  ;  and  as  without  One  there  could 
not  be  Many,  and  with  the  Many  only  there  could  not  be 
One ;  in  other  words,  as  God  must  be  The  One  from  whom 
the  multiplicity  of  things  is  derived,  the  necessity  of  admitting 
The  One  as  The  All  and  the  Self-existent  was  proved.  Tliis 
reasoning  was  accepted  by  Anaxagoras.  He  saw  that  there 
were  Many  things  ;  he  saw  also  the  necessity  for  The  One. 
In  so  far  he  was  an  Eleatic. 

Up  to  this  point  the  two  doctrines  had  been  at  variance : 
a  chasm  of  infinite  depth  yawned  between  them.  Zeno's  in- 
vention of  Dialectics  was  a  result  of  this  profound  difference. 
It  was  reserved  for  Anaxagoras  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
which  could  not  be  filled  up.  He  did  so  with  consummate 
skill.  He  accepted  both  doctrines,  with  some  modifications, 
and  proclaimed  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Intelligence  who 
was  the  Architect  of  the  Infinite  Matter.  By  this  means  he 
escaped  each  horn  of  the  dilemma :  he  escaped  that  which 
gored  the  lonians,  namely,  as  to  how  and  why  the  Infinite 
Matter  became  fashioned  into  worlds  and  beings,  since  Matter 


by  itself  can  only  be  Matter.  He  escaped  that  which  gored 
the  Eleatics,  as  to  how  and  why  the  Infinite  One,  who  was 
pure  and  immixed,  became  the  Infinite  Many,  impure  and 
mixed,  since  one  thing  could  never  be  more  than  one  thing : 
it  must  have  some  other  thing  on  which  to  act,  for  it  cannot 
act  upon  itself.  Anaxagoras  escaped  both  by  his  dualistic 
theory  of  Mind  fashioning,  and  Matter  fashioned. 

A  similar  bridge  was  thrown  by  him  over  the  deep  chasm 
separating  the  Sensationalists  from  the  Rationalists,  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  knowledge.  He  admitted  both 
Sense  and  Reason ;  they  had  only  admitted  either  Sense  or 
Reason. 

These  two  points  entitle  Anaxagoras  to  a  very  high  rank 
in  the  history  of  Philosophy. 


§  III.  Empedocles. 

I  am  forced  to  differ  from  all  historians  I  have  consulted, 
except  De  Gerando,  who  hesitates  about  the  matter,  respect- 
ing the  place  occupied  by  Empedocles.  Brucker  classes  him 
among  the  Pythagoreans ;  Ritter,  amongst  the  Eleatics ; 
Zeller  and  Hegel,  as  the  precursor  of  the  Atomists,  who 
precede  Anaxagoras;  Renouvier,  as  the  precursor  of  Ana- 
xagoras ;  Tennemann  places  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  between 
Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles,  but  makes  Democritus  precede 
them.  When  I  come  to  treat  of  the  doctrines  of  Empedocles, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  filiation  of  ideas  from  Ana- 
xagoras. Meanwhile  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  passage 
in  Aristotle,  on  which  very  contradictory  opinions  have  been 
grounded. 

In  the  3rd  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Aristotle's  Meta^ 
physics,  after  a  paragraph  on  the  system  of  Empedocles, 
occurs  this  passage  :  '  But  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense  being 
superior  to  him  (Empedocles)  in  respect  of  age,  but  inferior 
to  him  in  respect  of  opinions,  said  that  the  number  of  prin- 
ciples was  infinite.'     In  the  words  '  superior  '  and  '  inferior  ' 
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the  antithesis  of  the  original  is  preserved ;  but  it  would  be 
less  equivocal  to  say  '  older  '  and  '  inferior.' 

There  are  two  other  interpretations  of  this  passage.  One 
of  them  is  that  of  M.  Cousin  (after  Hegel),  who  believes  that 
the  antithesis  of  Aristotle  is  meant  to  convey  the  fact  that 
Anaxagoras,  although  older  in  point  of  time,  is  more  recent  in 
point  of  published  doctrine  than  Empedocles,  having  written 
after  him.  This  is  his  translation :  '  Anaxagoras,  qui  naquit 
avant  ce  dernier,  mais  qui  ecrivit  apres  lui.' 

The  second  is  that  adopted  by  M.  Renouvier  from  M. 
Ravaisson,  who  interprets  it  as  meaning  that  the  doctrine  of 
Anaxagoras,  though  more  ancient  in  point  of  publication,  is 
more  recent  in  point  of  thought :  i,  e.  philosophically  more 
developed,  although  historically  earlier. 

I  believe  both  these  interpretations  to  be  erroneous.  There 
is  no  ground  for  them  except  the  antithesis  of  Aristotle ; 
and  the  original  of  this  disputed  passage  is,  ^Ava^ayopas  Se  6 
K.Xa^o/j,svL09  ifi  fikv  rjXtKia  TrpoTspos  a)u  tovtov,  tols  8'  spyoLS 
vcrrspos :  which  is  rendered  by  MM.  Pierron  and  Zevort : 
^Anaxagore  de  Clazomene,  I'alne  d'Empedocle,  n'etait  pas 
arrive  a  un  systeme  aussi  plausible,'^ 

This  agrees  with  my  version.  I  confess,  however,  that  on 
a  first  glance  M.  Cousin's  version  better  preserves  the  force 
of  the  antithesis  ry  jjlsv  rjXLKia  irporspos — to?9  8*  ^pyois  vcrrspos. 
But  other  reasons  prevent  a  concurrence  in  this  interpre- 
tation. MM.  Pierron  and  Zevort,  in  their  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, remark :  '  Mais  les  mots  spyw,  spyotSy  dans  une  opposition, 
ont  ordinairement  une  signification  vague,  comme  re,  revera, 
chez  les  Latins,  et,  chez  nous,  en  fait,  en  realiteJ*  The  force 
of  the  objection  does  not  strike  me.  If  Anaxagoras  was  in 
fact,  in  reality,  posterior  to  Empedocles,  we  can  only  under- 
stand this  in  the  sense  M.  Cousin  has  understood  Aristotle  ; 
and  moreover,  MM.  Pierron  and  Zevort  here  contradict  their 
translation,  which  says  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  system  of 
Anaxagoras  was  not  so  plausible  as  that  of  Empedocles. 

*  La  Metaphysique  d^Aristote,  i.  233. 


More  weight  must  be  laid  on  the  meaning  oivarspos,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  exclusively  taken  to  mean  posterior  in 
point  of  time.  In  the  11th  chapter  of  Aristotle's  5th  book 
he  treats  of  all  the  signifieations  of  irpojspos  and  varspos. 
One  of  these  significations  is  superiority  and  inferiority.  In 
the  sense  of  inferiority  varspos  is  often  used  by  the  poets. 
Thus  Sophocles : — 

''fl  fiiaphv  ^005,  KoX  yvvaiKhs  tanpov  ! 
O  shameful  character,  below  a  woman ! 

'  Inferior '  is  the  primitive  meaning ;   in   English  we   say, 
*  second  to  none,'  for  '  inferior  to  none.' 

This  meaning  of  varspos,  namely,  of  inferiority,  is  the  one 
always  understood  by  the  old  commentators  on  the  pas- 
sage in  question  ;  none  of  them  understood  a  chronological 
posteriority.  Uporspos  indicates  priority  in  point  of  time; 
varepos  inferiority  in  point  of  merit.  Thus  Philoponus : 
'  Prior  quidem  tempore,  sed  posterior  et  mancus  secundum 
opinionem '  (fol.  2  a) ;  and  the  anonymous  scholiast  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  :  irporspos  yovv  tw  ')(p6v(p,  a\X'  varspos  Kal  iXXsl- 
ircjv  Kara  rr^v  ho^av — '  first  indeed  in  time,  but  second  and 
inferior  in  point  of  doctrine.' 

The  only  question  which  now  remains  to  be  answered  in 
order  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  interpretation  of 
varspos,  is  this :  Did  Aristotle  regard  the  system  of  Anaxa- 
goras as  inferior  to  that  of  Empedocles  ? 

This  question  can  be  answered  distinctly  in  the  affirmative. 
The  reader  wiU  remember  the  passage  in  which  Aristotle 
blames  Anaxagoras  for  never  employing  his  First  Cause 
(Intelligence)  except  upon  emergencies.  Aristotle  continues 
thus  :  '  Empedocles  employs  his  causes  more  abundantly,  though 
not  indeed  sufficiently, — Kal  E/x7r£8oAcX?)s  JttI  irkiov  fisv  rovrq) 
Xf'V'^^''  '^^^^  alrioLS,  ov  firj  ovts  l/cav&s, — Met  i.  4. 

Anaxagoras  was  bom  about  the  70th  Olympiad ;  Em- 
pedocles, by  general  consent,  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  the 
84th  Olympiad :  this  would  make  Anaxagoras  at  least  fifty- 
six  years  old  at  the  time  when  Empedocles  published  his 
doctrine,  after  which  age  it  is  barely  probable  that  Anaxa- 
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goras  would  have  begun  to  write ;  and  even  this  probability 
vanishes  when  we  look  back  upon  the  life  of  Anaxagoras,  who 
was  teaching  in  Athens  about  the  76th  or  77th  Olympiad, 
and  who  died  at  Lampsacus,  in  exile,  in  the  88th  Olympiad, 
viz.  sixteen  years  after  the  epoch  in  which  Empedocles  is  said 
to  have  flourished. 

Empedocles  was  bom  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  flou- 
rished about  the  84th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  444).      Agrigentum 
was  at  that  period  at  the  height  of  its  splendour,  and  was  a 
formidable  rival  to  Syracuse.    Empedocles,  descended  from  a 
wealthy  and  illustrious  family,  acquired  a  high  reputation  by 
his  resolute  adherence  to  the  democratic  party.     Much  of  his 
wealth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  a  singular  but  honour- 
able manner :  namely,  in  bestowing  dowries  on  poor  girls, 
and  marrying  them  to  young  men  of  rank  and  consequence. 
Like  most  of  the  early  philosophers,  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  great  traveUer,  and  to  have  gathered  in  distant  lands 
the  wondrous  store  of  knowledge  which  he  displayed.     It 
was  assumed  that  only  in  the  far  East  could  he  have  learned 
the  potent  secrets  of  Medicine  and  Magic ;  only  from  the 
Egyptian  Magi  could  he  have  learned  the  art  of  Prophecy. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  did  travel  into  Italy,  and 
to  Athens.  But  in  truth  we  can  mention  little  of  his  personal 
history  that  is  not  open  to  question.  His  name,  like  that 
of  Pythagoras,  passed  easily  into  the  regions  of  fable.  The 
same  august  majesty  of  demeanour  and  the  same  marvellous 
power  over  nature  are  attributed  to  both.  Miracles  were  his 
pastimes.  In  prophecy,  in  medicine,  in  power  over  the  winds 
and  rains,  his  wonders  were  so  numerous  and  so  renowned, 
that  when  he  appeared  at  the  Olympic  Games  aU  eyes  were 
reverentially  fixed  upon  him.  His  dress  and  demeanour 
accorded  with  his  reputation.  Haughty,  impassioned,  and 
eminently  disinterested  in  character,  he  refused  the  govern- 
ment of  Agrigentum  when  freely  offered  him  by  the  citizens  ; 
but  his  love  of  distinction  showed  itself  in  priestly  garments,' 
a  golden  girdle,  the  Delphic  crown,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
attendants.     He  proclaimed  himself  to  be  a  God  whom  men 
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and  women  reverently  adored.  But  we  must  not  take  this 
literally:  he  probably  only  ^assumed  by  anticipation  an 
honour  which  he  promised  all  soothsayers,  priests,  physicians, 
and  princes  of  the  people.' 

Fable  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  mystery  which  over- 
hangs his  death,  to  create  out  of  it  various  stories.  One 
relates  that,  after  a  sacred  festival,  he  was  drawn  up  to 
heaven  in  a  splendour  of  celestial  effulgence.  Another  and 
more  popular  one  is,  that  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  the 
crater  of  Mount  ^tna,  in  order  that  he  might  pass  for  a 
God,  the  cause  of  his  death  being  unknown  ;  but  one  of  his 
brazen  sandals,  thrown  out  in  an  eruption,  revealed  the 
secret. 

A  similar  uncertainty  exists  as  to  his  teachers  and  his 
writings.  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Xenophanes,  and  Ana- 
xagoras have  all  been  positively  named  as  his  teachers. 
Unless  we  understand  the  word  teachers  in  a  figurative  sense, 
we  must  reject  these  statements.  Diogenes  Laertius,  who 
reports  them,  does  so  with  an  absence  of  criticism  which 
would  be  remarkable  in  another."*^  Considering  that  there 
was,  at  least,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  between  Pytha- 
goras and  Empedocles,  we  need  no  further  argument  to 
disprove  any  connection  between  them. 

Diogenes,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle  (as  he  says),  at- 
tributes to  Empedocles  the  invention  of  Ehetoric ;  and 
Quinctilian  (iii.  c.  1)  has  repeated  the  statement.  We  have 
no  longer  the  work  of  Aristotle ;  but,  as  Eitter  says,  the 
assertion  must  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding,  or  have 
been  said  in  jest  by  Aristotle,  because  Empedocles  was  the 
teacher  of  Gorgias  :  most  likely  from  a  misunderstanding, 
since  Sextus  Empiricus  mentions  Aristotle  as  having  said 
that  Empedocles  first  incited  or  gave  an  impulse  to  Ehetoric.f 
Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  declares  that  Corax  and  Tisias 
were  the  first  to  publish  a  written  Treatise  on  Eloquence. 


*  Diogenes  is  one  of  the  stupidest  of  the  stupid  race  of  compilers.     His  work 
is  useful  because  containing  extracts,  but  can  rarely  be  relied  on  for  anytliing  else, 
t  UpwTov  KiKivriKdycu. — Adv.  Mat.  vii. 
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We  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  statement  of 
Diogenes,  because  in  the  very  passage  which  succeeds  he  is 
guilty  of  a  very  gross  misquotation  of  Aristotle,  who,  as  he 
says,  'in  his  book  of  The  Poets  speaks  of  Empedoclea  as 
Homeric,  powerful  in  his  eloquence,  rich  in  metaphors,  and 
other  poetical  figures.'*  Now  this  work  of  Aristotle  on  the 
Poets  is  fortunately  extant,  and  it  proclaims  the  very  reverse 
of  what  Diogenes  alleges.  Here  is  the  passage  : — *  Custom, 
indeed,  connecting  the  poetry  or  making  with  the  metre,  has 
denominated  some  elegiac  poets,  other  epic  poets :  thus  dis- 
tinguishing poets,  not  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
imitation,  but  according  to  that  of  their  metre  only ;  for  even 
they  who  composed  treatises  of  Medicine,  or  Natural  Philo- 
sophy in  verse,  are  denominated  Poets :  yet  Homer  and 
Empedocles  have  nothing  in  common  except  their  metre; 
the  former,  therefore,  just  merits  the  name  of  Poet ;  the 
other  should  rather  be  called  a  Natural  Philosopher  than  a 
Poet.'t 

The  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  position  of 
Empedocles,  indicated  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  is  not 
without  significance.  That  men  such  as  Hegel,  Eitter, 
Zeller,  and  Tennemann  should  see  reasons  for  different 
classification  cannot  be  without  importance  to  the  historian. 
Their  arguments  destroy  each  other ;  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  they  all  build  upon  false  grounds.  Each  view 
has  a  certain  truth  in  it ;  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  cause 
of  the  difference  seems  to  be  this :  Empedocles  has  some  of 
the  Pythagorean,  Eleatic,  Heraclitic,  and  Anaxagorean  in  his 
system ;  so  that  each  historian,  detecting  one  of  these 
elements,  and  omitting  to  give  due  importance  to  the  others, 
has  connected  Empedocles  with  the  system  to  which  that  one 
element  belongs.     Eitter  and  Zeller  have,   however,   been 

*  DioG.  Laebt.  lib.  viii.  c.  ii.  §  3. 

t  Be  Poet.,  c.  i.  It  is  indeed  quite  possible  that  Diogenes  may  have  had 
before  him  a  book  -wtpl  -woirtrSiv,  perhaps  one  of  the  many  spurious  treatises  current 
under  Aristotle's  name ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  Aristotle  would  have  expressed 
an  opinion  so  contrary  to  the  one  given  in  his  authentic  work. 
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aware  of  some  of  the  complex  relations  of  the  doctrine,  but 
failed,  we  think,  in  giving  it  its  true  position. 

Eespecting  human  knowledge,  Empedocles  belongs  partly 
to  the  Eleatics.  With  them,  he  complained  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  Senses ;  and  looked  for  truth  only  in  Reason, 
which  is  partly  human  and  partly  divine  :  it  is  partly  clouded 
by  the  senses.  The  divine  knowledge  is  opposed  to  sensuous 
knowledge ;  for  man  cannot  approach  the  divine,  neither  can 
he  seize  it  with  the  hand  nor  the  eye.  Hence  Empedocles 
conjoined  the  duty  of  contemplating  God  in  the  mind.  But 
he  appears  to  have  proclaimed  the  existence  of  this  divine 
knowledge  without  attempting  to  determine  its  relation  to 
human  knowledge.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  rather 
Xenophanes  than  Parmenides."*^ 

We  have  no  clear  testimony  of  his  having  studied  the 
works  of  Anaxagoras ;  but,  if  we  had,  it  might  not  be  difficult 
to  explain  his  inferior  theory  of  knowledge  ;  for,  in  truth,  the 
theory  of  Anaxagoras  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age  to 
be  rightly  apprehended.  Empedocles  adhered  to  the  Eleatic 
theory.  With  Xenophanes,  he  bewailed  the  delusion  of  the 
senses  and  experience.     Listen  to  his  lament : 

Swift-fated  and  conscious,  bow  brief  is  life's  pleasureless  portion ! 

Like  the  wind-driven  smoke,  they  are  carried  backwards  and  forwards, 

Each  trusting  to  nought  save  what  his  experience  vouches, 

On  all  sides  distracted  ;  yet  wishing  to  find  out  the  whole  truth, 

In  vain  ;  neither  by  eye  nor  ear  perceptible  to  man, 

Nor  to  be  grasped  by  mind :  and  thou,  when  thus  thou  hast  wandered, 

Wilt  find  that  no  further  reaches  the  knowledge  of  mortals. 

These  verses  seem  to  indicate  a  scepticism  of  Reason 
as  well  as  of  the  Senses  ;  but  other  passages  show  that  he 
upheld  the  integrity  of  Reason,  which  he  thought  was  only 
prevented  from  revealing  the  whole  truth  because  it  was 
imprisoned  in  the  body.  Mundane  existence  was,  in  his 
system,  the  doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  had  been  dis- 
graced from  Heaven.  The  Fall  of  Man  he  thus  distinctly 
enunciated : 

*  HaWng  quoted  Aristotle's  testimony  of  the  sensuous  nature  of  knowledge  in 
tho  Empedoclean  theory,  we  need  only  here  refer  to  it ;  adding  that  in  this  respect 
Empedocles  ranks  with  Parmenides  rather  than  with  Xenophanes. 
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This  is  the  law  of  Fate,  of  the  Otxis  an  olden  enactment, 
If  with  guilt  or  murder  a  Daemon  *  polluteth  his  members, 
Thrice  ten  thousand  years  must  he  wander  apart  from  the  blessed. 
Hence,  doomed  I  stray,  a  fugitive  from  Gods  and  an  outcast, 
To  raging  strife  submissive. 

But  he  had  some  more  philosophical  ground  to  go  upon 
when  he  wished  to  prove  the  existence  of  Eeason  and  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  He  maintained  that  like  could  only  be 
known  by  like :  through  earth  we  learn  the  earth,  through 
fire  we  learn  fire,  through  strife  we  learn  strife,  and  through 
love  we  learn  love.  If,  therefore,!  like  could  only  be  known 
by  like,  the  Divine  could  only  be  known  by  Divine  Eeason ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  Divine  is  recognised  by  man,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  Divine  exists.  Knowledge  and  Existence 
mutually  imply  each  other. 

Empedocles  resembles  Xenophanes  also  in  his  attacks  on 
anthropomorphism.  God,  he  says,  has  neither  head  adjusted 
to  limbs  like  human  beings,  nor  legs,  nor  hands : 

He  is,  wholly  and  perfectly,  mind  ineffable,  holy, 

With  rapid  and  swift-glancing  thought  pervading  the  whole  world. 

We  may  compare  these  verses  with  the  line  of  Xenophanes— 

Without  labour  he  ruleth  all  things  by  reason  and  insight. 

Thus  far  Empedocles  belonged  to  the  Eleatics.  The  traces 
of  Pythagoras  are  fewer ;  for  we  cannot  regard  as  such 
aU  those  analogies  which  the  ingenuity  of  some  critics  has 
detected.  J  In  his  life,  and  in  his  moral  precepts,  there  is  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Pythagoras ;  but  in  his  philosophy  we 
see  none  beyond  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  and  the 
consequent  abstinence  fi-om  animal  food. 

Heraclitus  had  said  there  was  nothing  but  a  perpetual 
flux  of  things,  that  the  whole  world  of  phenomena  was  as  a 

*  An  immortal  soul. 

t  We  are  here  thinking  for  Empedocles ;  we  have  no  other  authority  for  this 
statement,  than  that  something  of  the  kind  is  wanting  to  make  out  a  plausible 
explanation  of  what  is  only  implied  in  the  fragments  extant.  The  fragments  tell 
us  that  he  believed  in  Reason  as  the  transcendent  faculty ;  and  also  that  Reason 
did  in  some  way  recognise  the  Divine.  All  we  have  done  is  to  supply  the  link 
wanting.  '' 

t  See  them  noticed  in  Zeller,  Phihs.  der  Gnechen,  pp.  169-173  (1845). 
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flowing  river,  ever-changing  yet  apparently  the  same.  Ana- 
xagoras  had  also  said  that  there  was  no  creation  of  elements 
but  only  an  arrangement.  Empedocles  was  now  to  amal- 
gamate these  views.     '  Fools ! '  he  exclaims, 

Who  think  aught  can  begin  to  be  which  formerly  was  not, 

Or,  that  aught  which  is,  can  perish  and  utterly  decay.* 

Another  truth  I  now  unfold :  no  natural  birth 

Is  there  of  mortal  things,  nor  death's  destruction  final; 

Nothing  is  there  but  a  mingling,  and  then  a  separation  of  the  mingled. 

Which  are  called  a  birth  and  death  by  ignorant  mortals.'  f 

So  distinct  a  relationship  as  these  verses  manifest  towards 
both  Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras  will  account  for  the  classi- 
fication adopted  by  Hegel,  Zeller,  and  Renouvier;  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  greater  strength  to  our  opinion  of  Empe- 
docles as  the  successor  of  these  two. 

The  differences  are  however  as  great  as  the  resemblances. 
Having  asserted  that  all  things  were  but  a  mingling  and  a 
separation,  he  must  have  admitted  the  existence  of  certain 
primary  elements  which  were  the  materials  mingled. 

Heraclitus  had  aflSrmed  Fire  to  be  both  the  principle  and 
the  element;  both  the  moving,  mingling  force,  and  the 
mingled  matter.  Anaxagoras,  with  great  logical  consistency, 
affirmed  that  the  primary  elements  were  homoeomericB,  since 
nothing  could  proceed  from  nothing,  and  whatever  was 
arranged  must,  therefore,  be  an  arrangement  of  primary 
elements.  Empedocles  affirmed  that  the  primary  elements 
were  Four,  viz.  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water :  out  of  these  all 
other  things  proceed ;  all  things  are  but  the  various  minglings 

of  these  four. 

Now,  that  this  is  an  advance  on  both  the  preceding  con- 
ceptions will  scarcely  be  denied ;  it  bears  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  being  a  later  conception,  and  a  modification  of  its 
predecessors.  Nevertheless,  although  superior  as  a  physical 
view,  it  has  not  the  logical  consistency  of  the  view  maintained 

*  Compare  Anaxagoras,  as  quoted  p.  77 :  *  Wrongly  do  the  Greeks  suppose 
that  aught  begins  or  ceases  to  be.' 

t  Compare  Anaxagoras :  '  So  that  all-becoming  might  more  properly  be  called 
becoming  mixed,  and  all-corruption  becoming  separate.' 
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by  Anaxagoras ;  for,  as  Empedocles  taught  that  like  can  only 
be  known  by  like,  i.  e.  that  existence  and  knowledge  were 
identical  and  mutually  implicative,  he  ought  to  have  main- 
tained that  whatever  is  recognised  by  the  mind  as  distinct, 
must  be  distinct  in  esse. 

With  respect  to  the  Formative  Power,  we  see  the  traces  of 
Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
Heiuclitus  maintained  that  Fire  was  impeUed  by  irresistible 
Desire  to  transform  itself  into  some  determinate  existence. 
Anaxagoras  maintained  that  the  infinite  InteUigence  was  the 
great  Architect  who  arranged  aU  the  material  elements,  the 
Mind  that  controUed  and  fashioned  Matter.  The  great  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  systems  is,  that  the  Fire  trans- 
forms itself,  the  Nous  transforms  something  which  is  radicaUy 
different  from  itself.  Both  these  conceptions  were  amal- 
gamated by  Empedocles.  He  taught  that  Love  was  the 
creative  power.  Wherever  there  is  a  mixture  of  different 
elements  Love  is  exerted. 

Here  we  see  the  Desire  of  Heraclitus  subHmed  into  its 
highest  expression,  and  the  Nous  of  Anaxagoras  reduced  to 
its  moral  expression.  Love.  The  difficulties  of  the  HeracHtean 
doctrine,  namely,  as  to  how  Fire  can  ever  become  anything 
different  from  Fire,  are  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ana- 
xagorean  dualism  ;  while  the  difficulties  of  the  Anaxagorean 
doctrine,  namely,  as  to  how  the  great  Arranger  was  moved 
and  incited  to  arrange  the  primary  elements,  are  in  some 
measure  avoided  by  the  natural  desire  of  Love  (Aphrodite). 

But  there  was  a  difficulty  stiU  to  be  overcome.  If  Love  was 
the  creator,  that  is,  the  Mingler,  what  caused  separation  ?  To 
explain  this,  he  had  recourse  to  Hate.  As  the  perfect  state  of 
supramundane  existence  was  harmony,  the  imperfect  state  of 
mundane  existence  was  Discord.  Love  was,  therefore,  the 
Formative  Principle,  and  Hate  the  Destructive.  Hence  he 
said  that 

All  the  members  of  God  war  together,  one  after  the  other. 

This  is  but  the  phrase  of  Heraclitus,  ^  Strife  is  the  parent  of 
an  thmgs.    It  IS  nevertheless  most  probable  that  Empedocles 


regarded  Hate  as  only  a  mundane  power,  as  only  operating 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  and  nowise  disturbing  the  abode 
of  the  Gods.-^  For,  inasmuch  as  Man  is  a  fallen  and  per- 
verted God,  doomed  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  sky- 
aspiring,  but  sense-clouded ;  so  may  Hate  be  only  perverted 
Love,  struggling  through  space.  Does  not  this  idea  accord 
with  what  we  know  of  his  opinions  ?  His  conception  of  God, 
that  is,  of  the  One,  was  that  of  a  '  sphere  in  the  bosom  of 
harmony  fixed,  in  calm  rest,  gladly  rejoicing.'  This  quies- 
cent sphere,  which  is  Love,  exists  above  and  aroimd  the 
moved  World.  Certain  points  are  loosened  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  elements,  but  the  unity  established  by  Love 
continues.  Bitter  is  convinced  that  '  Hate  has  only  power 
over  the  smaller  portion  of  existence,  over  that  part  which, 
disconnecting  itself  from  the  whole,  contaminates  itself  with 
crime,  and  thereby  devolves  to  the  errors  of  mortals.' 

Our  account  of  Empedocles  will  be  found  to  vary  con- 
siderably from  that  in  Aristotle ;  but  our  excuse  is  furnished 
by  the  great  Stagirite  himself,  who  is  constantly  telling  us 
that  Empedocles  gave  no  reasons  for  his  opinions.  Moreover, 
Aristotle  makes  us  aware  that  his  own  interpretation  is  open 
to  question  ;  for  he  says,  that  this  interpretation  can  only  be 
obtained  by  pushing  the  premises  of  Empedocles  to  their 
legitimate  conclusions ;  a  process  which  destroys  all  his- 
torical integrity,  for  what  thinker  does  push  his  premises  to 
their  utmost  limits  ? 

§  rv.  Democritus. 

The  laughing  Philosopher,  the  traditional  antithesis  to 
Heraclitus,  was  bom  at  Abdera  (the  new  settlement  of  the 
Teians  after  their  abandonment  of  Ionia),  in  the  80th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  460).  His  claim  to  the  title  of  Laugher,  o  rysXa- 
gIvos,  has  been  disputed,  and  by  modems  generally  rejected. 
Perhaps  the  native  stupidity  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
renowned  for  abusing  the  privilege  of  being  stupid,  afforded 

*  An  opinion  subsequently  put  forth  by  Plato  in  the  Thcedrus. 
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him  incessant  matter  for  laughter.  Perhaps  he  was  by 
nature  satirical,  and  thought  ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  He 
was  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family,  so  wealthy  that  it  enter- 
tained Xerxes  at  Abdera.  Xerxes  in  recompense  left  some 
of  his  Magi  to  instruct  the  young  Democritus.  Doubtless  it 
was  their  tales  of  the  wonders  of  their  native  land,  and  of 
the  deep  unspeakable  wisdom  of  their  priests,  which  inspired 
him  with  the  passion  for  travel.  '  I,  of  all  men,'  he  says,  *  of 
my  day,  have  travelled  over  the  greatest  extent  of  country, 
exploring  the  most  distant  lands ;  most  climates  and  regions 
have  I  visited,  and  listened  to  the  most  experienced  and 
wisest  of  men ;  and  in  the  calculations  of  line-measuring  no 
one  hath  surpassed  me,  not  even  the  Egyptians,  amongst 
whom  I  sojourned  five  years.'  In  travel  he  spent  his  patri- 
mony :  but  he  exchanged  it  for  an  amount  of  knowledge 
which  no  one  had  previously  equalled.  The  Abderites,  on 
his  return,  looked  on  him  with  vague  wonder.  The  sun- 
burnt traveller  brought  with  him  knowledge  which,  to  them, 
must  have  appeared  divine.  He  exhibited  a  few  samples  of 
his  lore,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
was  at  once  exalted  to  the  summit  of  that  power  to  which  it 
is  a  nation's  pride  to  bow.  He  was  offered  political  supre- 
macy, but  wisely  declined  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  detail  here  the  various  anecdotes  which 
tradition  hands  down  respecting  him.  They  are  mostly  either 
impossible  or  improbable.  That,  for  instance,  of  his  having 
put  out  his  eyes  with  a  burning-glass,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  more  perfectly  and  undisturbedly  acquainted  with  his 
reason,  is  in  violent  contradiction  to  his  theory  of  the  eye 
being  one  of  the  great  inlets  to  the  soul.  Tradition  is  less 
questionable  in  its  account  of  his  having  led  a  quiet  sober 
life,  and  of  his  dying  at  a  very  advanced  age.  More. we 
cannot  credit. 

Respecting  his  Philosophy  there  is  some  certain  evidence ; 
but  it  has  been  so  variously  interpreted,  and  is  in  many  parts 
so  obscure,  that  historians  have  been  at  a  loss  to  give  it  its 
due  position  in  relation  to  other  systems.     Eeinhold,  Brandis, 
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Marbach,  and  Hermann  view  him  as  an  Ionian ;  Buhle  and 
Tenneman,  as  an  Eleatic ;  Hegel,  as  the  successor  of  Hera- 
clitus,  and  the  predecessor  of  Anaxagoras;  Eitter,  as  a 
Sophist ;  and  Zeller,  as  the  precursor  of  Anaxagoras.  Of 
all  these  attempts  at  classification,  that  by  Eitter  seems  to 
me  the  worst.  Because  Democritus  has  an  occasional  phrase 
implying  great  vanity— and  those  mentioned  by  Eitter  seem 
to  us  to  imply  nothing  of  the  kind— he  is  said  to  be  a  Sophist ! 

Democritus  is  distmguished  from  the  lonians  by  the  denial 
of  all  sensible  quality  to  the  primary  elements ;  from  the 
Eleatics  by  his  affirmation  of  the  existence  of  a  multiplicity 
of  elements ;  from  Heraclitus  on  the  same  ground ;  from 
Anaxagoras,  as  we  shall  see  presently  ;  and  from  Empedocles, 
by  denying  the  Four  Elements,  and  the  Formative  Love. 
All  these  differences  are  radical.  The  resemblances,  such  as 
they  are,  may  have  been  coincidences,  or  derived  from  one 
or  two  of  the  later  thinkers  :  Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras, 
for  example. 

What  did  Democritus  teach  ?  This  question  we  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  somewhat  differently  from  other  historians ; 
but  our  answer  shall  be  wholly  grounded  on  precise  and 
certain  data,  wi~h  no  other  novelty  than  that  of  developing 
the  system  from  its  central  principles. 

To  commence  with  Knowledge,  and  with  the  passage  of 
Aristotle,  universally  accredited  though  variously  interpreted : 
'  Democritus  says,  that  either  nothing  is  true,  or  what  is 
true  is  not  evident  to  us.  Universally,  in  his  system,  the 
sensation  constitutes  the  thought,  and  as  at  the  same  time  it 
is  but  a  change  [in  the  sentient  being],  the  sensible  pheno- 
mena (i.e.  sensations)  are  of  necessity  true.'  *  This  pregnant 
passage  means,  I  think,  that  sensation,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
sensation,  must  be  true  :  that  is,  true  subjectively ;  but  sen- 
sation, inasmuch  as  it  is  sensation,  cannot  be  true  objectively. 
M.  Eenouvier  thinks  that  Democritus  was  the  first  to  intro- 

iTiV  y.\v  rhu  a1a0r,<riy  ravTrjy  5'  ,Jyai  i^Woiuxny,  rh  <paiy6fiepoy  KarA  r^y  aiaOvaiy  4B 
iydyKTis  itKrieks  flvai.^Metaph.  iv.  5. 
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duce  this  distinction ;  but  our  readers  will  remember  that  it 
was  tlie  distinction  established  by  Anaxagoras.  Sextus 
Empiricus  quotes  the  very  words  of  Democritus  :  The  sweet 
exists  only  in  form,  the  bitter  in  form,  the  hot  in  form,  the 
cold  in  form,  colour  in  form ;  but  in  causal  reality  {alTirj)  * 
only  atoms  and  space  exist.  The  sensible  things  which  are 
supposed  by  opinion  to  exist  have  no  real  existence,  but 
only  atoms  and  space  exist.'  t  When  he  says  that  sweetness, 
heat,  colour,  etc.,  exist  in  form  only,  he  means  that  they  are 
sensible  images  constantly  emanating  from  things ;  a  notion 
we  shall  explain  presently.  A  little  further  on,  Sextus 
reports  the  opinion,  that  we  only  perceive  that  which  falls  in 
upon  us  according  to  the  disposition  of  our  bodies ;  all  else 
is  hidden  from  us. 

Neither  Condillac  nor  Destutt  de  Tracy  has  more  distinctly 
identified  sensation  and  thought,  than  Democritus  has  in 
the  above  passages.  But  he  does  so  in  the  spirit  of  Kant 
rather  than  that  of  Condillac  ;  for,  although  with  the  latter 
ho  would  say,  '  Penser,  c'est  sentir,'  yet  he  would  with  the 
former  draw  the  distinction  between  phenomenal  and  nou- 
menal  perception. 

But  did  sensation  constitute  all  knowledge  ?  Was  there 
nothing  to  guide  man  but  the  reports  of  his  senses  ?  Demo- 
critus said  there  was  Reflection.X 

Eeflection  was  not  the  source  of  absolute  truth,  but  ful- 
filled a  controlling  office,  and  established  certitude,  as  far  as 
there  could  be  certitude  in  human  knowledge.  Democritus, 
aware  that  most  of  our  conceptions  are  derived  through  the 
Senses,  was  also  aware  that  many  of  them  were  utterly  in- 
dependent, and  in  seeming  defiance  of  the  Senses.  Thus  the 
'  infinitely  small '  and  the  '  infinitely  great '  escape  Sense, 
but  are  affirmed  by  Eeflection.  So  also  the  atoms,  which  his 
Reason  told  him  were  the  primary  elements  of  things,  could 
never  have  become  known  by  Sense. 

•  Modern  editors  read  ir€r},  *  in  reality.*     We  are  inclined  however  to  preserve 
the  old  reading,  as  more  antithetical  to  v6fKfi. 
f  Adv.  Mathem.  vii.  163. 
X  Aidyoia :  etymology,  no  less  than  psychology,  justifies  this  translation. 
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He  was  not  content  with  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras.  There 
were  difficulties  which  remained  unsolved  by  it;  which, 
indeed,  had  never  been  appreciated.  Democritus  set  himself 
to  solve  the  grand  problem.  How  do  we  perceive  external 
things  ?  It  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  say  that  we  perceive 
them  by  the  Senses.  This  is  no  better  an  explanation  than 
that  of  the  occult  quality  of  opium,  given  by  Moliere's  phy- 
sician :  '  L'opium  endormit  parcequ'il  a  une  vertu  soporifique.' 
The  question  arises  :—How  is  it  that  the  Senses  perceive  ? 

No  one  had  asked  this  question ;  to  have  asked  it,  was  to 
form  an  era  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  Men  began  by 
reasoning  on  the  reports  of  the  Senses,  unsuspicious  of  error : 
when  they  saw  anything,  they  concluded  that  what  they  saw 
existed  and  existed  as  they  saw  it.  Afterwards  came  others 
who  began  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  Senses.  Lastly, 
came  those  who  denied  that  accuracy  altogether,  and  pro- 
nounced the  reports  to  be  mere  delusions.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion forced  itself  on  the  mind  of  Democritus— In  what 
manner  could  the  Senses  perceive  external  things  ?  Once 
settle  the  modus  operandi,  and  then  the  real  efficacy  of  the 
Senses  may  be  estimated. 

^  The  hypothesis  by  which  he  attempted  to  explain  percep- 
tion was  both  ingenious  and  bold;  and  many  centuries 
elapsed  before  a  better  one  was  suggested.  He  supposed  that 
all  things  were  constantly  throwing  off  images  of  them- 
selves {£iB<o\a),  which,  after  assimilating  to  themselves  the 
surrounding  air,  enter  the  soul  by  the  pores  of  the  sensitive 
organ.  The  eye,  for  example,  is  composed  of  aqueous 
humours  ;  and  water  sees.  But  how  does  water  see  ?  It  is 
diaphanous,  and  receives  the  image  of  whatever  is  presented 
to  it. 

This  is  a  very  rude  hypothesis ;  but  did  not  phHosophers, 
for  centuries,  believe  that  their  senses  received  impressions  of 
things,  as  wax  receives  the  impressions  of  a  seal  ?  and  did 
they  not  suppose  that  images  of  things  were  reflected  in  the 
mind?  This  latter  hypothesis  is,  perhaps,  less  obviously 
fantastic  and  gratuitous ;  but  how  does  the  mind  become  a 
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mirror  reflecting  the  images?  The  hypothesis  stands  as 
much  in  need  of  explanation  as  the  phenomenon  it  pretends 
to  explain. 

The  hypothesis  of  Democritns,  once  admitted,  serves  its 
purpose  ;  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent.  Only  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  a  body  is  thrown  off  in  the  shape  of  an 
slBcoXov  or  image,  and  even  that  imperfectly  and  obscurely. 
The  figure  thrown  off  is  not  a  perfect  image  of  the  object 
throwing  it  off.  It  is  only  an  image  of  the  external  form, 
and  is  subject  to  variations  in  its  passage  to  the  mind.  This 
being  the  case,  the  strictly  phenomenal  nature  of  all  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  deduced.  The  idols  or  images,  being 
themselves  imperfect,  our  knowledge  is  necessarily  imperfect. 

With  this  theory  of  Knowledge  how  could  he  answer  the 
other,  greater,  question  of  Creation?  It  is  said  that  he 
rejected  The  One  of  the  Eleatics,  The  Four  of  Empedocles, 
and  the  Homoeomerice  of  Anaxagoras,  and  declared  Atoms, 
invisible  and  intangible,  to  be  the  primary  elements ;  and 
that  all  things  were  but  modes  of  one  of  the  triple  arrange- 
ments, namely,  configuration,  combination,  and  position. 
The  atom,  being  indivisible,  is  necessarily  one  :  and,  being 
one,  is  necessarily  self-existent.  His  atoms  were  concrete 
bodies,  each  with  its  own  magnitude,  figure,  and  movement : 
escaping  our  sensuous  perception  because  of  their  smallness, 
but  capable  of  being  perceived  by  minds  of  more  delicate 
sensibility.  It  was  through  the  movements  and  collisions  of 
these  atoms  that  our  Cosmos  acquired  its  distinctive  forms 
and  laws.  He  did  not  find  it  necessary,  with  Anaxagoras 
and  Empedocles,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  external  agency  in 
setting  these  atoms  in  motion.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  they  had  a  motion  of  their  own  as  a  constituent  pro- 
perty. He  further  maintained  that  every  motion  was  neces- 
sarily determined  by  one  or  more  antecedent  motions.  In- 
deed, he  recognised  the  action  of  fixed  laws  everywhere, 
what  is  called  Chance  being  only  the  name  in  which  men 
cloak  their  ignorance  of  Law.*     By  this  hypothesis,  Demo- 

*  Mth^lach:  Fragmenta,  p.  167. 
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critus  satisfied  the  demands  of  those  who  declared  that  the 
self-existent  must  be  One ;  and  of  those  who  declared  that 
there  were  many  things  existing,  and  that  the  One  could 
never  be  more  than  the  One,  never  become  the  Many.  He 
amalgamated  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  schools  in  his  specula- 
tion, correcting  both.  He,  doubtless,  derived  this  idea  from 
the  homoeomerice  of  Anaxagoras ;  or,  as  those  who  place 
Anaxagoras  later  than  Democritus  would  say,  originated  this 
idea.  It  becomes  a  question,  therefore,  which  of  these 
speculations  bears  the  impress  of  greater  maturity.  On  this 
question  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce.  The  idea  of 
homoeomerice  betrays  its  more  primitive  nature  in  this  :  it 
attributes  positive  qualities  to  atoms,  which  qualities  are  not 
changed  or  affected  by  combination  or  arrangement.  The  idea 
of  the  atom  divested  of  all  quality,  and  only  assuming  that 
quality  as  phenomenal  when  in  combination  with  other 
atoms,  and  changing  its  quality  with  every  change  of  com- 
bination, is  indubitably  a  far  more  scientific  speculation ;  it 
is  also  obviously  later  in  point  of  development. 

From  the  axiom  that  only  '  like  can  act  upon  like,'  Anaxa- 
goras formed  his  homoeomerice,  Democritus  accepted  the 
axiom,  but  gave  it  a  wider  application.  K  only  like  can  act 
upon  like,  said  he,  then  must  all  things  be  alike  in  esse ;  and 
the  only  differences  are  those  of  phenomena,  i.  e.  of  mani- 
festation ;  these  depend  on  combination  and  arrangement. 

Atomism  is  homoeomerianism  stripped  of  qualities.  It 
is  therefore  the  system  of  Anaxagoras  greatly  improved. 

The  Atomism  of  Democritus  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  as  a  speculation.  Leibnitz,  many  centuries  after- 
wards, was  led  to  a  doctrine  essentially  similar;  his  cele- 
brated '  Monadologie  '  is  but  Atomism,  with  a  new  termi- 
nology. Leibnitz  called  his  Monad  a/orce,  which  to  him  was 
the  prima  materia.  Democritus  also  denied  that  atoms  had 
any  weight ;  they  had  only  force,  and  it  was  the  impulsion 
given  by  superior  force  which  constituted  weight.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  not  only  did  these  thinkers  concur  in 
their  doctrine  of  atomism,  but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their 
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doctrine  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  :  a  coincidence  which 
gives  weight  to  the  supposition  that  in  both  minds  one 
doctrine  was  dependent  on  the  other.* 

Attempts  have  been  made,  from  certain  expressions  attri- 
buted to  Democritus,  to  deduce  an  Intelligence,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  the  Anaxagorean  doctrine,  as  the  Formative 
Principle.  But  the  evidence  is  so  small  and  so  questionable, 
that  we  refrain  from  pronouncing  on  it.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
attributed  the  formation  of  things  to  Destiny ;  but  whether 
that  Destiny  was  intelligent  or  not  is  uncertain. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  his  system  was  an 
advance  on  that  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  two  great  points 
of  psychology  and  physics,  which  we  have  considered  at 
length,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  both  a  very  decided  pro- 
gress, and  the  opening  of  a  new  line  in  each  department. 

*  Aucune  des  id^es  que  I'antiquit^  nous  a  transmises  n'a  eu  une  plus  grande  ni 
meme  une  pareille  fortune.  II  faut  que  les  inventeurs  de  la  doctrine  atomistique 
soient  tombes  de  prime-abord,  ou  sur  la  clef  meme  des  ph^nom^nes  naturels,  ou  sup 
une  conception  que  la  constitution  de  1' esprit  huraain  lui  sugg^re  in^vitablement 
dans  les  efforts  qu'il  fait  pour  saisir  la  clef  des  ph^nom^nes  naturels.— Cournot  : 
Traite  de  T Enchainement  des  Idies  fondamentales  dans  les  Sciences  et  dans  F Hisioire, 
1861,  i.  245. 
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Summary  of  the  two  fiest  Epochs. 

In  the  various  attempts  of  Philosophy  which  we  have 
hitherto  followed,  three  remarkable  results  have  been  at- 
tained, and  these  contain,  as  it  were,  the  germs  of  all  sub- 
sequent speculation.  First,  the  disengagement  of  thought 
from  theological  bias,  and  the  endeavour  to  find  in 
things  themselves  an  explanation  of  their  various  changes."^ 
It  was  an  objective  aim  though  the  subjective  Method  was 
employed.  It  was  a  failure,  because  the  Method  was  in- 
competent. 

'  During  the  century  and  a  half  between  Thales  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  '  we 
have  passed  in  review  twelve  distinct  schemes  of  philosophy. 
Of  most  of  these  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  each  speculated 
upon  nature  in  an  original  vein  of  his  own.  Anaximenes  and 
Diogenes,  Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  Leukippus  and  De- 
mokrites  may  indeed  be  coupled  together  as  kindred  pairs, 
yet  by  no  means  in  such  a  manner  that  the  second  of  the  two 
is  a  mere  disciple  and  copyist  of  the  first.  Such  abundance 
and  variety  of  speculative  genius  and  invention  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Hellenic  mind. 
The  prompting  of  intelligent  curiosity,  the  thirst  for  some 
plausible  hypothesis  to  explain  the  Kosmos  and  its  gene- 
ration, the  belief  that  a  basis  might  be  found  in  the  Kosmos 
itself  apart  from  those  mythical  personifications  which  dwelt 
both  in  the  popular  mind  and  in  the  poetical  Theogonies,  the 

*  '  Realismus  war  die  erste  Denkart.  AUes  Philosophiren  geht  davon  aus  einige 
Merkmale  unter  welchen  die  Dinge  gedacht  werden  abzusondem  und  ihren 
Grund  aufzusuchen  zuerst  in  dem  Zusammengesetzten  selbst,  in  den  Objecten, 
nicht  in  dem  Verstande,  der  den  Begriff  des  Objects  erzeugt  hat.' — Tennemann: 
Gesch,  der  Phil.  i.  46. 
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mental  effort  required  to  select  some  known  agency  and  to 
connect  it  by  a  chain  of  reasoning  with  the  result,  all  this  is 
a  new  phenomena  in  the  human  mind.'  * 

The  Second  Result  was  a  conviction  of  the  uncertainty  of 
Knowledge,  dependent  upon  the  Senses ;  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  tools  with  which 
any  further  attempt  could  be  made.  The  failure  of  philo- 
sophers in  solving  the  problem  led  them  to  examine  the 
causes  of  the  failure.  From  investigating  cosmical  facts  they 
turned  to  the  investigation  of  mental  facts.  Psychology  was 
commenced. 

The  objective  and  subjective  worlds  thus  became  the 
domain  of  Philosophy.  Ontology  and  Psychology  were  then, 
as  now,  its  two  great  objects  of  research ;  and  were  then,  as 
now,  investigated  on  the  same  Method,  with  but  slightly 
varying  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  conclusions.  Demo- 
critus  is  at  the  standing-point  of  Leibnitz ;  Heraclitus  is  at 
the  standing-point  of  Hegel:  a  striking  lesson  of  the  in- 
competence of  the  Method  ! 

The  Third  Eesult  is  the  institution  of  Dialectics.  The  in- 
vestigation into  the  sources  and  validity  of  Knowledge  having 
proved  the  Senses  to  be  fallacious  and  the  Reason  fallible, 
led  to  the  necessity  of  a  criticism  of  the  modes  of  human 
thought,  and  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  sources  of  error. 
Logic,  or  the  science  of  philosophical  tools,  thus  took  its 
place  beside  Ontology  and  Psychology. 

In  these  three  departments  all  Philosophy  is  comprised. 
And  these  three  were  all  evolved  during  the  century  and  a  half 
we  have  just  surveyed.  Our  future  course  will  make  us 
acquainted  with  various  changes  of  aspect,  with  various 
combinations  and  modifications  of  the  Elements,  but  with  no 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  problems,  and  with  no  change  in 
the  spirit  of  the  search. 


*  Gbote  :  Plato,  i.  89. 
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The  first  crisis.  The  insufficiency  of  Philosophy  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Existence  and  to  establish  a  basis 
of  certitude  produces  a  sceptical  indifference. 


THE  SOPHISTS. 

§  1.  What  weee  they? 

THE  Sophists  are  a  much  calumniated  race.  That  they 
should  have  been  so  formerly  is  not  surprising ;  that  they 
should  be  so  still,  is  an  evidence  that  historical  criticism  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  In  raising  our  voices  to  defend  them 
we  are  aware  of  the  paradox ;  but  looked  at  nearly,  the 
paradox  is  greater  on  the  side  of  those  who  credit  and 
repeat  the  traditional  account.  In  truth,  we  know  of  few 
charges  so  unanimous  yet  so  paradoxical  as  that  brought 
against  the  Sophists.*  It  is  as  if  mankind  had  consented 
to  judge  of  Socrates  by  the  representation  of  him  in  The 
Clouds,  The  caricature  of  Socrates  by  Aristophanes  is 
quite  as  near  the  truth  as  the  caricature  of  the  Sophists 
by  Plato ;  t  with  this   difference,   that  in  the   one  case  it 

*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  novel  view  of  the  position  and  character  of  the 
Sophists  advanced  in  this  Chapter  was  published  five  years  before  the  admirable 
Chapter  of  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  wherein  that  erudite  and  thoughtful 
writer  brings  his  learning  and  sagacity  to  the  most  thorough  elucidation  of  the 
question  it  has  yet  received.  In  claiming  priority  in  this  point  of  historical 
criticism,  it  is  right  for  me  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  G-rote  substantiates  his  view 
with  overwhelming  force  of  argument  and  citation ;  and  in  revising  the  present 
Chapter  1  have  befn  much  indebted  to  his  criticisms  and  citations. 

t  See  in  particular  that  amusing  dialogue  the  Eiitkydemus,  which  is  quite  as 
exaggerated  as  Aristoptianks. 
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was  inspired  by  political,  in  the  other  by  speculative  anti- 
pathy. 

On  the  Sophists  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  antagonists ; 
and  the  history  of  mankind  clearly  proves  that  the  enmities 
which  arise  from  difference  of  race  and  coimtry  are  feeble 
compared  with  the  enmities  which  arise  from  difference  of 
creed:  the  former  may  be  lessened  by  contact  and  inter- 
course; the  latter  are  only  aggravated.  Plato  had  every 
reason  to  dislike  the  Sophists  and  their  opinions  ;  he  there- 
fore lost  no  occasion  of  ridiculing  the  one  and  misrepresenting 
the  other.  And  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remembrance  that 
this  hostility  was  peculiarly  Platonic,  and  not  Socratic ;  for, 
as  Mr.  Grote  reminds  us,  there  is  no  such  marked  antithesis 
between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  in  the  biographical  work  of 
Xenophon.  Plato,  however,  and  those  who  followed  Plato, 
misrepresented  the  Sophists,  as  in  all  ages  antagonists  have 
misrepresented  each  other. 

The  Sophists  were  wealthy ;  the  Sophists  were  powerful ; 
the  Sophists  were  dazzling,  rhetorical,  and  not  profound. 
Interrogate  human  nature — above  all,  the  nature  of  philo- 
sophers—and ask  what  will  be  the  sentiment  entertained 
respecting  these  Sophists  by  their  rivals.  Ask  the  solitary 
thinker  what  is  his  opinion  of  the  showy,  powerful,  but 
shallow  rhetorician  who  usurps  the  attention  of  the  world. 
The  man  of  convictions  has  at  all  times  a  superb  contempt 
for  the  man  of  mere  oratorical  or  dialectical  display.  The 
thinker  knows  that  the  world  is  ruled  by  Thought ;  yet  he 
sees  Expression  gaining  the  world's  attention.  He  knows 
perhaps  that  he  has  within  him  thoughts  pregnant  with 
human  welfare  ;  yet  he  sees  the  giddy  multitude  intoxicated 
with  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  some  plausible  fallacy,  clothed 
in  persuasive  language.  He  sees  through  the  fallacy,  but 
cannot  make  others  as  clear-sighted.  His  warning  is  un- 
heeded ;  his  wisdom  is  spumed  ;  his  ambition  is  frustrated ; 
the  popular  idol  is  carried  onward  in  triumph.  The  neglected 
thinker  would  not  be  human  if  he  bore  this  with  equanimity. 
He  does  not.  He  is  loud  and  angry  in  lamenting  the  fate  of  a 


world  that  can  be  so  led ;  loud  and  angry  in  his  contempt  of 
one  who  could  so  lead  it.  Should  he  become  the  critic  or 
historian  of  his  age,  what  exactness  ought  we  to  expect  in 
his  account  of  the  popular  idol  ? 

Somewhat  of  this  kind  was  the  relation  in  which  the 
Sophists  and  Philosophers  stood  to  each  other. 

The  Sophists  were  hated  by  some  because  they  were 
powerful,  by  others  because  shallow;  and  were  misrepre- 
sented by  all.  In  later  times  their  antagonism  to  Socrates 
has  brought  them  ill-will ;  and  this  iU-will  is  strengthened 
by  the  very  prejudice  of  the  name..  Could  a  Sophist  be  other 
than  a  cheat  and  a  liar?  As  well  ask,  could  a  Devil  be  other 
than  Evil?  In  the  name  of  Sophist  odious  qualities  are 
implied,  and  this  implication  perverts  our  judgment.  Call 
the  Sophists  professors  of  rhetoric,  which  is  their  truest 
designation,  and  examine  their  history ;  it  will  then  produce 
a  very  different  impression. 

Much  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Sophist,  and  to  the  supposed  condemnation  it  every- 
where carried.  '  A  Sophist,  in  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word, 
was  a  wise  man,  a  clever  man,  one  who  stood  prominently 
before  the  public  as  distinguished  for  intellect  or  talent  of 
some  kind.  Thus  Solon  and  Pythagoras  are  both  called 
Sophists ;  Thamyras,  the  skilful  bard,  is  called  a  Sophist ; 
Socrates  is  so  denominated,  not  merely  by  Aristophanes,  but 
by  iEschines.  Aristotle  himself  calls  Aristippus,  and  Xeno- 
phon calls  Antisthenes,  both  of  them  disciples  of  Socrates, 
by  that  name.  Xenophon  in  describing  a  collection  of  in- 
structive books  calls  them  the  writings  of  the  old  poets 
and  Sophists.  Plato  is  alluded  to  as  a  Sophist  even  by 
Isocrates ;  Isocrates  himself  was  harshly  criticised  as  a 
Sophist,  and  defends  both  himself  and  his  profession.  Lastly, 
Timon,  who  bitterly  satirised  all  the  philosophers,  designated 
them  all,  including  Plato  and  Aristotle,  by  the  general  name 
of  Sophists.'^    This  proves  the  vagueness  with  which  the 

*  Grotb,  Hist,  of  Greece ^  viii.  480. 
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term  was  employed :  a  like  discrepancy  might  be  detected  in 
the  modem  use  of  the  word  'metaphysician,'  which  is  a  term 
of  honour  or  reproach  according  to  the  speaker.  Zeller  says 
that  the  specific  name  of  Sophist  at  first  merely  designated 
one  who  taught  philosophy  for  pay.  The  philosophy  might 
be  good  or  bad ;  the  characteristic  designated  by  the  epithet 
Sophistical  was  its  demand  of  money-fees.  The  narrower 
meaning  was  given  it  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.*  It  matters 
little  however  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name. 
Even  were  it  proved  that  '  Sophist '  was  as  injurious  in  those 
days  as  '  Sociahst '  in  our  own,  it  would  no  more  prove  that 
the  Sophists  really  taught  the  doctrines  attributed  to  them 
than  the  mingled  terror  and  detestation  with  which  '  Social- 
ist doctrines '  are  described  in  almost  all  modem  journals, 
pamphlets,  speeches,  and  reviews,  prove  that  the  Socialists 
really  teach  what  is  there  imputed  to  them. 

We  said  it  was  a  paradox  to  maintain  that  the  Sophists 
really  promulgated  the  opinions  usually  attributed  to  them  ; 
-and  by  this  we  mean  that  not  only  are  some  of  those  opinions 
nothing  but  caricatures  of  what  was  really  maintained,  but 
also  that  in  our  interpretation  of  the  others  we  grossly  err, 
by  a  confusion  of  Christian  with  Heathen  views  of  morality! 
Modems  cannot  help  regarding  as  fearfully  immoral,  ideas 
which  by  the  Greeks  were  regarded  as  moral,  or  at  least  as 
not  disreputable.  For  instance:  the  Greek  orators  are 
always  careful  to  impress  upon  their  audience,  that  in  bring- 
ing a  charge  against  any  one  they  are  actuated  by  the 
strongest  personal  motives ;  that  they  have  been  injured  by 
the  accused ;  that  they  have  good  honest  hatred  as  a  motive 
for  accusing  him.  Can  anything  be  more  opposite  to  Christian 
feeling  ?  A  Christian  accuser  is  just  as  anxious  to  extricate 
himself  from  any  charge  of  being  influenced  by  personal  con- 
siderations, as  the  Greek  was  of  making  the  contrary  evident. 
A  Christian  seeks  to  place  his  motive  to  the  account  of 
abstract  justice ;  and  his  statement  would  be  received  with 


»  Zeller  :  Pkilosophie  der  Griechen,  erster  Theil,  1856,  p.  750. 
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great  suspicion  were  it  known  that  a  personal  feeling 
prompted  it.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is  that  the 
Christian  Ethics  do  not  countenance  vengeance ;  the  Greek 
Ethics  not  only  countenanced  vengeance,  but  very  much 
reprobated  informers  :  consequently,  whoever  made  an  accu- 
sation had  to  clear  himself  from  the  ignominy  of  being  an 
informer,  and  to  do  so  he  showed  his  personal  motives. 

This  example  will  prepare  the  reader  to  judge,  without 
precipitancy,  the  celebrated  boast  attributed  to  the  Sophists, 
that  they  could  '  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.' 
This  was  said  to  be  the  grand  aim  of  their  endeavours.  This 
was  called  their  avowed  object.  To  teach  this  art,  it  is  said, 
they  demanded  enormous  sums ;  to  learn  it  enormous  sums 
were  readily  given,  and  given  by  many. 

These  assertions  are  severally  false.  We  will  take  the  last 
first.  It  is  not  true  that  enormous  sums  were  demanded. 
Isocrates  affirms  that  their  gains  were  never  very  high,  but 
had  been  maliciously  exaggerated,  and  were  very  inferior  to 
the  gains  of  dramatic  actors.  Plato,  a  less  questionable 
authority  on  such  a  point,  makes  Protagoras  describe  his 
system  of  demanding  remuneration  :  '  I  make  no  stipulation 
beforehand ;  when  a  pupil  parts  from  me,  I  ask  from  him 
such  a  sum  as  I  think  the  time  and  the  circumstances  warrant ; 
and  I  add  that  if  he  deems  the  demand  too  great,  he  has  only 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  what  is  the  amount  of  improvement 
which  my  company  has  procured  to  him,  and  what  sum  he 
considers  an  equivalent  for  it.  I  am  content  to  accept  the 
sum  so  named  by  himself,  only  requiring  hiin  to  go  into  a 
Temple  and  make  oath  that  it  is  his  sincere  belief.  Plato 
objects  to  this,  and  to  every  other  mode  of  '  selling  wisdom  ; ' 
but,  as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  '  such  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  corrupters  of  mankind  go  to  work.' 

But  let  us  waive  the  question  of  payment,  to  consider  the 
teaching  paid  for.  The  Sophists,  it  is  said,  and  believed, 
boasted  that  they  could  teach  the  art  of  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason ;  and  in  one  sense  this  is  trne ;  but 
imderstanding  this  art  as  modems  have  understood  it,  and 
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thereby  forming  our  notion  of  the  Sophists,  let  us  ask.  Is  it 
credible  that  such  an  art  should  have  been  avowed,  and, 
being  avowed,  should  be  rewarded,  in  a  civilised  state  ?  Let 
us  think,  for  an  instant,  of  what  are  its  moral,  or  rather  its 
immoral,  consequences.  Let  us  reflect  how  utterly  it  destroys 
all  morality ;  how  it  makes  the  very  laws  but  playthings  for 
dialectical  subtlety.  Then  let  us  ask  whether,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  any  State  could  have  allowed  such  open  blasphemy, 
such  defiance  of  the  very  fundamental  principle  of  honesty 
and  integrity,  such  demolition  of  the  social  contract  ? 

Could  any  State  do  this?  and  was  Athens  that  State? 
We  ask  the  reader  to  realise  for  himself  some  notion  of  the 
Athenians  as  citizens,  not  merely  as  statues ;  to  think  of 
them  as  human  beings,  full  of  human  passions,  not  simply  as 
architects,  sculptors,  poets,  and  philosophers.  Having  done 
this,  we  ask  him  whether  he  can  believe  that  these  Athenians 
would  have  listened  to  a  man  proclaiming  all  morality  a  farce, 
and  all  law  a  quibble — proclaiming  that  for  a  sum  of  money 
he  could  instruct  any  one  how  to  make  an  unjust  cause  appear 
a  just  one  ?  Would  not  such  a  proclamation  be  answered 
with  a  shout  of  derision,  or  of  execration,  according  to  the 
belief  in  his  sincerity  ?  Could  any  charlatan,  in  the  corruptest 
age,  have  escaped  being  stoned  for  such  effrontery  ?  Yet  the 
Sophists  were  wealthy,  by  many  greatly  admired,  and  were 
selected  as  ambassadors  on  very  delicate  missions.  They 
were  men  of  splendid  talents;  of  powerful  connections. 
Around  them  flocked  the  rich  and  noble  youth  of  every  city 
they  entered.  They  were  the  intellectual  leaders  of  their  age. 
If  they  had  been  what  their  adversaries  describe  them,  Greece 
could  only  have  been  an  earthly  Pandemonium,  where  Belial 
was  King. 

To  believe  this  is  beyond  our  power.  Indeed  such  a  paradox 
it  would  be  frivolous  to  refute,  had  it  not  been  maintained 
for  centuries.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  escape  it  by  main- 
taining that  the  Sophists  were  held  in  profound  contempt ; 
and  certain  passages  are  adduced  from  Plato  in  proof  thereof. 
But  the  fact  appears  to  us  to  be  the  reverse  of  this.     The 


wealth  and  power  of  the  Sophists — the  very  importance  im- 
plied in  Plato's  constant  polemic  against  them — prove  that 
they  were  not  objects  of  contempt.  Objects  of  aversion  they 
might  be  to  one  party :  the  successful  always  are.  Objects 
of  contempt  they  might  be,  to  some  sincere  and  profound 
thinkers.  The  question  here  however  is  not  one  relating  to 
individuals,  but  to  the  State.  It  is  not  whether  Plato  des- 
pised Gorgias,  but  whether  Athens  allowed  him  to  teach  the 
most  unblushing  and  undisguised  immorality.  There  have 
been  daring  speculators  in  all  times.  There  have  been  men 
shameless  and  corrupt.  But  that  there  has  been  any  specu- 
lator so  daring  as  to  promulgate  what  he  knew  to  be  grossly 
immoral,  and  so  shameless  as  to  avow  it,  is  in  such  con- 
tradiction to  our  experience  of  human  nature  as  at  once  to 
be  rejected.^ 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  teaching  the  art  of '  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason,'  the  Sophists  were  not 
guilty  of  anything  held  to  be  reprehensible  ;  however  serious 
thinkers,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  might  detest  the  philo- 
sophy from  which  it  sprang. 

But  if  this  art  was  not  reprehensible,  except  to  severe 
minds,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  is  clear  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  art  which  its  antagonists  and.defamers 
have  declared  it  to  be.  K,  as  we  have  shown,  universal  human 
nature  would  have  rebelled  against  a  teaching  which  was 
avowedly  immoral,  the  fact  that  the  Sophists  were  not  stoned, 
but  were  highly  considered  and  well  paid,  is  proof  that  their 
teaching  was  either  not  what  we  are  told  it  was,  or  that  such 
teaching  was  not  considered  immoral  by  the  Greeks.  Both 
of  these  negatives  will  be  found  true.  The  teaching  of  the 
Sophists  was  demonstrably  not  what  is  usually  attributed  to 
them,  and  what  they  did  teach  was  very  far  from  being 
considered  as  immoral.     Let  us  consider  both  these  points. 


*  We  are  told  by  Sextus  that  Protagoras  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  because  he  professed  himself  unable  to  say  whether  the  Gods  existed, 
or  what  they  were,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge.  Yet  the  Athenians 
are  supposed  to  have  tolerated  the  Sophists  as  they  are  understood  by  moderns 
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In  the  first  place  Mr.  Grote  has  shown  beyond  dispute 
that  the  Sophists  had  no  doctrine  in  common ;  thej  formed 
no  sect  or  school  of  thought,  such  as  modem  Germans  in- 
dicate under  the  name  of  Die  Sophistik.  There  never  was  a 
Sophistik,  Each  teacher  had  his  own  doctrinal  views,  and  was 
not  more  bound  to  the  opinions  of  the  others  than  a  modern 
Barrister  is  boimd  to  share  the  theology  of  the  Bar,  or  than  a 
modem  teacher  of  Elocution  is  bound  to  vote  on  the  same  side 
with  all  other  professors.  No  sooner  is  this  fact  apprehended, 
than  the  absurdity  of  attributing  to  '  the  Sophists '  opinions 
expressed  by  one  Sophist,  and  that  too  in  a  caricature  by  Plato, 
is  at  once  apparent.  Moreover  the  absurdity  of  talking  of  the 
*  sophistical  doctrine '  becomes  apparent,  and  we  are  forced  to 
speak  only  of  the  '  sophistical  art,^  reserving  for  any  special 
animadversion  the  special  name  of  the  offending  sinner. 

The  Sophists  taught  the  art  of  disputation.  The  litigious 
quibbling  nature  of  the  Greeks  was  the  soil  on  which  an  art 
like  that  was  made  to  flourish.  Their  excessive  love  of  law- 
suits is  familiar  to  all  vers.d  in  Grecian  history.  The  almost 
farcical  representation  of  a  lawsuit  given  by  jEschylus  in  his 
otherwise  awful  drama.  The  Eumenides,  shows  with  what 
keen  and  lively  interest  the  audience  witnessed  even  the  very 
details  of  litigation.  Tor  such  an  appetite  food  would  not 
long  be  wanting.  Corax  and  Tisias  wrote  precepts  of  the  art 
of  disputation.  Protagoras  followed  with  dissertations  on 
the  most  remarkable  points  of  law ;  and  Gorgias  composed  a 
set  accusation  and  apology  for  every  case  that  could  pre- 
sent itself.  People,  in  short,  were  taught  to  be  their  own 
advocates. 

This  was  by  no  means  an  immoral  art.  If  it  might  or  did 
lead  to  immorality,  few  Greeks  would  have  quarrelled  with 
an  art  so  necessary.  *  Without  some  power  of  persuading  or 
confuting,  of  defending  himself  against  accusations,  or,  in 
case  of  need,  accusing  others,  no  man  could  possibly  hold  an 
ascendant  position.  He  had  probably  not  less  need  of  this 
talent  for  private  informal  conversations  to  satisfy  his  own 
political  partisans,  than  for  addressing  the  public  assembly 
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formally  convoked.     Even  commanding  an  army  or  a  fleet, 
without  any  laws  of  war  or  habit  of  discipline,  his  power  of 
keeping    up    the    good-humour,    confidence,    and    prompt 
obedience  of  his  men,  depended  not  a  little  on  his  command 
of  speech.     Nor  was  it  only  to  the  leaders  in  poHtical  Hfe 
that  such  an   accomplishment  was   indispensable.      In   all 
democracies,  and  probably   in   several   Governments  which 
were  not  democracies  but  oligarchies  of  an  open  character, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  more  or  less  numerous,  and  the 
procedure  oral  and  public  ;   in  Athens  especially  the  Dicas- 
teries  were  both  very  numerous  and  were  paid  for  attendance. 
Every  citizen  had  to  go  before  them  in  person,  without  being 
able  to  send  a  paid  advocate  in  his  place,  if  he  either  required 
redress  for  wrong  offered  to  liimself,  or  was  accused  of  wrong 
by  another.     There  was  no  man  therefore  who  might  not  be 
cast  or  condemmed,  or  fail  in  his  own  suit,  even  with  right 
on  his  side,  unless  he  possessed  some  power  of  speech  to 
unfold  his  case  to  the  Dicasts,  as  well  as  to  confute  the 
falsehoods  and  disentangle  the    sophistry  of  an    opponent. 
To  meet  such  liabilities,  from  which  no  citizen,  rich  or  poor, 
was  exempt,  a  certain  training  in  speech  became  not  less 
essential  than  a  certain  training  in  arms.'  ^     Thus  was  it 
that  even  quibbling  ingenuity, '  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better-reason,'  became  a  sort  of  vii-tue,  because  it  was  obtained 
only  by  that  mastery  over  argument  which  was  the  Athenian's 
ambition  and  necessity.     We  can  send  a  paid  advocate  to 
quibble  for  us,  and  do  not  therefore  need  such  argumentive 
subtlety.      But  let  us  ask,  are  barristers   pronounced  the 
'  cormptors  of  mankind,'  and  is  their  art  called  the  art  of 
'making  the   worse  appear   the  better  reason,'  as  if  that, 
and  that  alone,  were  the  purport  of  all  pleading  ?     Yet,  in 
defending   a   criminal,   does   not   every  barrister   exert  his 
energy,  eloquence,  subtlety,  and  knowledge  'to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason  '  ?     Do  we  reprobate  Sergeant 
Talfourd  or  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  if  they  succeed  in  gaining 
their  client's  cause,  although  that  cause  be  a  bad  one  ?     On 

*  Grote,  viii.  463-4.     Compare  Hegel,  G(sch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  11,  20. 
VOL.  I.  I 
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the  contrary,  the  badness  of  the  cause  makes  the  greatness 
of  the  triumph. 

Now  let  us  suppose  Sergeant  Talfourd  to  give  lessons 
in  forensic  oratory ;  suppose  him  to  announce  to  the  world, 
that  for  a  certain  sum  he  would  instruct  any  man  in  the 
whole  art  of  exposition  and  debate,  of  the  interrogation  of 
witnesses,  of  the  tricks  and  turning-points  of  the  law,  so 
that  the  learner  might  become  his  own  advocate  :  this  would 
be  contrary  to  legal  etiquette ;  but  would  it  be  immoral  ? 
Grave  men  might,  perhaps,  object  that  Mr.  Talfourd  was 
offering  to  make  men  cheats  and  scamps,  by  enabling  them 
to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  But  this  is  a 
consequence  foreseen  by  grave  men,  not  acknowledged  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  owing  to  oratory,  ingenuity, 
and  subtlety,  a  scamp's  cause  is  sometimes  gained-;  but  it 
is  also  true  that  many  an  honest  man's  cause  is  gained,  and 
many  a  scamp  frustrated,  by  the  same  means.  If  forensic 
oratory  does  sometimes  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  it  also  makes  the  good  appear  in  all  its  strength. 
The  former  is  a  necessary  evil,  the  latter  is  the  very  object 
of  a  court  of  justice.  'If,'  says  CaUicles,  in  defence  of 
Gorgias,  to  Socrates,  '  any  one  should  charge  you  with  some 
crime  which  you  had  not  committed,  and  carry  you  off  to 
prison,  you  would  gape  and  stare,  and  would  not  know  what 
to  say;  and,  when  brought  to  trial,  however  contemptible 
and  weak  your  accuser  might  be,  if  he  chose  to  indict  you 
capitally,  you  would  perish.  Can  this  be  wisdom,  which, 
if  it  takes  hold  of  a  gifted  man,  destroys  the  excellence  of 
his  nature,  rendering  him  incapable  of  preserving  himself 
and  others  from  the  greatest  dangers,  enabling  his  enemies 
to  plunder  him  of  all  his  property,  and  reducing  him  to  the 
situation  of  those  who,  by  a  sentence  of  the  Court,  have  been 
deprived  of  aU  their  rights  ?  ' 

If  it  be  admitted  that  Sergeant  Talfourd's  instruction  in 
forensic  oratory  woidd  not  be  immoral,  however  unusual,  we 
have  only  to  extend  the  sphere  and  include  politics,  and 
represent  to  ourselves  the  democratic  state  of  Athens,  where 
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demagogues  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and  we  shall  be  fully 
persuaded  that  the  art  of  the  Sophists  was  not  considered 
immoral;  and,  as  further  proof,  we  select  a  passage  in 
Plato's  Republic,  an  unexceptionable  source. 

Socrates,  speaking  of  the  mercenary  teachers  whom  the 
people  called  Sophists,  says : — '  These  Sophists  teach  them 
only  the  things  which  the  people  themselves  profess  in  assemblies  : 
yet  this  they  call  wisdom.  It  is  as  if  a  man  had  observed 
the  instincts  and  appetites  of  a  great  and  powerful  beast,  in 
what  manner  to  approach  it,  how  or  why  it  is  ferocious  or 
calm,  what  cries  it  makes,  what  tones  appease  and  what 
tones  irritate  it ;  after  having  learnt  all  this,  and  calling  it 
wisdom,  commenced  teaching  it  without  any  knowledge  of 
what  is  good,  just,  shameful  and  unjust  among  these  instincts 
and  appetites;  but  calling  that  good  which  flatters  the 
animal,  and  that  bad  which  irritates  it ;  because  he  knows 
not  the  difference  between  what  is  good  in  itself  and  that 
which  is  only  relatively  good.'^ 

There  is  the  usual  vein  of  caricature  in  this  description 
(which  is  paraphrased  in  the  Quarterly  Beview^f  and  there 
given  as  if  the  undoubted  and  unexaggerated  doctrines  of 
the  Sophists)  ;  but  it  very  distinctly  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
the  Sophists  did  not  teach  anything  contrary  to  public 
morals,  however  their  art  may  have  offended  austere 
teachers.  Indeed  the  very  fact  of  their  popularity  would 
prove  that  they  did  but  respond  to  a  public  want;  and 
because  they  responded  to  this  want  they  were  paid  by  the 
public  in  money.  Plato  constantly  harps  upon  their  being 
mercenaries;  but  he  was  wealthy,  and  could  afford  such 
sarcasms.  The  Greeks  paid  their  Musicians,  Painters, 
Sculptors,  Physicians,  Poets,  and  Teachers  in  Schools ;  why 
therefore  should  they  not  pay  their  Philosophers  ?  Zeno  of 
Elea  was  paid  ;  so  was  Democritus  ;  it  is  true  that  both  of 
these  have  been  sometimes  included  amongst  the  Sophists. 
We  see  nothing  more  derogatory  in  the  acceptance  of  money 


♦  Plato,  liep.  vi.  291. 


t  No.  xlii.  p  288 
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by  Philosophers  than  by  Poets ;  and  we  know  how  the 
latter  stipulated  for  handsome  payment. 

Having  done  our  best  to  show  that  the  '  Sophistical  art ' — 
that  alone  which  the  Sophists  had  in  common — was  not 
immoral,  or  at  any  rate  was  not  regarded  as  immoral  by  the 
Greeks,  we  will  now  see  how  the  case  stands  with  respect 
to  the  old  accusation  of  their  having  corrupted  the  Athenian 
youth,  and  of  their  doctrines  being  essentially  corrupting. 

That  the  Athenians  did  not  consider  the  Sophists  as 
corruptors  of  youth  is  unequivocally  shown  in  two  facts  :  they 
did  not  impeach  the  Sophists,  and  they  did  impeach  Socrates. 
When  Anaxagoras  the  philosopher,  and  Protagoras  the 
Sophist,  '  sapped  the  foundations  of  morality  '  by  exj>ressing 
opinions  contrary  to  the  religion  of  Athens,  they  were 
banished ;    but    who    impeached   Gorgias,   or  Hippias,   or 

• 

Prodicus  ? 

The  art  however  may  have  been  essentially  corrupting, 
although  to  contemporaries  it  did  not  appear  so.  We 
believe  it  was  so,  if  it  is  to  be  made  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences  which  can  logically  be  deduced  from  it.  But 
'  logical  consequences  '  are  unjust  standards.  Men  are  not 
responsible  for  what  others  may  consider  their  doctrines 
*  lead  to.'  It  was  on  the  ground  of  such  remote  deduction 
that  Socrates  was  put  to  death ;  and  on  such  ground  the 
Sophists  have  been  the  bye  word  of  reproach.  Mr.  Grote 
grapples  directly  with  the  fact  where  he  declares  Athens  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  not  more ,  corrupt 
than  Athens  in  the  days  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides  ;  and  had 
it  been  more  corrupt,  we  should  demand  quite  other  evidence 
than  that  usually  alleged,  before  believing  the  corruption 
due  to  the  Sophists. 

Why  then  did  Plato  speak  of  the  Sophists  with  so  much 
asperity  ?  Why  did  he  consider  their  teaching  so  dangerous  ? 
Because  he  differed  from  them  in  toto.  He  hated  them  for 
the  same  reason  that  Calvin  hated  Servetus ;  but  having  a 
more  generous  nature  than  Calvin,  his  hatred  of  their 
doctrines   did  not  assume  so   disgraceful  a   form.     K  his 
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allegations  are  to  condemn  the  Sophists,  they  must  equally 
condemn  all  the  public  men  of  that  day.  '  Whoever  will  read 
either  the  Gorgias  or  the  Republic,  will  see  in  how  sweeping 
and  indiscriminate  a  manner  he  passes  the  sentence  of 
condemnation.  Not  only  the  Sophists  and  all  the  Rhetors, 
but  all  the  Musicians  and  either  Dithyrambic  or  Tragic 
Poets,  all  the  Statesmen  past  as  well  as  present,  not  excepting 
even  the  great  Pericles,  receive  from  his  hand  one  common 
stamp  of  dishonour.'^  But  so  far  is  he  from  considering  the 
Sophists  as  peculiar  corruptors  of  Athenian  morality  '  that 
he  distinctly  protests  against  that  supposition  in  a  remarkable 
passage  of  the  Republic,  It  is,  he  says,  the  whole  people  or 
the  society,  with  its  established  morality,  intelligence,  and 
tone  of  sentiment,  which  is  intrmsically  vicious ;  the  teachers 
of  such  a  society  must  be  vicious  also,  otherwise  their  teaching 
would  not  be  received;  and  even  if  their  private  teaching 
were  ever  so  good,  its  effect  would  be  washed  away,  except 
in  some  few  privileged  natures,  by  overwhelming  influences.' f 

The  truth  is  that,  in  as  far  as  the  Sophists  taught  any 
doctrine  at  all,  their  doctrine  was  ethical ;  and  to  suppose 
men  teaching  immoral  ethics,  i,  e.  systems  of  morality  known 
by  them  to  be  immoral,  is  absurd.  To  clear  up  this  point  we 
must  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  that  doctrine  was. 

Plato's  account  is  on  the  face  of  it  a  caricature,  since  it  is 
impossible  that  any  man  should  have  seriously  entertained 
such  a  doctrine.  What  Protagoras  and  Gorgias  thought  is 
not  given,  but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  what  they  thought. 
Plato  seizes  hold  of  one  of  their  doctrines,  and,  interpreting 
it  in  his  own  way,  makes  it  lead  to  the  most  outrageous  ab- 
surdity and  immorality.  This  is  as  if  Berkeley's  doctrine  had 
been  transmitted  to  us  by  Beattie.  Berkeley,  it  is  well  known, 
denied  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  resolving  it  into  a 
simple  world  of  ideas.  Beattie  taunted  him  with  not  having 
followed  out  his  principles,  and  with  not  having  walked  over 

*  Grote,  viii.  537. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  59.  The  passage  referred  to  is  Repub.  vi.  492  (page  388,  ed. 
Bekker),  and  the  Sophists  are  mentioned  by  name  as  the  teachers  of  whom  it 
treats. 
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a  precipice.  This  was  a  gross  misrepresentation  :  an  ignoratio 
elenchi;  Beattie  misnnderstood  the  argument,  and  drew  con- 
clusions from  his  misunderstanding.  Now,  suppose  him  to 
have  written  a  dialogue  on  the  plan  of  those  of  Plato  :  sup- 
pose him  making  Berkeley  expound  his  argument  in  the  way- 
he  (Beattie)  interpreted  it,  with  a  flavour  of  exaggeration  for 
the  sake  of  effect,  and  of  absurdity  for  the  sake  of  easy  refuta- 
tion :  how  would  he  have  made  Berkeley  speak  ?  Somewhat 
thus  : — '  Yes,  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  external  exist- 
ence as  that  which  men  vulgarly  believe  in.  There  is  no 
world  of  matter,  but  only  a  world  of  ideas.  If  I  were  to  walk 
over  a  precipice,  I  should  receive  no  injury :  it  is  only  an 
ideal  precipice.' 

This  is  the  interpretation  of  a  Beattie  ;  how  true  it  is  most 
men  know :  it  is,  however,  quite  as  true  as  Plato's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Sophists.  From  Berkeley's  works  we  can  con- 
vict Beattie.  Plato  we  can  convict  from  experience  of  human 
nature :  experience  tells  us  that  no  man,  far  less  any  set  of 
men,  could  seriously,  publicly,  and  constantly  broach  doctrines 
thought  to  be  subversive  of  all  morality,  without  incurring 
the  heaviest  penalties.  To  broach  immoral  doctrines  with 
the  faintest  prospect  of  success,  a  man  must  do  so  in  the  name 
of  rigid  morality.  To  teach  immorality,  and  openly  to  avow 
that  it  is  immoral,  was,  according  to  Plato,  the  office  of  the 
Sophists;"^  a  statement  which  carries  with  it  its  own  contra- 
diction. 

§  II.  Peotagoeas. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  isolate  the  Sophists 
from  previous  teachers,  as  if  they  were  no  direct  product  of 
the  speculative  efforts  which  preceded  them.  They  illustrate 
the  crisis  at  which  philosophy  had  arrived.  They  took  the 
negative,  as  Socrates  took  the  positive  issue  out  of  the  dilemma. 

Protagoras,  the  first  who  is  said  to  have  avowed  himself  a 

*  This  passage  in  the  Protagoras  is  often  referred  to  as  a  proof  of  the  shame- 
lessness  of  the  Sophists,  and  sometimes  of  the  ill-favour  with  which  they  were 
rrgarded.    It  is  only  a  proof  of  Plato's  tendency  to  caricature. 
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Sophist,  was  bom  at  Abdera,  where  Democritus  first  noticed 
himasaporter,  who  showed  great  address  in  inventing  the  knot.* 
The  consequence  was  thatT)emocritus  gave  him  instructions 
in  Philosophy.  The  story  is  apocryphal,  but  indicates  a  con- 
nection to  have  existed  between  the  speculations  of  the  two 
thinkers.  Let  us  suppose  Protagoras  to  have  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  Democritus  ;  with  him  to  have  rejected  the  unity 
of  the  Eleatics  and  to  have  maintained  the  existence  of  the 
Many.  Prom  Democritus  he  would  also  learn  that  thought 
is  sensation,  and  that  all  knowledge  is  therefore  phenomenal. 
There  were  two  theories  in  the  Democritean  system  which  he 
could  not  accept,  viz.  the  Atomic  and  Reflective,  These  two 
imply  each  other.  Eeflection  is  necessary  for  the  idea  of 
Atoms ;  and  it  is  from  the  idea  of  Atoms  not  perceived  by  the 
sense,  that  the  existence  of  Reflection  is  proved.  Protagoras 
rejected  the  Atoms,  and  would  therefore  reject  Eeflection. 
He  said  that  Thought  was  Sensation,  and  all  knowledge  con- 
sequently individual. 

Did  not  the  place  of  his  birth  no  less  than  the  traditional 
story  lead  one  to  suppose  some  connection  with  Democritus, 
we  might  feel  authorized  to  adopt  certain  expressions  of  Plato, 
and  consider  Protagoras  to  have  derived  his  doctrine  from 
Heraclitus.  He  certainly  resembles  the  last-named  in  the 
main  results  to  which  his  speculations  led  him.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  he  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  Thought  being  identical  with  and  limited  to  Sen- 
sation. Now,  this  doctrine  implies  that  everything  is  true 
relatively — every  sensation  is  a  true  sensation ;  and,  as  there 
is  nothing  but  sensation,  knowledge  is  inevitably  fleeting  and 
imperfect.  In  a  melancholy  mind,  as  in  that  of  Heraclitus, 
such  a  doctrine  would  deepen  sadness,  till  it  produced  des- 
pair. In  minds  of  greater  elasticity,  in  men  of  greater  con- 
fidence, such  a  doctrine  would  lead  to  an  energetic  scepticism. 

*  What  the  precise  signification  of  tuAtj  is  we  are  unable  to  say.  A  porter's 
knot,  such  as  is  now  used,  is  the  common  interpretation.  Perhaps  Protiigoras 
had  contrived  a  sort  of  wooden  machine  such  as  the  glaziers  use,  and  which  is 
used  by  the  porters  in  Greece  and  Italy  to  this  day. 
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In  Protagoras  it  became  the  formula :  *  Man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things.' 

Sextus  Empiricus  gives  the  psychological  doctrine  of  Pro- 
tagoras very  explicitly ;  and  his  account  may  be  received 
without  suspicion.     We  translate  a  portion  of  it : — 

*  Matter,  says  Protagoras,  is  in  a  perpetual  flux  ;^  whilst 
it  undergoes  augmentations  and  losses,  the  senses  also  are 
modified,  according  to  the  age  and  disposition  of  the  body. 
He  said,  also,  that  the  reasons  of  all  phenomena  (appearances) 
resided  in  matter  as  substrata  (tovs  \6yov9  iravTwv  Ttav  (fyacvo- 
^livoyv  vTTOKSLo-dac  h  rfj  vXy) ;  so  that  matter,  in  itself,  might 
be  whatever  it  appeared  to  each.  But  men  have  different 
perceptions  at  different  times,  according  to  the  changes  in 
the  thing  perceived.  Whoever  is  in  a  healthy  state  perceives 
things  such  as  they  appear  to  all  others  in  a  healthy  state,  and 
vice  versa,  A  similar  course  holds  with  respect  to  different 
ages,  as  well  as  in  sleeping  and  waking.  Man  is  therefore  the 
criterion  of  that  which  exists ;  all  that  is  perceived  by  him 
exists,  that  which  is  perceived  by  no  man  does  not  exist.'  f 

This  statement  of  the  important  philosophical  truth,  the 
Eelativity  of  Human  Knowledge,  which  seems  first  to  have 
foimd  its  distinct  formula  in  Protagoras,  although  the  cuiTent 
of  speculation  had  long  been  tending  that  way,  is  historically 
remarkable.  We  cannot  ascertain  in  how  far  Protagoras  had 
mastered  its  intellectual  significance,  that  is,  its  psychologi- 
cal foundation  and  its  sceptical  reach ;  but  we  know  that  he 
had  mastered  its  practical  significance,  that  is  the  instigation 
to  cease  philosophical  speculation,  and  seek  only  effective 
agreement  among  men. 

Whether  Protagoras  or  any  other  of  the  Sophists  clearly 
saw  all  that  acute  metaphysicians  have  since  seen  in  his  for- 
mula, may  be  doubted.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  for- 
mula was  one  which  forcibly  directed  men's  attention  to  the 

*  Trjv  v\r)v  f>fv<Tr^v  ^tvai,  an  expression  which,  if  not  borrowed  by  Sextus  from 
Plato,  would  confinn  the  conjecture  above  respecting  Heraclitus,  as  the  source  of 
Protagoras's  system. 

t  Sextts  Empiricus  :  Hypof.  Tyrrhon.  Paris  1621,  p.  44. 


cardinal  question  of  all  philosophizing.  Plato  and  Aristotle 
both  attempted  a  refutation  of  the  formula,  both  attempted 
to  construct  some  Criterion  or  standard  of  truth.  They  failed, 
I  think ;  but  only  on  the  assumption  of  their  having  suc- 
ceeded could  philosophy  have  been  continued. 

The  formula  marks  a  crisis.  It  announced  the  vanity  of 
philosophizing.  But  Protagoras  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
purely  negative  result.  If  philosophy  was  to  be  abjured, 
something  must  take  its  place.  Scepticism  could  not  suffice 
for  energetic  souls. 

The  difference  between  the  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics  was 
this:  they  were  both  convinced  of  the  insufficiency  of  all 
knowledge,  but  the  Sceptics  contented  themselves  with  the 
conviction,  while  the  Sophists,  satisfied  with  the  vanity  of 
all  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  began 
to  consider  their  relations  to  other  men  :  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  politics  and  rhetoric."^  If  there  was  no  possibility 
of  Truth,  there  only  remained  the  possibility  of  Persuasion. 
If  one  opinion  were  as  true  as  another, — that  is,  if  neither 
were  true, — it  was  nevertheless  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
Society,  that  certain  opinions  should  prevail ;  and,  if  Logic 
was  powerless,  Ehetoric  was  efficient.  Hence  Protagoras  is 
made  to  say,  by  Plato,  that  the  wise  man  is  the  physician  of 
the  soul :  he  cannot  indeed  induce  truer  thoughts  into  the 
mind,  since  all  thoughts  are  equally  true ;  but  he  can  in- 
duce healthier  and  more  profitable  thoughts.  He  can  in  the 
same  way  heal  Society,  since  by  the  power  of  oratory  he  can 
introduce  good  useful  sentiments  in  the  place  of  those  base 

and  hurtful,  t 

« 

This  doctrine  may  be  false  ;  but  is  it  not  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  philosophy  of  the  epoch  ?  It  may  be  immoral; 
but  is  it  necessarily  the  bold  and  shameless  immorality  at- 
tributed to  the  Sophists  ?  To  us  it  appears  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  a  sense  of  the  radical  in- 
sufficiency of  knowledge.     Protagoras  had  spent  his  youth 

*  See  Plato's  definition  of  the  sophistical  art,  Sophista,  p.  146. 
t  The<etdiu%  p.  228. 
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in  the  study  of  philosophy ;  he  had  found  that  study  vain  and 
idle ;  he  had  utterly  rejected  it,  and  had  turned  his  attention 
elsewhere.     A   man  of  practical  tendencies,  he   wanted   a 
practical  result.     Failing  in  this,  he  sought  another  path, 
firmly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  having  something  more 
definite  wherewith  to  enter  the  world  of  action.     Plato  could 
see  no  nobler  end  in  life  than  that  of  contemplating  Being, — 
than  that  of  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the  eternal  Good,  the 
Just,  and  the  Beautiful, — of  which  all  goodness,  justice,  and 
beautiful  things  were  the  images.     With  such  a  view  of  life 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  despise  the  scepticism  of  the 
Sophists.     This  scepticism  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  speech  of  Callicles,  in  Plato's  Gorgias  : — 
*  Philosophy  is  a  graceful  thing  when  it  is  moderately  culti- 
vated in  youth  ;  but,  if  any  one  occupies  himself  with  it  be- 
yond the  proper  age,  it  ruins  him  ;  for,  however  great  may  be 
his  natural  Capacity,  if  he  philosophizes  too  long  he  must  of 
necessity  be  inexperienced  in  all  those  things  which  one  who 
would  be  great  and  eminent  must  be  experienced  in.     He 
must  be  unacquainted  with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  with 
the  mode  of  influencing  other  men  in  the  intercourse  of  life, 
whether  private  or  public,  and  with  the  pleasures  and  pas- 
sions of  men ;  in  short,  with  human  characters  and  manners. 
And  when  such  men  are  called  upon  to  act,  whether  on  a 
private  or  public  occasion,  they  expose  themselves  to  ridicule, 
just  as  politicians  do  when  they  come  to  your  conversation, 
and  attempt  to  cope  with  you  in  argument ;  for  every  man, 
as  Euripides  says,  occupies  himself  with  that  in  which  he  finds 
himself  superior;    that  in  which  he  is  inferior  he    avoids, 
and  speaks  ill  of  it,  but  praises  what  he  excels  in,  thinking 
that  in  doing  so  he  is  praising  himself.     The  best  thing,  in 
my  opinion,  is  to  partake  of  both.     It  is  good  to  partake  of 
philosophy  by  way  of  education,  and  it  is  not  ungraceful  in  a 
young  man  to  philosophize.     But,  if  he  continues  to  do  so 
when  he  grows  older,  he  becomes  ridiculous,   and  I  feel  to- 
wards him  as  I  should  towards  a  grown  person  who  lisped 
and  played  at  childish  plays.     When  I  see  an  old  man  still 


continuing  to  philosophize,  I  think  he  deserves  to  be  flogged. 
However  great  his  natural  talents,  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  the  assembly  and  public  places,  where,  as  the 
poet  says,  men  become  eminent,  and  to  hide  himself,  and 
to  pass  his  life  whispering  to  two  or  three  striplings  in 
a  comer,  but  never  speaking  out  anything  great,  and  bold, 

and  liberal.' 

That  Protagoras,  no  less  than  Prodicus,^  was  a  teacher  of 
excellent  morality,  if  not  of  the  highest  abstract  views  of  the 
Good,  is  clearly  made  out  not  only  in  Mr.  Grote's  work,  but 
in  that  of  Zeller,  where  the  Sophists  are  unfavourably  treated 
on  the  whole,t  and  is  indeed  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon.     The  ethics  of  the  Sophists  may  not 
have  been  of  a  very  lofty  kind,  but  they  were  considered, 
even  by  enemies,  to  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day. 
They  doubted  the  possibility  of  PhHosophy ;  they  were  assured 
only  of  the  advantage  of  Oratory.     In  their  visits  to  various 
cities  they  could  not  faH  to  remark  the  variety  of  laws  and 
ordinances  in  the  different  States.     This  variety  impressed 
them  with  a  conviction  that  there  were  no  such  things  as 
Eight  and  Wrong  by  nature,  but  only  by  convention.     This, 
therefore,  became  a  fundamental  precept  with  them.     It  was 
but  a  coroUary  of  their  dogma  respecting  Truth.     For  man 
there  was  no  Eternal  Eight  because  there  was  no  Eternal 
Truth  ;  to  8t/catov  koI  to  alaxpov  ov  (jivasL  dXKa  vofitp :  law  was 
but  the  law  of  each  city.    ''  That  which  appears  just  and 
honourable  to  each  city,  is  so  for  that  city,  as  long  as  the 
opinion  is   entertained,'  says  Protagoras  in  the   Thewtetus 

(p.  229). 

This  denial  of  abstract  Truth  and  abstract  Justice  is  easily 

*  Prodicus  is  specially  excepted  by  Aristophanes  in  his  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  the  Sophists;  and  indeed  the  author  of  the  well-known  parable,  The 
Choice  of  Hircules,  must  command  the  respect  even  of  antagonists. 

t  Zeller  :  PhUos.  der  Griechen,  i.  775.  In  one  of  his  notes,  Zeller  alludes  to 
Steinhart's  doubt  respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Myth,  attributed  by  Plato  to 
Protagoras,  as  being  '  quite  worthy  of  Plato  himself.'  This  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  ordinary  tone  of  commentators,  and  we  may  well  ask  with  Zeller,  *  Aber 
warum  soil  er  fur  Protagoras  zu  gut  seyn  ? ' 
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pushed  to  absurd  and  immoral  consequences ;  but  we  have 
no  evidence  that  such  consequences  were  maintained  by  the 
Sophists.    Plato  often  judges  them  by  such  consequences  ;  but 
independently  of  the  want  of  any  confidence  in  his  representa- 
tions as  faithful,  we  can  often  detect  in  Plato  himself  evidences 
of  the  exaggeration  of  his  general  statements.     Thus,  he  on 
various  occasions  makes  the  Sophists  maintain  that  Might  is 
Right.     Modems,  who  always  accept  him  as  positive  testi- 
mony, have  therefore  unanimously  repeated  this  statement. 
Yet,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  have  held  this  opinion 
except  in  a  very  qualified  form.     And,  in  the  first  Book  of 
the  Republic,  Thrasymachus  the  Sophist  is  made  to  explain 
his  meaning :  namely,  that  Justice  is  the  law  ordained  by 
the  party  which  is  strongest  in  the  State.     Thus,  in  a  demo- 
cracy the  enactments  of  the  people  are  the  laws  :  these  laws 
are  for  their  advantage :  therefore  just.     Now,  in  this  admis- 
sion, by  Plato,  of  a  qualification  of  the  abstract  formula, 
'  Might  is  Eight,'  we  see  evidence  of  that  formula  never 
having  been  promulgated  by  the  Sophists ;  it  was  only  an 
interpretation  by  Plato.     What  they  meant  was  this :   All 
law  is  but  convention :  the  convention  of  each  State  is  there- 
fore just /or  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as  any  such  convention  must 
necessarily  be  ordained  by  the  strongest  party,  i.e.  must  be 
the  wm  of  the  many,  so  we  may  see  that  justice  is  but  the 
advantage  of  the  strongest. 

The  foregoing  will,  we  trust,  suffice  to  show  that  the 
tenets  attributed  to  them  by  Plato,  are  often  caricatures, 
and  admit  of  very  different  explanation.  Well  might  Gorgias 
exclaim,  on  reading  the  Dialogue  which  bears  his  name,  '  I 
did  not  recognise  myself.  The  young  man,  however,  has 
great  talent  for  satire.' 

The  Sophists  were  the  natural  production  of  the  opinions 
of  the  epoch.  In  them  we  see  the  first  energetic  protest 
against  the  possibility  of  metaphysical  science.  This  protest 
however  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  protest  of  Bacon 
-must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  germ  of  positive  philosophy. 
It  was  the  protest  of  baffled  minds.     The  philosophy  of  the 
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day  led  to  scepticism;  but  with  scepticism  no  energetic 
man  could  remain  contented.  Philosophy  was  therefore 
denounced,  not  because  a  surer,  safer  path  of  inquiry  had 
been  discovered,  but  because  philosophy  was  found  to  lead 
nowhither.  The  scepticism  of  the  Sophists  was  a  scepticism, 
with  which  no  great  speculative  intellect  could  be  contented. 
Accordingly  with  Socrates  philosophy  again  re-asserted 
her  empire. 
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FOUETH  epoch; 

Philosophy   emerges  from,  the  crisis  hy  a  new    develop- 
ment   of    Method— the    application    of   Dialectics 
as  a  negative  process  preparatory   to   the  positive 
foundation  of  Inductive  inquiry. 


SOCRATES. 

§  I.  The  Life  of  Soceates. 

Ty^HILST  the  brilliant  Sophists  were  gaining  money  and 
T  *    renown  by  protesting  against  PhHosophy,  and,  accepting 
as  the  basis  of  all  arguments  the  ideas  generaUy  prevalent  on 
great  topics,  taught  the  arts  of  persuasion  as  the  only  practical 
outcome   of  philosophy,  there  suddenly  appeared   amongst 
them  a  strange  antagonist.     The  picture  he  presents  in  an 
ordinary  mind   is   a  perfect  contrast  to  them.     They  had 
slighted  Truth ;  they  had  denied  her.     He  had  ma^e  her  his 
mistress ;    and,  with  patient  labour,  with  untiring  energy, 
did  his  large  wise  soul  toil  after  perfect  communion  with 
her.     They  had  deserted  Truth  for  money  and  renown.     He 
had  remained  constant  to  her  in  poverty.     They  professed 
to  teach  everything.     He  only  knew  that  he  knew  nothing ; 
and  denied  that  anything  could  be  taught.     Yet  he  believed 
he  could  be  of  service  to  his  fellow-men;  not  by  teaching, 
but  by  helping  them  to  learn.     His  mission  was  to  examine 
the  thoughts  of  others.     This  he  humorously  explained  by 
reference  to  his  mother's  profession,  namely  that  of  a  midwife. 
What  she  did  for  women  in  labour  he  could  do  for  men 


pregnant  with  ideas.  He  was  an  accoucheur  of  ideas.  He 
assisted  ideas  in  their  birth,  and,  having  brought  them  into 
light,  he  examined  them,  to  see  if  they  were  fit  to  live  :  if 
true,  they  were  welcomed ;  if  false,  destroyed.  And  for  this 
assistance  he  demanded  no  pecuniary  recompense,  but  sted- 
fastly  refused  every  bribe  of  the  kind. 

He  was  the  declared  questioner  of  all  men  who  were 
renowned  for  wisdom,  or  any  intellectual  eminence ;  and 
they  were  somewhat  puzzled  by  their  questioner.  Who  is 
he  ? — Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus.  What  does  he  ? — 
Converse.  For  what  purpose? — To  expose  error.  Simply 
that  ? — That  and  no  more.  Has  he  no  truth  to  put  in  the 
place  of  error  ? — None ;  except  the  truth  that  man  is  ignorant 
and  fancies  himself  wise. 

Some  gorgeous  Sophists,  in  their  flowing  robes,  followed 
by  crowds  of  eager  listeners,  treated  the  poor  and  humbly- 
clad  Socrates  with  ineffable  contempt.  He  was  rude  and 
ungainly  in  his  movements ;  unlike  all  respectable  citizens  in 
his  habits.  Barefoot,  he  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Athens 
absorbed  in  thought ;  sometimes  he  stood  still  for  hours, 
fixed  in  meditation.  Every  day  he  strolled  into  the  market- 
place, and  disputed  with  all  who  were  willing.  In  appearance 
he  resembled  a  Silenus.  His  flattened  nose,  with  wide  and 
upturned  nostrils,  his  projecting  eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensual 
lips,  his  squab  figure  and  unwieldy  belly,  were  aU  points  upon 
which  ridicule  might  fasten.  '  Yet  when  this  Silenus  spoke 
there  was  a  witchery  in  his  tongue  which  fascinated  those 
whom  his  appearance  had  disgusted ;  and  Alcibiades  declared 
that  he  was  forced  to  stop  his  ears  and  flee  away,  that  he 
might  not  sit  down  beside  Socrates  and  '  grow  old  in 
listening  to  his  talk.'     Let  us  hear  Alcibiades  describe  him."^ 

'  I  will  begin  the  praise  of  Socrates  by  comparing  him  to  a 
certain  statue.  Perhaps  he  will  think  that  this  statue  is 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  ridicule  ;  but  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  illiastration  of  truth.     I  assert  then,  that 

*  Plato  :  Symposium,  Shelley's  translation. 
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Socrates   is   exactly  like  those   Silenuses  that   sit  in  the 
sculptors'  shops,  and  which  are  carved  holding  flutes  or  pipes, 
but  which,  when  divided  in  two,  are  found  to  contain  within- 
side  the  images  of  the  gods.     I  assert  that  Socrates  is  like 
the  Satyr  Marsyas ;  that  your  form  and  appearance  are  like 
these  Satyrs,  I  think  that  even  you  will  not  venture  to  deny ; 
and  how  like  you  are  to  them  in  aU  other  things,  now  hear. 
Are  you  not  scornful  and  petulant  ?     If  you  deny  this,  I  wiU 
bring  witnesses.     Are  you  not  a  piper,  and  far  more  wonder- 
ful a  one  than  he  ?  for  Marsyas,  and  whoever  now  pipes  the 
music  that  he  taught,  that  music  which  is  of  heaven,  and 
described  as  being  taught  by  Marsyas,  enchants  men  through 
the  power  of  the  mouth  ;  for,  if  any  musician,  be  he  skilful 
or  not,  awakens  this  music,  it  alone  enables  him  to  retain 
the  minds  of  men,  and  from  the  divinity  of  its  nature  makes 
evident  those  who  are  in  want  of  the  Gods  and  initiation. 
You  differ  only  from  Marsyas  in  this  ckcumstance,  that  you 
effect  without  instruments,  by  mere  words,  aU  that  he  can 
do ;  for,  when  we  hear  Pericles,  or  any  other  accomplished 
orator,  deliver  a  discourse,  no  one,  as  it  were,  cares  anything 
about  it.     But  when  anyone  hears  you,  or  even  your  words 
related  by  another,  though   ever   so  rude  and  unskilful  a 
speaker,  be  that  person  a  woman,  man,  or  child,  we  are 
struck  and  retained,  as  it  were,  by  the  discourse  clinging  to 

our  minds. 

'  If  I  was  not  afraid  that  I  am  a  great  deal  too  drunk,  I 
would  confirm  to  you  by  an  oath  the  strange  effects  which  I 
assure  you  I  have  suffered  from  his  words,  and  suffer  still ; 
for,  when  I  hear  him  speak,  my  heart  leaps  up  far  more  than 
the  hearts  of  those  who  celebrate  the  Corybantic  Mysteries  ; 
my  tears  are  poured  out  as  he  talks— a  thing  I  have  seen 
happen  to  many  others  beside  myself.     I  have  heard  Pericles 
and  other  excellent  orators,  and  have  been  pleased  with  their 
discourses,  but  I  suffered  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  nor  was  my 
soul  ever  on  those  occasions  disturbed  and  filled  with  self- 
reproach,  as  if  it  were  slavishly  laid  prostrate.     But  this 
Marsyas  here  has  often  affected  me  in  the  way  I  describe, 
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until  the  life  which  I  lead  seemed  hardly  worth  living.  Do 
not  deny  it,  Socrates ;  for  I  well  know  that  if  even  now  I 
chose  to  listen  to  you,  I  could  not  resist,  but  should  again 
suffer  the  same  effects;  for,  my  friends,  he  forces  me  to 
confess,  that  while  I  myself  am  still  in  want  of  many  things, 
I  neglect  my  own  necessities,  and  attend  to  those  of  the 
Athenians.  I  stop  my  ears,  therefore,  as  from  the  Sirens, 
and  flee  away  as  fast  as  possible,  that  I  may  not  sit  down 
beside  him  and  grow  old  in  listening  to  his  talk ;  for  this 
man  has  reduced  me  to  feel  the  sentiment  of  shame,  which  I 
imagine  no  one  would  readily  believe  was  in  me ;  he  alone 
inspires  me  with  remorse  and  awe  ;  for  I  feel  in  his  presence 
my  incapacity  of  refuting  what  he  says,  or  of  refusing  to  do 
that  which  he  directs ;  but,  when  I  depart  from  him,  the 
glory  which  the  multitude  confers  overwhelms  me.  I  escape, 
therefore,  and  hide  myself  from  him,  and  when  I  see  biTn  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  humiliation,  because  I  have  neglected 
to  do  what  I  have  confessed  to  him  ought  to  be  done ;  and 
often  and  often  have  I  wished  that  he  were  no  longer  to  be 
seen  among  men.  But,  if  that  were  to  happen,  I  well  know 
that  I  should  suffer  far  greater  pain ;  so  that  where  I  can 
turn,  or  what  I  can  do  with  this  man,  I  know  not.  All  this 
have  I  and  many  others  suffered  from  the  pipings  of  this 
Satyr. 

'  And  observe  how  like  he  is  to  what  I  said,  and  what  a 
wonderful  power  he  possesses.  •  I  know  that  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  is  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  Socrates  ;  but  since 
I  have  begun,  I  will  make  him  plain  to  you.  You  observe 
how  passionately  Socrates  affects  the  intimacy  of  those  who 
are  beautiful,  and  how  ignorant  he  professes  himself  to  be ; 
appearances  in  themselves  excessively  Silenic.  This,  my 
friends,  is  the  external  form  with  which,  like  one  of  the 
sculptured  Sileni,  he  has  clothed  himself;  for,  if  you  open 
him,  you  will  find  within  admirable  temperance  and  wisdom : 
for  he  cares  not  for  mere  beauty,  but  despises  more  than  any 
one  can  imagine  all  external  possessions,  whether  it  be 
beauty,  or  wealth,  or  glory,  or  any  other  thing  for  which  the 
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multitude  felicitates  the  possessor.  He  esteems  these  things, 
and  us  who  honour  them,  as  nothing,  and  lives  among  men, 
making  all  the  objects  of  their  admiration  the  playthings  of 
his  irony.  But  I  know  not  if  any  one  of  you  have  ever  seen 
the  divine  images  which  are  within,  when  he  has  been  opened 
and  is  serious.  I  have  seen  them,  and  they  are  so  supremely 
beautiful,  so  golden,  so  divine  and  wonderful,  that  everything 
which  Socrates  commands  surely  ought  to  be  obeyed,  even 
like  the  voice  of  a  God. 

*  Many  other  and  most  wonderful  qualities  might  well  be 
praised  in  Socrates,  but  such  as  these  might  singly  be  attri- 
buted to  others.     But  that  which  is  unparalleled  in  Socrates, 
is,  that  he  is  unlike,  and  above  comparison  with,  all  other 
men,  whether  those  who  have  lived  in  ancient  times,  or  those 
who  exist  now  ;  for,  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Brasidas  and 
many   others  are   such  as  was  Achilles.     Pericles  deserves 
comparison  with  Nestor  and  Antenor ;  and  other  excellent 
persons  of  various  times  may,  with  probability,  be  drawn  into 
comparison  with  each  other.     But  to  such  a  singular  man  as 
this,  both  himself  and  his  discourses  are  so  uncommon,  no 
one,  should  he  seek,  would  find  a  parallel  among  the  present 
or  the  past  generations  of  mankind  ;  unless  they  should  say 
that  he  resembled  those  with  whom  I  lately  compared  him ; 
for,  assuredly,  he  and  his  discourses  are  like  nothing  but  the 
Sileni  and  the  Satyrs.     At  first  I  forgot  to  make  you  ob- 
serve how  like  his  discourses  are  to  those  Satyrs  when  they 
are  opened ;  for,  if  any  one  will  listen  to  the  talk  of  Socrates, 
it   will   appear  to   him   at   first   extremely  ridiculous ;  the 
phrases  and  expressions  which  he  employs  fold  around  his 
exterior  the  skin,  as  it  were,  of  a  rude  and  wanton  Satyr.   He 
is  always  talking  about  brass-founders,  and  leather-cutters, 
and  skin-dressers :  and  this  is  his  perpetual  custom,  so  that 
any  dull  and  unobservant  person  might  easily  laugh  at  his 
discourse.     But  if  any  one  should  see  it  opened,  as  it  were, 
and  get  within  the  sense  of  his  words,  he  would  then  find 
that  they  alone  of  all  that  enters  into  the  mind  of  man  to 
utter,  had  a  profound  and  persuasive  meaning,  and  that  they 


were  most  divine ;  and  that  they  presented  to  the  mind  in- 
numerable images  of  every  excellence,  and  that  they  tended 
towards  objects  of  the  highest  moment,  or  rather  towards  all 
that  he  who  seeks  the  possession  of  what  is  supremely  beau- 
tiful and  good  need  regard  as  essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  ambition. 

*  These  are  the  things,  my  friends,  for  which  I  praise 
Socrates.' 

Such  a  Silenus  was  the  most  formidable  antagonist  that 
the  Sophists  had  encountered;  but  this  is  small  praise  for 
him  who  was  hereafter  to  become  one  who  was  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  human  mind,  and  leave  as  an  inheritance  to 
mankind  the  grand  example  of  an  heroic  life  devoted  to 
truth  and  crowned  with  martyrdom. 

Everything  about  Socrates  is  remarkable, — personal  ap- 
pearance, moral  physiognomy,  position,  object,  method,  life 
and  death.  Fortunately,  his  character  and  his  'endencies 
have  been  so  clearly  pictured  in  the  works  of  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  that  although  the  portrait  may  be  flattered  we 
are  sure  of  its  general  truth. 

He  was  born  B.C.  469,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,^ 
and  Phsenarete,  a  midwife.  His  parents,  though  poor, 
managed,  it  is  said,  to  give  him  the  ordinary  education. 
Besides  which,  he  learned  his  father's  art ;  whether  he  made 
any  progress  in  it  we  are  unable  to  say ;  probably  not,  as  he 
relinquished  it  early.  A  group  of  Graces,  which  tradition 
attributed  to  the  chisel  of  Socrates,  was  exhibited  for  cen- 
turies among  the  art  treasures  of  the  Acropolis ;  but  we  have 
of  course  no  means  of  determining  the  authenticity  of  the 
relic.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  Crito,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  charmed  with  the  manners  of  Socrates,  is  said 
to  have  withdrawn  him  from  the  shop,  and  to  have  educated 

*  WiGOEBs  {Life  of  Socrates,  trans.)  says,  that  Timon  the  Sillograph  calls 
Socrates,  with  a  sneer,  Ai0o;<Joy,  •  a  stone-scraper.'  He  forgets  that  Ai^o|(Jos  was 
one  of  the  names  for  a  sculptor,  as  Lucian  informs  us  in  the  account  of  his  early 

life.  ^ 
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him.  This  Crito  afterwards  became  a  reverential  disciple  of 
the  great  genius  he  had  discovered. 

Considering  that  we  have  his  own  assertion  as  evidence  of 
his  having  early  studied  Physics,  for  which  he  had  an  as- 
tonishing longing,  and  considering  further  that  he  so  entirely 
relinquished  that  study,  even  declaring  it  to  be  impious,^  it 
is  of  little  importance  to  discuss,  with  German  critics,  whe- 
ther he  did  or  did  not  learn  from  Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras. 
That  he  learned  oratory  from  Prodicusf  is  not  discountenanced 
by  the  passage  in  Xenophon,|  where  he  is  made  to  say,  '  You 
despise  me  because  you  have  squandered  money  upon  Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  so  many  others,  in  return  for 
their  teaching ;  whereas  I  am  forced  to  draw  my  philosophy 
from  my  own  brain ; '  for  certainly,  if  any  one  can  claim 
originaHty,  it  is  Socrates :  his  philosophy  he  learned  from  no 
one.  He  struck  into  a  new  path.  Instead  of  trying  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  universe,  he  was  ever  craving, 
as  Mr.  Maurice  well  says,  for  a  light  to  show  him  his  own 
path  through  it.§ 

He  did  not  commence  teaching  till  about  the  middle  of  his 
career.  We  have  but  few  records  of  the  events  which  filled 
up  the  period  between  his  first  leaving  his  father  and  his  first 
teaching.  One  of  these  was  his  marriage  with  Xanthippe. 
She  bore  him  three  children.  The  violence  of  her  temper  and 
the  equanimity  with  which  he  submitted  to  it  are  proverbial. 
She  has  become  a  type  ;  her  name  is  synonymous  with  Shrew. 
He  gave  a  playful  explanation  of  his  choice  by  remarking, 
that  'those  who  wish  to  become  skilled  in  horsemanship 
select  the  most  spirited  horses ;  after  being  able  to  bridle 
those,  they  believe  they  can  bridle  all  others.  Now,  as  it  is 
my  wish  to  live  and  converse  with  men,  I  married  this  woman, 
being  firmly  convinced  that  in  case  I  should  be  enable  to 
endure  her,  I  should  be  able  to  endure  all  others.' || 

♦  In  Xenophon,  •madness.' — MeTnorab.,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
t  Plato,  Mtno,  p.  96. 

I  Convivium,  i.  5. 

§  Maurice:  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy /\.  \\^. 

II  Xenophon,  Convivium,  ii. 


Before  he  gave  himself  up  to  teaching,  he  performed 
military  service  in  three  battles,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
each.  In  the  first,  the  prize  of  bravery  was  awarded  to  him. 
He  relinquished  his  claim  in  favour  of  AJcibiades,  whom  it 
might  encourage  to  deserve  such  honour.  Various  anecdotes 
are  related  of  him  during  his  campaigns.  In  spite  of  the 
severity  of  winter,  when  the  ice  and  snow  were  thick  upon 
the  ground,  he  went  barefoot  and  lightly  clad.  On  one 
occasion  he  stood  before  the  camp  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
on  the  same  spot  rapt  in  meditation.  Plato  has  given  us 
a  beautiful  description  of  Socrates  during  the  campaign, 
which  we  quote  in  the  translation  by  Shelley  : — 

*  At  one  time  we  were  fellow-soldiers,  and  had  our  mess 
together  in  the  camp  before  Potidsea.  Socrates,  there  over- 
came not  only  me,  but  every  one  besides,  in  endurance  of 
toils  :  when,  as  happens  in  a  campaign,  we  were  reduced  to 
few  provisions,  there  were  none  who  could  sustain  hunger 
like  Socrates :  and,  when  we  had  plenty,  he  alone  seemed  to 
enjoy  our  military  fare.  He  never  drank  much  willingly ; 
but,  when  he  was  compelled  he  conquered  all  even  in  that 
to  which  he  was  least  accustomed,  and,  what  is  most  as- 
tonishing, no  person  ever  saw  Socrates  drunk  either  then  or 
at  any  other  time.  .  In  the  depth  of  winter  (and  the  winters 
there  are  excessively  rigid)  he  sustained  calmly  incredible 
hardships  :  and,  amongst  other  things,  whilst  the  frost  was 
intolerably  severe,  and  no  one  went  out  of  their  tents,  or,  if 
they  went  out,  wrapt  themselves  up  carefully  and  put  fieeces 
under  their  feet,  and  bound  their  legs  with  hairy  skins, 
Socrates  went  out  only  with  the  same  cloak  on  that  he  usually 
wore,  and  walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice,  more  easily  indeed 
than  those  who  had  sandalled  themselves  so  delicately ;  so 
that  the  soldiers  thought  he  did  it  to  mock  their  want  of 
fortitude.  It  would  indeed  be  worth  while  to  commemorate 
all  that  this  brave  man  did  and  endured  in  that  expedition. 

*  In  one  instance  he  was  seen  early  in  the  morning  stand- 
ing in  one  place  rapt  in  meditation,  and,  as  he  seemed  not 
to  be  able  to  unravel  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  he  still 
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continued  to  stand  as  inquiring  and  discussing  within  him- 
self;  and,  when  noon  came,  the  soldiers  observed  him,  and 
said  to  one  another,  "  Socrates  has  been  standing  there  think- 
ing, ever  since  the  morning."  At  last  some  lonians  came  to 
the  spot,  and  having  supped,  as  it  was  summer,  bringing 
their  blankets,  they  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  cool:  they 
observed  that  Socrates  continued  to  stand  there  the  whole 
night  until  morning,  and  that,  when  the  sun  rose,  he  saluted 
it  with  a  prayer,  and  departed. 

'  I  ought  not  to  omit  what  Socrates  is  in  battle  ;  for,  in 
that  battle  after  which  the  Generals  decreed  to  me  ihe 
prize  of  courage,  Socrates  alone  of  all  men  was  the  saviour 
of  my  life,  standing  by  me  when  I  had  fallen  and  was 
wounded,  and  preserving  both  myself  and  my  arms  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  On  that  occasion  I  entreated  the 
Generals  to  decree  the  prize,  as  it  was  most  due,  to  him.  And 
this,  O  Socrates,  you  cannot  deny,  that  when  the  Generals, 
wishing  to  conciliate  a  person  of  my  rank,  desired  to  give 
me  the  prize,  you  were  far  more  earnestly  desirous  than 
the  Generals,  that  this  glory  should  be  attributed,  not  to 
yourself,  but  me. 

'  But  to  see  Socrates  when  our  army  was  defeated  and 
scattered  in  flight  at  Delium,  was  a  spectacle  worthy  to 
behold.  On  that  occasion  I  was  among  the  cavalry,  and  he 
on  foot,  heavily  armed.  After  the  total  rout  of  our  troops,  he 
and  Laches  retreated  together :  I  came  up  by  chance,  and, 
seeing  them,  bade  them  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  I  would 
not  leave  them.  As  I  was  on  horseback,  and  therefore  less 
occupied  by  a  regard  of  my  own  situation,  I  could  better 
observe,  than  at  Potidsea,  the  beautiful  spectacle  exhibited  by 
Socrates  on  this  emergency.  How  superior  was  he  to  Laches 
in  presence  of  mind  and  courage  !  Your  representation  of 
him  on  the  stage,  O  Aristophanes,  was  not  wholly  unlike  his 
real  self  on  this  occasion  ;  for  he  walked  and  darted  his  re- 
gards around  with  a  majestic  composure,  looking  tranquilly 
both  on  his  friends  and  enemies ;  so  that  it  was  evident  to 
everyone,  even  from  afar,  that  whoever  should  venture  to  attack 


him  would  encounter  a  desperate  resistance.  He  and  his 
companion  thus  departed  in  safety ;  for  those  who  are 
scattered  in  flight  are  pursued  and  killed,  whilst  men  hesitate 
to  touch  those  who  exhibit  such  a  countenance  as  that  of 
Socrates  even  in  defeat.' 

We  must  cast  a  glance  at  his  public  career.  His  doctrine 
being  ethical,  there  is  great  importance  in  seeing  how  far  it 
was  practical.  He  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  Virtue  over 
all  other  rules  of  life ;  he  exhorted  men  to  a  brave  and 
unflinching  adhesion  to  Justice,  as  the  only  real  happiness ; 
he  declared  that  the  unjust  alone  are  unhappy.  Was  he 
himself  virtuous  ?  was  he  happy  ? 

His  bravery  as  a  soldier  was  surpassed  by  his  bravery  as  a 
senator.  He  had  that  high  moral  courage  which  can  brave 
not  only  death,  but  the  opinion  of  the  world.  He  presents  an 
example,  almost  unique  in  history,  of  a  man  who  could  defy  a 
tyrant,  and  also  defy  a  tyrannical  mob,  an  impetuous,  im- 
perious mob.  The  Thirty  Tyrants  on  one  occasion  summoned 
him,  together  with  four  others,  to  the  Tholus,  the  place  in 
which  the  Prytanes  took  their  meals.  He  was  there  com- 
manded to  bring  Leon  of  Salamis  to  Athens.  Leon  had  ob- 
tained the  right  of  Athenian  citizenship,  but,  fearing  the 
rapacity  of  the  tyrants,  had  retired  to  Salamis.  To  bring 
back  Leon,  Socrates  steadily  refused.  He  says  himself,  that 
the '  Government,  although  it  was  so  powerful,  did  not  frighten 
me  into  doing  anything  unjust ;  but,  when  we  came  out  of 
the  Tholus,  the  four  went  to  Salamis  and  took  Leon,  but  I 
went  away  home.  And  perhaps  I  should  have  suffered  death 
on  account  of  this,  if  the  Government  had  not  soon  been 
broken  up.' 

On  another  occasion  he  braved  the  clamorous  mob.  He 
was  then  a  Senator,  the  only  State  office  he  ever  held.  The 
Athenian  Senate  consisted  of  the  Five  Hundred  who  were 
elected  from  the  ten  tribes.  During  a  period  of  thirty-five 
or  thirty-six  days  the  members  of  each  tribe  in  turn  had  the 
presidency,  and  were  called  Prytanes.  Of  the  fifty  Prytanes, 
ten  had  the  presidency  every  seven  days ;   each  day  one  of 
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these  ten  enjoyed  the  highest  dignity,  with  the  name  of 
Epistates.  He  laid  ever}i)hing  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  examined  the  votes, 
and,  in  short,  conducted  the  whole  business  of  the  assembly. 
He  enjoyed  this  power,  however,  only  for  a  single  day ;  for 
that  day  he  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  citadel  and 
the  treasury  of  the  republic. 

Socrates  was  Epistates  on  the  day  when  the  unjust  sentence 
was  to  be  passed  on  the  Admirals  who  had  neglected  to  bury 
the  dead  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae.     To  take  care  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead  was  a  sacred  duty.*     The  shades  of  the 
unburied  were  believed  to  wander  restlessly  for  a  hundred 
years   on  the   banks   of   the    Styx.       After   the   battle    of 
Arginusaj,   a    violent    storm    arose,    which    prevented    the 
Admirals  from  obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  slain.     In  order 
to  remedy  this,  they  left  behind  them  some  inferior  officers 
(Taxiarchs)  to  attend  to  the  office.     But  the  violence  of  the 
storm  rendered  it   impossible.      The   Admirals   were  tried. 
They  produced  the  evidence  of  pilots  to  show  that  the  tempest 
had  rendered  the  burial  impracticable ;  besides  which,  they 
had  left  the  Taxiarchs  behind,  so  that  the  blame,  if  any,  ought 
to  faU  on  the  latter.     This  produced  its  natural  eflPect  on  the 
people,  who  would  instantly  have  given  an  acquittal,  had  the 
question  been  put  to  the  vote.     But  the  accusers  managed  to 
adjourn  the  assembly,  pretending  that  it  was  too  dark  to 
count  the  show  of  hands.     In  the  meanwhile  the  enemies  of 
the  Admirals  did  all  they  could  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people.     The  lamentations  and  mournful  appearance  of  the 
kinsmen  of  the  slain,  who  had  been  hired  for  the  tragic  scene, 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  assembly.     The  votes  were 
to  be  given  on  the  general  question,  whether  the  Admirals 
had  done  wrong  in  not  taking  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead ; 
and,  if  they  should  be  condemned  by  the  majority  (so  the 
Senate  ordained),  they  were  to  be  put  to  death  and  their 
property  confiscated.     But  to  condemn  all  by  one  vote  was 
contrary  to  law.     The  Prytanes,  with  Socrates  at  their  head, 

»  The  Antiffone  of  Sophocles  is  founded  on  the  sacredness  of  this  duty. 


refused  to  put  the  illegal  question  to  the  vote.  The  people 
became  furious,  and  loudly  demanded  that  those  who  resisted 
their  pleasure  should  themselves  be  brought  to  trial.  The 
Prytanes  wavered,  yielded.  Socrates  alone  remained  firm, 
defying  the  threats  of  the  mob.  He  stood  there  to  administer 
justice.  He  would  not  administer  injustice.  In  consequence 
of  his  refusal,  the  question  could  not  be  put  to  the  vote,  and 
the  assembly  was  again  adjourned.  The  next  day  a  new 
Epistates  and  other  presidents  succeeded,  and  the  Admirals 

were  condemned.* 

It  was  impossible  for  Socrates  to  enter  the  market-place 
without  at  once  becoming  an  object  of  attention.  His  un- 
gainly figure,  his  strange  character,  and  his  bewitching 
tongue,  excited  and  enchained  curiosity.  He  became  known 
to  every  citizen.  Who  had  not  listened  to  him  ?  Who  had 
not  enjoyed  his  inimitable  irony  ?  Who  had  not  seen  him 
demolish  the  arrogance  and  pretension  of  some  reputed  wise 
man  ?  Socrates  must  have  been  a  terrible  antagonist  to  all 
people  who  believed  that  they  were  wise  because  they  could 
discourse  fluently ;  and  these  were  not  few.  He  always  de- 
clared that  he  knew  nothing.  When  a  man  professed  know- 
ledge on  any  point,  especially  if  admiring  crowds  gave  testi- 
mony to  that  profession,  Socrates  was  sure  to  step  up  to  him, 
and,  professing  ignorance,  entreat  to  be  taught.  Charmed 
with  so  humble  a  listener,  the  teacher  began.  Interrogated, 
he  imsuspectingly  assented  to  eome  very  evident  proposition ; 
a  conclusion  from  that,  almost  as  evident,  next  received  his 
assent ;  from  that  moment  he  was  lost.  With  great  power 
of  logic,  with  much  ingenious  subtlety,  and  sometimes  with 
daring  sophistication,  a  web  was  formed  from  which  he  could 
not  extricate  himself.  His  own  admissions  were  proved  to 
lead  to  monstrous  conclusions;  these  conclusions  he  repugned, 
but  could  not  see  where  the  gist  of  his  error  lay.  The 
laughter  of  all  bystanders  bespoke  his  defeat.  Before  him 
was  his  adversary,  imperturbably  calm,  apparently  innocent 
of  all  attempt  at  making  him  ridiculous.     Confused,  but  not 

*  WiGOERS,  pp.  61-65. 
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confuted,  he  left  the  spot  indignant  with  himself,  but  more 
indignant  with  the  subtlety  of  his  adversary. 

It  was  thus  that  Socrates  became  mistaken  for  a  Sophist ; 
but  he  was  distinguished  from  the  Sophists  by  his  constant 
object.  Whilst  they  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  he  only 
sought  to  make  men  aware  of  their  ignorance,  in  the  iron- 
ical, playful,  and,  sometimes,  quibbling  manner  in  which  he 
destroyed  their  arguments. 

This  sort  of  disputation  daily  occurred  in  Athens ;  and  by 
it,  doubtless,  Socrates  acquired  that  notoriety  which  induced 
Aristophanes  to  select  him  as  the  Sophist  hero  of  the  comedy 
of  The  Clouds,     It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  his  adversaries 
he  must  have  been  an  exasperating  opponent.     No  one  was 
safe  from  his  attack.     No  one  who  presumed  to  know  any- 
thing could  escape  him.      In  confirmation,  let  us  quote  the 
account  Socrates  gives  of  his  procedure,  as  reported  by  Plato 
in  the  Apology,     Socrates  there  describes  his  sensations  on 
hearing  that  Apollo  had  declared  him  to  be  the  wisest  of  men. 
He  could  not  understand  this.     Knowing  himself  to  be  wise 
in  nothing,  yet  not  daring  to  think  the  words  of  the  god 
could  be  false,  he  was  puzzled.     '  I  went  to  one  of  those  who 
are  esteemed  to  be  wise,  thinking  that  here,  if  anywhere,  I 
should  prove  the  oracle  to  be  wrong,  and  to  be  able  to  say, 
"  Here  is  a  man  wiser  than  I."     After  examining  this  man 
(I  need  not  name  him,  but  he  was  one  of  the  politicians),  and 
conversing  with  him,  it  was  my  opinion  that  this  man  seemed 
to  many  others,  and  especially  to  himself,  to  be  wise,  but  was 
not  so.     Thereupon  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  thought 
himself  wise,  but  was  not.     By  this  means  I  offended  him 
and  many  of  the  bystanders.     When  I  went  away,  I  said  to 
myself,  "  I  am  wiser  than  this  man ;  for  neither  of  us,  it  would 
seem,  knows  anything  valuable :  but  he,  not  knowing,  fancies 
he  does  know ;  I,  as  I  really  do  not  know,  so  I  do  not  think 
I  know.     I  seem,  therefore,  to  be  in  one  small  matter  wiser 
than  he."     After  this  I  went  to  another  still  wiser  than  he, 
and  came  to  the  same  result ;  and  by  this  I  affronted  him  too,' 
and  many  others.     I  went  on  in  the  same  manner,  perceiving 


with  sorrow  and  fear  that  I  was  making  enemies ;  but  it  seemed 
necessary  to  postpone  all  other  considerations  to  the  service 
of  the  god,  and  therefore  to  seek  for  the  meaning  of  the  oracle 
by  going  to  all  who  appeared  to  know  anything.  And,  O 
Athenians,  the  impression  made  on  me  was  this :  The  per- 
sons of  most  reputation  seemed  to  me  nearly  the  most  defi- 
cient of  all ;  other  persons  of  much  smaller  account  seemed 
much  more  rational. 

'  When  I  had  done  with  the  politicians,  I  went  to  the  poets, 
tragic,  dithyrambic,  and  others,  thinking  that  I  should  surely 
find  myself  less  knowing  than  they.  Taking  up  those  of 
their  poems  which  appeared  to  me  most  laboured,  I  asked 
them  (that  I  might  at  the  same  time  learn  something  from 
them)  what  these  poems  meant?  I  am  ashamed,  O  Athe- 
nians, to  say  the  truth,  but  I  must  say  it ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  person  present  who  could  not  have  spoken  better  concerning 
their  poems  than  they.  I  soon  found  that  what  poets  do, 
they  accomplish  not  by  wisdom,  but  by  a  kind  of  natural  turn, 
and  an  enthusiasm  like  that  of  prophets  and  those  who  utter 
oracles ;  for  these,  too,  speak  many  fine  things,  but  do  not 
know  one  particle  of  what  they  speak. 

'  Lastly,  I  resorted  to  artificers  ;  for  I  was  conscious  that  I 
myself  knew,  in  a  manner,  nothing  at  all,  but  should  find 
them  knowing  many  valuable  things.  And  in  this  I  was  not 
mistaken ;  they  knew  things  which  I  knew  not,  and  were,  so 
far,  wiser  than  I.  But  they  appeared  to  me  to  fall  into  the 
same  error  as  the  poets  ;  each,  because  he  was  skilled  in  his 
own  art,  insisted  upon  being  the  wisest  man  in  other  and 
greater  things ;  and  this  mistake  of  theirs  overshadowed 
what  they  possessed  of  wisdom.  From  this  search,  O  Athe- 
nians, the  consequences  to  me  have  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
many  enmities,  and  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  which  have 
brought  upon  me  many  false  imputations  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  name  and  general  repute  of  a  wise  man.' 

Socrates,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  did  not  care  for  the  country. 
*  Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  '  when  you  have  seen  one  green  field, 
you  have  seen  all  green  fields  ;  Sir,  I  like  to  look  upon  men. 
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Let  US  walk  down  Cheapside.'    In  words  of  the  same  import 
does  Socrates  address  Phaedras,  who  accused  him  of  bein» 
unacquainted  even  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens      '  I 
am  very  anxious  to  learn ;  and  from  fields  and  trees  I  can 
learn  nothing.    I  can  only  learn  from  men  in  the  city  '    And 
he  was  always  to  be  found  where  men  were  assembled  * 
Ready  to  argue  with  every  one,  he  demanded  money  from 
none.    He  gave  no  lectures  :  he  only  talked.     He  wrote  no 
books  :  he  argued.t  He  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  had 
a  school,  since  h.  did  not  even  give  a  systematic  exposition 
of  his  doctrine.     What  has  been  called  his  school,  must  be 
understood  to  refer  to  the  many  delighted  admirers  whose 
custom  It  wa^  to  surround  him  whenever  he  appeared,  to  talk 
with  him  as  often  as  possible,  and  to  accept  his  leading 
opinions.  ° 

'At  what  time  Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a 
statuary  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middle 
and  later  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the_  self-imposed    task    of  teaching ;    excluding  aU  other 
busmess,  public  or  private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  aU  means  of 
fortune.     We  can  hardly  avoid  speaking  of  him  as  a  teacher, 
though  he  himself  disclaimed  the  appellation ;  his  practice 
was  to  talk  or  converse.   Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented 
the  pubhc  walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  and  the 
schools  where  youths  were  receiving  instruction;  he  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when  it  was  most 
crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where  goods  were  ex- 
posed for  sale ;  his  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public 
manner.    He  talked  with  any  one,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor 
who  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who 
stood  by;  not  only  he  never  either  asked  or  received  any 
reward,  but  he  made  no  distinction  of  persons,  never  withheld 

cannot  ans^t ; Xfor!  JrZ^Z7      ^'"  ,  ^"'^  ''"'"''  "^  ""-"g^'ed. 
we  knew  befor;-^".^;.;  96.  "  ""       '  '"™  '"""  "'^'°  '•""  ^''''^'' 


Lis  conversation  from  any  one,  and  talked  on  the  same  general 
subjects  with  all.  .  .  .  As  it  was  engaging,  curious  and 
instructive  to  hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to 
attend  him  in  public  as  companions  and  listeners.  These 
men,  a  fluctuating  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  disciples 
and  scholars  ;  though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever 
employed  the  terms  teacher  and  disciple  to  describe  the  relation 
between  them.  Now  no  other  person  in  Athens,  nor  in  any 
other  Grecian  city,  appears  ever  to  have  manifested  himself  in 
this  perpetual  and  indiscriminate  manner  as  a  public  talker 
for  instruction.  By  the  peculiar  mode  of  life  which  Socrates 
pursued,  not  only  his  conversation  reached  the  minds  of  a 
much  wider  circle,  but  he  became  more  abundantly  known 
as  a  person.  While  acquiring  a  few  friends  and  admirers, 
and  raising  a  certain  intellectual  interest  in  others,  he  at  the 
same  time  provoked  a  large  number  of  personal  enemies.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  writers  to  be  attacked  as  a  general 
representative  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching.'^ 

Although  Socrates  was  a  knight-errant  of  philosophy,  ever 
on  the  alert  to  rescue  some  forlorn  truth  from  the  dimgeons 
of  prejudice,  and  therefore  was  not  scrupulous  as  to  who  or 
what  his  adversary  might  be,  yet  his  especial  enemies  were 
the  Sophists.  He  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  refuting 
them.  He  combated  them  with  their  own  weapons,  and  on 
their  own  ground.  He  knew-  all  their  tactics.  He  knew 
their  strength  and  their  weakness.  Like  them  he  had  studied 
Physics,  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  thinkers  ;  and  like 
them  had  seen  that  these  speculations  led  to  no  certainty. 
But  he  had  not,  like  them,  made  scepticism  a  refuge ;  he  had 
not  proclaimed  truth  to  be  a  phantom,  because  he  could  not 
embrace  her.  No :  defeated  in  his  endeavour  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  the  world  without,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  world  within.  For  Physics  he  substituted  Morals.  The 
certitude  which  he  failed  to  gain  respecting  the  operations  of 

*  Grote  :  Hist,  of  Greece,  viii.  555. 
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nature,  had  not  shaken  his  conviction  of  the  certitude  of  the 
moral  truths  which  his  conscience  irresistibly  impressed  upon 
his  attention.  The  world  of  sense  might  be  fleeting  and  de- 
ceptive. The  voice  of  conscience  could  not  deceive.  Tumincr 
his  attention  inwards,  he  discovered  certain  truths  which 
admitted  of  no  question.  They  were  eternal,  immutable, 
evident.  These  he  opposed  to  the  scepticism  of  the  Sophists. 
Moral  certitude  was  the  rock  upon  which  his  shipwrecked 
soul  was  cast.  There  he  could  repose  in  safety.  From  its 
heights  he  could  survey  the  world,  and  his  relation  to  it. 

Thus  was  his  life  spent.  In  his  old  8ge  he  had  to  appear 
before  his  judges  to  answer  the  accusations  of  Impiety  and 
Immorality.     He  appeared,  and  was  condemned. 

When  we  think  upon  the  character  of  this  great  man, 
whose  virtues,  luminous  in  the  distance,  and  surrounded  with 
the  halo  of  imperishable  glory,  so  impose  on  our  imaginations 
that  they  seem  as  evident  as  they  were  exalted,  we  cannot 
hear  of  his  trial  and  condemnation  without  indignant  diso-ust 
at  the  Athenians.  But,  for  the  sake  of  humanifcy,  let  us  be 
cautious  ere  we  decide.  The  Athenians  were  volatile,  cre- 
dulous and  cruel :  all  masses  of  men  are.  But  it  is  too  much 
to  suppose  that  they,  or  any  people,  would  have  condemned 
Socrates  had  he  appeared  to  them  what  he  appears  to  us. 
Had  a  tyrant  committed  such  a  deed,  the  people  would  have 
avenged  it.  But  Socrates  was  not  to  them  what  he  appears 
to  us.     He  was  offensive  to  them,  and  paid  the  penalty. 

A  great  man  cannot  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries. 
He  can  only  be  understood  by  his  peers ;  and  his  peers  are 
few.  Posterity  exalts  a  great  man's  fame  by  producing  a 
number  of  great  men  to  appreciate  him.  The  great  man  is 
also  necessarily  a  reformer  in  some  shape  or  other.  Every 
reformer  has  to  combat  existing  prejudices  and  deep-rooted 
passions.  To  cut  his  own  path,  he  must  displace  the  rubbish 
which  encumbers  it.  He  is  therefore  in  opposition  to  his 
fellow-men,  and  attacks  their  interests.  Blinded  by  pre- 
judice, by  passion,  and  by  interest,  men  cannot  see  the  ex- 
ceUence  of  him  they  oppose ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  as  Heine 


so  admirably  says,  '  wherever  a  great  soul  gives  utterance  to 
its  thoughts,  there  also  is  Golgotha.' 

Reformers  risk  martyrdom ;  and  Socrates  was  a  reformer. 
Although,  therefore,  his  condemnation  appears  to  us  very 
unjust  and  very  frightful,  to  the  Athenians  it  was  no  more 
than  the  banishment  of  Empedocles,  or  the  condemnation  of 
Protagoras.  Pure  as  were  his  intentions,  his  actions  and 
opinions  were  offensive.  He  incurred  the  hatred  of  party- 
spirit  ;  and  by  that  hatred  fell.  We  recognise  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  ;  he  does  not  oppose  us.  We  can  pardon 
what  we  believe  to  be  his  errors,  because  those  errors  wage 
no  war  with  our  interests. .  Very  differently  were  the  Athe- 
nians situated.  To  them  he  was  offensive.  He  hated  in- 
justice and  folly  of  all  kinds,  and  never  lost  an  occasion  of 
exposing  them.  A  man  who  undertakes  to  be  the  critic  of 
his  age  cannot  escape  the  critic's  penalty ."**" 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  exasperating  part  of  his  behaviour 
was  the  undisguised  contempt  which  he  uniformly  expressed 
for  the  readiness  with  which  men  assumed  that  they  had  a 
capacity  for  government.  Only  the  wise,  he  said,  were  fit  to 
govern,  and  they  were  few.  Government  is  a  science,  and  a 
difficult  science.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  govern  a 
State  than  to  govern  the  helm  of  a  ship.  Yet,  the  same 
people  who  would  not  trust  themselves  in  a  ship  without  an 
experienced  pilot,  not  only  trust  themselves  in  a  State  with 
an  inexperienced  ruler,  but  algo  endeavour  to  become  rulers 
themselves.  This  contempt  was  sufficient  to  cause  his  con- 
demnation ;  but  a  better  pretext  was  wanted,  and  it  was 
found  in  his  impiety.  His  defenders,  ancient  and  modem, 
have  declared  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  impiety ;  and  Xeno- 
phon  '  wonders '  that  the  charge  could  have  been  credited 
for  an  instant.  But  we  believe  that  the  charge  was  as  much 
merited  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  philosophers  against 
whom  it  was  made.f     He  gave  new  interpretations  to  the 

*  The  masterly  account  of  the  trial  of  Socrates,  given  by  TVTr.  Geote,  should  be 
read  and  re-read  by  all  interested  in  this  subject. 

t  Sextus  Empibicus,  speaking  of  the  Socratic  heresy,  calls  it  &s  iKpauXiC'^vcrav  rh 
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reigning  dogmas ;  and  opposing  the  mythological  interpre- 
tations, he  was  chargeable  with  impiety. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  that,  in 
complying  with  the  rites  of  his  country,  Socrates  avoided 
her  superstitions.  The  right  of  sacrifice,  so  simple  and 
natural  that  it  harmonises  with  all  and  any  religious  truth, 
required  to  be  guarded  against  a  great  abuse,  and  against 
this  he  warned  his  countrymen. 

*  When,'  says  Xenophon,  *  he  sacrificed,  he  feared  not  his 
offering  would  fail  of  acceptance  in  that  he  was  poor ;  but, 
giving  according  to  his  ability,  he  doubted  not  but,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Gods,  he  equalled  those  men  whose  gifts  and 
sacrifices  overspread  the  whole  altar ;  for  Socrates  always 
reckoned  upon  it  as  a  most  indubitable  truth,  that  the 
service  paid  the  Deity  by  the  pure  and  pious  soul  was  the 
most  grateful  service. 

'  When  he  prayed,  his  petition  was  only  this, — that  the 
Gods  would  give  to  him  those  things  that  were  good.  And 
this  he  did,  forasmuch  as  they  alone  knew  what  was  good  for 
man.  But  he  who  should  ask  for  gold  or  silver,  or  increase 
of  dominion,  acted  not,  in  his  opinion,  more  wisely  than  one 
who  should  pray  for  the  opportunity  to  fight,  or  game,  or 
anything  of  the  like  nature  ;  the  consequence  whereof  being 
altogether  doubtful,  might  turn,  for  aught  he  knew,  not  a 
little  to  his  disadvantage.'  ^ 

It  was  more  difficult  for  the  philosopher  either  innocently 
to  comply  with,  or  safely  to  oppose,  that  part  of  the  popular 
religion  which  related  to  oracles  and  omens.  Socrates 
appears  to  have  done  what  was  possible,  and  what  therefore 
was  best  ultimately,  towards  correcting  this  great  evil. 

'  He  likewise  asserted,  that  the  science  of  divination  was 
necessary  for  all  such  as  would  govern  successfully,  either 
cities  or  private  families ;  for,  although  he  thought  every  one 


6(iov. — Adv.  Math.  ii.  p.  69.  Plato's  dialogues  of  T%e  Second  Alcibiades  and  the 
Euthyphro  are  evidence  enough  of  Socrates'  opposition  to  the  Mythology  of  his 
day. 

*  Memorabilia,  i.  3. 
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might  choose  his  own  way  of  life,  and,  afterwards,  by  his 
industry,  excel  therein  (whether  architecture,  mechanics, 
agriculture,  superintending  the  labourer,  managing  the 
finances,  or  practising  the  art  of  war),  yet  even  here,  the 
Gods,  he  would  say,  thought  proper  to  reserve  to  themselves, 
in  all  these  things,  the  knowledge  of  that  part  of  them  which 
was  of  the  most  importance,  since  he  who  was  the  most  care- 
ful to  cultivate  his  field,  could  not  know,  of  a  certainty,  who 
should  reap  the  fruit  of  it. 

'  Socrates  therefore  esteemed  all  those  as  no  other  than 
madmen  who,  excluding  the  Deity,  referred  the  success  of 
their  designs  to  nothing  higher  than  human  prudence.  He 
likewise  thought  those  not  much  better  who  had  recourse  to 
divination  on  every  occasion,  as  if  a  man  was  to  consult  the 
oracle  whether  he  should  give  the  reins  of  his  chariot  into  the 
hands  of  one  ignorant  or  well  versed  in  the  art  of  driving,  or 
place  at  the  helm  of  his  ship  a  skilful  or  unskilful  pilot. 

'  He  also  thought  it  a  kind  of  impiety  to  importune  the 
Gods  with  our  inquiries  concerning  things  of  which  we  may 
gain  the  knowledge  by  number,  weight,  or  measure  ;  it  being, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  incumbent  on  man  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  whatever  the  Gods  had  placed  within  his 
power  :  as  for  such  things  as  were  beyond  his  comprehension, 
for  these  he  ought  always  to  apply  to  the  oracle ;  the  Gods 
being  ever  ready  to  communicate  knowledge  to  those  whose 
care  had  been  to  render  them  propitious.'  * 

The  trial  of  Socrates  belongs  rather  to  the  history  of 
Greece  than  to  the  history  of  Philosophy.  It  was  a  political 
trial.  His  bearing  during  the  whole  period  was  worthy  of 
him  :  calm,  grave,  and  touching ;  somewhat  haughty  per- 
haps, but  with  the  haughtiness  of  a  brave  soul  fighting  for 
the  truth.  It  increased  the  admiration  of  his  admirers,  and 
exasperated  his  adversaries. 

Plato,  then  a  young  man,  was  present  at  the  trial,  and  has 
preserved  an  admirable  picture  of  it  in  his  Apology.     The 
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closing  speech,  made  by  Socrates,  after  sentence  of  death  liad 
been  pronounced,  is  supposed  to  be  given  with  substantial 
accuracy  by  Plato.     We  extract  it : — 

*  It  is  for  the  sake  of  but  a  short  span,  O  Athenians,  that 
you  have  incurred  the  imputation,  from  those  who  wish  to 
speak  evil  of  the  city,  of  having  put  to  death  Socrates,  a 
wise  man  (for  those  who  are  inclined  to  reproach  you  will  say 
that  I  am  wise,  even  if  I  am  not).     Had  you  waited  a  short 
time  the  thing  would  have  happened  without  your  agency  ; 
for  you  see  my  years  ;  I  am  far  advanced  in  life,  and  near  to 
death.     I  address  this  not  to  aU  of  you,  but  to  those  who 
have  voted  for  the  capital  sentence,  and  this  too  I  say  to  the 
same  persons, — Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have  been  con- 
demned for  want  of  skill  in  such  modes  of  working  upon 
your  minds,  as  I  might  have  employed  with  success,  if  I  had 
thought  it  right  to  employ  all  means  in  order  to  escape  from 
condemnation.     Far  from  it :  I  have  been  condemned,  and 
not  from  want  of  things  to  say,  but  from  want  of  daring  and 
shamelessness ;  because  I  did  not  choose  to  say  to  you  the 
things  which  would  have  been  pleasantest  for  you  to  hear, 
weeping,  and  lamenting,  and  saying  and  doing  other  things 
which  I  affirm  to  be  unworthy  of  me  ;  as  you  are  accustomed 
to  see  others  do.     But  neither  did  I  then  think  fit  to  do  or 
say  anything  unworthy  of  a  free  man  ;  nor  do  I  now  repent 
of  having  thus  defended  myself.     I  would  far  rather  have 
made  the  one  defence  and  die,  than  have  made  the  other  and 
live.     Neither  in  a  court  of  justice,  nor  in  war,  ought  we  to 
make  it  our  object  that,  whatever  happen,  we  may  escape 
death.     In  battle  it  is  often  evident  that  a  man  may  save  his 
Hfe  by  throwing  away  his  arms  and  imploring  mercy  of  his 
pursuers ;  and  in  all  other  dangers  there  are  many  contri- 
vances by  which  a  person  may  get  off  with  life  if  he  dare  do 
or  say  everything.     The  difficulty,  O  Athenians,  is  not  to 
escape  from  death,  but  from  guilt ;  for  guHt  is  swifter  than 
death,  and  runs  faster.     And  now  I,  being  old  and  slow  of 
foot,  have  been  overtaken  by  Death,  the  slower  of  the  two ; 
but  my  accusers,  who  are  brisk  and  vehement,  by  wickedness, 
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the  swifter.  We  quit  this  place :  I  have  been  sentenced  by 
you  to  death,  but  they  having  sentence  passed  upon  them,  by 
Truth,  of  guilt  and  injustice.  I  submit  to  my  punishment, 
and  they  to  theirs. 

'  But  I  wish,  O  men  who  have  condemned  me,  to  prophesy 
to  you  what  next  is  to  come.  I  say,  then,  that,  immediately 
after  my  death,  there  will  come  upon  you  a  far  severer  punish- 
ment than  that  which  you  have  inflicted  upon  me ;  for  you 
have  done  this,  thinking  by  it  to  escape  from  being  called  to 
account  for  your  lives.  But  I  affirm  that  the  very  reverse  will 
happen  to  you.  There  will  be  many  to  call  you  to  account 
whom  I  have  hitherto  restrained,  and  whom  you  saw  not ; 
and,  being  younger,  they  wiU  give  you  more  annoyance,  and 
you  will  be  still  more  provoked  ;  for,  if  you  think  by  putting 
men  to  death  to  deter  others  from  reproaching  you  with 
living  amiss,  you  think  ill.  That  mode  of  protecting  your- 
selves is  neither  very  possible  nor  very  noble  :  the  noblest  and 
the  easiest  too  is  not  to  cut  off  other  people,  but  so  to  order 
yourselves  as  to  attain  the  greatest  excellence. 

'Thus  much  I  beg  of  you:  When  my  sons  grow  np, 
punish  them,  O  Athenians,  by  tormenting  them  as  I  tormented 
you,  if  they  shall  seem  to  study  riches,  or  any  other  ends,  in 
preference  to  virtue.  And,  if  they  are  thought  to  be  something, 
being  really  nothing,  reproach  them,  as  I  have  reproached 
you,  for  not  attending  to  what  they  ought,  and  fancying  them- 
selves something  when  they  are  good  for  nothing.  And,  if 
you  do  this,  both  I  and  my  sons  shall  have  received  what  is 
just  at  your  hands. 

'  It  is  now  time  that  we  depart,  I  to  die,  you  to  live ;  hut 
which  has  the  better  destiny  is  unknown  to  all  except  the  Gods,' 
This  is  very  grand  and  impressive,  and  paints  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  Magno  aninw  et  vultu  carcerem  intravit,  says 
Seneca.  He  consoled  his  weeping  friends,  and  gently  up- 
braided them  for  their  complaints  at  the  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence. No  man  ever  faced  death  with  greater  calmness  ;  for 
no  mail  ever  welcomed  it  with  greater  faith  as  a  new  birth 
to  a  higher  state  of  being. 
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He  would  have  been  executed  the  next  day,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  the  next  day  was  the  first  of  the  festival  of  the 
Delian  Theoria,  during  which  no  criminal  could  be  put  to 
death.  This  festival  lasted  thirty  days.  Socrates,  though  in 
chains,  and  awaiting  his  end,  spent  the  interval  in  cheerful 
conversation  with  his  friends,  and  in  composing  verses. 
'  During  this  time,'  says  Xenophon,  '  he  lived  before  the 
eyes  of  all  his  friends  in  the  same  manner  as  in  former  days ; 
but  now  his  past  life  was  most  admired  on  account  of  his 
present  calmness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind.'  On  the  last  day 
he  held  a  conversation  with  his  friends  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  This  forms  the  subject  of  Plato's  Phcedo,  The 
arguments  in  that  dialogue  are  most  probably  Plato's  own ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  dying  speech  of  Cyrus,  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropcedia,  is  a  closer  copy  of  the  opinions  of 
Socrates. 

Phsedo,  describing  the  impression  produced  on  him  by  the 
sight  of  Socrates  on  this  final  day,  says : — '  I  did  not  feel  the 
pity  which  it  was  natural  I  should  feel  at  the  death  of  a 
friend  :  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  me  perfectly  happy  as  I 
gazed  on  him  and  listened  to  him ;  so  calm  and  dignified  was 
his  bearing.  And  I  thought  that  he  only  left  this  world 
under  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  who  destined  him  to  a 
more  than  mortal  felicity  in  the  next.'  He  then  details  the 
conversation  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  after  which,  he 
narrates  the  close  of  that  glorious  life  in  language  worthy  of 
it.  Even  in  the  English  version  of  Taylor  the  beauty  of  the 
narrative  stands  manifestly  out. 

'  When  he  had  thus  spoke,  he  rose,  and  went  into  a  room, 
that  he  might  wash  himself,  and  Crito  followed  him  :  but  he 
ordered  us  to  wait  for  him.  We  waited,  therefore,  ac- 
cordingly, discoursing  over,  and  reviewing  among  ourselves, 
what  had  been  said,  and  sometimes  speaking  about  his  death, 
how  great  a  calamity  it  would  be  to  us  ;  and  sincerely  think- 
ing that  we,  like  those  who  are  deprived  of  their  father, 
should  pass  the  rest  of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  orphans. 
But,  when  he  had  washed  himself,  his  sons  were  brought  to 
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him  (for  he  had  two  little  ones,  and  one  considerably  advanced 
in  age),  and  the  women  belonging  to  his  family  likewise 
came  in  to  him :  but,  when  he  had  spoken  to  them  before 
Crito,  and  had  left  them  such  injunctions  as  he  thought 
proper,  he  ordered  the  boys  and  women  to  depart ;  and  he 
himself  returned  to  us.  And  it  was  now  near  the  setting  of 
the  sun :  for  he  had  been  absent  for  a  long  time  in  the 
bathing-room.  But,  when  he  came  in  from  washing,  he  sat 
down,  and  did  not  speak  much  afterwards ;  for,  then,  the 
servant  of  the  eleven  magistrates  came  in,  and,  standing  near 
him,  I  do  not  perceive  that  in  you,  Socrates  (says  he),  which 
I  have  taken  notice  of  in  others ;  I  mean  that  they  are 
angry  with  me,  and  curse  me,  when,  being  compelled  by  the 
magistrates,  I  announce  to  them  that  they  must  drink  the 
poison.  But,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  you  at  the 
present  time  to  be  the  most  generous,  mild,  and  best  of  all 
the  men  who  ever  came  into  this  place :  and,  therefore,  I 
am  now  well  convinced  that  you  are  not  angry  with  me,  but 
with  the  authors  of  your  present  condition.  You  know 
those  whom  I  allude  to.  Now,  therefore  (for  you  know  what 
I  came  to  tell  you),  farewell !  and  endeavour  to  bear  this 
necessity  as  easily  as  possible.  And  at  the  same  time,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  turning  himself  away,  he  departed. 

'  Then  Crito  gave  the  sign  to  the  boy  that  stood  near  him. 
And  the  boy  departing,  and,  having  staid  for  some  time, 
came,  bringing  with  him  the  jperson  that  was  to  administer 
the  poison,  and  who  brought  it  properly  prepared  in  a  cup. 
But,  Socrates,  beholding  the  man, — It's  well,  my  friend  (says 
he)  ;  but  what  is  proper  to  do  with  it?  for  you  are  knowing 
in  these  affairs.  You  have  nothing  else  to  do  (says  he)  but 
when  you  have  drunk  it  to  walk  about,  till  a  heaviness  takes 
place  in  your  legs,  and  afterwards  lie  down:  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  you  should  act.  And,  at  the  same  time,  he 
extended  the  cup  to  Socrates.  But  Socrates  received  it  from 
him,  and,  indeed,  with  great  cheerfulness ;  neither  trembling 
nor  suffering  any  alteration  for  the  worse  in  his  colour  or 
countenance,  but,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  beholding  the 
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man  with  a  bull-like  aspect.     Wliat  say  you  (says  he)  re- 
specting this  potion  ?     Is  it  lawful  to  make  a  libation  of  it, 
or  not?     We  only  bruise  (says  he),  Socrates,  as  much  as  we 
think  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     I  understand  you  (says  he)  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  both  lawful  and  proper  to  pray  to  the 
Gods,  that  my  departure  from  hence  thither  may  be  attended 
with  prosperous  fortune  ;  which  I  entreat  them  to  grant  may 
be  the  case.     And,  at  the  same  time  ending  his  discourse,  he 
drank  the  poison  with  exceeding  facility  and  alacrity.     And 
thus  far,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well 
able  to  refrain  from  weeping ;  but,  when  we  saw  him  drinking, 
and  that  he  had  drunk  it,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  our 
tears.     But  from  me,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
which  I  employed  in  checking  them,  they  flowed  abundantly ; 
so  that,  covering  myself  with   my  mantle,   I   deplored  my 
misfortune.     I  did  not,  indeed,  weep  for  him,  but  for  my 
own  fortune,  considering  what   an   associate   I   should   be 
deprived  of.     But,  Crito,  who  was  not  able  to  restrain  his 
tears,  was  compelled  to  rise  before  me.     And  Apollodorus, 
who,  during  the  whole   time  prior  to  this,  had   not  ceased 
from  weeping,  then  wept  aloud  and  with  great  bitterness ;  so 
that  he  infected  all  who  were  present  except  Socrates.     But 
Socrates,  upon  seeing  this,  exclaimed  :  What  are  you  doing, 
excellent  men?     For,  indeed,  I  principally  sent  away  the 
women,  lest  they  should  produce  a  disturbance  of  this  kind. 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  proper   to  die  attended  with  propi- 
tious omens.     Be  quiet,  therefore,  and  summon  fortitude  to 
your  assistance.     But  when  we  heard  this  we  blushed,  and 
restrained  our  tears.     But  he,  when  he  found,  during   his 
walking,  that  his  legs  felt  heavy,  and  had  told  us  so,  laid 
himself  down  in  a  supine  position.     For  the  man  had  ordered 
him  to  do  so.     And,  at  the  same  time,  he  who  gave  him  the 
poison,  touching  him  at  intervals,  considered  his  feet  and 
legs.    And,  after   he  had  vehemently   pressed  his  foot,  he 
asked  him  if  he  felt  it.     But  Socrates  answered  he  did  not. 
And,   afber  this,  he   again   pressed   his   thighs:  and,   thus 
ascending  with  his  hand,  he  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and 


stiff.  And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that 
when  the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  should  then  leave  us. 
But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almost  cold :  when,  uncovering 
himself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words),  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  -^sculapius.  Discharge  this 
debt,  therefore,  for  me,  and  don't  neglect  it.  It  shall  be  done 
(says  Crito) ;  but  consider  whether  you  have  any  other  com- 
mands. To  this  inquiry  of  Crito  he  made  no  reply ;  but 
shortly  afber  moved  himself,  and  the  man  covered  him.  And 
Socrates  fixed  his  eyes.  Which,  when  Crito  perceived,  he 
closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  This  was  the  end  of  our  asso- 
ciate ;  a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  best  of  those  whom 
we  were  acquainted  with  at  that  time ;  and,  besides  this,  the 
most  prudent  and  just.' 

Thus  perished  this  great  and  good  man.  His  character 
we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  fairly,  though  briefly.  Let 
us  now  add  the  summing-up  of  Xenophon,  who  loved  him 
tenderly,  and  expressed  his  love  gracefully : — 

'  As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be  such  a  man 
as  I  have  described ;  so  pious  towards  the  Gods,  as  never  to 
undertake  anything  without  first  consulting  them;  so  just 
towards  men,  as  never  to  do  an  injury,  even  the  very  slightest, 
to  any  one,  whilst  many  and  great  were  the  benefits  he 
conferred  on  all  with  whom  he  had  any  dealings ;  so  tem- 
perate and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  any  appetite  or  incli- 
nation at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  modest  and  becoming ; 
so  prudent  as  never  to  err  in  judging  of  good  and  evil,  nor 
wanting  the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate  rightly 
concerning  them  ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon,  and  define  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  not  only  those  points  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  but  likewise  every  other,  and,  looking 
as  it  were  into  the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  very  moment 
for  reprehending  vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love  of  virtue  : 
experiencing,  as  I  have  done,  all  these  excellences  in 
Socrates,  I  can  never  cease  considering  him  as  the  most 
virtuous  and  the  most  happy  of  all  mankind.  But,  if  there 
is  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  think  otherwise,  let  him  go 
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and   compare  Socrates   with  any  other,  and  afterwards  let 
him  determine.'* 

After-ages  have  cherished  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and 
his  fate ;  but  without  profiting  much  by  his  example,  and 
without  learning  toleration  from  his  story. 
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§  n.  Philosophy  of  Socrates. 

Opinions  vary  so  considerably  respecting  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  and  materials  whereby  they  can  be  tested  are  so 
scanty,  that  any  attempt  at  exposition  must  be  made  with 
diffidence.  The  historian  has  to  rely  solely  on  his  critical 
skill ;  and  on  such  grounds  he  will  not,  if  prudent,  be  very 
confident. 

Amongst  the  scattered  materials  from  which  an  opinion 
may  be  formed  are,  1st:  The  very  general  tradition  of 
Socrates  having  produced  a  revolution  in  thought ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  is  by  aU  regarded  as  the  initiator  of  a 
new  epoch ;  and  by  some  as  the  founder  of  Greek  Philosophy, 
properly  so  called.  2ndly.  The  express  testimony  of  Aristotle, 
that  he  first  made  use  of  definitions  and  proceeded  by  indue- 
tion.f  These  two  positions  involve  each  other.  K  Socrates 
produced  a  revolution  in  philosophy,  he  could  only  have  done 
so  by  a  new  Method  or  new  development  of  Method.  That 
development  we  see  exhibited  in  the  phrase  of  Aristotle,  but 
it  is  there  only  exhibited  in  a  brief  concentrated  manner, 
and  requires  to  be  elucidated. 

Mr.  Grote  remarks  that  it  requires  at  the  present  day 
some  mental  effort  to  see  anything  important  in  the  invention 
of  notions  so  familiar  as  those  of  Genus — Definition — Indivi- 
dual things  as  comprehended  in  a  genus — what  each  thing  is, 
and  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  etc.  Nevertheless,  four  centu- 
ries before  Christ  these  terms  denoted  mental  processes  which 
few,  if  any  but  Socrates,  had  a  distinct  recognition  of,  in  the 

*  Memorabilia,  iv.  7. 

t  *  There  are  two  things  of  which  Socrates  must  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
author,  the  Inductive  Reasoning  and  Abstract  Definitions,'— rovs  r  iiroKTiKohs 
\6yovs  Koi  rh  dpi^faeai  Kae6\ov.     (AfiiST.  Metaph.  xiii.  4.) 
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form  of  analytical  consciousness.  'The  ideas  of  men — 
speakers  as  well  as  hearers,  the  productive  minds  as  well  as 
the  recipient  multitude — were  associated  together  in  groups, 
favourable  rather  to  emotional  results,  or  to  poetical,  rhetori- 
cal narrative,  and  descriptive  effect,  than  to  methodical 
generalization,  to  scientific  conception,  or  to  proof  either 
inductive  or  deductive.  That  reflex  act  of  attention  which 
enables  men  to  understand,  compare,  and  rectify  their  own 
mental  process  was  only  just  beginning.  It  was  a  recent 
novelty  on  the  part  of  the  rhetorical  teachers  to  analyse  the 
component  parts  of  a  public  harangue,  and  to  propound 
some  precepts  for  making  men  tolerable  speakers.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  one  before  Socrates  ever  used  the 
words  Genus  and  Species  (originally  meaning  Family  and 
Form),  in  the  philosophical  sense  now  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  them.  Not  one  of  those  many  names  (called  by 
logicians  names  of  the  second  intention)  which  imply  distinct 
attention  to  various  parts  of  the  logical  process,  and  enable 
us  to  criticize  it  in  detail,  then  existed.  All  of  them  grew 
out  of  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  subsequent 
philosophers,  so  that  we  can  thus  trace  them  in  their 
beginning  to  the  common  root  and  father,  Socrates.'  ^  The 
novelty  was  very  distasteful  to  all  who  were  not  seduced  by 
it.  Men  resent  being  forced  to  rigour  of  speech  and  thought ; 
they  call  you  '  pedantic  '  if  you  insist  on  their  using  terms 
with  definite  meanings  :  they  prefer  the  loose  flowing  lan- 
guage of  indefinite  association  which  picks  up  in  its  course 
a  variety  of  heterogeneous  meanings ;  and  are  irritated  at 
any  speaker  who  points  out  to  them  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
phrases.  Aristotle  says  it  was  thought  bad  taste  in  his  day — 
T)  dfcpL^oXoyia  fjLLKpoirpsTre? :  and  Timon  the  Sillograph  sarcas- 
tically calls  Socrates  one  of  the  aKpi^oXoyqi,  as  if  precision  of 
language  were  a  vice.  y 

We  h%ve  here  the  ground  of  opposition  between  Socrates 
and  th^  Sophists  distinctly  marked  out.   It  was  the  opposition 
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of  Dialectics  to  Ehetoric.  The  business  of  the  rhetorician 
is  to  persuade,  and  for  persuasion  he  must  enlist  the  srm- 
pathies  of  his  audience  by  adopting  their  general  convictions, 
and  merely  impressing  on  those  convictions  a  particular 
direction.  The  grounds  of  those  convictions,  or  their  validity, 
are  never  questioned.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  dialectician : 
his  business  is  discussion.  He  ploughs  up  the  old  landmarks. 
He  questions  the  old  axioms.  He  has  to  foresee  and  meet 
every  objection  which  intellectual  scrutiny  can  discern. 
The  Sophists,  sceptical  of  man's  power  of  reaching  absolute 
truth,  were  content,  as  practical  men,  to  deal  with  opinions 
already  existing.  Socrates,  sceptical  of  man's  having  yet 
reached  the  truth,  was  intent  on  enforcing  this  conviction  of 
the  illusory  nature  of  established  opinions.  He  felt  that 
there  was  a  discoverable  truth,  and  knew  that  men  had  not 
yet  discovered  it.     How  was  the  discovery  to  be  made  ? 

First,  by  clearing  the  mind  of  all  its  incoherent  and 
unscientific  notions ;  secondly,  by  replacing  these  with  scien- 
tific notions.  Men  used  language  which  was  full  of  emotional 
meaning  to  them,  but  on  which  there  was  little  intellectual 
agreement.  All  men,  for  example,  agreed  that  wickedness 
deserves  punishment ;  but  what  was  wickedness  they  were 
unable  to  define.  Socrates  required  them  to  ascertain  what 
it  was  they  were  speaking  of;  to  define  wickedness,  which, 
being  a  general  term,  had,  as  he  thought,  some  common 
objective  characteristic  corresponding  in  all  cases  to  the 
common  subjective  feeling. 

*  The  notions  of  Genus,  subordinate  genera,  and  indivi- 
duals as  comprehended  under  them,  were  at  that  time 
newly  brought  into  clear  consciousness  in  the  human  mind. 
The  profusion  of  logical  distribution  employed  in  some  of 
the  dialogues  of  Plato  seems  partly  traceable  to  his  wish  to 
familiarize  his  hearers  with  that  which  was  then  a  novelty,  as 
well  as  to  enlarge  its  development  and  diversify  its  mode  of 
application.'  <We  must  always  consider  the  Method  of 
Socrates  in  conjunction  with  the  subjects  to  which  he  applied 
it.  .  .  On  such  questions  as  these — What  is  justice  ? What 
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is  piety  ?— What  is  democracy  ?— What  is  law  ?— every  man 
fancied  that  he  could  give  a  confident   opinion,  and  even 
wondered  that  any  other  person   should   feel   a  difficulty. 
When  Socrates,  professing  ignorance,  put  any  such  question, 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  answer,  given  off-hand 
and  with  very  little  reflection.     The  answer  purported  to  be 
the  explanation  or  definition  of  a  term,  familiar  indeed,  but 
of  wide  and  comprehensive  import, — given  by  one  who  had 
never  before  tried  to  render  to  himself  an  account  of  what 
it  meant.     Having  got  this  answer,  Socrates  put  fresh  ques- 
tions, applying  it  to  specific  cases,  to  which  the  respondent 
was  compelled  to  give  answers  inconsistent  with  the  first ; 
showing  that  the  definition  was  either  too  narrow  or  too  wide, 
or  defective  in  some  essential  condition.  The  respondent  then 
amended  his  answer ;  but  this  was  a  prelude  to  other  ques- 
tions, which  could  only  be  answered  in  ways  inconsistent 
with  the    amendment;    and    the   respondent,    after   many 
attempts  to  disentangle  himself,  was  obliged  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  inconsistencies,  with  an  admission  that  he  could  make 
no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  original  query,  which  at  first 
had  appeared  so  easy  and  familiar.  .  .  The  discussion  first 
raised  by  Socrates  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  some  large 
generic  term.     The  queries  whereby  he  follows  it  up  bring  the 
answer  given  into  collision  with  various  particulars  which  it 
ought  not  to  comprehend,  or  with  others  which  it  ought  to 
comprehend  but  does  not.     The  inconsistencies  into  which 
the  hearer  is  betrayed  in  his  various  answers  proclaim  to  him 
the  fact  that  he  has  not  yet  acquired  anything  like  a  clear 
and  full  conception  of  the  common  attribute  which  binds 
together  the  various  particulars  embraced  under  some  term 
which  is  ever  upon  his  lips.     He  is  thus  put  upon  the  train 
of  thought  which  leads  to  a  correction  of  the  generalization, 
and  lights  him  on  to  that  which  Plato  calls  seeing  the  One 
in  the  Many,  and  the  Many  in  the  One.'  * 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  pause  here  to  consider 

♦  Gbotb,  viii.  683-8. 
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the  misleading  tendencies  of  such  a  search  for  an  objective 
existence  corresponding  with  a  subjective  creation,  or  gene- 
ral term  which  indicated  the  simple  fact  that  many  objects 
were  capable  of  exciting  the  feeling  of  admiration  or  of  re- 
pugnance, owing,  not  to  any  common  property  in  the  objects, 
but  to  a  common  property  in  the  subject  :  not  because  the 
maiden,  the  lyre,  the  pot,  the  horse,  and  the  generous  deed 
had  any  one  thing  in  common,  which  was  Beauty;  but 
because  men  had  a  susceptibility  of  pleasurable  emotion 
which  these  various  objects  could  excite,  and  were  con- 
sequently grouped  together  under  the  general  term  beautiful. 
Yet,  although  this  search  after  an  objective  reality  for 
a  subjective  fiction  was  misleading,  and  metaphysical  in  the 
bad  sense  of  the  word,  it  was,  as  Aristotle  remarked,  a 
novelty,  and  a  valuable  novelty,  introduced  by  Socrates  in 
his  search  after  Definitions.  When  he  insisted  that  all 
persons  are  just  through  Justice,  wise  through  Wisdom, 
good  through  Goodness,  beautiful  through  Beauty,  and  held 
that  Justice,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Beauty  were  things 
objectively  existing,  he  was  only  logically  carrying  out  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  Subjective  Method;  and 
perhaps  he  aided  in  the  final  rejection  of  that  Method  by  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  forced  it.  But  although  in  one 
sense  his  procedure  was  misleading,  in  another  it  was  in- 
valuable. It  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  and  succes- 
sors the  vanity  of  their  supposed  knowledge,  and  the  necessity 
of  examining  more  rigorously  into  the  things  they  were  wont 
to  take  for  granted. 

This  new  development  of  the  old  Method  (improperly 
called  a  change  in  Method  by  Mr.  Grote)  was  one  which 
considered  scientifically,  we  may  reject;  but,  considered 
historically,  it  appears  important.  On  a  first  glance  the  pre- 
Socratic  thinkers  seem  nearer  positive  science  than  the  post- 
Socratic  thinkers.  Plato  and  Aristotle  appear  as  splendid  will- 
o'-the-wisps  leading  men  away  from  the  firm  path  of  objective 
research.  But  a  closer  examination  dispels  this  suggestion. 
They  are  really  in  advance  of  their  predecessors,   because 


they  are  profoundly  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  criticism. 
The  early  thinkers  were  unaware  of  the  many  plausible 
solutions  which  would  inevitably  arise,  insufficiently  aware 
of  the  sources  of  error  ;  *  and  when  Socrates  introduced  his 
method  of  negation  and  cross-questioning,  he  unsealed  their 
eyes,  and  made  them  aware  of  the  prematurity  of  their 
conclusions. 

It  is  only  by  watching  the  operation  of  uncultivated 
minds  that  we  can  bring  clearly  before  ourselves  the  mental 
condition  of  the  early  thinkers,  who  were  contented  with 
simple  affirmations,  and  seldom  thought  of  submitting 
hypothesis  to  verification.  A  plausible  guess  was  accepted 
as  needing  no  confirmation.  The  idea  of  cross-questioning 
the  guesser,  of  making  him  confront  his  assertion  with  fact, 
rarely  occurred  to  them.  Hence  the  rudeness  of  the  shock 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  Socrates.  They  touched  a 
torpedo. 

When  it  is  said  that  Socrates  produced  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  Method  by  placing  the  negative  point  of  view 
foremost,  and  giving  to  the  cross-examining  Elenchus  an 
emphasis  it  never  had  before,  this  must  not  be  understood  as 
implying  a  real  revolution  in  the  mental  attitude.  The  old 
subjective  attitude  remained.  The  novelty  was  in  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  verification  as  a  philosophical  necessity ; 
but  the  kind  of  verification  was,  as  of  old,  purely  subjective. 
Nor,  although  there  was  a  certain  change  in  the  direction  of 
inquiry,  was  there  any  change  in  the  spirit. 

It  was  he  who  first  considered  Ethics  as  a  possible  science, 
and,  with  the  exclusiveness  natural  to  ardent  reformers,  soon 
began  to  consider  it  the  only  science.  While  all  previous 
philosophers  had  been  occupied  with  the  Cosmos  as  a  whole, 
blending  together  astronomy,  cosmogony,  geometry,  meta- 
physics, and  physics,  he  isolated  ethics  from  this  confused 
mass,  insisted  on  its  importance  as  the  object  of  study,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  Hippocrates  isolated  medicine  from  the 

*  *  The  early  thinkers,'  says  Aristotle,  '  knew  nothing  of  Dialectics.' 
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undifferentiated  philosophical  speculation.  The  uncertainty 
which  reigned,  the  hopelessness  of  the  efforts,  instilled  in  his 
mind  the  belief  that  the  Gods  did  not  mean  man  to  penetrate 
their  secrets.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  seek  for 
certainty  where  alone  it  could  be  found,  in  the  human  con- 
science. He  bade  men  study  human  facts  and  leave  the 
divine  to  the  Gods. 

His  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  for  a  time  arrested  cosmi- 
cal  speculation  by  the  force  of  his  dialectics,  which  exposed 
the  ignorance  of  men  on  topics  seemingly  most  famUiar  to 
them.     « When  we  look  at  the  number  of  these  early  theories 
and  the  great  need  which  aU  of  them  had  to  be  sifted  and 
scrutinized,  we  shaU  recognise  the  value  of  the  negative  pro- 
cedure under  such  circumstances,  whether  the  negationist 
had  or  had  not  any  better  affirmative  theory  of  his  own. 
Socrates,  moreover,  not  only  turned  the  subject-matter  of 
discussion  from  physics  to  ethics,  but  also  brought  into  con- 
scious  review  the   method    of  philosophizing;    which    was 
afterwards  stHl  further  considered  and  illustrated  by  Plato. 
General  and  abstract  terms  and  their  meaning  stood  out  as 
the  capital  problems  of  phHosophical  research,  and  as  the 
governing  agents  of  the  mind  during  the  process ;  in  Plato 
and   Aristotle,    and  the   dialectics    of  their  age,    we  £nd 
the    meaning   or    concept    corresponding   to    these    terms 
invested  with  an  objective  character,  and  represented  as  a 
cause  or  beginning,  by  which  or  out  of  which  real  concrete 
things     were    produced.       Logical,    metaphysical,    ethical 
entities,   whose   existence   consists    in    being    named    and 
reasoned  about,  are  presented  to  us  (by  Plato)  as  the  real 
antecedents  and  producers  of  the  sensible  Kosmos  and  its 
contents,  or  (by  Aristotle)  as  external  with  the  Kosmos,  but 
as  its  underlying  constituents,  the  ^p;ta/,  primordia  or  ultima 
into  which  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  philosopher  to\educe 
sensible  things.'  ^ 

Conceit  of  knowledge,  without  the  reality,  was  by  Socrates 

*  Grote,  Plato,  i.  95. 


perpetually  stigmatized  as  the  most  disgraceful  of  mental 
defects,*  and  the  whole  effort  of  his  terrible  questioning — • 
the  *  cross-examining  Elenchus' — was  to  make  men  aware  of 
this  conceit,  to  prove  to  them  that  their  knowledge  was  a 
sham,  as  Carlyle  would  call  it.  Instead  of  the  loose,  hetero- 
geneous conceptions  with  which  men  deceived  themselves 
and  others  into  the  belief  of  knowledge,  he  insisted  on  the 
substitution  of  rigorous  and  distinct  conceptions. 

'  Every  man,'  says  Mr.  Grote,  *  found  persuasions  in  his 
own  mind  without  knowing  how  they  came  there  ;  and  wit- 
nessed them  in  others  as  portions  of  a  general  fund  of  un- 
examined commonplace  and  credence.  Because  the  words 
were  at  once  of  large  meaning,  embodied  in  old  familiar 
mental  processes,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  body  of  senti- 
ment, the  general  assertions  in  which  they  were  embodied 
appeared  self-evident  and  imposing  to  every  one  :  so  that,  in 
spite  of  continual  dispute  in  particular  cases,  no  one  thought 
himself  obliged  to  analyse  the  general  propositions  them- 
selves, or  to  reflect  whether  he  had  verified  their  import  and 
could  apply  them  rationally  and  consistently.' 

The  phenomenon  here  adverted  to  is  too  obvious,  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  need  further  elucidation.  In  morals, 
politics,  political  economy,  on  all  social  subjects,  the  same 
confident  persuasion  of  knowledge  exists — the  same  pro- 
pagation by  authority  and  example  of  convictions  unverified 
and  resting  only  on  sentiment— ^the  same  illusion  that  because 
every  man  is  familiar  with  the  language,  therefore  he  is 
master  of  the  facts,  and  is  competent  to  apply  comprehensive 
words  and  assume  the  truth  of  propositions  without  any 
special  analysis  or  study.  '  A  man  who  has  never  bestowed 
special  study  on  astronomy  knows  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it : 
to  fancy  that  he  knows  it  without  such  preparation  would  be 
held  an  absurdity.  While  the  scientific  point  of  view  has 
thus  acquired  complete  predomiaance  in  reference  to  the 
physical  world,  it  has  made  little  way  comparatively  on  topics 

*  Plato,  Apologia,  p.  29  (p.  114,  ed.  Bekker):  koI  tovto  irus  ovk  hfiaOla  iffrlv 
oStti  ff  inovfiSiaroSf  rj  rov  oUffOai  ciSeVat  &  ovk  olifv ; 
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regarding  man  and  society,  wherein  "  fancy  of  knowledge 
without  the  reality  "  continues  to  reign,  not  without  criticism 
and  opposition,  yet  still  as  a  paramount  force.  And  if  a  new 
Socrates  were  now  to  put  the  same  questions  in  the  market- 
place to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  he  would  find  the 
like  confident  persuasion  and  unsuspecting  dogmatism  as  to 
generalities,  the  like  faltering  blindness  and  contradiction 
when  tested  by  cross-examining  details.' 

Socrates,  having  put  an  end  to  this  confident  delusion,  had 
to  replace  it  by  real  knowledge. 

How  could  this  be  done  but  by  Definitions  ?  To  know  the 
essence  of  a  thing  you  must  consider  it  as  distinct  from 
everything  else,  you  must  define  it ;  by  defining  it  you  de- 
marcate it  from  what  it  is  not,  and  so  present  the  thing 
before  you  in  its  essence. 

It  was  a  fundamental  conviction  with  him  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  start  from  one  true  thought,  and  be  entangled  in  any 
contradiction  with  another  true  thought ;  knowledge  derived 
from  any  one  point,  and  obtained  by  correct  combination, 
cannot  contradict  that  which  has  been  obtained  from  any 
other  point.  He  believed  that  Eeason  was  pregnant  with 
Truths,  and  only  needed  an  accoucheur.  An  accoucheur  he 
announced  himself;  his  main  instnmients  were  Definitions. 
By  Definition  he  enabled  the  thinker  to  separate  the  par- 
ticular thought  he  wished  to  express  from  the  myriad  of 
other  thoughts  which  clouded  it.  By  Definition  he  enabled 
a  man  to  contemplate  the  essence  of  a  thing,  because  he 
admitted  nothing  which  was  not  essential  into  the  definition. 

The  radical  mistake  here  is  the  confusion  between  Defini- 
tions of  Names  and  Definitions  of  Things.  In  the  Defini- 
tion of  a  Name  nothing  more  is  implied  than  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  affixed ;  in  the  definition  of  a  Thing  there  is, 
over  and  above  this  intended  meaning,  the  assertion  of  a 
corresponding  fact  which  the  definition  describes. 

We  have  more  than  once  commented  on  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  early  thinkers  to  mistake  distinctions  in  words 
for  distinctions  in  things.     We  have  now  to  signalize,  in  the 
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history  of  speculation,  the  reduction  of  this  tendency  to  a 
systematic  formula.  Names  henceforth  have  the  force  of 
things.*  A  correct  Definition  is  held  to  be  a  true  description 
of  the  thing  per  se.  The  explanation  of  terms  as  equivalent 
to  the  explanation  of  things,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  nature 
of  any  thing  in  a  definition  as  equivalent  to  actual  analysis 
of  it,  are  the  central  errors  of  metaphysical  philosophy. 

When  stated  in  a  naked  manner,  the   absurdity  is  ap- 
parent;  but    it    may  be   so    disguised   as   to   look  philo- 
sophic.     Hence   the  frequent  use  of  such  phrases  as  that 
certain  properties    are   'involved   in  the   idea'   of  certain 
things ;  as  if  being  involved  in  the  idea,  t.e.  being  included 
in  ihe  definition,  necessarily  implied  a  correspondent  objec- 
tive existence ;  as  if  human  conceptions  were  the  faithful 
copies  of  external  things.     The  conceptions  of  men  widely 
differ;   consequently  different  properties  are  'involved'  in 
these  different  conceptions ;  but  all  cannot  be  true,  and  the 
question  arises.  Which  conception  is  true  ?     To  answer  this 
question  by  anything  like  a  definition,  is- to  argue  in  a  circle. 
A  principle  of  certitude  must  be  sought.     That  principle, 
however,  is  still  to  seek. 

With  respect  to  the   second  character  of   the   Socratic 
Method,  the  employment  of  Induction,  I  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  consider  it  an  anticipation  of  Bacon.     It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  between  his 
practice  of  analyzing  the  confused  generalizations  of  popular 
judgments,  and  of  vividly  recaUing  the  particulars  on  which 
these  generalizations  were  founded,  and  the  Baconian  practice 
of  criticising  the  errors  of  intellectus  sibi  permissus ;  it  is  true 
also  that  he  did  constantly  proceed  by  induction.     But  it  is 
not  less  true  that  the  induction  he  employed  was  that  enume- 
ration  of  particulars  (reasoning  bj  analogy)  which  it  is  Bacon's 
merit  to  have  exposed ;  and  thus  he  not  only  differed  from 
Bacon  in  the  object  of  his  search,  but  in  the  method  of 
search.       Nevertheless    the    testimony    of    Aristotle    that 
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Socrates  was  the  first  to  reason  inductively— that  is  to  say,  to 
employ  induction  as  a  conscious  method— points  to  an  im- 
portant characteristic ;  and  when  we  compare  the  Socratic 
procedure  with  that  of  all  previous  philosophies,  we  see  how 
striking  a  novelty  it  must  have  been. 

Socrates  has  been  almost  taunted  with  never  having  pro- 
mulgated any  system  of  his  own.     His  rank  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  been  questioned,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
only  that  of  a  moralist.     A  passage  of  Aristotle  has  been 
quoted  as   decisive   on  this  point:     'The   speculations   of 
Socrates  were  only  concerning  Ethics,  and  not  at  all  concern- 
ing Nature  in  general '  (t^^  6\vs  <I>v(ts(os).     But  this  is  not  all 
the  passage :  it  continues  thus  :  '  In  these  speculations  he 
sought  the   Abstract   (to  KaOoXov),  and  was   the   first  who 
thought  of  giving  definitions.'     Now  in  this  latter  portion 
we  believe  there  is  contained  a  hint  of  something  more  than 
the  mere  moralist— a  hint  of  the  metaphysician.     On  turn- 
ing to  another  part  of  Aristotle's  treatise  *  we  accordingly 
find  this  hint  more  clearly  brought  out ;  we  find  an  express 
indication  of  the  metaphysician.     The  passage  is  as  follows : 
'  Socrates  concerned  himself  with   ethical  virtues,  and  he 
first  sought  the  abstract  definitions  of  these.     Before  him 
Democritus   had   only   concerned   himself   with   a  part   of 
Physics,   and  defined  but  the   Hot   and  the   Cold.       But 
Socrates,  reasonably  {svXoycos),  sought  the  Essence  of  Things, 

i,e,  sought  what  exists.^ 

Moreover,  in  another  passage  (lib.  iii.  c.  2)  Aristotle  re- 
proaches Aristippus  for  having  rejected  science,  and  con- 
cerned himself  solely  with  morals.  This  is  surely  negative 
evidence  that  Socrates  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  same 
opinion  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been  also  mentioned.- 

It  was  a  natural  mistake  to  suppose  that  Socrates  was  only 
a  moralist,  seeing  that  his  principal  topics  were  always  Man 
and  Society,  and  never  Physical  speculations,  which  he 
deemed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect.     K,  however, 

*  Metaph.  xiii.  4. 
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Socrates  had  been  merely  a  moralist,  his  place  in  the  history 
of  Philosophy  would  not  have  been  what  it  is ;  no  Plato,  no 
Aristotle  would  have  called  him  master.  He  made  a  new 
epoch.  The  previous  philosophers  had  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  external  Nature,  endeavouring  to  explain  its  pheno- 
mena; he  gave  up  all  such  speculations,  and  directed  his 
attention  solely  to  the  nature  of  Knowledge. 

The  reader  may  now  begin  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
Definitions  in  the  Socratic  Method,  and  may  understand  why 
Socrates  did  not  himself  invent  systems,  but  only  a  Method. 
He  likened  himself  to  a  Midwife,  who,  though  unable  to 
bring  forth  children  herself,  assisted  women  in  their  labours. 
He  believed  that  in  each  man  lay  the  germs  of  wisdom.  He 
believed  that  no  science  could  be  taught ;  only  drawn  out. 
To  borrow  the  ideas  of  another  was  not  to  learn ;  to  guide 
oneself  by  the  judgment  of  another  was  blindness.  The 
philosophers,  who  pretended  to  teach  everything,  could  teach 
nothing ;  and  their  ignorance  was  manifest  in  the  very  pre- 
tension. Each  man  must  conquer  truth  for  himself,  by  rigid 
struggle  with  himself.  He,  Socrates,  was  willing  to  assist 
any  man  when  in  the  pains  of  labour :  he  could  do  no  more. 

Such  being  the  Method,  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  having 
attached  himself  to  Ethical  rather  than  to  Physical  specula- 
tions. His  philosophy  was  a  realization  of  the  inscription  at 
Delphos— Ziiot/;  Thyself.  It  was  in  himself  that  he  found 
the  ground  of  certitude  which  was  to  protect  him  against 
scepticism.  It  was  therefore  moral  science  which  he  prized 
above  all  others.  Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to  believe 
that  his  energetic  denouncement  of  Physical  speculations  as 
reported  by  Xenophon,  was  the  natural,  though  exaggerated, 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  a  consideration 
of  the  manifold  absurdities  into  which  they  drew  the  mind 
and  the  scepticism  which  they  induced.  There  could  be 
nothing  but  uncertainty  on  such  subjects. 

'  I  have  not  leisure  for  such  things,'  he  is  made  to  say  by 
Plato,  '  and  I  will  tell  you  the  reason :  I  am  not  yet  able, 
according  to  the  Delphic  Inscription,  to  Know  myself;  and  it 
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appears  to  me  very  ridiculous,  while  ignorant  of  myself,  to 
inquire  into  what  I  am  not  concerned  in.'  *  That  he  did, 
however,  at  one  period  occupy  himself  with  them  is  clear 
from  other  sources,  and  is  a  point  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Clouds,  where  he  is  represented  '  air- treading  and  speculating 
about  the  sun,' — aepofiardo  koX  irsptcfypovw  top  i]\iov, — and  his 
disciples  seeking  things  hidden  underground — rcL  Kara  yrj9. 
This  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Aristophanes  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  Socrates,  but  only  took  him  as  an  available 
comic  type  of  the  Sophists, — a  supposition  to  which  there 
are  several  objections.  Firstly,  it  is  not  usual  in  satirists  to 
select  for  their  butt  a  person  of  whom  they  know  nothing. 
Secondly,  Socrates,  of  all  Athenians,  was  the  most  notorious, 
and  most  easily  to  be  acquainted  with  in  a  general  way. 
Thirdly,  he  could  not  be  a  type  of  the  Sophists,  in  as  far  as 
related  to  physical  speculations,  since  we  well  know  the 
Sophists  disregarded  them.  Fourthly,  he  did  occupy  himself 
with  Physics  early  in  his  career,  although  in  after-life  he 
regarded  such  speculations  as  trivial. 

It  was  quite  possible  that  Aristophanes  should  have 
made  no  such  nice  discrimination  between  the  dialectical 
quibbling  of  Socrates  and  that  of  the  Sophists,  as  would 
prevent  him  from  representing  Socrates  teaching  '  the  art  to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason  ;  'f  but  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  he  should  have  made  so  flagrant  a  mistake  as 
to  accuse  Socrates  of  busying  himself  with  Physics,  when 
every  one  of  the  audience  could  answer  that  Socrates  never 
troubled  himself  at  all  about  it.  In  our  day  Proudhon  and 
Louis  Blanc  are  often  classed  together  as  teachers  of  the  same 
Socialist  doctrines ;  or  Strauss  and  Feuerbach  as  teachers  of 
the  same  theological  doctrines ;  but  no  satirist  would  laugh 
at  Louis  Blanc  for  his  astronomical  speculations,  or  at  Strauss 
for  his  devotion  to  the  Microscope.  The  Aristophanic  evi- 
dence, therefore,  seems  perfectly  admissible  as  respects  the 
physical  speculations  of  Socrates  at  or  about  the  time  when 


*  Fhadrus,  p.  8. 
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the   Clouds   was    produced.     If    they   were   afterwards    re- 
linquished, it  was  because  they  led  to  no  certainty. 

That  Philosophy,  and  not  Morals,  was  really  the  aim  of 
Socrates,  is  clear  from  his  subordination  of  all  morals  to 
science.  He  considers  Virtue  to  be  identical  with  Knowledge."^ 
Only  the  wise  man,  said  he,  can  be  brave,  just,  or  temperate. 
Vice  of  every  kind  is  Ignorance ;  and  involuntary,  because 
ignorant.  If  a  man  is  cowardly,  it  is  because  he  does  not 
rightly  appreciate  the  importance  of  life  and  death.  He 
thinks  death  an  evil,  and  flees  it.  If  he  were  wise,  he  would 
know  that  death  is  a  good  thing,  or,  at  the  worst,  an  in- 
different one,  and  therefore  would  not  shun  it.  If  a  man  is 
intemperate,  it  is  because  he  is  unable  to  estimate  the  re- 
lative value  of  present  pleasure  and  future  pain.  Ignorance 
misleads  him.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  seek  good  and 
shun  evil :  he  would  never  seek  evil,  knowing  it  to  be  such  ; 
if  he  seeks  it,  he  mistakes  it  for  good :  if  he  is  intemperate, 
it  is  because  he  is  unwise. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  conception  in 
his  mind.  The  Pythian  oracle  had  declared  him  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men.  The  assertion  greatly  puzzled  him,  for  he 
found  on  deep  introspection  that  he  knew  nothing ;  aU  his 
fancied  knowledge  was  that  conceit  of  knowledge  without 
the  reality,  which  he  saw  puffing  up  other  men ;  and  his  sole 
distinction  was  that  he  knew  the  depth  of  his  own  ignorance, 
while  they  believed  themselves  to  be  knowing ;  and  it  was 
because  he  knew  this  that  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 

♦  ^poyiicrus  ^ero  fhai  irdaras  rhs   kperds.  —  Aristot.   Ethic.  Nicomach.   vi.   13. 
Plato,  in  the  Meno,  makes  him  maintain  that  Virtue  cannot  be  Science,  cannot  be 
taught.     But  this  is  not  Socratic.     *  Whether  Virtue  can  be  taught  was  a  question 
much  agitated  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  appears  to  give  contradictory  decisions 
on  different  occasions.     Comp.  Plato,  Meno^  pp.  96,  98,  with  Protagoras,  p.  361, 
in  the  latter  of  wliich  passages  he  censures  his  own  inconsistency,  in  first  denying 
that  Virtue  can  be  taught,  and  then  maintaining  that  Virtue  is  Science.    Ascending 
to  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  2,  19,  Socrates  seems  to  have  adopted  the  common-sense 
view  that  Virtue  is  partly  matter  of  teaching,  partly  of  practice  {aaKT}T6v),  and 
partly   of  natural  disposition.     But   XENOPHt)N   was  unconscious  of  the  logical 
difficulty  of  reconciling  this  with  that  identification  of  Virtue  with  Science  or 
Wisdom  which  he  elsewhere  distinctly  attributes   to  his  master.' — Thompson's 
Note  to  Butler's  History  of  Philosophy,  i.  374. 
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oracle.  Thus  much  we  have  on  his  explicit  authority.  If 
we  now  consider  that  his  title  of  the  '  wisest '  was  owing  to 
the  profound  consciousness  of  the  unreality  of  all  which 
hitherto  had  passed  for  wisdom  (the  proof  of  which  was  ex- 
posed by  means  of  his  cross-examining  Elenchus),  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  he  came  to  make  his  Method 
in  and  for  itself  the  great  aim  of  Philosophy,  and  how  in- 
stead of  desiring  to  make  converts  to  any  system,  or  to  gain 
acceptance  for  any  special  theories  on  physics  or  ethics,  he 
always  and  everywhere  desired  to  awaken  the  cross-examining 
spirit  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  so  that  each  in  his  own 
turn  might  awaken  it  in  others,  because  in  this,  and  this 
alone,  consisted  real  Wisdom.  Previous  philosophies  had 
shown  the  futility  of  speculation ;  certitude  was  nowhere  to 
be  had  ;  all  such  theories  were  but  the  conceit  of  knowledge. 
The  Method  which  he  taught  was  that  by  which  alone  man 
could  become  wiser  and  better. 

It  is  clear  that  the  novelty  of  the  Method  so  completely 
fascinated  him  as  to  prevent  his  detecting  the  confusion  he 
made  between  end  and  means.  And  the  reader  may  under- 
stand how  such  a  confusion  might  very  naturally  have 
maintained  itself,  if  he  reflects  how  very  analogous  is  the 
pursuit  of  purely  mathematical  science  by  hundreds  who  care 
nothing  for  the  applications  of  mathematics.  Lying  at  the 
base  of  all  physical  science  is  a  great  and  complex  science  of 
Quantity, — the  one  indispensable  Instrument  by  means  of 
which  Knowledge  becomes  Science  (for  Science  is  only 
quantitative  knowledge) ;  but  so  vast  and  so  complex  is  this 
Instrument,  that  numerous  intellects  are  constantly  engaged 
in  studying  and  perfecting  it,  never  once  withdrawn  from  it 
by  any  attempt  at  application.  In  a  similar  way  Socrates, 
and  for  the  most  part  Plato  likewise,  cared  exclusively  for 
Method ;  perfecting  the  Instrument  of  search,  rather  than 
seeking. 

Although  Socrates  was  not  the  first  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  was  the  first  to  give  it  a 
philosophical  basis.     Nor   can  we  read  without  admiration 
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the  arguments  by  which  he  anticipated  writers  on  Natural 
Theology,  by  pointing  out  the  evidences  of  a  beneficent 
Providence.     Listen  to  Xenophon : — 

«I  will  now  relate  the  manner  in  which  I  once  heard 
Socrates  discoursing  with  Aristodemus,  surnamed  the  Little, 
concerning  the  Deity ;  for  observing  that  he  neither  prayed 
nor  sacrificed  to  the  Gods,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ridiculed 
and  laughed  at  those  who  did,  he  said  to  him  : — 

'  Tell  me,  Aristodemus,  is  there  any  man  whom  you  admire 
on  account  of  his  merit?  Aristodemus  having  answered 
''  Many,"— Name  some  of  them,  I  pray  you.  I  admire,  said 
Aristodemus,  Homer  for  his  Epic  poetry,  Melanippides  for 
his  dithyrambics,  Sophocles  for  tragedy,  Polycletus  for 
statuary,  and  Zeuxis  for  painting. 

'But  which  seems  to   you  most   worthy   of  admiration, 
Aristodemus  ;— the  artist  who  forms  images  void  of  motion 
and  intelligence,  or  one  who  hath  the  skill  to  produce  animals 
that  are  endued  not  only  with  activity,  but  understanding  ?— 
The  latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  repUed  Aristodemus,  pro- 
vided the  production  was  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of 
wisdom  and  contrivance.— But  since  there  are  many  things, 
some  of  which  we  can  easUy  see  the  use  of,  whHe  we  cannot 
say  of  others  to  what  purpose  they  were  produced,  which  of 
these,  Aristodemus,  do  you  suppose  the  work  of  wisdom  ?— 
It  should  seem  the  most  reasonable  to  affirm   it   of  those 
whose  fitness  and  utility  are  so  evidently  apparent. 

'  But  it  is  evidently  apparent  that  He  who  at  the  beginning 
made  man,  endued  him  with  senses  because  they  were  good 
for  him ;  eyes,  wherewith  to  behold  whatever  was  visible ; 
and  ears,  to  hear  whatever  was  to  be  heard ;  for  say,  Aris- 
todemus, to  what  purpose  should  odours  be  prepared,  if  the 
sense  of  smelling  had  been  denied?  or  why  the  distinctions 
of  bitter  and  sweet,  of  savoury  and  unsavoury,  unless  a  palate 
had  been  likewise  given,  conveniently  placed,  to  arbitrate 
between  them  and  declare  the  difference?  Is  not  that 
Providence,  Aristodemus,  in  a  most  eminent  manner  con- 
spicuous, which,  because  the  eye  of  man  is  so  delicate  in  its 
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contexture,  hath  therefore  prepared  eyelids  like  doors,  where- 
by to  secure  it,  which  extend  of  themselves  whenever  it  is 
needful,  and  again  close  when  sleep  approaches  ?     Are  not 
these  eyelids  provided  as  it  were  with  a  fence  on  the  edge  of 
them,  to  keep  off  the  wind  and  guard  the  eye  ?     Even  the 
eyebrow  itself  is  not  without  its  office,  but,  as  a  penthouse,  is 
prepared  to  turn  off  the  sweat,  which,  falling  from  the  fore- 
head, might  enter  and  annoy  that  no  less  tender  than  as- 
tonishing part  of  us.     Is  it  not  to  be  admired  that  the  ears 
should  take  in  sounds  of  every  sort,  and  yet  are  not  too  much 
filled  by  them  ?     That  the  foreteeth  of  the  animal  should  be 
formed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  evidently  best  suited  for  the 
cutting  of  its  food,  as  those  on  the  side  for  grinding  it  to 
pieces  ?  That  the  mouth,  through  which  this  food  is  conveyed, 
should  be  placed  so  near  the  nose  and  eyes  as  to  prevent  the 
passing  unnoticed  whatever  is  unfit  for  nourishment ;  while 
Nature,  on  the  contrary,  hath  set  at  a  distance  and  concealed 
from   the  senses  all  that  might  disgust  or  any  way  offend 
them  ?     And  canst  thou  still  doubt,  Aristodemus,  whether  a 
disposition  of  parts  like  this  should  be  the  work  of  chance,  or 
of  wisdom  and  contrivance  ?— I  have  no  longer  any  doubt, 
replied  Aristodemus ;   and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider  it, 
the  more  evident  it  appears  to  me  that  man  must  be  the 
master-piece  of  some  great  artificer ;  carrying  along  with  it 
infinite  marks  of  the  love  and  favour  of  Him  who  hath  thus 
formed  it. 

'  And  what  thinkest  thou,  Aristodemus,  of  that  desire  in 
the  individual  which  leads  to  the  continuance  of  the  species  P 
Of  that  tenderness  and  affection  in  the  female  towards  her 
young,  so  necessary  for  its  preservation  ?  Of  that  unremitted 
love  of  life,  and  dread  of  dissolution,  which  take  such  strong 
possession  of  us  from  the  moment  we  begin  to  be  ?— I  think 
of  them,  answered  Aristodemus,  as  so  many  regular  ope- 
rations of  the  same  great  and  wise  Artist,  deUberately  de- 
termining to  preserve  what  he  hath  made. 

'But,  farther  (imless  thou  desirest  to  ask  me  questions), 
seeing,  Aristodemus,  thou  thyself  ai-t  conscious  of  reason  and 
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intelligence,  supposest  thou  there  is  no  intelligence  else- 
where ?  Thou  knowest  thy  body  to  be  a  small  part  of  that 
wide  extended  earth  which  thou  everywhere  beholdest :  the 
moisture  contained  in  it,  thou  also  knowest  to  be  a  small 
portion  of  that  mighty  mass  of  waters,  whereof  seas  them- 
selves are  but  a  part,  while  the  rest  of  the  elements  contribute 
out  of  their  abundance  to  thy  formation.  It  is  the  soul  then 
alone,  that  intellectual  part  of  us,  which  is  come  to  thee  by 
some  lucky  chance,  from  I  know  not  where.  If  so  be  there 
is  indeed  no  intelligence  elsewhere  :  and  we  must  be  forced 
to  confess  that  this  stupendous  universe,  with  all  the  various 
bodies  contained  therein — equally  amazing,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  magnitude  or  number,  whatever  their  use,  what- 
ever their  order — aU  have  been  produced,  not  by  intelligence, 
but  by  chance  ! — It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  suppose 
otherwise,  returned  Aristodemus ;  for  I  behold  none  of  those 
Gods  whom  you  speak  of  as  making  and  governing  all 
things ;  whereas  I  see  the  artists  when  at  their  work  here 
among  us. — Neither  yet  seest  thou  thy  soul,  Aristodemus, 
which,  however,  most  assuredly  governs  thy  body  ;  although 
it  may  well  seem,  by  thy  manner  of  talking,  that  it  is  chance, 
and  not  reason,  which  governs  thee. 

'  I  do  not  despise  the  Gods,  said  Aristodemus  :  6n  the  con- 
trary, I  conceive  so  highly  of  their  excellence,  as  to  suppose 
they  stand  in  no  need  either  of  me  or  of  my  services. — Thou 
mistakest  the  matter,  Aristodemus  ;  the  greater  magnificence 
they  have  shown  in  their  care  of  thee,  so  much  the  more 
honour  and  service  thou  owest  them. — Be  assured,  said  Aris- 
todemus, if  I  once  could  be  persuaded  the  Gods  take  care  of 
man,  I  should  want  no  monitor  to  remind  me  of  my  duty. — 
And  canst  thou  doubt,  Aristodemus,  if  the  Gods  take  care  of 
man  ?  Hath  not  the  glorious  privilege  of  walking  upright 
been  alone  bestowed  on  him,  whereby  he  may  with  the  better 
advantage  survey  what  is  around  him,  contemplate  with  more 
ease  those  splendid  objects  which  are  above,  and  avoid  the 
nmnerous  ills  and  inconveniences  which  would  otherwise 
befall  him  ?     Other  animals  indeed  they  have  provided  with 
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feet,  by  which  they  may  remove  from  one  place  to  another ; 
but  to  man  they  have  also  given  hands,  with  which  he  can 
•  form  many  things  for  his  use,  and  make  himself  happier  than 
creatures  of  any  other  kind.  A  tongue  hath  been  bestowed 
on  every  other  animal ;  but  what  animal,  except  man,  hath 
the  power  of  forming  words  with  it,  whereby  to  explain  his 
thoughts,  and  make  them  intelligible  to  others  ? 

'  But  it  is  not  with  respect  to  the  body  alone  that  the  Gods 
have  shown  themselves  thus  bountiful  to  man.     Their  most 
exceUent  gift  is  that  soul  they  have  infused  into  him,  which 
so  far  surpasses  what  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  ;  for  by  what 
animal,  except  man,  is  even  the  existence  of  those  Gods  dis- 
covered, who  have  produced  and  still  uphold,  in  such  regular 
order,  this  beautiful  and  stupendous  frame  of  the  universe  ? 
What  other  species  of  creature  is  to  be  found  that  can  serve 
that  can  adore  them  ?     What  other  animal  is  able,  like  man' 
to  provide  against  the  assaults  of  heat  and  cold,  of  thirst  and 
hunger?  that  can  lay  up  remedies  for  the  time  of  sickness 
and  improve  the  strength  nature  has  given  by  a  weU-pro- 
portioned  exercise?  that  can  receive  Uke  him  information  or 
instruction ;  or  so  happily  keep  in  memory  what  he  hath 
seen,  and  heard,  and  learnt?     These  things  being  so,  who 
seeth  not  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  a  God  in  the  midst  of  this 
visible  creation?  so  fax  doth  he  surpass,  whether  in  the  en- 
dowments  of  soul  or  body,  aU  animals  whatsoever  that  have 
been  produced  therein ;  for  if  the  body  of  the  ox  had  been 
jomed  to  the  mind  of  man,  the  acuteness  of  the  latter  would 
have  stood  him  in  smaJl  stead,  while  unable  to  execute  the 
weU-designed  plan ;  nor  would  the  human  form  have  been  of 
more  iise  to  the  brute,  so  long  as  it  remained  destitute  of 
understandmg !     But  in  thee,  Aristodemus,  hath  been  joined 
to  a  wonderful  soul  a  body  no  less  wonderful ;  and  sayest 
thou    after  this,  the  Gods  take  no  thought  for  me  ?     What 
wouldst  thou  then  more  to  convince  thee  of  their  care? 

'  I  would  they  should  send  and  inform  me,  said  Aris- 
todemus, what  things  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  do,  in  like 
manner  as  thou  sayest  they  frequently  do  to  thee.~And  what 
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then,  Aristodemus  ?  supposest  thou,  that  when  the  Gods  give 
out  some  oracle  to  all  the  Athenians  they  mean  it  not  for  thee  ? 
If  by  their  prodigies  they  declare  aloud  to  all  Greece,  to  all 
mankind,  the  things  which  shall  befall  them,  are  they  dumb 
to  thee  alone  ?  And  art  thou  the  only  person  whom  they  have 
placed  beyond  their  care  ?  Believest  thou  they  would  have 
wrought  into  the  mind  of  man  a  persuasion  of  their  being 
able  to  make  him  happy  or  miserable,  if  so  be  they  had  no 
such  power  ?  or  would  not  even  man  himself,  long  ere  this, 
have  seen  through  the  gross  delusion?  How  is  it,  Aris- 
todemus, thou  rememberest  or  remarkest  not,  that  the  king- 
doms and  commonwealths  most  renowned  as  well  for  their 
wisdom  as  antiquity,  are  those  whose  piety  and  devotion 
hath  been  the  most  observable  ?  and  that  even  man  himself 
is  never  so  well  disposed  to  serve  the  Deity  as  in  that  part  of 
life  when  reason  bears  the  greatest  sway,  and  his  judgment 
is  supposed  in  its  full  strength  and  maturity  ?  Consider,  my 
Aristodemus,  that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy  body  can 
govern  it  at  pleasure ;  why  then  may  not  the  soul  of  the 
universe,  which  pervades  and  animates  every  part  of  it, 
govern  it  in  like  manner  ?  If  thine  eye  hath  the  power  to 
take  in  many  objects,  and  these  placed  at  no  small  distance 
from  it,  marvel  not  if  the  eye  of  the  Deity  can  at  one  glance 
comprehend  the  whole.  And  as  thou  perceivest  it  not  beyond 
thy  ability  to  extend  thy  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  con- 
cerns of  Athens,  Egypt,  Sicily,  why  thinkest  thou,  my  Aris- 
todemus, that  the  Providence  of  God  may  not  easily  extend 
itself  through  the  whole  universe  ? 

'  As  therefore,  among  men,  we  make  best  trial  of  the  affection 
and  gratitude  of  our  neighbour  by  showing  him  kindness, 
and  discover  his  wisdom  by  consulting  him  in  his  distress,  do 
thou  in  like  manner  behave  towards  the  Gods  ;  and  if  thou 
wouldst  experience  what  their  wisdom  and  what  their  love, 
render  thyself  deserving  the  communication  of  some  of  those 
divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated  by  man,  and  are 
imparted  to  those  alone  who  consult,  who  adore,  who  obey 
the  Deity.     Then  shalt  thou,  my  Aristodemus,  understand 
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there  is  a  Being  whose  eye  pierceth  tkrougliout  all  nature, 
and  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  sound ;  extended  to  all  places, 
extending  through  all  time;  and  whose  bounty  and  care 
can  know  no  other  bound  than  those  fixed  by  his  own 
creation. 

'  By  this  discourse,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  Socrates 
taught  his  friends  that  they  were  not  only  to  forbear  what- 
ever was  impious,  unjust,  or  unbecoming  before  man;  but 
even  when  alone  they  ought  to  have  a  regard  to  all  their 
actions,  since  the  Gods  have  their  eyes  continually  upon  us, 
and  none  of  our  designs  can  be  concealed  from  them.'  "^ 

To  this  passage  we  must  add  another  equally  deserving  of 
attention  : — 

^  Even  among  all  those  deities  who  so  liberally  bestow  on 
us  good  things,  not  one  of  them  maketh  himself  an  object  of 
our  sigrht.  And  He  who  raised  this  whole  universe,  and  still 
upholds  the  mighty  frame,  who  perfected  every  part  of  it  in 
beauty  and  in  goodness,  suffering  none  of  these  parts  to 
decay  through  age,  but  renewing  them  daily  with  unfading 
vigour,  whereby  they  are  able  to  execute  whatever  he  ordains 
with  that  readiness  and  precision  which  surpass  man's  ima- 
gination ;  even  He,  the  supreme  God,  who  performeth  all 
these  wonders,  still  holds  himself  invisible,  and  it  is  only  in 
his  works  that  we  are  capable  of  admiring  him.  For  consider, 
my  Euthydemus,  the  sun,  which  seemeth  as  it  were  set  forth 
to  the  view  of  all  men,  yet  suffereth  not  itself  to  be  too 
curiously  examined ;  punishing  those  with  blindness  who  too 
rashly  venture  so  to  do ;  and  those  ministers  of  the  Gods, 
whom  they  employ  to  execute  their  bidding,  remain  to  us 
invisible ;  for  though  the  thunderbolt  is  shot  from  on  high, 
and  breaketh  in  pieces  whatever  it  findeth  in  its  way,  yet  no 
one  seeth  it  when  it  falls,  when  it  strikes,  or  when  it  retires ; 
neither  are  the  winds  discoverable  to  our  sight,  though  we 
plainly  behold  the  ravages  they  everywhere  make,  and  with 
ease  perceive  what  time  they  are  rising.     And  if  there  be 

*  Memorabilia,  i.  4. 
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anything  in  man,  my  Euthydemus,  partaking  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  must  surely  be  the  soul  which  governs  and  directs 
him ;  yet  no  one  considers  this  as  an  object  of  his  sight. 
Learn  therefore  not  to  despise  those  things  which  you  cannot 
see ;  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  by  the  effects  which 
are  produced,  and  reverence  the  Deity.'  ^ 

In  conclusion  we  must  notice  the  vexed  question  of  the 
Daemon  of  Socrates.  The  notion  most  generally  current  is 
that  he  believed  himself  accompanied  by  a  Daemon,  or  Good 
Angel,  who  whispered  counsels  in  his  ear,  and  forewarned 
him  on  critical  occasions.  This  has  been  adduced  as  evidence 
of  his  '  superstition ; '  and  one  writer  makes  it  a  text  to  prove 
that  Socrates  was  mad.f  Olympiodorus  said  that  the  Daemon 
only  meant  Conscience,  an  explanation  which,  while  it  effaces 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  conception,  is  at  the  same 
time  totally  inapplicable  to  those  cases  when  the  '  Daemonic 
voice  '  spoke  to  Socrates  concerning  the  affairs  of  his  friends, 
as  we  read  in  Plato's  Theages,  By  other  writers  the  Daemon 
has  been  considered  as  purely  allegorical. 

The  first  point  necessary  to  be  distinctly  understood  is, 
that  Socrates  believed  in  no  special  Daemon  at  all ;  and  to 
translate  Plutarch's  treatise  into  De  Genio  Socratis,  and  hence 
to  speak  of  le  demon  de  Socrate,  is  gross  misconception.  No- 
where does  Socrates,  in  Plato  or  Xenophon,  speak  of  a  genius 
or  demon,  but  always  of  a  dcemonic  sometJmig  (to  Baifiovcov, 
hai^oviov  Tt),  or  of  a  sign,  2b  voice,  a  divine  sign,  a  divine  voice.X 
The  second  point  necessary  to  be  remembered  is,  that  this 
^  divine   voice '   was  only  an   occasional  manifestation,  and 

*  Memorabilia,  iv.  3. 

t  Lelut,  Du  Demon  de  Socrate^  1836.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in 
1856,  and  excited  a  '  sensation.' 

X  See  passages  cited  in  Zeller,  ii.  28.  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  note  to  Butler, 
i.  375,  says : — 'Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  one  passage  conjectures  that  the  laifxSviov 
of  Socrates  may  have  been  a  familiar  genius.  Strom,  v.  p.  592.  This  conjecture 
becomes  an  assertion  in  Lactantius  {Inst.  D.  ii.  14),  who  converts  the  dcBmonium 
into  datmon.  Apuleius,  it  is  true,  had  already  led  the  way  to  this  error  in  his 
treatise  De  Deo  Socratis.  It  is  adopted  without  scruple  by  Augustine  and  other 
Christian  writers ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  Ficinus  and  the  earlier 
moderns,  as  Stanley  and  Dacier,  in  whose  writings  the  dcemonium  appears  full- 
fledged  as  '  an  attendant  spirit '  or  *  good  angel.' 
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exercised  only  a  restraining  influence.     On  the  great  critical 
occasions  of  his  life,  if  the  voice  warned  him  against  any  step 
he  was  about  to  take,  he  unhesitatingly  obeyed  it ;  if  the 
voice  was  unheard,  he  concluded  that  his  proposed  step  was 
agreeable  to  the  Gods.   Thus,  when  on  his  trial,  he  refused  to 
prepare  any  defence,  because  when  he  was  about  to  begin  it 
the  voice  restrained  him,  whereupon  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  trial,  convinced  that  if  it  were  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods 
that  he  should  die,  he  ought  in  no  wise  to  struggle— if  it 
were  their  pleasure  that  he  should  be  set  free,  defence  on  his 
part  was  needless. 
^  This  is  his  own  explicit  statement ;  and  surely  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  abounding  in  examples  of  persons  believing  in 
direct  intimations  from  above,  there  can  be  little  difficulty 
in  crediting  such  a  statement.     Socrates  was  a  profoundly 
religious  man ;  he  was  moreover,  as  we  learn  from  Aristotle, 
a  man  of  that  bilious  melancholic  temperament  *  which  has' 
in  all  times  been  observed  in  persons  of  unusual  religious 
fervour,  such  as  is  implied  in  those  momentary  exaltations  of 
the  mmd  which  are  mistaken  for  divine  visits ;  and  when  the 
rush  of  thought  came  upon  him  with  strange  warning  voices 
he  believed  it  was  the  Gods  who  spoke  directly  to  him."  Unless' 
we  conceive  Socrates  as  a  profoundly  religious  man,  we  shall 
misconceive  the  whole  spirit  of  his  life  and  teaching      In 
many  respects  he  was  a  fanatic,  but  only  in  the  noble  sense 
of   the  word:    a  man,  like   Carlyle,   intolerant,  vehement 
possessed  '  by  his  ideas,  but,  like  Carlyle,  preserved  from  all 
the  worst  consequences  of  such  intolerance  and  possession  by 
an  immense  humour  and   a  tender  heart.     His   saturnine 
melancholy  was  relieved  by  laughter,  which   softened  and 
humanized  a  spirit  otherwise  not  less  vehement  than  that  of 
a  Dominic  or  a  Calvin.     Thus  strengthened  and  thus  softened 
Socrates  stands  out  as  one  of  the  bravest,  truest,  wisest  of 
mankind. 

*  ^icTiu  ti^\ayxo\iKiiv,  Amstotle  :  Problem.  30. 


FIFTH    EPOCH. 

Development  of  Ethics  consequent  on  the  Socratic  circum- 
scription of  the  aims  of  Philosophy. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

THE    MEGARICS, 

Euclid. 

THE  companions  of  Socrates  quitted  Athens  after  liis 
death :  some  of  them  followed  Euclid  to  Megara. 

*  Several  philosophers,'  says  Cicero,  '  drew  from  the  con- 
versations of  Socrates  very  different  results  ;  and,  ac- 
cording as  each  adopted  views  which  harmonized  with  his 
own,  they  in  their  turn  became  heads  of  philosophical 
schools  all  differing  amongst  each  other.'  It  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Subjective  Method,  to  adapt  itself  indis- 
criminately to  all  sorts  of  systems.  The  Objective  Method 
is  confined  to  one :  if  various  and  opposing  systems  spring 
from  it,  they  are  an  erroneous  or  imperfect  application  of  it. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  therefore  to  find  many  contra- 
dictory systems  claiming  the  parentage  of  Socrates.  But  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  supposing  that  this  adaptation 
to  various  systems  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Socratic 
Method.  It  is  only  a  proof  of  its  vagueness.  It  may  be 
accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  great  influence  exercised  upon 
succeeding  philosophers ;  it  is  no  sign  that  the  influence  was 
in  the  right  direction. 

As  we  said,  Socrates  had  no  school;  he  taught  no  sys- 
tem.    He  exhibited  a  Method ;  and  this  Method  his  hearers 
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severally  applied.  Around  him  were  men  of  various  ages; 
various  temperaments,  and  various  opinions.  He  discoursed 
with  each  upon  his  own  subject :  with  Xenophon  on  politics ; 
with  Theages  or  Thesetetus  on  science ;  with  Antisthenes  on 
morals  ;  with  Ion  on  poetry.  Some  were  convinced  by  him  ; 
others  were  merely  refuted.  The  difference  between  the 
two  is  great.  Of  those  who  were  convinced,  the  so-called 
Socratic  Schools  were  formed  ;  those  who  were  only  refuted 
became  his  enemies.  But,  of  the  former,  some  were  natu- 
rally only  more  or  less  convinced ;  that  is,  were  willing  to 
adopt  his  opinions  on  some  subjects,  but  remained  stubborn 
on  others.  These  are  the  imperfect  Socratists.  Among  the 
latter  was  Euclid. 

Euclid,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  great 
Mathematician,  was  bom  at  Megara  ;  date  probably  between 
450  and  440  B.  c.  He  had  early  imbibed  a  great  love  of 
philosophy,  and  had  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Par- 
menides  and  the  other  Eleatics.  From  Zeno  he  acquired 
great  facility  in  dialectics ;  and  this  continued  to  be  his  chief 
excellence,  even  after  his  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  who 
reproved  him  for  it  as  sophistical. 

His  delight  in  listening  to  Socrates  was  so  great  that  he 
.frequently  exposed  his  life  to  do  so.  A  decree  was  passed,  m 
consequence  of  the  enmity  existing  between  Athens  and 
Megara,  that  any  inhabitant  of  Megara  found  in  Athens 
should  forfeit  his  life ;  Euclid,  however,  braved  the  penalty. 
He  frequently  came  to  Athens  at  night,  disguised  as  a  female.  • 
The  distance  was  twenty  miles.  At  the  end  of  his  journey 
he  was  recompensed  by  the  fascinating  conversation  of 
Socrates ;  and  he  returned  to  meditate  on  the  results  of  their 

arguments. 

Brucker's  supposition  that  a  rupture  was  caused  between 
them  in  consequence  of  Socrates  having  reproved  Euclid's 
disputatious  tendency,  is  wholly  without  foundation,  and 
seems  contradicted  by  the  notorious  fact  that  when,  on  the 
death  of  Socrates,  Plato  and  the  majority  of  the  disciples 
retired  to  Megara,  in  fear  of  some  popular  outbreak  of  the 
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Athenians^  who  were  in  a  state  of  rage  against  all  the  philo- 
sopher s  friends,  Euclid  received  them  well.     Bound  by  the 
same  ties  of  friendship  towards  the  iUustrious  martyr,  and 
sharing  some  of  his  opinions,  the  Socratists  made  some  stay 
in  Megara.     Differences  however  arose,  as  they  wiU  amongst 
aU  communities  of  the  kind.     Plato  and  some  others  returned 
to  Athens  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  mind  admitted 
their  doing  so  with  safety.     The  rest  remained  with  EucHd. 
Euchd  agreed  with  the  Eleatics  in  maintaining  that  there 
was  but  One  unalterable  Being,  to  be  known  by  Eeason  only. 
Ihis  One  Being  was  not  simply  The  One;  neither  was  it 
simply  Intelligence ;    it   was    The  Good,     This    One   Bein^ 
received  various  names  according  to  its  various  aspects  :  thus 
It  was  sometimes  Wisdom  {<Pp6vrjcc,) ;  sometimes  God  (6^6^)  • 
at  others  Eeason  (vov.) ;  and  so  forth.     This  One  Good  (iu 
TO  ayaOo.)  is  the  only  Being  that  really  exists;  everything 
Sfnce^  ''  ^^'   "''^'"^  ^"'  ^  Plienomenal,  transitor^ 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  doctrine,  as  presented  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius.  In  it  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  both  the  Eleatic  and  Socratic  elements.  The  con- 
ception of  God  as  TO  a7a^6.-the  Good-is  Socratic ;  and  the 
denial  of  any  existence  to  things  opposed  to  the  Good  is 
an  explanation  of  that  passage  in  Plato's  Republic,  where 
Socrates  declares  God  not  to  be  the  author  of  aU  things,  but 
only  of  such  as  are  good."^ 

The  Megaric  doctrine  is  therefore  the  Eleatic  doctrine 
with  an  Ethical  tendency  borrowed  from  Socrates,  whj 
taught  that  virtue  was  not  any  partial  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind,  but  constitutes  the  true  and  entire  essence  of 
the  rational  man,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  universe.  The 
Identification  of  Virtue  with  Wisdom  is  also  Socratic 

With  respect  to   Euclid's  dialectics  there   is   one   point 
often  alluded  to,  variously  interpreted,  and  whieh  is  in  direct 
opposition  to    the  Method   of    Socrates.     In  refuting  his 
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adversaries  he  did  not  attack  the  premisses,  but  the  conclu- 
sion *     This  is  certainly  not  the  manner  of  Socrates,  who 
always  managed  to  draw  new  conclusions  from  old  premisses, 
and  who,  as  Xenophon  says,  proceeded  from  the  generally 
known  to  the  less  known.   As  if  to  mark  this  distinction  more 
completely,  we  are  t«ld  that  Euclid  rejected  the  analogical 
mode  of  reasoning  (rov  Sia  rrapafioXri,  X^W"")-   If'  said  he,  the 
things  compared  are  alike,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion to  that  originaUy  in  question  ;  if  the  things  compared 
are   unlike,  there  must  be  error  in  the  conclusion.     This 
precept  strikes  into  the  weakness  of  Socrates'  method  of 
induction ;  which  was  a  species  of  analogical  reasoning  not 

of  the  highest  order. 

In  dialectics  therefore  we  see  Euclid  following  out  the 
Eleatic  tendency,  and  carrying  forward  the  speculations  of 
Zeno  It  was  this  portion  of  his  doctrine  that  his  imme- 
diate foUowers,  Eubulides,  Diodorus,  and  Alexinus,  under- 
took to   caiTy    out.      The    Socratic    element  was  further 

developed  by  StUpo. 

'The  majority  of  the  later  members  of  the  Meganc 
School '  says  Eitter,  '  are  famous  either  for  the  refutation  of 
opposite  doctrines,  or  for  the  invention  and  application  of 
certain  fallacies ;  on  which  account  they  were  occasionally 
called  Eristici  and  Dialectic!.  StiU  it  may  be  presumed 
that  they  did  not  employ  these  fallacies  for  the  purposes  of 
delusion,  but  of  instructing  rash  and  hasty  thmkers,  and 
exemplifying  the  superficial  vanity  of  common  opinion.  At 
all  events  it  is  certain  that  they  were  mainly  occupied  with 
the  forms  of  thought,  more  perhaps  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  particular  rules,  than  to  the  foundation  of  a 
scientific  system  or  method. 

.  DioG  Labet.  ii.  107.  This  \b  paraphrased  by  Enftcld  into  the  following 
contradictory  statement :-' He  jndged  that  legitimate  argumentabon  consists  m 
dedacing  fair  conclusions  from  acknowledged  prem.sses.  -H>,t.  of  PM.  i.  199. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CYRENAICS. 

Aeistippus. 

A  MONG  the  '  imperfect  Socratists '  we  must  rank  Aris- 
■^  tippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  School,  which 
borrowed  its  name  from  the  birthplace  of  its  founder— 
Gyrene,  in  Africa. 

Aristippus  was  descended  from  wealthy  and  distinguished 
parents,  and  was  consequently  thrown  into  the  vortex  of 
luxurious  debauchery  which  then  characterized  the  colony  of 
Mmyaj.     He  came  over  to  Greece  t«  attend  .the   Olympic 
games ;  there  he  heard  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates 
^at  he  determined  on  listening  to  his  enchanting  discourse. 
He  made  Socrates  an  offer  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  which 
aa  usual   was  declined.     The  great  Talker  did  not  a<3cept 
money ;   but  he  willingly  admitted  Aristippus  among  the 
number  of  his  disciples.     It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the 
pupil  did  not  agree  well  with  His  master,  and  that  his  fond- 
ness for  pleasure  was  offensive  to  Socrates.     There  is  no 
good  authority  for  such  ^  assertion.     He  remained  with 
Socrates  until  the  execution  of  the  latter;  and  there  was  no 
bond  on  either  side  to  have  prevented  their  separation  as 
soon  as  they  disagreed.     The   impression   seems    to   have 
originated  m  the  discussion  reported  by  Xenophon,*  wherein 
Anstippus  expresses  his  political  indifference,  and  Socrates 
by  an  exaggerated  extension  of  logic,  endeavours  to  prove' 
his  views  to  be  absurd.     But  this  is  simply  a  divergence  of 

*  Memofahaia/\\.  1. 
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opinion,  such  as  must  have  existed  between  Socrates  and 
many  of  his  followers.  It  merely  shows  that  Aristippus 
thought  for  himself.  Socrates  with  such  men  as  Aristippus 
and  Alcibiades  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  *  young 
bloods'  Topham  Beauclerk  and  Bennet  Langton:  he  was 
wise  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to 
be  scandalized  by  their  love  of  pleasure. 

From  Athens  he  went  to  ^gina,  where  he  met  with  Lais, 
the  world -renowned  courtesan,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Corinth.  On  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Asia  he  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  island  of  Ehodes.  On  the  sea-coast  he  discovered  a 
geometrical  diagram,  and  exclaimed,  '  Take  courage ;  I  see 
here  the  footsteps  of  men.'  On  arriving  at  the  principal 
town,  he  managed  to  procure  for  himself  and  friends  a 
hospitable  reception.  He  used  to  say,  *  Send  two  men 
amongst  strangers,  and  you  will  see  the  advantage  of  the 
philosopher.' 

Aristippus  was  one  of  those 

♦  Children  of  the  Sun,  whose  blood  is  fire ; ' 

but  to  strong  sensual  passions  he  united  a  calm  regulative 
intellect.  Prone  to  luxury,  he  avoided  excess.  Easy  and 
careless  in  ordinary  affairs,  he  had  great  dominion  over 
his  desires.  Pleasure  was  his  grand  object  in  life;  but 
he  knew  how  to  temper  enjoyment  with  moderation.  In 
disposition  he  was  easy  and  yielding,  a  '  fellow  of  infinite 
mirth,'  a  philosopher  whose  brow  was  never  '  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.'  He  had  none  of  that 
dignity  which  mistakes  a  stiff  neck  for  healthy  virtue.  He 
had  no  sternness.  Gay,  brilliant,  careless,  and  enjoying, 
he  became  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Court  of 
Dionysius ;— that  Court  already  illustrious  by  the  splendid 
genius  of  Plato  and  the  rigid  abstinence  of  Diogenes.  The 
grave  deportment  of  Plato  and  the  savage  virtue  of  Diogenes 
had  less  charm  for  the  Tyrant  than  the  easy  gaiety  of 
Aristippus,  whose  very  vices  were  elegant.  His  ready  wit 
was  often  put  to  the  test.  On  one  occasion  three  hetasrce 
were  presented  for  him  to  make  a  choice :  he  took  them  all 
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three,  observing  that  it  had  been  fatal  even  to  Paris  to  make 
a  choice.  On  another  occasion,  in  a  dispute  with  ^schines, 
who  was  becoming  violent,  he  said,  '  Let  us  give  over.  We 
have  quarreUed,  it  is  true,  but  I,  as  your  senior,  have  a  right 
to  claim  the  precedency  in  the  reconciliation:  ^  In  his  old- 
age  he  appears  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and  there  opened 
his  school. 

His  phUosophy,  as  Hegel  remarks,  takes  its  colour  from 
hii  personality.  So  individual  is  it,  that  we  should  have 
passed  it  over  entirely,  had  it  not  been  a  precursor  of  Epi- 
cureanism.     Its  relation  to  Socrates  is  also  important. 

In  the  only  passage  in  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  Aristotlef 
mentions  Aristippus,  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  Sophist.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Was  he  one  of  the  professed  Sophists  ? 
No.  It  means,  we  believe,  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  the 
Sophists  respectmg  the  uncertainty  of  Science.  That  he 
did  share  this  opinion  is  evident  from  Sextus  Empiricus,f 
who  details  his  reasons :  such  as,  that  external  objects  make 
different  impressions  on  different  senses ;  the  names  which 
we  impose  on  these  objects  express  our  sensations,  but  do 
not  express  the  things ;  there  is  no  criterium  of  truth ;  each 
judges  according  to  his  impressions  ;  none  judge  correctly. 

In  so  far  he  was  a  Sophist ;  but,  as  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
he  learned  that  the  criterium  of  truth  must  be  sought  within. 
He  dismissed  with  contempt  aU  physical  speculations,  as 
subjects  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  concentrated  his 
researches  upon  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

*  Several  of  his  repartees  are  recorded  by  Laerttos.  We  add  the  best  of 
them  :-Scinus  the  treasurer  of  Dionysius,  a  man  of  low  character  but  immense 
wealth,  once  showed  Aristippus  over  his  house.  WhUe  he  was  expatiating  on  the 
splendour  of  every  part,  even  to  the  floors,  the  philosopher  spat  in  his  face.  Scinus 
was  funous.  '  Pardon  me,'  exclaimed  Aristippus,  '  there  was  no  other  place  where 
I  could  have  spat  with  decency.'  One  day,  in  interceding  with  the  Tyrant  for  a 
friend,  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees.  Being  reproached  for  such  want  of  dignity 
he  answered,  '  Is  it  my  fault  if  Dionysius  has  his  ears  in  his  feet  ? '  One  day  he 
asked  the  Tyrant  for  some  money.  Dionysius  made  him  own  that  a  philosopher 
had  no  need  of  money.  '  Give,  give,'  replied  Aristippus,  '  and  we  will  settle  the 
question  at  once.  Dionysius  gave.  '  Now;  said  the  philosopher,  '  I  have  no  need 
ot  money. 

t  Metaph.  iii.  2.  \  Adv.  Math.  vii.  173. 
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In  so  far  lie  was  a  Socratist.  But,  although  he  took  his 
main  direction  from  Socrates,  yet  his  own  individuality 
quickly  turned  him  into  bye-paths  which  his  master  would 
have  shunned.  His  was  not  a  scientii&c  intellect.  Logical 
deduction,  which  was  the  rigorous  process  of  his  master, 
suited  neither  his  views  nor  his  disposition.  He  was  averse 
from  abstract  speculations.  His  tendency  was  directly 
towards  the  concrete.  Hence,  while  Socrates  was  preaching 
about  The  Good,  Aristippus  wished  to  specify  what  it  was ; 
and  resolved  it  into  Pleasure.  It  was  the  pith  and  kernel 
of  Socrates'  Ethical  system,  that  Happiness  was  the  aim  and 
desire  of  all  men — the  motor  of  aU  action ;  men  only  erred 
because  of  erroneous  notions  of  what  constituted  Happiness. 
Thus  the  wise  man  alone  knew  that  to  endure  an  injury  was 
better  than  to  inflict  it;  he  alone  knew  that  immoderate 
gratification  of  the  senses,  being  followed  by  misery,  did  not 
constitute  Happiness,  but  the  contrary.  Aristippus  thought 
this  too  vague.  He  not  only  reduced  this  general  idea  to  a 
more  specific  one,  namely.  Pleasure  ;  he  endeavoured  to  show 
how  truth  had  its  only  criterium  in  the  sensation  of  pleasure 
or  of  pain.  Of  that  which  is  without  us  we  can  know  nothing 
truly ;  we  only  know  through  our  senses,  and  our  senses 
deceive  us  with  respect  to  objects.  But  our  senses  do  not 
deceive  us  with  respect  to  our  sensations.  We  may  not  per- 
ceive things  truly ;  but  it  is  true  that  we  perceive.  We  may 
doubt  respecting  external  objects  ;  we  cannot  doubt  respect- 
ing our  sensations.  Amongst  those  sensations  we  naturally 
seek  the  repetition  of  such  as  are  pleasurable,  and  shun 
those  that  are  painful. 

Pleasure,  then,  as  the  only  positive  good,  and  as  the  only 
positive  test  of  what  was  good,  he  declared  to  be  the  end  of 
life ;  but,  inasmuch  as  for  constant  pleasure  the  soul  must 
preserve  its  dominion  over  desires,  this  pleasure  was  only 
another  form  of  the  Socratic  temperance.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  Socratic  conception  of  Pleasure,  however,  in  being 
positive,  and  not  merely  the  gratification  of  a  want.  In  the 
Phcedo,  Socrates,  on  being  released  from  his  chains,  reflects 


upon  the  intimate  connection  of  pleasure  and  pain;  and 
calls  the  absence  of  pain  pleasure.  Aristippus,  on  the  con- 
trary, taught  that  pleasure  is  not  the  mere  removal  of  pain : 
they  are  both  positive  emotions ;  non-pleasure  and  non-pain 
are  not  emotions,  but  as  it  were  the  sleep  of  the  soul."*^ 

In  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  ethics,  Aristippus 
betrays  both  his  Sophistic  and  Socratic  education.  With  the 
Sophists  he  regarded  pleasure  and  pain  as  the  proper  criteria 
of  actions  ;  no  action  being  in  itself  either  good  or  bad,  but 
only  such  according  to  convention.  With  Socrates,  however, 
he  regarded  the  advantages  acquired  by  injustice  to  be 
trifling ;  whereas  the  evils  and  apprehensions  of  punishment 
are  considerable ;  and  pleasure  was  the  result,  not  of  indivi- 
dual prosperity  alone,  but  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  State. 

In  reviewing  the  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  of  Aristippus, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  manifest  influence  of 
Socrates ;  although  his  method  was  not  followed,  we  see  the 
ethical  tendency  predominating.  In  the  Megaric  School  the 
abstract  idea  of  The  Good  {to  dyaeop)  of  Socrates,  was 
grounded  on  the  Eleatic  conception  of  The  One.  In  the 
Cyrenaic,  the  abstract  conception  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
crete. Pleasure ;  and  this  became  the  only  ground  of  certi- 
tude, and  morals  the  only  science.  In  the  Cynic  School  we 
shall  see  a  still  further  development  in  this  direction. 

*  Dioo.  Lakbt.  ii.  89. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  CYNICS. 

Antisthenes  and  Diogenes. 

CYNICISM  imposed  on  antiquity  as  it  has  imposed  on 
many  modem  ima^nations,  by  the  energy  of  its  self- 
denials  ;  but  it  is  a  '  blasphemy  against  the  divine  beauty  of 
life,'  blasphemy  against  the  divinity  of  man.  To  lead  the 
life  of  a  dog  is  not  the  ideal  for  man. 

Nevertheless  there  were  some  points  both  in  the  characters 
and  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  this  School  which  may  justly 
claim  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Their  contemporaries 
regarded  them  with  feelings  mingled  with  awe.  We  at  least 
may  pay  a  tribute  to  their  energy. 

Antisthenes  was  born  at  Athens,  of  a  Phrygian  mother. 
In  early  life  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra. 
After  this  he  studied  under  Gorgias,  the  Sophist,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  for  himself ;  but,  captivated  by  the  practical 
wisdom  of  Socrates,  he  ceased  to  teach,  and  became  once  more 
a  pupil ;  nay  more,  he  persuaded  all  his  pupils  to  come  with 
him  to  Socrates,  and  there  learn  true  wisdom.  This  is  genuine 
modesty,  such  as  philosophers  have  rarely  exhibited.  He 
was  then  somewhat  advanced  in  life ;  his  opinions  on  many 
points  were  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  exchanged  for  others ; 
but  the  tendency  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  towards  Ethics, 
and  the  character  of  that  system  as  leading  to  the  moral 
pei-fection  of  man,  seemed  entirely  to  captivate  him.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Socrates  did  not  teach  positive  doctrines ; 
he  enabled  each  earnest  thinker  to  evolve  a  doctrine  for 
himself.     All  Socrates  did,  was  to  give  an  impulsion  in  a 
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certain  direction,  and  to  furnish  a  certain  Method.  His  real 
disciples  accepted  the  Method ;  his  imperfect  disciples  only 
accepted  the  impulsion.  Antisthenes  was  of  the  latter. 
Accordingly,  his  system  was  essentially  personal.  He  was 
stern,  and  his  doctrine  was  rigid ;  he  was  proud,  and  his 
doctrine  was  haughty ;  he  was  cold,  and  his  doctrine  was 
unsympathizing  and  self-isolating;  he  was  brave,  and  his 
doctrine  was  a  battle.  The  effeminacy  of  the  luxurious  he 
despised ;  the  baseness  of  courtiers  and  flatterers  he  hated. 
He  worshipped  Virtue ;  but  it  was  Virtue  sometimes  ferocious 
and  unbending. 

Even  whilst  with  Socrates  he  displayed  his  contempt  of 
ordinary  usages,  and  his  pride  in  differing  from  other  men. 
He  used  to  appear  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  vrith  ostentatious 
poverty.     Socrates  saw  through  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  '  1  see 
your   vanity,  Antisthenes,  peering   through   holes   in   your 
cloak ! '     How  different  was  this  from  Socrates  !     He,  too, 
had  inured  himself  to  poverty,  to  heat  and  to  cold,  in  order 
that  he  might  bear  the  chances  of  fortune ;  but  he  made  no 
virtue  of  being  ragged,  hungry,  and  cold.  Antisthenes  thought 
he  could  only  preserve  his  virtue  by  becoming  a  savage.     He 
wore  no  garment  except  a  coarse  cloak  ;  allowed  his  beard  to 
grow;  carried  a  wallet  and  a  staff;  and  renounced  all  diet 
but  the  simplest.     His  manners  corresponded  to  his  appear- 
ance.    Stem,  reproachful,  and  bitter  in  his  language  ;  care- 
less and   indecent   in  his    gestures.     His   contempt   of  all 
sensual  enjoyment  was  expressed  in  his  saying,   <  I  would 
rather  be  mad  than  sensual ! '  * 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  he  formed  a  school,  and  chose  for 
his  place  of  meeting  a  public  place  in  that  quarter  of  Athens 
called  the  Cynosarges,  from  which  some  say  the  sect  of 
Cynics  derives  its  name ;  others  derive  it  from  the  snarling 
propensities  of  the  founder,  who  was  frequently  called  '  The 
Dog.'     As  he  grew  old,  his  gloomy  temper  became  morose  ; 

*  It  is  thus  we  would  interpret  Diog.  Laeht.  vi.  3  :— Mavefiyi/  fia?^ov  fj  fiae^l^v. 
RiTTER  gives  this  version  :— '  I  had  rather  go  mad  than  experience  pleasure ; ' 
which  is  an  outrageous  sentiment.  '    - 
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lie  became  so  insupportable  that  all  his  scholars  left  him, 
except  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  with  him  at  his  death. 
In  his  last  agony,  Diogenes  asked  him  whether  he  needed  a 
friend.  '  Will  a  friend  release  me  from  this  pain  ?  '  he  re- 
plied. Diogenes  gave  him  a  dagger,  saying,  *  This  will.'  *  I 
wish  to  be  freed  from  pain,  not  from  life,'  was  the  reply. 

The  contempt  he  uniformly  expressed  for  mankind  may 
be  read  in  two  of  his  sayings.  Being  asked,  what  was  the 
peculiar  advantage  to  be  derived  from  philosophy,  he  an- 
swered, *  It  enables  me  to  keep  company  with  myself.'  Being 
told  that  he  was  greatly  praised  by  many,  '  Have  I  done 
anything  wrongs  then,  that  I  am  praised  ?  '  he  asked."**" 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  is  generally  remembered  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cynicism ;  probably  because  more  anecdotes  of 
his  life  have  descended  to  us.  He  was  the  son  of  a  banker 
at  Sinope,  who  was  convicted  of  debasing  the  coin ;  an  aflFair 
in  which  the  son  was  also  supposed  to  have  been  implicated. 
Diogenes  fled  to  Athens.  From  the  heights  of  splendour 
and  extravagance,  he  found  himself  reduced  to  squalid 
poverty.  The  magnificence  of  poverty,  which  Antisthenes 
proclaimed,t  attracted  him.  Poor,  he  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  philosophy  of  poverty ;  an  outcast,  he  was  ready  to 
isolate  himself  from  society ;  branded  with  disgrace,  he  was 
ready  to  shelter  himself  under  a  philosophy  which  branded 
all  society.  Having  in  his  own  person  experienced  how 
little  wealth  and  luxury  can  do  for  the  happiness  of  man,  he 
was  the  more  inclined  to  try  the  converse ;  having  expe- 
rienced how  wealth  prompts  to  vice,  and  how  desires 
generate  desires,  he  was  willing  to  try  the  efficacy  of  poverty 
and  virtue.  He  went  to  Antisthenes  ;  was  refused.  He  con- 
tinued to  offer  himself  to  the  Cynic  as  a  scholar ;  the  Cynic 
raised  his  knotty  staff,  and  threatened  to  strike  him  if  he  did 
not  depart.     '  Strike  ! '  replied  Diogenes  ;  '  you  will  not  find 

*  I>R.  Enfield,  who  generally  manages  to  introduce  some  blunder  into  every 
page,  has  spoiled  this  repartee,  by  giving  it  as  a  reply  to  the  praise  of  a  bad  man. 
Yet  the  language  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  very  explicit  :—noAAof  at  iwoKivoDffi 
(vi.  8). 

t  See  Xbnophon  :  Banqtiet. 
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a   stick  hard  enough  to   conquer  my  perseverance.'     An- 
tisthenes, overcome,  accepted  him  as  a  pupil. 

To  live  a  life  of  virtue  was  henceforward  his  sole  aim. 
That  virtue  was  Cynicism.  It  consisted  in  the  complete 
renunciation  of  all  luxury— the  subjugation  of  all  sensual 
desires.  It  was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  Mind  against  the 
Body.  As  with  the  Ascetics  of  a  later  day,  the  basis  of  a 
pure  life  was  thought  to  be  the  annihilation  of  the  Body ; 
the  nearer  any  one  approached  to  such  a  suicide,  the  nearer 
he  was  to  the  ideal  of  virtue.  The  Body  was  vile,  filthy, 
degraded,  and  degrading ;  it  was  the  curse  of  man ;  it  was 
the  clog  upon  the  free  development  of  Mind  ;  it  was  wrestled 
with,  hated,  and  despised.  This  beautiful  Body,  so  richly 
endowed  for  enjoyment,  was  regarded  as  the  'sink  of  all 
iniquity.' 

Accordingly,  Diogenes  limited  his  desires  to  necessities. 
He  ate  little ;  and  what  he  ate  was  of  the  coarsest.  He  tried 
to  live  upon  raw  meat  and  unboiled  vegetables ;  but  failed. 
His  dress  consisted  solely  of  a  cloak :  when  he  asked  Antis- 
thenes for  a  shirt,  he  was  told  to  fold  his  cloak  in  two ;  he 
did  so.  A  wallet  and  a  huge  stick  completed  his  accoutre- 
ments. Seeing  a  little  boy  drinking  water  out  of  his  scooped 
hand,  he  threw  away  his  cup,  declaring  it  superfluous.  He 
slept  under  the  marble  porticoes  of  the  buildings,  or  in  his 
celebrated  Tub,  which  was  his  place  of  residence.  He  took 
his  meals  in  public.  In  public  he  performed  all  those  actions 
which  decency  has  condemned  to  privacy.  Decency  of  every 
kind  he  studiously  outraged.  It  was  a  part  of  his  system  to 
do  so.  Everything,  not  in  itself  improper,  ought,  he  said,  to 
be  performed  publicly.  Besides,  he  was  wont  to  annoy 
people  with  indecent  gestures  ;  had  he  a  philosophical  reason 
for  that  also  ? 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting  his  Tub,  which,  it 
is  thought,  was  only  an  occasional  residence,  and  used  by 
him  as  expressive  of  his  contempt  for  luxury.     We  incline 
however,  to  the  tradition.     It  is  in  keeping  with  all  we  know 
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of  the  man ;  and  tliat  a  Tub  could  suffice  for  a  domicile  we 
may  guess  from  Aristophanes."'^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  effect  created  by  the 
Cynics  in  the  gay,  luxurious  city  of  Athens.  There  the 
climate,  no  less  than  the  prevailing  manners,  incited  every 
one  to  enjoyment.  The  Cynics  told  them  that  enjoyment  was 
unworthy  of  men ;  that  there  were  higher  and  purer  things 
for  man  to  seek.  To  the  polished  elegance  of  Athenian 
manners  the  Cynics  opposed  the  most  brutal  coarseness  they 
could  assume.  To  the  friendly  flatteries  of  conversation  they 
opposed  the  bitterest  pungencies  of  malevolent  frankness. 
They  despised  all  men ;  and  told  them  so. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  but  regard  Cynicism  as  a  very 
preposterous  doctrine— as  a  feeble  solution  of  the  great  pro- 
blem of  morals,  and  not  a  very  amiable  feebleness— we  admit 
that  it  required  some  great  qualities  in  its  upholders.     It 
required  a  great  rude  energy  ;  a  fanatical  logicality  of  mind ; 
a  power  over  self,— narrow  it  may  be,  but  still  a  power. 
These  qualities  are  not  common  qualities,  and  therefore  they 
command  respect.     Any  deviation  from  the  beaten  path  im- 
plies a  certain  resolution  ;  a  steady  and  consistent  deviation 
implies  force.     All  men  respect  force.     The  power  of  sub- 
jugating ordinary  desires  to  one  remote  but  calculated  end, 
always  impresses  men  with  a  sense  of  unusual  power.     Few 
are  aware  that  to  regulate  desires  is  more  difficult  than  to 
suhpigate   them— requires  greater   power   of  mind,  greater 
will,  greater  constancy.  Yet  every  one  knows  that  abstinence 
is  easier  than  temperance  :  on  the  same  principle,  it  is  easier 
to  be  a  Cynic  than  a  wise  and  virtuous  Epicurean. 

That  which  prevents  our  feeling  the  respect  for  the 
Cynics  which  the  ancients  seem  to  have  felt,  and  which, 
indeed,  some  portions  of  the  Cynical  doctrine  would  other- 
wise induce  us  to  feel,  is  the  studious  and  uncalled-for 
outrages  on  common  decency  and  humanity  which  Diogenes, 

*  Knights,  793 :  the  people  are  there  spoten  of  as  having  been  forced  to  live, 
during  the  war,  in  '  pigeon-holes  and  corners  of  turrets  : '  yxrirapiois  Koi  irvpyi^iois  ; 
unless,  indeed,  this  is  purely  a  metaphorical  expression. 
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especially,  perpetrated.     All  the  anecdotes  that  have  come 
down  to  us  seem  to  reveal  a  snarling  and  malevolent  spirit, 
worshipping  Virtue  only  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  vices 
of  contemporaries ;  taking  a  pride  in  poverty  and  simplicity 
only  because  others  sought  wealth  and  luxury.     It  may  be 
well  to  raise  an  earnest  protest  against  the  vices  of  one's  age ; 
but  it  is  not  weU  to  bring  virtue  into  discredit  by  the  manner 
of  the  protest.     Doubtless  the  Athenians  needed  reproof  and 
reformation,   and  some  exaggeration  on  the  opposite    side 
might  have  been  allowed  to  the  reformers.     But  Diogenes 
was  so  feeble  in  doctrine,  so  brutal  in  manner,  that  we  doubt 
whether  the  debauchery  of  the  first  profligate  in  that  pro- 
fligate city  were  more  reprehensible  than  the  debauchery  of 
pride  which  disgraced  the  Cynic.     The  whole  character  of 
the  man  is  exhibited  in  one  anecdote.     Plato  had  given  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  some  friends.     Diogenes  entered, 
unbidden,  and  stamping  on  the  rich  carpets,  said,  '  Thus  I 
trample  on  the  pride  of  Plato  ; '  whereupon  Plato  admirably 
replied,  '  With  greater  pride,  O  Diogenes.' 

Diogenes,  doubtless,  practised  great  abstinence.     He  made 
a  virtue  of  his  necessity ;  and,  being  poor,  resolved  to  be 
ostentatiously  poor.     The  ostentation,  being  novel,  was  mis- 
taken for  something  greater  than   it   was ;  being   in   con- 
tradiction to  the  universal  tendency  of  his  contemporaries,  it 
was  supposed  to  spring  from  higher  motives.     There  are  m'en 
who  bear  poverty  meekly ;  there  are  men  who  look   upon 
wealth   without   envy,   certain   that  wealth   does   not   give 
happiness ;  there  are  men  whose  souls  are  so  fixed  on  higher 
things  as  utterly  to  disregard  the  pomps  and  shows  of  the 
world  ;  but  none  of  these  despise  wealth,  they  disregard  it ; 
none  of  these  display  their  feelings,  they  are  content  to  act 
upon  them.     The  virtue  which  is  loud,  noisy,  ostentatious, 
and  self-aflarmative,  looks  very  like  an  obtrusive  egoism.  And 
this  was  the  virtue  of  the  Cynics.     Pretending  to  reform 
mankmd,  it  began  by  blaspheming  humanity ;  pretending  to 
correct  the  effeminacies  of  the  age,  it  studiously  outraged  all 
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the  decencies  of  life.      Eluding  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  it  pretended  to  solve  it  by  unabashed  insolence. 

In  his  old-age  Diogenes  was  taken  captive  by  pirates,  who 
carried  him  to  Crete,  and  exposed  him  for  ^le  as  a  slave. 
On  being  asked  what  he  could  do,  he  replied,  *  Govern  men : 
sell  me,  therefore,  to  one  who  wants  a  master.'     Xeniades,  a 
wealthy  Corinthian,  struck  with  this  reply,  purchased  him, 
and,  on  returning  to  Corinth,  gave  him  his  liberty  and  con- 
signed his  chHdren  to  his  education.  The  children  were  taught 
to  be  Cynics,  much  to  their  own  satisfaction.     It  was  during 
this  period  that  his  world-renowned  interview  with  Alexander 
took  place.     The  prince,  surprised  at  not  seeing  Diogenes 
joining  the  crowd  of  his  flatterers,  went  to  see  him.     He 
found  the  Cynic  sitting  in  his  tub,  basking  in  the  sun.     'I 
am  Alexander  the  Great,'  said  he.     '  I  am   Diogenes  the 
Cynic,'  was  the  reply.    Alexander  then  asked  him  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  him.  '  Yes,  stand  aside  from  between 
me  and  the  sun.'     Surprised  at  such  indifference  to  princely 
favour— ati  indifference  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  every- 
thing he  could  hitherto  have  witnessed— he  exclaimed, '  Were 
I  not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes ! '     One  day,  being 
brought  before  the   King,   and  being  asked  who  he  was, 
Diogenes  replied,  '  A  spy  on  your  cupidity ; '  language,  the 
boldness   of  which  must  have   gained  him  universal    ad- 
miration, because  implying  great  singularity  as  weU  as  force 

of  character. 

Singularity  and  Insolence  may  be  regarded  as  his  grand 
characteristics.  Both  of  these  are  exemplified  in  the  anecdote 
of  his  lighting  a  lamp  in  the  daytime,  and  peering  about  the 
streets  as  if  earnestly  seeking  something :  being  asked  what 
he  sought,  he  replied,  '  A  Man.'  The  point  of  this  story  is 
lost  in  the  usual  version,  which  makes  him  seek  '  an  honest 
man.'  The  words  in  Laertius  are  simply,  avOpayrrov  ^tjtw—'  I 
seek  a  man.'  Diogenes  did  not  seek  honesty ;  he  wanted  to 
find  a  Man,  in  whom  honesty  would  be  included  with  many 
other  quahties.  It  was  his  constant  reproach  to  his  con- 
temporaries, that  they  had  no  manhood.     He  said  he  had 
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never  seen  men  ;  at  Sparta  he  had  seen  children ;  at  Athens, 
women.  One  day  he  caUed  out, '  Approach,  aU  men ! '  When 
some  approached,  he  beat  them  back  with  his  club,  saying, 
*  I  called  for  men ;  ye  are  excrements.' 

Thus  he  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  os- 
tentatious, and  abstemious ;  disgracing  the  title  of  '  The 
Dog '  (for  a  dog  has  affection,  gratitude,  sympathy,  and 
caressing  manners),  yet  growling  over  his  unenvied  virtue  as 
a  cur  growls  over  his  meatless  bone,  for  ever  snarling  and 
snapping  without  occasion ;  an  object  of  universal  attention, 
and,  from  many  quarters,  of  unfeigned  admiration.  One  day 
his  friends  went  to  see  him.  On  arriving  at  the  portico  under 
which  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  they  found  him  stiU  lying  on  the 
ground  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  He  seemed  to  sleep.  They 
pushed  aside  the  folds  of  his  cloak :  he  was  dead."^ 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Cynics  may  be  briefly  expounded. 
Antisthenes,  as  the  disciple  of  Gorgias,  was  imbued  with  the 
sophistical  principles  respecting  Science;  principles  which 
his  acquaintance  with  Socrates  did  not  alter.  He  maintained 
that  Science  was  impossible.  He  utterly  rejected  the  Socratic 
notion  of  Definitions.  He  said  that  a  Definition  was  nothing 
but  a  series  of  words  {Xoyov  ^laKpov,  '  a  long  discourse ')  ;  for 
which  Aristotle  caUs  him  an  ignoramus.f  To  the  Socratic 
notion  of  a  Definition,  as  including  the  essence  of  a  thing,  he 
opposed  the  Sophistic  notion  of  a  Definition,  as  expressing  a 
purely  subjective  relation.  You  can  only  express  qualities, 
not  essences ;  you  can  call  a  thing  sHver,  but  you  cannot  say 
in  what  it  consists.  Your  definition  is  only  verbal :  hence 
the  first  step  in  education  should  be  the  study  of  words.  J 

What  was  the  consequence  of  this  scepticism  ?     The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Cynics  answered  arguments  by  facts. 

*  It  was  thought  that  he  had  committed  suicide  by  holding  his  breath— a  phy- 
siological impossibility.  Other  versions  of  the  cause  of  his  death  were  current  in 
antiquity ;  one  of  them  seems  consistent  with  his  character :  it  makes  him  die  in 
consequence  of  devouring  a  neat's  foot  raw. 

t  *Airoi86UTos. — Metaph.  viii.  3. 

t  Arhian,  Epictet,  Diss.  i.  17,  quoted  in  Kittbr  and  Prelleb,  Hist  Philos. 
Gr(Bco-Roman<B  ex  fontium  locis  contexta  (Hamburg,  1838),  p.  174. 
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When  some  one  was  arguing  in  support  of  Zeno  of  Elea's 
notion  respecting  the  impossibiUty  of  movement,  Diogenes 
rose  and  walked.  Definitions  might  prove  that  there  was  no 
motion ;  but  definitions  were  only  verbal,  and  could  be  an- 
swered by  facts. 

This  refuge  found  in  common-sense  against  the  assaults  of 
logic,  enabled  the  Cynics  to  shape  a  doctrine  of  morals  which 
had  some  certain  basis.  As  they  answered  arguments  by 
facts,  so  they  made  actions  take  the  place  of  precepts.  Instead 
of  speculating  about  virtue,  they  endeavoured  to  be  virtuous. 
Socrates  had  brought  phHosophy  from  the  clouds  ;  the  Cynics 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  daHy  practice.  Their  personal 
dispositions  gave  the  peculiar  colouring  to  their  doctrine,  as 
that  of  Aristippus  had  done  to  the  Cyrenaic. 
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SIXTH  EPOCH. 

Restoration  of  Philosophy  to  its  widest  Aims— Attempts 
to  follow    up    the  Negative   Dialectics    of  Socrates 
'     with  an  affirmative  solution  of  the  chief  problems— 
The  necessity  for  a  Criterion  of  Philosophy  becomes 
for  the  first  time  distinctly  recognised— The  answer 
to  this   question  gives  a  logical  basis  to   the  Sub- 
jective Method. 
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CHAPTER  I, 

Life  of  Plato. 

'  W™  Plato  PMosophy  begins  to  be   a  science,'   says 
'  T    Hegel*-a  statement  T^hich  may  be  questioned,  as  may 
almost  every  other  statement  that  can  be  made  abont  Plato  • 
for,  smgularly  enough,  although  he  is  the  first  of  the  early 
thinkers  whose  writings  have  floated  down  to  us  from  the 
great  wreck  of  Grecian  literature,  although  these  writings 
are  both  extensive  and  well  authenticated,  and  although  the 
immense  celebrity  of  his  name  has  never  suffered  an  eclipse 
there  IS  scarcely  a  single  point  in  his  teaching  which  is  not 
open  to  critical  question,  a^d  which  has  not  been  alternately 
affirmed  and  denied  by  competent  critics.    If  among  Platonic 
students  the  diversities  of  opinion  axe  important  and   in, 
cessant,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  opinions  current 
in  generaJ  Uterature  absurdly  wide  of  the  truth.     A  certain 
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mythical  reverence  surrounds  his  name.  No  ancient  is  more 
frequently  invoked  by  men  who  have  never  looked  into  one 
of  the  dialogues,  and  by  men  who  would  understand  very 
little  if  they  did  look.  Writers  in  search  of  a  label  for  some 
vapoury  rhetoric  of  their  own  are  fond  of  finding  one  in 
Plato,  '  the  great  Idealist.'  Theologians  and  metaphysicians, 
more  anxious  about  authorities  than  reasons,  refer  with  pecu- 
liar complacency  to  Plato  as  the  *  eloquent  advocate  '  of  the 
immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  never  troubling 
themselves  with  the  consideration  that  the  ideas  of  Plato  on 
the  soul  were  such  as  if  openly  stated  they  would  indignantly 
reject. 

It  requires  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  his  writings  to 
discover  that  although  the  cast  of  his  mind  was  such  that 
only  the  highest  subjects  had  interest  for  him  (and  the  high- 
est subjects  naturally  ally  themselves  with  poetry),  yet  in  his 
philosophical  eflPorts  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  desire  to  flatter 
the  sensibilities  of  his  audience,  but  to  shatter  their  false 
illusions  by  a  severe  logic.  He  wrote  poetry  in  his  youth ; 
in  mature  age  he  wrote  vehemently  against  it.  In  his 
dialogues  he  appears  anything  but  '  dreamy ; '  anything  but 
^  an  Idealist,'  as  that  phrase  is  usually  understood.  He  is  an 
inveterate  dialectician,  a  severe  and  abstract  thinker,  and  a 
great  sophist.  His  metaphysics  are  of  a  nature  so  abstract 
and  so  subtle  that  they  frighten  away  all  but  the  most  de- 
termined students.  His  views  on  morals  and  politics,  so  far 
from  having  any  romantic  tinge,  are  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
logical  severity  :  hard,  uncompromising,  and  above  humanity. 
He  had  learned  to  look  upon  human  passion  as  a  disease, 
and  human  pleasure  as  a  frivolity.  The  only  thing  worth 
living  for  was  truth.  Dialectics  was  the  noblest  exercise  of 
humanity. 

Even  the  current  notions  respecting  his  style  are  erroneous. 
It  is  not  a  '  poetical '  metaphorical  style.  It  has  unmis- 
takable beauties,  but  not  the  beauties  popularly  attributed  to 
it.  Its  power  is  dramatic  power,  though  that  is  overpraised. 
The  best  dialogues  contain  some  excellent  scenes  of  comedy, 
though  no  sooner  does  the  argumentation  begin  than  all 
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this  5i^matic  vis  disappears.  Character,  banter,  irony,  and 
animation  are  there,  but  scarcely  any  imagery,  and  that 
seldom  beautiftd."^  His  object  was  to  refiite  or  to  convince ; 
his  illustrations  are  therefore  homely.  When  fit  occasion 
arrives  he  can  be  eloquent  and  poetical.  He  clothes  some 
myths  in  language  of  splendid  beauty ;  and  there  are  many 
felicitous  passages  scattered  through  the  dreary  waste  of 
dialectical  quibbling  and  obscurity.  These  passages  have 
been  quoted  by  various  writers ;  and  general  readers  have 
supposed  that  Plato  always  wrote  thus  felicitously. 

I  do  not  expect  that  a  judgment  of  Plato  so  opposed  to  the 
traditional  admiration  of  his  style  will  be  generally  accepted. 
I  can  only  say  that  such  is  the  opinion  I  have  formed,  and  that 
I  came  to  it  through  study  of  the  works,  having  commenced, 
and  for  a  long  while  continued,  the  study  under  the  bias  of 
tradition.  With  regard  to  the  dramatic  power  exhibited, 
there  has  perhaps  been  little  exaggeration  in  the  praises  of 
critics ;  but  there  has  been  an  oversight  in  regard  to  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  dramatic  ventriloquence  (so  to  speak), 
which  having  animated  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  characters, 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  business  of  the  dialogue  begins. 
In  the  introductions  the  characters  speak  ;  in  the  argument  it 
is  Plato  who  speaks  just  what  the  needs  of  his  argument 
require,  and  the  debaters,  instead  of  debating,  assent,  en- 
quire, and  expound,  but  rarely  speak  dramatically. 

Aristocles,  sumamed  Plato  (the  broad-browed),t  was  the 

*  '  Even  upon  abstract  subjects,  whether  moral,  metaphysical,  or  mathematical, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  clear  as  the  running  stream  ;  and  in  simplicity  and  sweet- 
ness vies  with  the  humble  violet  which  perfumes  the  vale.' — Enfield,  Hist,  of 
Phil.  ii.  221.  Whenever  you  meet  with  such  trash  as  this,  be  dubious  that  the 
writer  of  it  ever  read  Plato.  Aristotle  capitally  describes  Plato's  style  as  *  a 
middle  species  of  diction  between  verse  and  prose.'  It  has  rhythm  rather  than 
imagery. 

t  Some  writers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  '  Plato '  was  the  epithet  of  broad- 
browed  ;  others  of  broad-shouldered ;  others,  again,  that  it  was  expressive  of  the 
breadth  of  his  style.  This  last  is  absurd.  The  author  of  the  article  Plato  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopcpdia  pronounces  all  the  above  explanations  to  be  *  idle,  as  the  name 
of  Plato  was  of  common  occurrence  among  the  Athenians  of  that  time.'  But 
surely  Aristocles  was  not  endowed  with  this  surname  of  Plato  without  cause  ? 
Unless  he  derived  the  name  from  a  relation,  he  may  have  derived  it  from  one  of 
the  above  causes. 

O  3 
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son  of  Ariston  and  Perictione,  was  born  at  Athens  or  ^gina, 
on  the  7th  Thargelion  (about  the  middle  of  May),  b.  c.  427. 
His  childhood  and  youth  consequently  synchronize  with  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  most  active  and  brilliant  period  of 
Grecian  thought  and  action.  His  lineage  was  illustrious :  on 
the  maternal  side  he  was  connected  with  Solon. 

So  great  a  name  could  not  escape  becoming  the  nucleus  of 
many  fables,  and  we  find  the  later  historians  gravely  repeat- 
ing various  miraculous  events  connected  with  him.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  child  of  Apollo,  his  mother  a  virgin.  Ariston, 
though  betrothed  to  Perictione,  delayed  his  marriage,  because 
Apollo  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told  him  that 
she  was  with  child. 

Plato's  education  was  excellent ;  and  in  gymnastics  he  was 
sufficiently  skilled  to  contend  at  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian 
games.  Like  a  true  Greek,  he  attached  extreme  importance 
to  gymnastics,  as  doing  for  the  body  what  dialectics  did  for 
the  mind ;  and,  like  a  true  Greek,  he  did  not  suffer  these 
exercises  to  absorb  his  chief  time  and  attention :  poetry, 
music,  and  rhetoric  were  assiduously  cultivated,  and  with 
some  success.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem,  besides  some  trage- 
dies, dithyrambics,  lyrics,  and  epigrams.  The  epic  he  is 
said  to  have  burned  in  a  fit  of  despair  on  comparing  it  with 
Homer.  The  tragedies  he  burned  on  becoming  acquainted 
with  Socrates.  Some  of  the  epigrams  have  been  preserved. 
One  of  them  is  very  pretty  : — 

*Aorr4pas  flffaOpets,  dcrr^p  4fi65 '  eWc  yfvol/uirjy 
Oupavhs,  &s  xoAAois  ofifiaaiy  tU  a€  iBAcTrw. 

Thou  gazest  on  the  stars ;  ah  !  would  I  were  the  skies, 
That  I  might  gaze  on  thee  with  all  my  thousand  eves  ! 

His  studies  of  poetry  were  mingled  vrith  those  of  philo- 
sophy, which  he  must  have  cultivated  early ;  for  we  know 
that  he  was  only  twenty  when  he  first  went  to  Socrates,  and 
we  also  know  that  he  had  been  taught  by  Cratylus  before  he 
knew  Socrates.     Early  he  must  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbed  him  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
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Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

A  deep  and  meditative  spirit  led  him  to  question  Nature. 
The  sombre  philosophy  of  HeracUtus  suited  weU  with  his 
melancholy  youth.  Scepticism,  which  was  the  product  of  that 
age,  had  seized  on  Plato  as  on  all  the  rest.  This  scepticism, 
together  with  an  imperious  craving  for  belief  which  struggled 
with  the  scepticism,  found  breathing-room  in  the  doctrines 
of  Socrates;  and  the  young  scholar  learned  that  without 
impugning  the  justice  of  his  doubts,  he  could  escape  them 
by  seeking  Truth  elsewhere. 

'  But  though  Plato,'  says  Mr.  Grote, '  may  have  commenced 
at  the  age  of  twenty  his  acquaintance  with  Sokrates,  he  cannot 
have  been  exclusively  occupied  in  phHosophical  pursuits  be- 
tween the  nineteenth  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age- 
that  is,  between  409-403  b.c.     He  was  carried,  partly  by  his 
own  dispositions,  to  other  matters  besides  philosophy :  and 
even  if  such  dispositions  had  not  existed,  the  exigencies  of  the 
time  pressed  upon  him  imperatively  as  an  Athenian  citizen. 
Even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  young  Athenian  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  he   was  enroUed  on  the 
public  register  of  citizens,  was  required  to  take  the  memor- 
able military  oath  in  the  chapel  of  Aglaurus,  and  to  serve 
on  active  duty,  constant  or  nearly  constant,  for  two  years,  in 
various  posts  throughout  Attica,   for  the   defence   of   the 
country.     But  the  six  years  from  409-403  B.C.  were  years  of 
an  extraordinary  character.     They  included  the  most  strenu- 
ous public  efforts,  the  severest  suffering,  and  the   gravest 
political  revolution,   that  had    ever    occurred    at    Athens. 
Every  Athenian  citizen  was  of  necessity  put  upon  constant 
(almost  daUy)  military  service ;  either  abroad,  or  in  Attica 
against    the    Lacedaemonian    garrison    established    in  the 
permanent   fortified  post  of  Dekeleia,   within  sight  of  the 
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Athenian  Acropolis.     So  habitually  were  the  citizens  obliged 
to  be  on  guard,  that  Athens,  according  to  Thucydides,  became 
a  military  post  rather  than  a  city.     It  is  probable  that  Plato, 
by  his  family  and  its  place  on  the  census,  belonged  to  the 
Athenian  Hippeis  or  Horsemen,  who  were  in  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  defence  of  the  territory.     But  at  any  rate, 
either  on  horseback,  or  on  foot,  or  on  shipboard,  a  robust 
young  citizen  like  Plato,  whose  military  age  commenced  in 
409,  must  have  borne  his  fair  share  in  this  hard  but  indis- 
pensable duty.     In  the  desperate  emergency,  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Arginusse  (406  B.C.),  the  Athenians  put  to  sea 
in  thirty  days  a  fleet  of  110  triremes  for  the  relief  of  Mity- 
lene ;  all  the  men  of  military  age,  freemen,  and  slaves,  em- 
barking.     We  can  hardly  imagine  that  at  such  a  season 
Plato  can  have  wished  to  decline  service :  even  if  he  had 
wished  it,  the  Strategi  would  not  have  permitted  him.     As- 
suming that  he  remained   at  home,  the   garrison-duty   at 
Athens  must  have  been  doubled  on  account  of  the  number 
of  departures.     After  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
at  ^gospotami,  came  the  terrible  apprehension  at  Athens, 
then  the  long  blockade  and  famine  of  the  city  (wherein  many 
died  of  hunger) ;  next  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  who  among 
their  other  oppressions  made  war  upon  all  free  speech,  and 
silenced  even  the  voice  of  Sokrates  :  then  the  gaUant  combat 
of  Thrasybulus  followed  by  the  intervention  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians— contingencies  full  of  uncertainty  and  terror,  but 
ending   in  the  restoration  of  the  democracy.     After   such 
restoration,  there  followed  all  the  anxieties,  perils  of  reaction, 
new  enactments  and  provisions,  required   for  the   revived 
democracy,  during  the  four  years  between  the  expulsion  of 
the  Thirty  and  the  death  of  Sokrates. 

'  From  the  dangers,  fatigues,  and  sufferings  of  such  an  his- 
torical decad,  no  Athenian  citizen  could  escape,  whatever 
might  be  his  feeling  towards  the  existing  democracy,  or  how- 
ever averse  he  might  be  to  public  employment  by  natural 
temper.  But  Plato  was  not  thus  averse,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  adult  life.     We  know,  from  his  own  letters,  that 


he  then  felt  strongly  the  impulse  of  political  ambition  usual 
with  young  Athenians  of  good  family;  though  probably  net 
with  any  such  premature  vehemence  as  his  younger  brother 
Glaukon,  whose  impatience  Sokrates  is  reported  to  have  so 
judiciously  moderated.  Whether  Plato  ever  spoke  with 
success  in  the  public  assembly,  we  do  not  know :  he  is  said 
to  have  been  shy  by  nature,  and  his  voice  was  thin  and  feeble, 
iU  adapted  for  the  Pnyx.  However,  when  the  oligarchy  of 
Thirty  was  established,  after  the  capture  and  subjugation  of 
Athens,  Plato  was  not  only  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
addressing  the  assembled  people,  but  also  obtained  additional 
facilities  for  rising  into  political  influence,  through  Kritias 
(his  near  relative)  and  Charmides,  leading  men  among 
the  new  oligarchy.  Plato  affirms  that  he  had  always  dis- 
approved the  antecedent  democracy,  and  that  he  entered  on 
the  new  scheme  of  government  with  full  hope  of  seeing 
justice  and  wisdom  predominant.  He  was  soon  imdeceived. 
The  government  of  the  Thirty  proved  a  sanguinary  and 
rapacious  tyranny,  filling  him  with  disappointment  and 
disgust.  He  was  especially  revolted  by  their  treatment  of 
Sokrates,  whom  they  not  only  interdicted  from  continuing  his 
habitual  coUoquy  with  young  men,  but  even  tried  to  implicate 
in  nefarious  murders,  by  ordering  him  along  with  others  to 
arrest  Leon  the  Salaminian,  one  of  their  intended  victims : 
an  order  which  Sokrates,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  disobeyed. 

*  Thus  mortified  and  disappointed,  Plato  withdrew  from 
public  functions.' 

He  remained  with  Socrates  ten  years,  and  was  separated 
from  him  only  by  death.  He  attended  his  beloved  master 
during  the  trial;  undertook  to  plead  his  cause:  indeed, 
began  a  speech  which  the  violence  of  the  judges  would  not 
allow  him  to  continue ;  and  pressed  his  master  to  accept  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  purchase  his  life. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates  he  went  to  Megara  to  visit  Euclid 
as  we  mentioned  before.     From  thence   he  proceeded  to 
Cyrene,  where  he  was  instructed  in  mathematics  by  Theo- 
dorus,  whom  he  had  known  in  Athens,  if  we  may  credit  the 
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Thewtetus,  where  Theodorus  is  represented  discoursing  with 
Socrates.  From  Cjrene  he  went  to  Egypt,  in  company,  it  is 
said,  with  Euripides.  There  is  very  little  authority  for  this 
visit,  and  that  Euripides  was  his  companion  is  not  very  pro- 
bable, because  Euripides  had  been  dead  some  years.  The 
influence  of  Egypt  on  Plato  has  certainly  been  exaggerated. 
There  is  no  trace,  in  his  works,  of  Egyptian  research.  '  AU 
he  teUs  us  of  Egypt  indicates  at  most  a  very  scanty  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject ;  and  although  he  praises  the  industry 
of  the  priests,  his  estimate  of  their  scientific  attainments  is 
far  from  favourable.'  * 

In  these  travels  the  broad-browed  meditative  man  greatly 
enlarged  the  Socratic  doctrine,  and  indeed  introduced  an- 
tagonistic elements.  But  he  strictly  preserved  the  Socratic 
Method.  ^  Whilst  studious  youth,'  says  Valerius  Maximus, 
'  were  crowding  to  Athens  from  every  quarter  in  search  of 
Plato  for  their  master,  that  philosopher  was  wandering  along 
the  winding  banks  of  the  NHe,  or  the  vast  plains  of  a  barba- 
rous country,  himself  a  disciple  to  the  old  men  of  Egypt.' 

He  returned  at  last,  b.  c.  386,  and  eager  scholars  flocked 
around  him.  With  a  mind  richly  stored  by  foreign  travel 
and  constant  meditation,  he  began  to  emulate  his  beloved 
master,  and  devote  himself  to  teaching. 

He  had  acquired  a  smaU  house  and  garden  near  the 
Academy,  or  garden  adjoining  the  sa<;red  precinct  of  Hecade- 
mus,  about  a  mHe  from  Athens  on  the  road  to  Eleusis.  Here 
there  were  shady  walks  and  a  gymnasium.  Here  wa^  founded 
that  celebrated  school  of  phHosophy  which  for  centuries  has 
been  known  as  that  of  the  Academy. 

The  longing  thoughts  of  posterity  have  often  hovered 
round  it  as  the  centre  of  myriad  associations.  Poets  have 
sung  of  it.     Philosophers  have  sighed  for  it. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Thrills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  long. 


*  KiTTEB,  ii.  147. 
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In  such  a  spot  where  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur  oft  invites 
To  studious  musing, 

one  would  imagine  none  but  the  Graces  could  enter ;  and 
coupling  this  with  the  poetical  beauties  of  Plato's  Dialogues, 
people  have  supposed  that  the  lessons  in  the  Academy  were 
magnificent  outbursts  of  eloquence  and  imagery  upon  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  lectures 
were  hard  exercises  of  the  thinking  faculty,  and  demanded 
great  power  of  continued  abstraction.  Whatever  graces 
might  have  adorned  Plato's  compositions,  his  lectures  were 
not  literary,  but  dialectical  exercises  which  were  severe 
trials  to  the  capacities  of  students ;  and  their  purely  argu- 
mentative nature  may  have  originated  the  story  respecting 
the  inscription  over  the  door  of  his  Academy,  '  Let  none  hut 
Geometricians  enter  here ; '  a  story  which  is  very  widely  cir- 
culated, although  wholly  without  good  evidence.^  The  story 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Plato's  views  of  Geometry,  which 
he  excludes  from  Philosophy,  because  it  assumes  its  axioms 
without  proof,  and  because  it  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  Opinion  and  Philosophy,  more  accurate  than  the 
one,  but  less  certain  than  the  other.f 

'  Though  Plato  demanded  no  money  as  fee  for  admission  of 
pupils,  yet  neither  did  he  scruple  to  receive  presents  from 
rich  men  such  as  Dionysius,  Dion,  and  others.  In  the  jests 
of  Ephippus,  Antiphanes,  and  other  poets  of  the  middle 
comedy,  the  pupils  of  Plato  in  the  Academy  are  described  as 
finely  and  delicately  clad,  nice  in  their  persons  even  to  affec- 
tation, with  elegant  caps  and  canes ;  which  is  the  more  to  be 

♦  Mr.  Thompson  says  the  only  authorities  for  the  inscription  are  Philgponus,  in 
his  Commentary  on  Aristotle,  De  AnimA,  and  a  verse  in  the  Chiliads  of  Tzetzes. 
See  Notes  to  Butler's  Lectures,  ii.  79. 

t  I  have  been  unable  to  recover  a  passage  in  the  Republic  where  Plato  ex- 
presses himself  as  in  the  text,  but  I  found  this,  which  approximates  to  it,  although 
not  the  passage  I  had  in  my  mind.  See  Bepub.  vi.  towards  the  end,  beginning 
Mave<i^(c,  i<p7),  K.T.A.  .  .  .  and  ending,  hiivoiav  5^  koXuv  fxoi  Sokus  tV  ra>v  y^J. 
tierpLKwv  T€  KoL  tV  rS>v  TOioim^v  %iiv,  oAA'  oh  vovv,  As  /iCTO^,}  t«  U^-qs  re  /col  vov  rhu 
Hidvoiav  oZaav, 
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noticed  because  the  preceding  comic  poets  derided  Sokrates 
and  his  companions  for  qualities  the  very  opposite — as  pros- 
ing beggars,  in  mean  attire  and  dirt.  Such  students  must 
have  belonged  to  opulent  families ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  requited  their  master  by  some  valuable  present,  though 
no  fee  may  have  been  formally  demanded  from  them.  Some 
conditions  (though  we  do  not  know  what)  were  doubtless 
required  for  admission.  Moreover  the  example  of  Eudoxus 
shows  that  in  some  cases  even  ardent  and  promising  pupils 
were  practically  repelled.  At  any  rate,  the  teaching  of  Plato 
formed  a  marked  contrast  with  that  extreme  and  indiscrimi- 
nate publicity  which  characterised  the  conversation  of  Sokra- 
tes, who  passed  his  days  in  the  market-place  or  in  the  public 
porticoes  or  palaestrae;  while  Plato  both  dwelt  and  discoursed 
in  a  quiet  residence  and  garden  a  little  way  out  of  Athens.' 

In  his  fortieth  year  Plato  made  his  first  visit  to  Sicily. 
It  was  then  he  became  acquainted  with  Dionysius  I., 
the  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Dion,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Dionysius  II.  With  Dionysius  I.  he  soon  came  to  a  rupture, 
owing  to  his  political  opinions  ;  and  he  so  offended  the 
Tyrant,  that  his  life  was  threatened.  Dion  however  inter- 
ceded for  him ;  and  the  Tyrant  spared  his  life,  but  commis- 
sioned Pollis,  the  Spartan  Ambassador,  in  whose  ship  Plato 
was  to  return,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  He  was  sold  ac- 
cordingly. Anniceris  of  Cyrene  bought  him,  and  imme- 
diately set  him  free.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  Dionysius 
wrote,  hoping  that  he  would  not  speak  ill  of  him.  Plato 
contemptuously  replied,  that  he  had  not '  leisure  to  think  of 
Dionysius.' 

Plato's  second  visit  to  Syracuse  was  after  the  death  of 
Dionysius  I.,  and  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  Dionysius 
II.  the  establishment  of  a  colony  according  to  laws  framed 
by  himself.  The  colony  was  promised ;  but  never  granted. 
Plato  incurred  the  Tyrant's  suspicions  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  Dion's  conspiracy ;  but  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home  in  peace. 

He  paid  a  third  visit ;  and  this  time  solely  to  endeavour 


to  reconcile  Dionysius  with  his  uncle   Dion.     Finding  his 
efforts  fruitless,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  he  returned. 

In  the  calm  retirement  of  the  Academy,  Plato  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Lecturing  and  writing  were  his 
chief  occupations.  The  composition  of  those  dialogues 
which  have  been  the  admiration  of  posterity,  was  the  cheer- 
ing solace  of  his  life,  especially  of  his  declining  years.  He 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 

'  The  latter  half  of  Plato's  life  in  his  native  city  must,'  says 
Mr.  Grote, '  have  been  one  of  dignity  and  consideration,  though 
not  of  any  political  activity.  He  is  said  to  have  addressed  the 
Dikastery  as  an  advocate  for  the  accused  general  Chabrias  : 
and  we  are  told  that  he  discharged  the  expensive  and  showy 
fimctions  of  Choregus,  with  funds  supplied  by  Dion.  Out  of 
Athens  also  his  reputation  was  very  great.  When  he  went 
to  the  Olympic  festival  of  b.  c.  360,  he  was  an  object  of  con- 
spicuous attention  and  respect:  he  was  visited  by  hearers, 
young  men  of  rank  and  ambition,  from  the  most  distant 
Hellenic  cities  ;  and  his  advice  was  respectfully  invoked  both 
by  Perdikkas  in  Macedonia  and  by  Dionysius  II.  at  Syracuse. 
During  his  last  visit  to  Syracuse,  it  is  said  that  some  of  the 
students  in  the  Academy,  among  whom  Aristotle  is  mentioned, 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  absence,  and  tried  to  set  up  a 
new  school ;  but  were  prevented  by  Iphikrates  and  Chabrias, 
the  powerful  friends  of  Plato  at  Athens.  This  story  is  con- 
nected with  alleged  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Aristotle 
towards  Plato,  and  with  alleged  repugnance  on  the  part  of 
Plato  towards  Aristotle.  The  fact  itself— that  during  Plato's 
absence  in  Sicily  his  students  sought  to  provide  for  them- 
selves instruction  and  discussion  elsewhere — is  neither  sur- 
prising nor  blameable.' 

Plato  was  intensely  melancholy.  That  great  broad  brow, 
which  gave  him  his  surname,  was  wrinkled  and  sombre. 
Those  brawny  shoulders  were  bent  with  thought,  as  only 
those  of  thinkers  are  bent.  A  smile  was  the  utmost  that 
ever  played  over  his  lips;  he  never  laughed.     ^As  sad  as 
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Plato  '  became  a  phrase  with  the  comic  dramatists.     He  had 
many  admirers ;  scarcely  any  friends. 

His  intellect  had  so  fixed  itself  upon  the  absorbing  ques- 
tions of  philosophy,  that  it  had  scarcely  any  sympathy  left 
for  other  matters.     Hence  his  constant  reprobation  of  Poets. 
Many   suppose    that    the    banishment    of    Poets   from   his 
Bepuhlic  was  but  an  insincere  extension  of  his  logical  piin- 
ciples,  and  that  he  really  loved  poetry  too  well  to  condemn  it. 
Plato's  opposition  to  poets  was  however  both  deep  and  con- 
stant.    He  had  a  feeling  not  unallied  to  contempt  for  them, 
because  he  saw  in  them  some  resemblance  to  the  Sophists,  in 
their  indifference  to  truth,  and  preference  for  the  arts  of  ex- 
pression.    The  only  poetry  Plato  ever  praises  is  moral  poetry, 
which  is  versified  philosophy.     Poets,  at  the  best,  he  held  to 
be  inspired  madmen,  unconscious  of   what  fell  from  their 
lips.     Let  the  reader  open  the  Ion  (it  has  been  translated  by 
Shelley) ;   he   will   then  perceive  the  cause  of  poets  being 
banished  from  the   Republic,     Plato   had   a  repugnance  to 
poetry,  partly  because  it  was  the  dangerous  rival  of  philo- 
sophy, partly  because  he  had  a  contempt  for  pleasure.^     It 
is  true  that  he  frequently  quotes  Homer,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  Republic,   some  misgivings    of  having  harshly 
treated  the  favourite  of  his  youth,  escape  him  ;  but  he  quickly 
withdraws  them,  and  owns  that  Truth  alone  should  be  man's 
object. 

Let  no  one  object  to  our  assertion  of  his  constant  melan- 
choly, on  the  ground  of  the  comic  talent  displayed  in  his 
Dialogues,  The  comic  writers  are  not  the  gayest  men; 
even  Moliere,  whose  humour  is  so  genial,  overfiowing,  and 
apparently  spontaneous,  was  one  of  the  austerest.  Comedy 
often  springs  from  the  deepest  melancholy,  as  if  in  sudden 
rebound.  Moreover,  in  Plato's  comedy  there  is  ahnost 
always  some  under-current  of  bitterness:  it  is  irony,  not 
joyousness. 

*  Comp.  Philebus,  p.  131. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Plato's  Writings  :  their  Authenticity,  Character, 

AND  Object. 

T)EFOEE  attempting  an  account  of  Plato's  doctrines,  it 
J-^  may  be  useful  to  say  something  respecting  the  charac- 
ter and  authenticity  of  his  writings.  Modern  criticism, 
which  spares  nothing,  has  not  left  them  untouched.  Dia- 
logues, the  authenticity  of  which  had  never  been  questioned 
in  antiquity,  have  been  rejected  by  modern  critics  upon  arbi- 
trary grounds. 

I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details,  I  want  the  space; 
and,  were  there  space,  I  might  be  excused  from  combating 
the  individual  positions,  when  I  refuse  to  accept  as  valid  the 
fundamental  assumptions  on  which  they  repose.  Internal 
evidence  is  generally  deceptive;  but  the  sort  of  internal 
evidence  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  comparative  inferiority 
in  artistic  execution,  is  never  free  from  great  suspicion. 
Some  of  Plato's  dialogues  not  being  found  equal  to  the 
exalted  idea  which  his  great  works  have  led  men  to  entertain, 
are  forthwith  declared  to  be  spurious.  But  what  writer  is  at 
all  times  equal  to  the  highest  of  his  own  flights  ?  What 
author  has  produced  nothing  but  chefs-d^ceuvre  ?  Are  there 
not  times  when  the  most  brilliant  men  are  dull,  when  the 
richest  style  is  meagre,  when  the  compactest  style  is  loose  ? 
The  same  subjects  will  not  always  call  forth  the  same  excel- 
lence; how  unlikely  then  that  various  subjects  should  be 
treated  with  uniform  power!  The  Theages  could  hardly 
equal  the  Theoetetus ;  the  Euthydemus  must  be  inferior  to  the 
Gorgias,     No  one  thinks  of  disputing  Shakspeare's  claim  to 
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the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  because  it  is  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  Twelfth  Night,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  inferior  to  Othello. 
Besides  the  dialogues  rejected  on  account  of  inferior  art, 
there  are  others  rejected  on  account  of  immature  or  contra- 
dictory opinions.     But  this  ground  is   as  untenable  as  the 
former.     No   one  has  yet   been   able   to    settle   definitively 
what  was  Plato's  philosophy;  yet  opinions  are  said  to  be 
unworthy  of    that   unsettled   philosophy !     A   preconceived 
notion  of  Plato's  having  been  a  pure  Socratist,  has  led  to  the 
rejection  of  whatever  seemed  contradictory  to  Socratic  views. 
But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Plato  was  not  a 
mere  exponent  of  Socratic  opinions.     Moreover,  in  a  long 
life  a  man's  opinions  undergo  many  modifications ;  and  Plato 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.     He  contradicts  himself  con- 
stantly.    He  does  so  in  works  the  authenticity  of  which  no 
one  has  questioned ;  and  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  we 
find  him  doing  so  in  others. 

Without  pretending  to  the  special  scholarship  requisite  for 
the  thorough   investigation   of   so   intricate   a  question,  I 
demurred,  in  the  first  edition   of   this   work,   against   the 
initial    assumptions  on  which  the   investigation  had  been 
conducted.     Study  of  Plato  had  impressed  on  me  the  utter 
impossibility  of  fixing  upon  any  consistent  doctrine  which 
could  afford  a  test  of  authenticity ;  and  some  experience  of 
the  fallacious  nature  of  internal  evidence,  applied  even  to  the 
works  of  contemporaries,  made  me  wholly  sceptical  of  any 
arguments  based  on  that  ground.     Inasmuch  as  we  know 
extremely  little  of  Plato  except  what  we   learn  from  the 
Dialogues,  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle  to  determine,  from  the 
knowledge  gained  from  them,  which  dialogues  are  genuine. 
Schiller's  Eobbers,  upon  internal  evidence,  would  have  to  be 
discarded  as  unauthentic,  or  else  Wallenstein  would  be  pro- 
nounced a  forgery.     Should  aU  external  evidence  disappear, 
Auguste  Comte  wiU  be  robbed  either  of  his  Systeme  de  Phi- 
losophie  Positive  or  his  Systeme  de  Politique  Positive,  by  critics 
who   find   an  irreconcilable   difference  between  the  method 
and  spirit  of  those  works. 


To  this  general  demurrer  may  now  be  added  the  special 
refutation  which  Mr.  Grote  has  so  elaborately,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  so  successfully,  advanced  in  his  work  on  Plato.     He 
meets  the   critics  on  every  ground;    and   shows  that  there 
is  more  assurance  of  authenticity  in  the  case  of  the  Dialogues 
than  in  that  of  any  other  contemporary  writings,  and  more 
assurance   for  Plato  than  for  Isocrates,  Euripides,  Lysias, 
Demosthenes,  or  Aristophanes.    Having  traced  the  history  of 
their  safe  custody  and  the  grounds  for  believing  that  the  copies 
which  were  in  the  Alexandrine  library  were  authentic,  Mr. 
Grote  says  that  Thrasyllus  *  accepted  the  collection  of  Platonic 
compositions  sanctioned  by  Aristophanes  and  recognised  as 
such   in  the  Alexandrine  library.     As   far  as  our  positive 
knowledge  goes,  it  fully  bears  out  what  is  here  stated :  all 
the  compositions  recognised  by  Aristophanes  (unfortunately 
Diogenes  does  not  give  a   complete   enumeration   of  those 
which  he  recognised)  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  catalogue  of 
ThrasyUus.     And  the  evidentiary  value  of  this   fact  is  so 
much  the  greater,  because  the  most  questionable  compositions 
(I  mean,  those  which  modern  critics  reject  or  even  despise) 
are  expressly  included  in  the   recognition  of  Aristophanes, 
and  passed  from  him  to  ThrasyUus — Leges,  Epinomis,  Minos, 
Epistolse,  Sophistes,  Politikus.     Exactly  on  those  points  on 
which  the  authority  of  Thrasyllus  requires  to  be   fortified 
against  modem  objectors,  it  receives  all  the  support  which 
coincidence  with  Aristophanes  jcslii  impart.     When  we  know 
that  Thrasyllus  adhered  to  Aristophanes  on  so  many  dis- 
putable points  of  the  catalogue,  we  may  infer  pretty  certainly 
that  he  adhered  to  him  in  the  remainder.     In  regard  to  the 
question.  Which  were  Plato's  genuine  works  ?   it  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  Thrasyllus  should  accept  the  recognition 
of  the  greatest  library  then  existing :  a  library,  the  written 
records  of  which  could  be  traced  back  to  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus.     He  followed  this  external  authority :  he  did  not  take 
each  dialogue  to  pieces,  to  try  whether  it  conformed  to  a 
certain  internal  standard,  a  "  platonisches  Gefuhl " — of  his 
own. 
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'  That  the  question  between  genuine  and  spurious  Platonic 
dialogues  was  tried  in  the  days  of  ThrasjUus,  by  external 
authority  and  not  by  internal  feeling— we  may  see  farther  by 
the  way  in  which  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks  of  the  spurious 
dialogues.     "  The  following  dialogues  (he  says)  are  declared 
to  be  spurious  hy  common  consent :  1.  Eryxias  or  Erasistratus. 
2.  AkephaH  or   Sisyphus.     3.   Demodokus.     4.    Axiochus. 
5.   Halkyon.      6.   Midon    or   Hippotrophus.      7.   Phseakes. 
8.  Chelidon.     9.  Hebdome.     10.  Epimenides."     There  was, 
then,  unanimity,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  Diogenes  Laertius 
reached,  as  to  genuine  and  spurious.     All  the  critics  whom 
he  valued,  Thrasyllus  among  them,  pronounced  the  above 
ten  dialogues  to  be  spurious:  all  of  them  agreed  also  in 
accepting  the  dialogues  in  the  list  of  ThrasyUus.  as  genuine. 
Of  course  the  ten  spurious  dialogues  must  have  been  talked 
of  by  some  persons,  or  must  have  got  footing  in  some  editions 
or  libraries,  as  real  works  of  Plato  :  otherwise  there  could 
have  been  no  trial  had  or  sentence  passed  upon  them.     But 
what  Diogenes  affirms  is,  that  ThrasyUus  and  all  the  critics 
whose   opinion  he  esteemed,  concurred  in  rejecting  them. 
We  may  surely  presume  that  this   unanimity  among  the 
critics,  both  as  to  all  that  they  accepted  and  all  that  they 
rejected,  arose  from  common  acquiescence  in  the  authority 
of  the  Alexandrine  library.     The  ten  rejected  dialogues  were 
not  in  the  Alexandrine  library— or  at  least  not  among  the 
rolls  therein  recognised  as  Platonic. 

'^  If  Thrasyllus  and  the  others  did  not  proceed  upon  this 
evidence  in  rejecting  the  ten  dialogues,  and  did  not  find  in 
them  any  marks  of  time  such  as  to  exclude  the  supposition^ 
of  Platonic  authorship— they  decided  upon  what  is  caUed 
internal  evidence  :  a  critical  sentiment,  which  satisfied  them 
that  these  dialogues  did  not  possess  the  Platonic  character, 
style,  manner,  doctrines,  merits,  &c.  Now  I  think  it  highly 
improbable  that  Thrasyllus  could  have  proceeded  upon  any 
such  sentiment.  For  when  we  survey  the  catalogue  of  works 
which  he  recognised  as  genuine,  we  see  that  it  includes  the 
widest  diversity  of  style,  manner,  doctrine,  purpose,   and 
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merits :  that  the  disparate  epithets,  which  he  justly  applies 
to  discriminate  the  various  dialogues,  cannot  be  generalized 
so  as  to  leave  any  intelligible  "  Platonic  character  "  common 
to  all.     Now  since  Thrasyllus  reckoned  among  the  genuine 
works   of  Plato,   compositions   so   unlike,    and   so   unequal 
in  merit,  as  the  Republic,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Lysis,  Par- 
menides,  Symposion,   Philebus,   Mmexenus,    Leges,    Epinomis, 
Hipparchus,  Minos,  Theages,  Epistolce,  &c.,    not    to  mention 
a  composition  obviously  unfinished,  such  as   the  Kritias— 
he   could  have  little  scruple  in   believing   that  Plato    also 
composed  the  Eryxias,  Sisyphus,   Demodokus,  and  Halkyon, 
These  last-mentioned  dialogues  still  exist,  and  can  be  appre- 
ciated.    Allowing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we    are 
entitled  to    assume    our    own    sense    of   worth  as   a  test 
of  what   is  really   Plato's  composition,  it   is    impossible  to 
deny,  that  if  these  dialogues  are  not  worthy  of  the  author 
of  Republic   and    Protagoras,  they   are    at  least   worthy  of 
the  author   of  the  Leges,  Epinomis,  Hipparchus,  Minos,  &c. 
Accordingly,  if  the  internal  sentiment  of  Thrasyllus  did  not 
lead  him  to  reject  these  last  four,  neither  would  it  lead  him 
to  reject  the  Eryxias,  Sisyphus,  and  Halkyon,  I  conclude  there- 
fore that  if  he,  and  aU   the   other  critics   whom   Diogenes 
esteemed,  agreed  in  rejecting  the  ten  Dialogues  as  spurious— 
their  verdict  depended  not  upon  any  internal  sentiment,  but 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine  library. 

'  On  this  question,  then,  of  the  Canon  of  Plato's  works  (as 
compared  with  the  works  of  other  contemporary  authors) 
recognised  by  Thrasyllus— I  consider  that  its  claim  to  trust- 
worthiness is  very  high,  as  including  all  the  genuine  works, 
and  none  but  the  genuine  works,  of  Plato :  the  foUowing 
facts  being  either  proved,  or  fairly  presumable. 

*  1.  The  Canon  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Alexandrine 
library  and  its  erudite  librarians;  whose  written  records 
went  back  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  within  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Plato. 

*  2.  The  manuscripts  of  Plato  at  his  death  were  preserved 
in  the  school  which  he  founded ;  where  they  continued  for 
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more  than  thirty  years  under  the  care  of  Speusippus  and 
Xenokrates,  who  possessed  personal  knowledge  of  all  that 
Plato  had  really  written.  After  Xenokrates,  they  came 
under  the  care  of  Polemon  and  the  succeeding  Scholarchs, 
from  whom  Demetrius  Phalereus  probably  obtained  permis- 
sion to  take  copies  of  them  for  the  nascent  museum  or  Jibrary 
at  Alexandria — or  through  whom  at  least  (if  he  purchased 
from  booksellers)  he  could  easily  ascertain  which  were 
Plato's  works,  and  which,  if  any,  were  spurious. 

*  3.  They  were  received  into  that  library  without  any  known 
canonical  order,  prescribed  system,  or  interdependence  es- 
sential to  their  being  properly  understood.  Kallimachus  or 
Aristophanes  devised  an  order  of  arrangement  for  themselves, 
such  as  they  thought  suitable.' 

But  whether  all  the  Dialogues  were  the  production  of  Plato 
or  not,  they  equally  serve  the  purpose  of  this  History,  since 
no  one  denies  them  to  be  Platonic,  We  may  therefore  leave 
this  question,  and  proceed  to  others. 

Do  the  Dialogues  contain  the  real  opinions  of  Plato  ?  This 
question  has  three  motives.  1st.  Plato  himself  never  speaks 
in  propria  persona,  imless  indeed  the  Athenian  in  the  Laws 
be  accepted  as  representing  him  ;  a  supposition  in  which  I 
am  inclined  to  concur.  2ndly.  From  certain  passages  in  the 
Phcednis  and  the  Epistles,  it  would  appear  that  Plato  had  a 
contempt  for  wTitten  opinions,  as  inefficient  for  instruction. 
3rdly.  On  the  testimony  of  a  phrase  in  Aristotle,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Plato,  like  Pythagoras,  had  exoteric  and  esoteric 
opinions  ;  the  former  being,  of  course,  those  set  forth  in  his 
Dialogues. 

I  will  endeavour  to  answer  these  doubts.  The  first  is  of 
very  little  importance ;  the  second  of  greater ;  the  last  of 
very  great  importance.  That  Plato  adopts  the  dramatic  form, 
and  preserves  it,  is  true  ;  but  this  form,  which  quite  baffles 
us  with  Shakspeare,  baffles  us  with  no  one  else.  It  is  easy  to 
divine  the  opinions  of  Aristophanes,  Moliere,  or  Schiller.  It 
should  be  easy  to  divine  the  opinions  of  Plato,  because,  unlike 
the  dramatists,  he  selects  his  dialogue  solely  with  a  view  to 


the  illustration  of  his  opinions.  And  in  a  certain  sense  this  is 
true.  We  are  quite  justified  in  assuming  that  the  views  which 
are  put  forth  dogmatically  in  the  expository  Dialogues  were 
the  views  Plato  held  at  the  time  of  composing  those  Dialogues, 
however  these  may  differ  amongst  each  other.  And  even  in 
the  dialogues  of  Search,  mere  dialectical  exercises  although 
they  may  be,  there  is  a  recurrence  of  certain  views,  more  or 
less  modified,  and  a  general  unity  of  method,  which  assure  us 
that  we  have  the  real  thoughts  of  the  writer  presented.  We 
can  thus  speak  without  misgiving  of  a  Platonic  Method, 
though  not  of  a  Platonic  System ;  of  Platonic  opinions,  though 
not  of  a  Platonic  Philosophy. 

Eespecting  the  insufficiency  of  books  to  convey  instruction, 
we  may  first  quote  what  '  Socrates  '  says  on  the  subject  in  the 
Phaedrus : — 

'  Writing  is  something  like  painting  :  the  creatures  of  the 
latter  art  look  very  like  living  beings  :  but,  if  you  ask  them  a 
question,  they  preserve  a  solemn  silence.  Written  discourses 
do  the  same  :  you  would  fancy,  by  what  they  say,  that  they 
had  some  sense  in  them ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  learn,  and 
therefore  interrogate  them,  they  have  only  their  first  an- 
swer to  return  to  all  questions.  And  when  the  discourse  is 
once  written,  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  among  all  sorts  of 
persons,  those  who  can  imderstand  it,  and  those  who  cannot. 
It  is  not  able  to  tell  its  story  to  those  only  to  whom  it  is 
suitable ;  and,  when  it  is  unjustly  criticized,  it  always  needs 
its  author  to  assist  it,  for  it  cannot  defend  itself.  There  is 
another  sort  of  discourse,  which  is  far  better  and  more  potent 
than  this. — What  is  it?  That  which  is  written  scientifically 
in  the  learner's  mind.     This  is  capable  of  defending  itself, 

and  it  can  speak  itself,  or  be  silent,  as  it  sees  fit. You 

mean  the  real  and  living  discourse  of  the  person  who  under- 
stands the  subject;  of  which  discourse  the  written  one 
may  be  called  the  picture?  Precisely. — Now,  think  you 
that  a  sensible  husbandman  would  take  seed  which  ho 
valued,  and  wishing  to  produce  a  harvest,  would  seriously, 
after  the  summer  had  begun,  scatter  it  in  the  gardens  of 
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Adonis,*  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  spring  up  and  look 
green  in  a  week  ?    Or  do  you  not  rather  think  that  he  might 
indeed  do  this  for  sport  and  amusement ;  but,  when  his  pur- 
pose was  serious,  would  employ  the  art  of  agriculture,  and, 
sowing  the  seed  at  the  proper  time,  be  content  to  gather  in 
his  harvest  in  the  eighth  month  ?     The  last,  undoubtedly.— 
And  do  you  think  that  he  who  possesses  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  just,  and  noble,  and  good,  will  deal  less  prudently 
with  his  seeds  than  the  husbandman  with  his?     Certainly 
not. — He  will  not,  then,  set  about  sowing  them  with  a  pen 
and  a  black  liquid;  or  (to  drop  the  metaphor)  scattering 
these  truths  by  means  of  discourses,  which  cannot  defend 
themselves    against    attack,    and    which    are    incapable   of 
adequately  expounding  the  truth.     No  doubt  he  will,  for  the 
sake  of  sport,  occasionally  scatter  some  of  the  seeds  in  this 
manner,  and  will  thus  treasure  up  memoranda  for  himself  in 
case  he  should  fall  into  the  forgetfalness  of  old-age,  and  for 
all  others  who  follow  in  the  same  track;   and  he  will  be 
pleased  when  he  sees  the  blade  growing  up  green. 'f 

Now,  this  remarkable  passage  is  clearly  biographical.  It 
is  the  justification  of  Socrates's  philosophical  career.  But  it 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  applied  to  Plato,  whose  volumi- 
nous writings  contradict  it ;  nor  must  we  suppose  that  those 
writings  were  designed  only  for  amusement,  or  as  memo- 
randa for  his  pupils.  The  main  idea  of  this  passage  is  one 
which  few  persons  would  feel  disposed  to  question.  We  are 
all  aware  that  books  labour  under  very  serious  deficiencies ; 
they  cannot  replace  oral  instruction.  The  frequent  mis- 
apprehensions of  an  author's  meaning  would  in  a  great 
measure  be  obviated  if  we  had  him  by  our  side  to  interrogate 
him.  And  oral  instruction  has  the  further  advantage  of  not 
allowing  the  reader's  mind  to  be  so  passive  as  it  is  with 
a  book :  the  teacher  by  his  questions  excites  the  activity  of 
the  pupil.  All  this  may  reasonably  be  conceded  as  Plato's 
opinion,  without  at  all  affecting  the  serious  purpose  of  his 

♦  •  The  gardens  of  Adonis,'  a  periphrasis  for  mignonette-boxes. 
t  Phadrtis,  p.  98. 


writings.  Plato  thought  that  conversation  was  more  in- 
stinictive  than  reading ;  but  he  knew  that  reading  was  also 
instructive,  and  he  wrote  :  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the 
necessary  inconveniences  of  written  discourse,  he  threw  all 
his  works  into  the  form  of  dialogue.  Hence  the  endless 
repetitions,  divisions,  and  illustrations  of  positions  almost 
self-evident.  The  reader  is  fatigued  by  them  ;  but,  like  the 
humorist's  tediousness,  they  have  '  a  design '  in  them  :  that 
design  is,  by  imitating  conversation,  to  leave  no  position 
unexplained.  As  a  book  cannot  be  interrogated,  Plato  makes 
the  book  anticipate  interrogations.  The  very  pains  he  takes 
to  be  tedious,  the  very  minuteness  of  his  details,  is  sufficient 
to  rescue  his  works  from  the  imputation  of  being  mere 
amusements.  He  was  too  great  an  artist  to  have  sacrificed 
his  art  to  anything  but  his  convictions.  That  he  did  sacrifice 
the  general  effect  to  his  scrupulous  dialectics,  no  one  can 
doubt ;  and  we  believe  that  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  deeply 
impressing  on  the  reader's  mind  the  real  force  of  his  Method. 
Had  the  critics  recognised  Plato's  real  drift,  we  believe  they 
would  have  spared  much  of  their  censure,  and  hesitated 
before  pronouncing  against  the  genuineness  of  certain 
dialogues. 

Connected  with  Plato's  expressions  respecting  the  imper- 
fection of  written  works,  there  is  a  passage  in  Aristotle, 
referring  to  the  d'ypa<}>a  hoynara,  or  'unwritten  opinions,' 
which  is  supposed  to  indicate  an  esoteric  doctrine.  If  Aris- 
totle's words  do  bear  that  meaning,  then  is  the  opinion  con- 
sistent and  valid,  which  regards  the  exoteric  works — the 
Dialoffues — as  mere  divertisements.     Let  us  examine  it. 

Aristotle  says  that  Plato,  in  the  Timceus,  maintained  space 
and  matter  to  be  the  same,  but  that,  in  what  are  called  the 
unwritten  opinions  {h  toIs  \iyofievocs  dypd<j)ois  hoyfiaai),  he 
considered  space  and  place  {top  tottov  kuI  ttjv  '^wpav)  to  be  the 
same."**"     From  such  a  passage  it  is  surely  somewhat  gratuitous 

*  Phi/8.  iv.  c.  2,  p.  53.  RiTTER,  who  refers  to  but  does  not  cite  the  passage, 
pives  us  to  understand  that,  in  these  unwritten  opinions,  '  much  was  explained  dif- 
ferently, or,  at  least,  more  definitely  than  in  the  Dialogues.'   But  no  such  conclusion 
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to  conclude  that  Plato  had  an  esoteric  doctrine.  The  aypa(i>a 
Boyfiara  probably  meant  his  lectures,  or,  as  Eitter  suggests, 
notes  taken  from  the  lectures  by  his  scholars.  At  any  rate 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  them  to  have  been  esoterical 
opinions  ;  the  more  so  as  Aristotle,  his  most  illustrious  pupil, 
never  speaks  of  any  such  distinct  doctrine,  but  draws  his 
statements  of  Plato's  views  from  published  works. 

The  ancients,  we  are  told  by  Sextus  Empiricus,^   were 
divided   amongst   themselves   as   to   whether   Plato   was   a 
sceptic  or  a  dogmatist.     Nor  was  the  dispute  irrational ;  for, 
as  some  of  the  Dialogues  are  expository  and  dogmatical,  and 
others  are  mere  exercises  of  the  dialectical  method— mere 
contests   in   which   nothing   is   definitely  settled— any   one 
having  studied  only  one  class  of  these  Dialogues  would  think 
Plato  either  a  sceptic  or  a  dogmatist,  aecording  to  the  nature 
of  those  which  he  had  read.     Thus  Cicero,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer, says,   ^  Plato  afl^rms  nothing;  but,  after  producing 
many  arguments,  and  examining  a  question  on  every  side, 
leaves  it  undetermined.'     This  is  true  of  such  dialogues  as 
the  Thewtetus,  or  the  Hippias  Major;   but   untrue   of  the 
Phcedo,  Timceus,  Laws,  &c. 

When  it  is  said  that  Plato  held  such  or  such  an  opinion, 
it  should  be  distinctly  stated  in  what  dialogue  it  appears,  and 
whether  it  is  there  affirmative  or  simply  dialectical ;  because, 
in  speaking  of  so  long  a  career,  containing  so  many  changes 
of  opinion,  it  is  necessary-  to  be  precise.  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  opinion  held  by  him  throughout  his  works.  Even  the 
Socratic  view  of  Virtue  being  identical  with  Knowledge, 
consequently  of  Vice  being  Ignorance,  and  therefore  invo- 
luntary—even this  idea  he  learned  in  his  old-age  to  repudiate, 
as  we  see  in  the  Laws  (v.  p.  385),  where  he  calls  incontinence] 
no  less  than  ignorance  {^  8t'  a^aOiav  ^  hC  uKpuTeiap),  the  cause 

can  be  drawn  from  Aristotle.  There  is  no  greater  difforence  alluded  to  in  the 
passage  than  may  frequently  be  found  between  one  dialogue  and  another.  If  the 
written  (published)  opinions  differ,  surely  those  unwritten  may  be  allowed  also  to 
differ  from  the  written.  If  the  Repufjlic  differs  from  the  Timaus,  surely  the  '  un- 
written opmion '  may  differ  from  the  Timmis. 
*  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  i.  p.  44. 
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of  vice.     In  the  same  sense   (iv.  p.  138),  after  speaking  of 
anger  and  pleasure  as  causes  of  error,  he  says,  '  There  is  a 
third  cause  of  our  faults,  and  that  is  ignorance  '  [rpirov  ayvotav 
Tcjp  dfiapTTjfJ'dTcov  all  lav).     So  that  here  he  places  Ignorance 
only  as  a  third  cause  ;  and  by  so  doing  destroys  the  whole 
Socratic  argument  respecting   the    identity   of  Virtue  and 
Knowledge.     Nay,  more.     He  is  not  consistent  even  in  his 
conception  of  the  true  mode  of  philosophizing ;  he  is  not 
unswerving  even  in  his  allegiance  to  Socrates.    K  there  is 
one  characteristic  of  his  great  master  to  which  the  pupil 
might  be  supposed  preeminently  attached,  it  is  that  of  the 
negative  procedure  of  cross-examination  ;  yet  this,  which  in 
so  many  dialogues  he  has  exhibited  with  singular  vivacity 
and  force,  is  quietly  set  aside  in  the  affirmative  dialogues, 
and  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws  is  pointedly  condemned. 
Socrates  declared  that   it  was   his   mission   to   expose  the 
pretence   of  knowledge;  not   to   furnish  opinions,  but  the 
intellectual  activity  which  might  seek  and  find  truth.     He 
knew  nothing  ;  professed  himself  incapable  of  teaching  any- 
thing beyond  the  humiliating  lesson  of  ignorance  pretending 
to  be  knowledge.     He  urged  upon  all— upon  the  young  es- 
pecially— the  necessity  of  following  his  example.    But  Plato, 
in  the  Republic,  severely  condemns  this  presumptuous  cross- 
questioning,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  young.   He  regards 
it  as  the  vice  of  the  time.     He  deprecates  the  disturbance  of 
those  opinions  which  they  have  learned  from  the  lawgiver 
respecting  what  is  just  and  honourable — opinions,  namely, 
which  in  other  dialogues  Socrates  is   made   to   exhibit  as 
untaught,  perhaps  unteachable,  acquired  no  man  knows  how, 
and  constituting  that  very  illusion  of  knowledge  which  the 
Elenchus  was  to  dispel,  and  which  must  be  dispelled  before 
improvement  could  be  possible. 

This  contradiction  Mr.  Grote  calls  upon  us  to  notice  as 
decidedly  anti- Socratic,  and  even  anti-Platonic  in  so  far 
as  Plato  represents  Socrates.  The  prohibition  of  dialectic 
debate  belongs  indeed  to  the  case  of  Meletus  and  Anytus  on 
their  indictment  against  Socrates  before  the  dikastery.     It  is 
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identical  with  their  charge  against  him  of  corrupting  youth 
and  inducing  them  to  fancy  themselves  superior  to  the 
authority  of  established  opinions."'^ 

In  the  Protagoras  Socrates   maintains  that  the  Good  is 
identical  with  the  Pleasurable,  and  Evil  identical  with  the 
Painful.     In  the   Gorgias  he  maintains  the  reverse.     In  fact, 
as  Mr.  Grote  truly  says,  it  is  '  scarcely  possible  to  resolve  all 
the  diverse   manifestations  of  the  Platonic   mind   into   one 
higher  unity  ;  or  to  predicate,  about  Plato  as  an  intellectual 
person,  anything  which  shall  be  applicable  at  once  to  the 
Protagoras,   Gorgias,  Parmenides,  Phcedrus,  SymposiQn,  Phile- 
bus,  Phcedon,  Republic,  Timceus,  and  Leges.    Plato  was  sceptic, 
dogmatist,  religious  mystic  and  inquisitor,  mathematician, 
philosopher,  poet  (erotic  as  weU  as  satirical),  rhetor,  artist- 
all  in  one  :  or  at  least,  all  in  succession,  throughout  the  fifty 
years  of  his  philosophical  life.     At  one  time  his  exuberant 
dialectical  impulse  claims  satisfaction,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
string  of  ingenious  doubts  and  unsolved  contradictions :  at 
another  time,  he  is  full  of  theological  antipathy  against  those 
who  libel  Helios  and  Selene,  or  who  deny  the  universal  pro- 
vidence  of  the  Gods :  here,  we  have  unqualified  confessions 
of  ignorance,  and  protestations  against  the  false  persuasion 
of  knowledge,  as  alike  wide-spread  and  deplorable— there,  we 
find  a  description  of  the  process  of  building  up  the  Kosmos 
from  the  beginning,  as  if  the  author  had  been  privy  to  the 
inmost  purposes  of  the  Demiurgus.     In  one  dialogue  the 
erotic  fever  is  in  the  ascendant,  distributed  between  beautiful 
youths  and  philosophical  concepts,  and  confounded  with  a 
religious  inspiration  and  furar  which  supersedes  and  tran- 
scends human  sobriety  {Phcedrus)  :  in  another,  all  vehement 
impulses   of  the  soul  are   stigmatized   and   repudiated,  no 
honourable  scope  being  left  for  anything  but  the  calm  and 
passionless  Nous  {Philehus,  Phoedo7i).     Satire  is  exchanged 
for  dithyramb  and  mythe,— and  one  ethical  point  of  view  for 

*  The  Meno  is  a  further  confirmation.  In  it  virtue  is  shown  to  be  unsusceptible 
of  being  taught ;  ergo,  it  is  not  Knowledge.  This  would  make  the  Meno  one  of 
the  latest  works.  Neither  of  these  contradictions  has,  to  my  knowledge  been 
noticed  before.  ' 


another  {Protagoras,  Gorgias),  The  all-sufficient  dramatizing 
power  of  the  master  gives  full  effect  to  each  of  these  multi- 
farious tendencies.  On  the  whole — to  use  a  comparison  of 
Plato  himself — the  Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles 
those  fanciful  combinations  of  animals  imagined  in  the  Hel- 
lenic mythology — an  aggregate  of  distinct  and  disparate 
individualities,  which  look  like  one  because  they  are  packed 
in  the  same  external  wrapper.' 

There  are  certain  theoretical  views  which,  because  they 
frequently  recur  in  more  or  less  modified  forms,  may  be 
loosely  styled  Platonic,  such  for  instance  as  the  theory  of 
Ideas  and  the  theory  of  Reminiscence,  but  they  are 
sometimes  disregarded,  at  others  contradicted ;  and  the  final 
result  of  any  searching  examination  of  the  Dialogues  must 
be  the  conviction  that  they  contain  no  doctrine,  no  system 
consistent  in  its  relations.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Grote  well  says, 
'That  in  406  B.C.,  and  at  the  age  of  23,  in  an  age  when 
schemes  of  philosophy  elaborated  in  detail  were  unknown — 
Plato  should  conceive  a  vast  scheme  of  philosophy,  to  be 
w^orked  out  underground  without  ever  being  proclaimed, 
through  numerous  Sokratic  dialogues  one  after  the  other, 
each  ushering  in  that  which  follows  and  each  resting  upon 
that  which  precedes :  that  he  should  have  persisted  through- 
out a  long  life  in  working  out  this  scheme,  adapting  the 
sequence  of  his  dialogues  to  the  successive  stages  which  he 
had  attained,  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  properly  under- 
stood unless  when  studied  immediately  after  its  predecessors 
and  immediately  before  its  successors — and  yet  that  he 
should  have  taken  no  pains  to  impress  this  one  peremptory 
arrangement  on  the  minds  of  readers,  and  that  Schleier- 
macher  should  be  the  first  to  detect  it— all  this  appears  to 
me  as  improbable  as  any  of  the  mystic  interpretations  of 
Jamblichus  or  Proklus.  Like  other  improbabilities,  it  may 
be  proved  by  evidence,  if  evidence  can  be  produced :  but 
here  nothing  of  the  kind  is  producible.  We  are  called  upon 
to  grant  the  general  hypothesis  without  proof,  and  to  follow 
Schleiermacher  in  applying  it  to  the  separate  dialogues.' 
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Hegel,  although  admitting  that  in  Plato  there  is  a  philo- 
sophical spirit  which  does  not  express  itself  in  a  distinct 
doctrine  because  the  age  was  not  yet  ripe  for  a  doctrine, 
somewhat  inconsistently  declares  that  it  is  want  of  due  com- 
prehension on  the  reader's  part  as  to  what  constitutes  philo- 
sophy which  makes  the  difficulty  of  understanding  Plato's 
philosophy*    His  own  account  of  Plato  seems  to  me  entirely 
arbitrary.     Mr.  Maurice,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  a 
merit  m  the  Dialogues  that  '  there  you  find  no  digests  of 
doctrme,  no  collections  of  ready  manufactured  notions  to  be 
adopted  and  carried  away.'     « Not  to  frame  a  comprehensive 
system  which  shall  include  nature  and  society,  man  and  God 
as  Its  different  elements,  or  in  its  different  compartments,  and 
which  therefore  necessarily  leads  the  system-builder  to  con- 
sider himself  above  them  all,  but  to  demonstrate  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  such  a  system,  to  cut  up  the  notion  and  dream 
of  it  by  the  roots,  this  is  the  work  and  glory  of  Plato. 'f 

After  having  read  every  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues  (an  ex- 
cessively wearisome  labour)  and  done  my  best  to  arrive  at  a 
distinct  understanding  of  their  purpose,  I  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  never  systematized  his  thoughts,  but  allowed 
free  play  io  scepticism,  taking  opposite  sides  in  eveiy  debate 
because  he  had  no  steady  conviction  to  guide  him ;  unsay- 
ing  to-day  what  he  had  said  yesterday,  satisfied  to  show 
tte  weakness  of  an  opponent.     Mr.  Grote,  who  accepts  the 
Eptstles  as  genuine,   relies   on  their  declaration  that  the 
highest  prmciples  of  philosophy  could  not  be  set  forth  in 
writing  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds ;  only  a  few 
couM  apprehend  them,  and  they  only  through  an  illumination 
kmdled  by  multiplied  debate  and  much  mental  effort      '  I 
have  never  written  anything  on  these  subjects  ;  there  neither 

'''nTu    !v  ^^'''  ^^'  ^"^  ^'^''^^^  «*■  P'^to-  The  opinions 

caUed  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  those  of  Socrates  in  1  days 

of  youthful  vigour  and  glory.'     This  last  statement  requires 

quahfication,  since  the  known  opinions  of  Socrates  are  son.e- 

•  Heoel,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  ii.  170  186 

t  Ma.-h.cb,  Moral  and  Metafh.  Philo..  part  i.;  Anoicnt  Pl.il.  129,  137. 
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times  flatly  contradicted ;  but  if  we  alter  the  phrase  into 
*  The  opinions  called  by  the  name  of  Plato  are  opinions  dra- 
matically put  forth  as  dialectical  displays/  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted. Certain  it  is  that  nowhere  in  his  own  name  d^es  he 
express  opinions,  nor  did  he  ever  compose  a  treatise. 

Was  this  reserve  owing  to  philosophical  incompetence  ? 
Did  he  withhold  a  system  because,  in  truth,  he  had  no  system 
to  produce?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  taught  nothing  de- 
cisively because,  like  many  other  active  sceptical  intellects, 
he  was  afraid  of  committing  himself.  And  like  many  others 
he  concealed  his  own  vacillations  by  assuming  a  native  in- 
competence in  the  public.  Plato  was  not  wanting  in  dog- 
matic impulse,  but  he  was  unable  patiently  to  think  out  a 
system ;  and  the  vacillating  lights  which  shifted  constantly 
before  him,  the  very  scepticism  which  gave  such  dramatic 
flexibility  to  his  genius,  made  him  aware  that  any  affirmation 
he  could  make  was  liable  to  be  perplexed  by  cross  lights,  or 
would  admit  of  unanswerable  objections.  He  is  perpetually 
refuting  himself.  If  there  is  one  theory  which  might  be  at- 
tributed to  him  and  with  all  the  greater  show  of  reason  because 
it  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  pupil  Aristotle,  it  is  the  theory  of 
Ideas ;  yet  this  theor}"  is  not  only  variously  modified  in  various 
dialogues,  but  in  the  Parmenides  is  triumphantly  refuted. 

I  do  not  say  it  was  intellectual  weakness,  perhaps  rather  it 
was  intellectual  strength,  which  determined  his  reserve.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  philosophical  incompetence.  Partly  owing 
to  his  acuteness,  and  partly  to  his  scepticism,  he  could  no- 
where find  firm  ground  and  solid  material.  The  guesses  of 
to-day  were  likely  to  be  rejected  for  the  guesses  of  to-morrow ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  criterion,  philosophy  could 
only  proceed  upon  guesses.  A  man  of  narrower  or  more  im- 
passioned intellect  would  have  resolutely  seized  on  some  of 
the  cardinal  notions  with  which  Plato  dallied,  and,  like 
Plotinus,  would  have  built  a  system  out  of  them.  An  intel- 
lect of  greater  organizing  power- — like  Aristotle — would 
have  settled  a  few  premisses  once  for  all,  and  from  them  de- 
duced a  scheme  of  the  universe.     But  Plato  was  essentially  a 
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dialectician.    His  intellect  deHghted  in  the  play  of  ideas.   At 
a  time  when  schemes  of  the  universe  were  so  easy,  and  when 
proof  was  rarely  demanded,  he  could  content  himself  with  no 
scheme  because  Le  felt  dimly  that  proof  was  needed,  and  saw 
that  he  had  none  to  furnish.     Add  to  this  the  native  dramatic 
disposition  of  his  mind,  and  a  certain  emotional  susceptibiJity 
which  made  him  peculiarly  Hable  to  what  may  be  caUed  the 
mythic  mirage,  and  we  may  understand  how  he  was  indisposed 
to  scientific  clearness.     Tradition,  Theology,  and  Poetry  were 
always  struggling  in  his  mind  with  Dialectics.     Hence  it  is 
that  in  spite  of  the  cross-examining  Elenchus  learned  from 
Socrates,  in  spite  of  a  negative  tendency  which  made  him 
active  in  doubt  even  to  the  idlest  quibbling,  there  probably 
never  was  a  thinker  of  eminence  who  accepted  with  more 
childish   credulity  notions   which  a  question  would  refute, 
guesses  which  a  mature  man  might  blush  to  have  entertained! 
Sharpsightedness  and  silliness  are  sometimes  yoked  together 
in   perfect   amity.     Noble   thoughts   and  nonsense   may  be 
quoted   from   his   works   in  sufficient  abundance  to  justify 
veneration  or  contempt. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  which  prevented  Plato 
from  thinking  out  a  system,  it  is  incredible  to  me  that  there 
was  any  other  cause  which  prevented  its  promulgation.     If 
he  was  silent,  it  was  because  he  was  without  a  doctrine.     If 
he  kept  an  enigma  before  the  world,  it  was  because  to  him- 
self It  remained  an  enigma.     Had  he  clearly  seen  the  truth 
he  would  never  have  doubted  the  capacity  of  other  minds  to 
see  It  also;  nor  would  he  have  doubted  his  own  capacity  of 
making  them  see  it.     There  is  a  fervour  in  conviction  which 
impels  utterance.     But  there  is  a  timidity  in  minds  unassured 
which  prompts  aU  the  artifices  of  reticence :  they  fear  to  show 
theu'  precious  jewel  lest  the  spectator  irreverently  declare  it 
to  be  paste ;  they  fear  to  express  their  thoughts,  lest  the 
expression  should  not  do  them  justice.    Eveiy  day  one  meets 
people  who  hint  mysteriously  that  they  have  discovered  the 
great  secret  which  other  minds  are  seeking ;  they  assure  you 
in  covert  or  in  overt  phrase,  that  all  the  world  is  hopelessly 


wrong— this  man  fancying  he  is  approaching  the  truth,  and 
not  aware  of  the  impassable  chasm  which  yawns  before  him  ; 
that  man  starting  on  the  right  path,  but  having  overlooked 
the  truth  and  passed  it— so  that  you  may  understand  how 
they,  and  they  alone,  can  disclose  the  secret  if  they  will ;  only 

they  never  will. 

How  far  Plato  may  have  been  withheld  by  intellectual  or 
by  moral  misgivings  we  cannot  say ;  but  we  know  that  he 
was  withheld  from  anything  like  a  formal  exposition  of  his 
views;  and  the  Platonic  phHosophy,  meaning  by  it  more 
than  certain  ideas  which  may  be  found  in  certain  dialogues, 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  out  of  the  works  of  interpreters.     But 
this  denial  of  a  philosophy,   and  the   admission  that  his 
writings  contain  a  large  amount  of  triviality  and  absurdity, 
should  not  interfere  with  our  recognition  of  his  greatness. 
To  appreciate  Plato,  as  to  appreciate  aU  the  great  minds 
that  have  achieved  supreme  distinction  among  mankind,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  before  us  the  luminous  thought  expressed 
by  Wordsworth,  and  frequently  reproduced  by  De  Quincey, 
which  classes  aU  Literature  under  two  divisions— the  Litera- 
ture  of  Power,   and  the   Literature   of  Knowledge.     The 
amount  of  effective  thought  available  for  our  purposes,  which 
is  now  to  be  found  in  Plato,  is  assuredly  very  small ;   the 
amount  of  knowledge  scarcely  rises  above  zero.      But  the 
dynamic  influence  of  this  thinker,  who  for  twenty  centuries 
has  been  a  great  intellectual  force,  stimulating  the  minds  he 
could  not  instruct,  strengthening  those  he  could  not  guide— 
ad  impellendum  satis,  ad  edocmdum  parum—stm  remains,  and 
will  ever  remain,  a  source  of  power. 

If  there  were  any  one  doctrine  running  through  the 
Dialogues,  a  classification  of  the  Dialogues  would  be  indis- 
pensable. Since  it  is  not  so,  however,  the  question  of  classifi- 
cation becomes  therefore  of  little  importance ;  and  we  may 
resign  ourselves  more  patiently  to  the  faxit  that  no  two  persons 
seem  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  arrangement.  Any  attempt 
at  chronological  arrangement  must  inevitably  fail.  Certain 
dialogues  can  be  satisfactorily  shown  to  have  been  written 
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subsequently  to  some  others  ;   but  any  regular  succession  is 
beyond  our  ingenuity.      We  may  be   pretty  sure  that  the 
Phwdrus  was  the  earliest,*  or  one  of  the  earliest,  and  the 
Laws  the  latest.     We  may  be  sure  that  the  Republic   was 
earlier  than  the  Laws,  because  the  latter  is  a  maturer  view  of 
politics.     But  when  the  Republic  was  written,  baffles  con- 
jecture.   It  is  usually  placed  with  the  Timceus  and  the  Laws ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  last  products  of  its  author.     But  we 
demur  to  this  on  several  accounts.     The  differences  of  style 
and  of  ideas  observable  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws,  imply 
considerable  distance  between  the   periods  of  composition. 
Besides,  a  man  not  writing  for  his  bread  does  not  so  soon 
resume  a  subject  which  he  has  already  treated  with  great 
fulness.    Plato  had  uttered  his  opinions  in  the  Republic,    He 
must  have  waited  till  new  ideas  were  developed,  before  he 
could  be  tempted  again  to  write;  for  observe,  both  these 
dialogues  are  expository  and  dogmatical :  they  express  Plato's 
opinions  ;  they  are  not  merely  dialectical  exercises. 

Whenever  two  works  exhibit  variations  of  opinion,  we 
should  examine  the  nature  of  the  variations  and  ask,  which 
of  the  two  opinions  is  the  later  in  development— which 
must  have  been  the  earlier  ?  Let  us  take  an  example.  In 
the  Republic  (iii.  p.  123)  he  attempts  to  prove  that  no  one 
can  excel  in  two  arts ;  that  the  comic  poet  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  tragic,  the  same  actor  cannot  act  in  tragedy  and 
comedy  with  success.  In  the  Amatores  (p.  289)  he  has  the 
same  idea,  though  there  only  mentioned  briefly.f  In  the 
Symposium,  however,  Plato's  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse ; 
for,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  he  makes  Socrates  convince 
Agathon  that  the  tragic  and  comic  poet  are  the  same  person. 

*  See  on  this  point  Mr.  Thompson's  note  to  Bctler  :   Lectures  on  Hist   of 
Ancient  Phil.  ii.  p.  44. 

t  According  to  Bitter's  principle,  this  would  prove  the  BepuhUc  to  be  later 
than  the  Amatores.  He  maintains,  and  with  plausibility,  that,  when  a  subject 
which  has  been  developed  in  one  dialogue  is  briefly  assumed  in  another,  the  latter 
IS  subsequent  in  composition.  (Rittee,  vol.  ii.  p.  183.)  Yet,  on  this  principle 
thePh^do  18  earlier  than  the  PhcBdms,  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence 
IS  developed  m  the  former  and  alluded  to  in  the  latter. 
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Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  earlier  opinion  : 
in  the  Republic  it  is  the  logical  consequence  of  his  premisses ; 
but  in  the  Symposium  that  opinion  is  corrected  by  experience, 
for  in  the  poets  of  his  own  day  Plato  found  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  united  ;  and  as  Socrates  is  made  to  convince  Agathon, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  former  opinion  was  not  uncommon, 
and  that  Plato  here  makes  a  retractation.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  former  opinion  is  superficial.  The  distinction 
between  tragedy  and  comedy  is  such  that  it  seems  to  imply  a 
distinct  nature  to  attain  excellence  in  each.  But  Euripides, 
Shakspeare,  Racine,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  and  many  others, 
confute  this  seeming  by  their  dramas. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  conclusive  example  is  that  of  the 
*  creation  of  Ideas,'  so  expressly  stated  in  the  Republic,  and 
the  '  eternity  and  uncreated  nature  of  Ideas,'  as  expressly 
stated  in  the  Tirnxjeus,  So  radical  a  difference  would  at  once 
separate  the  epochs  at  which  the  two  dialogues  were  com- 
posed. And  to  this  may  be  added  the  difference  in  artistic 
treatment  between  the  Republic  and  the  Timceus,  The  former, 
although  expository,  has  much  of  the  vivacity  and  dramatic 
vigour  of  the  early  dialogues.  The  Timceus  and  the  Laws 
have  scarcely  a  trace  of  art. 

As  a  chronological  arrangement  has  been  impossible,  a  phi- 
losophical arrangement  has  frequently  been  attempted.  The 
most  celebrated  is  that  of  Schleiermacher,  who  divides  the 
Dialogues  into  three  classes : — 1st.  Elementary  dialogues,  or 
those  which  contain  the  germs  of  all  that  follows, — of  logic 
as  the  instrument  of  philosophy,  and  of  ideas  as  its  proper 
object ;  consequently,  of  the  possibility  of  the  conditions  of 
knowledge  :  these  are  the  Phcedrus,  Lysis,  Protagoras,  Laches, 
Charmides,  Eitthyphro,  and  Parmenides  ;  to  which  he  subjoins, 
as  an  appendix,  the  Apologia,  Grito,  Ion,  Hippias  Minor,  Hip- 
parchus,  Minos,  and  Alcibiades  II,  2nd.  Progressive  dialogues, 
which  treat  of  the  distinction  between  philosophical  and 
common  knowledge  in  their  united  application  to  the  two 
proposed  and  real  sciences.  Ethics  and  Physics  :  these  are  the 
Gorgias,   Thecetetus,  Meno,   Euthydemus,  Cratylus,    SophisteSy 
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PoUticiis,  Symposium,  Phcedo,  and  Philehus  ;  with  an  appendix 
containing  the   Theages,  Amxitores,  Alcihiades  L,  Menexenus, 
Hippias  Major,    and  Clitophon,     3rd.  Constructive  dialogues, 
in  which  the  practical  is  completely  united  with  the  specu- 
lative ;  these  are  the  Republic,  Timceus,  Critias  with  an  ap- 
pendix containing  the  Laws  and  the   Epistles.^     There   is 
considerable  ingenuity  in  this ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Bekker  in  his  edition.     It  has  however  been  much  criticized, 
as  every  such  attempt  must  necessarily  be.     Van  Heusde,  in 
his  charming  work,t  has  suggested  another.     He  proposes 
three  classes  :  1,  those  wherein  the  subject-matter  relates  to 
the  Beautiful ;  2,  those  wherein  it  relates  to  the  True ;  3,  those 
wherein  it  relates  to  the  Practical.     Of  the  first  are  those 
concerning  Love,  Beauty,  and  the  Soul.  Of  the  second,  those 
concerning  Dialectics,  Ideas,  Method ;  in  which  Truth  and 
the  means  of  attaining  it  are  sought.  Of  the  third,  those  con- 
cerning justice ;  i.  e.  morals  and  politics.    These  three  classes 
represent  the  three  phases  of  the  philosophical  mind :  the 
desire  for  Truth,  the  appreciation  of  Truth,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  it,  in  an  application  to  human  life. 

There  is  one  great  objection  to  this  classification,  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  properly  arranging  the  Dialogues  under 
the  separate  heads.  The  P/icpt^rws,  which  Van  Heusde  believes 
devoted  to  Love  and  Beauty,  Schleiermacher  has  clearly 
shown  to  be  devoted  to  Dialectics.  So  of  the  rest :  Plato 
mixes  up  in  one  dialogue  very  opposite  subjects.  Van  Heusde 
is  also  under  the  erroneous  conviction  of  Plato's  having  been 
only  a  Socratist  till  he  went  to  Megara,  where  he  became 
imbued  with  the  Eleatic  doctrines ;  and  that  it  was  in  his 
maturer  age  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Dialogues  may  reasonably  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes  named  by  Sextus  Empiricus : — 
Dogmatic  and  Agonistic,  or  Expository  and  Polemical.  The 
advantage  of  this  division   (which  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote 

♦  Penny  Cyclopedia,  Art.  Plato,  p.  236. 

t  Van  Heusdb,  Initia  Philosophic  Platonka,  i.  72. 


under  the  titles  of '  Dialogues  of  Exposition '  and  '  Dialogues 
of  Search' )  is  its  clearness  and  practicability.  There  will 
always  be  something  arbitrary  in  the  endeavour  to  classify 
the  Dialogues  according  to  their  subject-matter,  because 
they  are  almost  all  occupied  with  more  than  one  subject. 
Thus  the  Republic  would  certainly  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  Ethics ;  yet  it  contains  very  important  discussions 
on  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  on  the  theory 
of  Ideas ;  and  these  discussions  ought  properly  to  be  classed 
under  the  head  of  Metaphysics.  Again,  the  Phcedrus  is  more 
than  half  occupied  with  discourses  about  Love ;  but  the  real 
subject  of  the  work  is  Dialectics. 

In  the  division  here  proposed  such  inconveniences  are 
avoided.  It  is  easy  to  see  which  dialogues  are  polemical  and 
which  are  expository.  The  Hippias  Major  and  the  Timceus 
may  stand  as  representatives  of  each  class.  In  the  former 
no  attempt  is  made  to  settle  the  question  raised.  Socrates 
contents  himself  with  refuting  every  position  of  his  antago- 
nist. In  the  Tirnwus  there  is  no  polemic  of  any  sort :  all  is 
calmly  expository. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Plato's  Method. 

*  rpHE  first  tiling  it  is  necessary  to  do  in  science,'  says 
i  Aristotle,  '  is  to  state  all  the  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  resolved.  These  difficulties  are  the  diverse  contradictory 
opinions  of  philosophers  and  the  obscurities  which  they 
have  failed  to  clear  up.     The  true  solution  is  nothing  but  the 

clearing  up  of  those  difficulties We  are  necessarily 

in  the  best  position  to  decide  after  hearing  aU  the  reasons 
of  the  opposing  advocates.'  * 

This  is  the  philosophic  justification  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Socrates  and  Plato  in  submitting  all  questions  to  the 
rigorous  process  of  cross-examination.     It  is  a  vindication  of 
that  constant  (and  wearisome)   employment  of   the   purely 
negative  and  dubitative  process,  which  is  the  main  purpose 
of^'the  Dialogues  of   Search.     Debate   was  good  in   itself, 
good  if  it  ended  in  no  other  result  than  that  of  impressing 
on  the  mind  a  conviction  of  ignorance.     We  must  not  seek  in 
Plato  for  more  than  debate  ;  we  must  not  seek  conclusions,  at 
least  not  in  the  Dialogues  of  Search.   Mr.  Grote  truly  says  :— 
'  The  modern  reader  must  be  invited  to  keep  these  postu- 
lates  in  mind,  if  he  would  fairly  appreciate  the  Platonic 
Dialogues  of  Search.     He  must  learn  to  esteem  the  mental 
exercise  of  free  debate  as  valuable  in  itself,  even  though  the 
goal  recedes  before  him  in  proportion  to  the   steps   which 
he  makes  in  advance.     He   perceives  a  lively  antithesis  of 
opinions,   several  distinct   and   dissentient  points   of   view 

*  Aristotle,  Metaph.  ii.  1,  995:  tn  8i  P^Xr^ov  ardyKyjtxuu  irphs  ih  Hplrat  rhy 


opened,  various  tentatives  of  advance  made  and  broken  off. 
He  has  the  first  half  of  the  process  of  truth-seeking,  with- 
out the  last ;  and  even  without  full  certainty  that  the  last 
half  can  be  worked  out,  or  that  the  problem  as  propounded 
is  one  which  admits  of  an  affirmative  solution.  But  Plato 
presumes  that  the  search  will  be  renewed,  either  by  the  same 
interlocutors  or  by  others.  He  reckons  upon  responsive 
energy  in  the  youthful  subject :  he  addresses  himself  to  men 
of  earnest  purpose  and  stirring  intellect,  who  will  be  spurred 
on  by  the  dialectic  exercise  itself  to  farther  pursuit — men 
who,  having  listened  to  the  working  out  of  different  points  of 
view,  will  meditate  on  these  points  for  themselves,  and  apply 
a  judicial  estimate  conformable  to  the  measure  of  their  own 
minds.  Those  respondents,  who,  after  having  been  puzzled 
and  put  to  shame  by  one  cross-examination,  became  dis- 
gusted and  never  presented  themselves  again — were  despised 
by  Sokrates  as  lazy  and  stupid.  For  him,  as  well  as  for  Plato, 
the  search  after  truth  counted  as  the  main  business  of  life. 

'  Another  matter  must  here  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  these 
Dialogues  of  Search.  We  must  understand  how  Plato  con- 
ceived the  goal  towards  which  they  tend :  that  is,  the  state 
of  mind  which  he  calls  knowledge  or  cognition.  Know- 
ledge (in  his  view)  is  not  attained  until  the  mind  is  brought 
into  clear  view  of  the  Universal  Forms  or  Ideas,  and 
intimate  communion  with  them:  but  the  test  (as  I  have 
already  observed)  for  determining  whether  a  man  has  yet 
attained  this  end  or  not,  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  can  give  to 
others  a  full  account  of  all  that  he  professes  to  know,  and 
can  extract  from  them  a  full  account  of  aU  that  they  profess 
to  know :  whether  he  can  perform,  in  a  manner  exhaustive 
as  well  as  unerring,  the  double  and  correlative  function  of 
asking  and  answering :  in  other  words,  whether  he  can 
administer  the  Sokratic  cross-examination  effectively  to 
others,  and  reply  to  it  without  faltering  or  contradiction 
when  administered  to  himself.  Such  being  the  way  in  which 
Plato  conceives  knowledge,  we  may  easily  see  that  it  cannot 
be  produced,  or  even  approached,  by  direct,  demonstrative, 
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didactic,   communication :    by    simply    annoimcing  to  the 
hearer,  and  lodging  in  his  memory,  a  theorem  to  be  i)^oved, 
together  with  the  steps  whereby  it  is  proved.     He  must  be 
made  familiar  with  each  subject  on  many  8i(Jes,  and  under 
several  different  aspects  and  analogies :  he  must  have  had 
before  him  objections  with  their  refutation,  and  the  fallacious 
arguments  which  appear  to  prove  the  theorem,  but  do  not 
really   prove  it:    he  must  be   introduced   to   the   principal 
counter-theorems,  with  the  means  wher/by  an  opponent  will 
enforce  them:  he  must  be  practised >  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms  and  sophistry,  either  to  be  detected  when  the  opponent 
is  cross-examining  him,  or  to  be  employed  when  he  is  crJ*^s- 
examining  an  opponent.     AU  these  accomplishments  must 
be  acquired,  together  with  full  promptitude  and  flexibility, 
before  he  will  be  competent  to  perform  those  two  difficult 
functions,  which  Plato  considei^s  to  be  the  test  of  knowledge. 
You  may  say  that  such  a  resiilt  is  indefinitely  distant  and 
hopeless  :  Plato  considers  it  attainable,  though  he  admits  the 
arduous  efforts  which  it  wiU  cost.     But  the  point  which  I 
wish  to   show  is,  that  if  attainable  at  all,  it  can  only  be 
attained  through  a  long  and  varied  course  of  such  dialectic 
discussion  as  that  which  we  read  in  the  Platonic  Dialogues  of 
Search.     The  state  and  aptitude  of  mind  caUed  knowledge, 
can  only  be  generated  as  a  last  result  of  this  continued  prac- 
tice (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Longinus).     The  Platonic 
method  is  thus  in  perfect  harmony  and  co-ordination  with 
the  Platonic  result,  as  described  and  pursued.' 

It  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  these  debates  as  mere  displays 
of  dialectical  ingenuity:  they  were  the  gropings  of  Plato 

himself. 

'  The  doubts  and  difficulties  were  certainly  exercises  to  the 
mind  ef  Plato  himself,  and  were  intended  as  exercises  to  his 
readers :  but  he  has  nowhere  provided  a  key  to  the  solution 
of  them.  Wliere  he  propounds  positive  dogmas,  he  does  not 
bring  them  fa^e  to  face  with  objections,  nor  verify  their 
authority  by  showing  that  they  afford  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulties  exhibited  in  his  negative  procedure.     The 
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two  currents  of  his  speculation,  the  affirmative  and  the 
negative,  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other.  Where 
the  affirmative  is  especially  present  (as  in  Timoeus),  the 
negative  altogether  disappears,  Tima3us  is  made  to  proclaim 
the  most  sweeping  theories,  not  one  of  which  the  real 
Sokrates  would  have  suffered  to  pass  without  abundant 
cross-examination :  but  the  Platonic  Sokrates  hears  them 
with  respectful  silence,  and  commends  afterwards.  The 
declaration  so  often  made  by  Sokrates  that  he  is  a  searcher, 
not  a  teacher — that  he  feels  doubts  keenly  himself,  and  can 
impress  them  upon  others,  but  cannot  discover  any  good 
solution  of  them — this  declaration,  which  is  usually  considered 
mere  irony,  is  literally  true.  The  Platonic  theory  of  Objec- 
tive Ideas  separate  and  absolute,  which  the  commentators 
often  announce  as  if  it  cleared  up  all  difficulties — not  only 
clears  up  none,  but  introduces  fresh  ones  belonging  to  itself. 
When  Plato  comes  forward  to  affirm,  his  dogmas  are  alto- 
gether a  priori :  they  enunciate  preconceptions  or  hypotheses, 
which  derive  their  hold  upon  his  belief,  not  from  any  apti- 
tude for  solving  the  objections  which  he  has  raised,  but  from 
deep  and  solemn  sentiment  of  some  kind  or  other — religious, 
ethical,  sesthetical,  poetical,  &c.,  the  worship  of  numerical 
symmetry  or  exactness,  &c.  The  dogmas  are  enunciations 
of  some  grand  sentiment  of  the  divine,  good,  just,  beautiful, 
symmetrical,  &c.,  which  Plato  follows  out  into  corollaries. 
But  this  is  a  process  of  itself;  and  while  he  is  performing  it, 
the  doubts  previously  raised  are  not  called  up  to  be  solved, 
but  are  forgotten  or  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  Plato  ties  knots  in  one  dialogue  only 
with  a  view  to  untie  them  in  another ;  and  that  the  doubts 
which  he  propounds  are  already  fully  solved  in  his  own 
mind,  onlv  that  he  defers  the  announcement  of  the  solution 
until  the  embarrassed  hearer  has  struggled  to   find   it  for 

himself.' 

The  Method  employed  by  Plato  was  the  Subjective.  The 
test  he  uniformly  applied  was  that  of  submitting  the  external 
order  to  his   conceptions    of   what  was   rational,    without 
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previously  determining  how  he  came  by  those  conceptions 
of  rationality,   and  what  gnarantee  they  offered  of  being 
themselves    demonstrable.      'Laying    down    some    general 
hypothesis,'  he  says  in  the  Phcedo,  '  which  I  considered  to 
be  the  best,  I  accepted  as  truth  whatever  squared  with  it 
respecting  cause,  as  well  as  other  things.'     This  frank  avowal 
is  confirmed  by  every  speculation.     When  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  wrong-doer  is  more  miserable  than  the  wrong- 
sufferer,  he  never  attempts  to  show  what  Good  and  Evil  are, 
or  by  what   characters   they  may  be  recognised  ;   he  only 
intimates  that  they  correspond  with  certain  conceptions  in 
his  own  mind  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  success- 
ful criminal  must  be  miserable,  though  no  misery  is  felt  by 
him,  Plato  merely  displays  his  habitual  indifference  to  facts 
in  favour  of  deductive   conclusions.     Having  assumed  the 
existence  of  the  Ideas  of  Greatness   and  Littleness  apart 
from  great  and  little  Things,  he  concluded  that  it  was  through 
participation  in  these  Ideas  that  things  were  great  and  little— 
whereas  the  Objective  Method  necessarily  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  from  great  and  little  Things  we  form  the  abstrac- 
tions of  Greatness  and  Littleness.     '  If  I  am  told,'  he  says, 
'  that  one  man  is  taller  than  another  by  the  head,  and  that 
this  one  is  shorter  than  the  first  by  the  same,  I  should  not 
admit  the  proposition,  but  repeat  my  own  creed,  that  what- 
ever is  greater   than  another  is   greater  by    nothing   else 
except  by  Greatness,  whatever  is  less  than  another  is  less 
only  through  Littleness.     For  I  should  fear  to  be  entangled 
in   a  contradiction  if  I  affirmed  that  the  greater  man  was 
greater,  and  the  lesser  man  less,  by  the  same  thing  (the  head), 
and  next  in  saying  that  a  man  was  greater  by  a  head  which 
is  itself  little.  .  .  Again,  when  One  is  placed  beside  One,  or 
when  One  is  divided,  I  should  not  affirm  that  juxtaposition 
was  the  cause  of  Two  in  the  first  case,  and  division  in  the 
second.     I  proclaim  loudly  that  I  know  of  no  other  cause 
for  its  becoming  Two,  except  participation  in  the  essence  of 
Twoness   (the  Dyad).     That  which  becomes  Two  must  par- 
take of  the  Dyad;  as  one  of  the  Monad.' 


It  may  puzzle  the  modern  reader  to  conceive  a  man  of 
Plato's  intellect  not  being  suddenly  made  aware  of  the 
fallacious  nature  of  a  Method  which  could  lead  to  such 
results.  But  Plato,  though  not  unaware  of  the  violence  to 
common  sense  which  might  seem  to  lie  in  his  conclusions, 
thus  meets  the  objection :  *  If  any  impugn  the  hypothesis, 
I  should  make  no  reply  to  him  until  I  had  followed  out  all 
its  consequences  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  consistent 
with  it.  I  should  then,  when  the  proper  time  arrived, 
defend  the  hypothesis,  assuming  some  other  hypothesis  yet 
more  general,  such  as  appeared  to  me  to  he  best,  until  I  came 
to  something  fully  sufficient.  But  I  would  not  permit  myself 
to  confound  the  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  itself  with  the 
discussion  of  its  consequences.  This  is  a  method  which 
cannot  lead  to  truth,  though  it  is  much  practised  by  dis- 
putants who  pride  themselves  on  their  ingenuity  when  they 
thus  throw  things  into  confusion.'  ^ 

This  resolution  of  hypotheses  into  hypotheses  of  greater 
generality  in  an  ascending  progression  until  some  indisputable 
axiomatic  truth  is  reached,  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the 
Platonic  system  from  the  formula  of  Protagoras,  *Man  is 
the  measure  of  aU  things.'  It  affirms  a  possibility  of  abso- 
lute truth ;  escapes  from  the  scepticism  inherent  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  by  the  confidence 
in  the  truth  of  universal  propositions.  But  it  should  be 
remarked  that  Plato  gradually  worked  his  way  to  this  point. 
At  the  time  when  he  composed  the  Phoedo  he  had  not  seen 
the  importance  of  this  position ;  indeed,  he  then  held  the 
Ideal  Tlieory  only  as  an  hypothesis.  Later  on,  in  the 
RepMic,  he  regards  every  hypothesis  as  a  mere  ladder  by 
which  to  ascend  into  a  region  above  hypothesis,  the  Eegion 
of  First  Principles  ;  and  he  there  blames  mathematicians 
because  they  render  no  account  of  the  hypotheses  from  which 
they  start.  In  the  Timceus  he  declares  that  propositions  are 
equivalent  to  the  natures  they  affirm,  and  that  those  which 

*  These  passages  are  paraphrases  rather  than  translations  from  the  Pkcsdo,  which 
are  given  by  Mr.  Grot e,  and  which  I  have  in  turn  slightly  modified. 
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relate  only  to  Essences  and  Ideas,  are  indisputable ;  those 
which  relate  to  the  world  of  Sense,  dealing  only  with  copies 
of  Ideas,  are  less  and  less  trustworthy  in  proportion  to  their 
sensuous  nature  :  they  are  at  the  best  only  probabilities, 
whereas  universal  propositions  are  primary  truths,  seen  to  be 
such  by  intuition. 

'  The  dove  cleaving  the  thin  air,'  says  Kant,  '  and  feeling 
its  resistance,  might  suppose  that  in  airless  space  her  move- 
ments would  be  more  rapid.  Precisely  in  this  way  Plato 
thought  that  by  abandoning  the  sensuous  world,  because  of 
the  limits  it  placed  to  his  understanding,  he  might  more 
successfully  venture  into  the  void  space  of  pure  intellect.'  ^ 

Socrates,  as  we  have  shown,  relied  upon  the  Inductive 
or  Analogical  reasoning,  and  on  Definitions,  as  the  two 
principles  of  investigation.  The  incompleteness  of  these 
principles  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  and  Plato  himself 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  them. 

Definitions  form  the  basis  of  all  Philosophy.  To  know  a 
thing  you  must  also  know  what  it  is  not.  In  ascertaining  the 
real  Definition,  Socrates  employed  his  accoucheur's  art  (r^x^rj 
fiaisvTiKi]),  and  proceeded  inductively.  Plato  also  used  these 
arts ;  but  he  added  to  them  the  more  efficient  processes  of 
Analysis  and  Synthesis,  of  Generalization  and  Classification.f 

Analysis,  which  was  first  insisted  on  by  Plato  as  a  philo- 
sophic process,  is  the  decomposition  of  the  whole  into  its 
separate  parts ;  whereby,  after  examining  those  parts  atten- 
tively, the  idea  of  the  whole  is  correctly  ascertained.  To 
use  Platonic  language.  Analysis  is  seeing  the  One  in  the 
Many.  Thus,  if  the  subject  be  Virtue,  the  general  term 
Virtue  must  first  be  decomposed  into  all  its  parts,  i.e.  into 
all  the  Virtues ;  and  from  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
Virtues  a  clear  idea  of  Virtue  may  be  attained.  J 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  the  Dialogues,  no  matter  how 
various  their  object  and  opinions,  he  is  always  found  insisting 

*  Kant,  KritiJc ;  Einleitmig. 

t  Consult  Van  Heusde,  Initia  Philosoph.  Platonica,  ii.  pars  97,  98. 
\  A  good  example  of  his  mode  of  conducting  an  inquiry  may  be  seen  in  the 
Gorgias, 
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on  the  relation  of  universals  to  particulars.  To  detect  the 
One  in  the  Many  is  the  constant  aim.  He  is  always  interro- 
gating the  meaning  of  general  terms  and  abstractions  em- 
bodied in  popular  language.  And  Plato  was  not  only  here 
opening  a  road  towards  the  establishment  of  formal  logic, 
but  was  conscious  that  he  was  opening  such  a  road. 

Perhaps  the  most  consistent  opinion  maintained  by  him 
was  that  on  Classification — the  search  for  the  One  in  the 
Many  and  the  Many  in  the  One — the  breaking  down  of  an 
extensive  genus  into   species   and   sub-species — which  Mr. 
Grote  believes  to  have  been  an  important  novelty  in  those 
days.     *  If  we  transport  ourselves  back  to  his  time,  I  think 
that  such  a  view  of  the  principles  of  classification  implies  a 
new  and  valuable  turn  of  thought.     There  existed  then  no 
treatises  of  logic ;  no  idea  of  logic  as   a  scheme  of  mental 
procedure ;    no  sciences   out  of   which  it    was   possible   to 
abstract  the  conception  of  a  regular  method  more  or  less 
diversified.     On  no  subject  was  there  any  mass  of  facts  or 
details   collected  large   enough    to    demand   some    regular 
system  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  and  rendering  them  * 
intelligible.     Classification  to  a  certain  extent  is  of  necessity 
involved,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  the  use  of  general 
terms.     But  the  process  itself  had  never  been  made  a  subject 
of  distinct  consciousness  or  reflection  to  any  one   (as  far  as 
our  knowledge  reaches)  in  the  time  of  Plato.     No  one  had 
yet  looked  at  it  as  a  process,,  natural  indeed  to  the  human 
intellect  up  to  a  certain  point  and  in  a  loose  manner,  but 
capable  both  of  great  extension  and  great  improvement,  and 
requiring  especial  study,  with  an  end  deliberately  set  before 
the  mind,  in  order  that  it  might  be  employed  with  advantage 
to  equalize  and  render  intelligible  even  common  and  well- 
known  facts.'     The  fundamental  principle  of  classification — 
that  it  should  be  objective  and  founded  on  the  relations  of 
objects,   not   subjective   and  founded   on  the    relations  of 
objects  to  us — Plato  very  distinctly  grasped.     Goethe  has 
made  it  the  matter  of  an  interesting  essay,  Ber  Versuch  ah 
Vermittler  voii  Object  und  Subject,  not,  indeed,   in  reference 
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to  classification,  but  to  philosophic  inquiry  generally.  Tlie 
tendency  of  the  uncultivated  mind  is  always  to  classify 
things  on  emotional  rather  than  on  intellectual  grounds. 
The  groups  of  objects  thrown  together  in  such  minds,  and 
conceived  in  immediate  association,  are  such  as  to  sug- 
gest the  same  or  kindred  emotions ;  pleasure  or  pain,  love 
or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  admiration,  contempt,  disgust, 
jealousy,  ridicule.  Community  of  emotion  is  a  stronger 
bond  of  association  between  different  objects  than  com- 
munity in  any  attribute  not  immediately  interesting  to  the 
emotions,  and  appreciable  only  intellectually.  Those  objects 
which  have  nothing  else  in  common  except  appeal  to  the 
same  earnest  emotion  will  often  be  called  by  the  same  general 
name,  and  will  be  constituted  members  of  the  same  class. 
To  attend  to  attributes  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  in 
reference  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  emotion  which  they 
excit-e  is  a  process  uncongenial  to  the  ordinary  taste.  It 
is  against  this  natural  propensity  that  Plato  enters  his 
protest  in  the  name  of  intellect  and  science.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  classification  founded  on  real  intrinsic 
affinities  we  must  exclude  all  reference  to  the  emotions ;  we 
must  take  no  account  whether  a  thing  be  pleasing  or  hate- 
ftd,  sublime  or  mean ;  we  must  bring  ourselves  to  rank 
objects  useful  or  grand  in  the  same  logical  compartment 
with  objects  hurtful  or  ludicrous. 

Definitions  were  to  Plato  what  general  or  abstract  ideas 
were  to  later  metaphysicians.  The  individual  thing  was 
held  to  be  transitory  and  phenomenal,  the  abstract  idea  was 
eternal.  Only  concerning  the  latter  could  philosophy  occupy 
itself.  But  Socrates,  although  insisting  on  proper  Defini- 
tions, had  no  conception  of  the  classification  of  those  Defi- 
nitions which  must  constitute  philosophy.  Plato,  therefore, 
by  the  introduction  of  this  process,  shifted  philosophy  from 
the  ground  of  inquiries  into  man  and  society  to  that  of 
Dialectics.  What  was  Dialectics  ?  It  was  the  art  of 
disccnirsing,  i.e.  the  art  of  thinking,  i.e.  logic.  Plato  uses 
the  word  Dialectics,  because  with  him  Thinking  was  a  silent 
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discourse  of  the  soul,  and  difiered  from  speech  only  in  being 

silent. 

Dialectics  (or,  in  modern  phrase,  Ontology)  comprised  the 
highest  cognitions.  Truth  belongs  exclusively  to  them. 
But  there  were  other,  inferior  sciences,  which,  having  more 
or  less  affinity  to  Dialectics,  may  be  classified  accordingly. 
Mathematics  approaches  them  most  nearly ;  but  they  are  not 
perfect.     Hear  what  is  said  in  che  Republic'^  : — 

'  You  will  understand  me  more  easily  when  I  have  made 
some  previous  observations.  I  think  you  know  that  the 
students  of  subjects  like  geometry  and  calculation,  assume 
by  way  of  materials,  in  each  investigation,  all  odd  and  even 
numbers,  figures,  three  kinds  of  angles,  and  other  similar 
data.  These  things  they  are  supposed  to  know,  and  having 
adopted  them  as  hypotheses,  they  decline  to  give  any  account 
of  them,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  are  self-evident ;  and,  making  these  their  starting 
point,  they  proceed  to  travel  through  the  remainder  of  the 
subject,  and  arrive  at  last,  with  perfect  unanimity,  at  that 
which  they  have  proposed  as  the  object  of  investigation. 

*  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  he  replied. 

'  Then  you  also  know  that  they  summon  to  their  aid  visible 
forms,  and  discourse  about  them,  though  their  thoughts  are 
busy  not  with  these  forms,  but  with  their  originals,  and 
though  they  discourse  not  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
square  and  diameter  which  they  draw,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
absolute  square  and  the  absolute  diameter,  and  so  on.  For 
while  they  employ  by  way  of  images  those  figures  and 
diagrams  aforesaid,  which  again  have  their  shadows  and 
images  in  water,  they  are  really  endeavouring  to  behold 
those  abstractions  which  a  person  can  only  see  with  the  eye 

of  thought. 

'  True. 

*  Tliis  then,  was  the  class  of  things  which  I  called  intellec- 
tual ;  but  I  said  that  the  soul  is  constrained  to  employ  hypo- 

♦  Transliitod  by  Messrs.  Daviks  and  Vauouan. 
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theses  while  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  them — not 
travelling  to  a  first  principle  (because  it  is  unable  to  step 
out  of,  and  mount  above,  its  hypotheses),  but  using,  as 
images,  the  actual  objects  that  are  copied  by  the  things 
below — which  objects,  as  compared  with  the  copies,  have  a 
reputation  for  clearness,  and  are  held  in  esteem. 

'  I  understand  you  to  be  speaking  of  the  subject-matter  of 
geometry,  and  its  kindred  arts. 

'Again,  by  the  second  segment  of  the  intellectual  world 
understand  me  to  mean  all  that  the  mere  reasoning  process 
apprehends  by  the  force  of  dialectic,  when  it  avails  itself  of 
hypotheses  not  as  first  principles,  but  as  genuine  hypotheses, 
that  is  to  say,  as  stepping-stones  and  impulses,  whereby  it 
may  force  its  way  up  to  something  that  is  not  hypothetical, 
and  arrive  at  the  first  principle  of  everything,  and  seize  it 
in  its  grasp ;  which  done,  it  turns  round,  and  takes  hold 
of  that  which  takes  hold  of  this  first  principle,  till  at  last 
it  comes  down  to  a  conclusion,  calling  in  the  aid  of  no  sen- 
sible object  whatever,  but  simply  employing  abstract,  self- 
subsisting  forms,  and  terminating  in  the  same. 

'  I  do  not  understand  you  so  well  as  I  could  wish,  for  I 
believe  you  to  be  describing  an  arduous  task ;  but  at  any 
rate  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  declare  distinctly,  that 
the  field  of  real  existence  and  pure  intellect,  as  contemplated 
by  the  science  of  dialectic,  is  more  certain  than  the  field 
investigated  by  what  are  called  the  arts,  in  which  hypotheses 
constitute  first  principles,  which  the  students  are  compelled, 
it  is  true,  to  contemplate  with  the  mind  and  not  with  the 
senses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  they  do  not  come  back,  in 
the  course  of  inquiry,  to  a  first  principle,  but  push  on  from 
hypothetical  premisses,  you  think  that  they  do  not  exercise  pure 
reason  on  the  questions  that  engage  them,  although  taken  in 
connexion  with  a  first  principle  these  questions  come  within 
the  domain  of  the  pure  reason.  And  I  believe  you  apply  the 
term  understanding,  not  pure  reason,  to  the  mental  habit  of 
such  people  as  geometricians — regarding  understanding  as 
something  intermediate  between  opinion  and  pure  reason.' 
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From  this  brief  outline  of  Plato's  Method  may  be  seen 
how  erroneous  is  the  notion  which  supposes  that  his  merit 
was  exclusively  literary.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  severe 
Dialectician.  This  is  his  leading  peculiarity ;  but  he  has 
clothed  his  method  in  such  attractive  forms  that  the  means 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  end.  His  great  dogma,  like  that 
of  his  master,  Socrates,  was  the  necessity  of  an  untiring 
investigation  into  general  terms  (or  abstract  ideas). 

'  The  natural  tendency  of  the  real  lover  of  knowledge  is  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  reach  real  existence  ;  and  far  from 
resting  at  those  multitudinous  particular  phenomena  whose 
existence  falls  within  the  region  of  opinion,  he  presses  on, 
undiscouraged,  and  desists  not  from  his  passion,  till  he  has 
apprehended  the  nature  of  each  thing  as  it  really  is,  with 
that  part  of  his  soul  whose  property  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  such 
objects,  in  virtue  of  its  affinity  to  them ;— and  having,  by 
means  of  this,  verily  approached  and  held  intercourse  with 
that  which  verily  exists,  he  begets  wisdom  and  truth,  so 
that  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  knows,  enjoys  true  life,  and 
receives  true  nourishment,  and  is  at  length  released  from  his 

travail-pangs.' 

He  did  not  look  on  life  with  the  temporary  interest  of 
a  passing  inhabitant  of  the  world.  He  looked  on  it  as  an 
immortal  soul  longing  to  be  released  from  its  earthly  prison, 
and  striving  to  catch  by  anticipation  some  faint  glimpses 
of  that  region  of  eternal  Truth  where  it  would  some  day 
rest.  The  fleeting  phenomena  of  this  world  he  knew  were 
nothing  more;  but  he  was  too  wise  to  overlook  them. 
Fleeting  and  imperfect  as  they  were,  they  were  the  indica- 
tions of  that  eternal  Truth  for  which  he  longed,  footmarks 
on  the  perilous  journey,  and  guides  to  the  wished-for  goal. 
Long  before  him  wise  and  meditative  men  perceived  that 
sense-knowledge  would  only  be  knowledge  of  phenomena ; 
that  everything  men  call   Existence   was  but   a  perpetual 

flux a  something  which,  always  hecoming,  never  was ;  that 

the  reports  which  our  senses  made  of  these  things  partook 
of  the  same   fleeting   and  uncertain  character.     He   could 
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not,  therefore,  put  his  trust  in  them ;  he  could  not  believe 
that  Time  was  anything  more  than  the  wavering  image  of 
Eternity. 

The  transitory  phenomena  were  not  true  existences ;  but 
they  were  images  of  true  existences.  Interrogate  them; 
classify  them  ;  discover  what  qualities  they  have  in  common ; 
discover  that  which  is  invariable,  necessary,  amidst  all  that 
is  variable,  contingent ;  discover  The  One  in  the  Many,  and 
you  have  penetrated  the  secret  of  Existence.^ 

To  reduce  this  Platonic  language  to  a  modem  formula: 
Things  exist  as  classes  and  as  individuals.  These  classes 
are  but  species  of  higher  classes;  e.g.  men  are  individuals  of 
the  class  Man,  and  Man  is  a  species  of  the  class  Animal. 
But  Philosophy,  which  is  deductive,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
individuals;  it  is  occupied  solely  with  classes.  General 
Terms,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  therefore  the  materials  with 
which  Philosophy  works. 

We  are  here  led  to  the  origin  of  the  flimous  dispute  of 
Eealism  and  Nominalism,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
sentence.  The  Eealists  maintain,  that  every  General  Term 
(or  Abstract  idea),  such  as  Man,  Virtue,  &c.,  has  a  real  and 
independent  existence,  quite  irrespective  of  any  concrete 
individual  determination,  such  as  Smith,  Benevolence,  &c. 
The  JSTominalists,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  all  General 
Terms  are  but  the  creations  of  the  mind,  designating  no 
distinct  entities,  being  merely  used  as  marks  of  aggregate 
conceptions. 

In  Eealism,  Plato  separated  himself  from  his  master 
Socrates.  On  this  point  we  have  the  indubitable,  but 
hitherto  little  noticed,  testimony  of  Aristotle,  who,  after 
speaking  of  the  Socratic  Method  of  Induction  and  Defini- 
tion, says : — '  But  Socrates  gave  neither  to  General  Terms 
nor  to   Definitions   a  distinct  existence.' t      This   is   plain 

*  To  refer  the  reader  to  particular  passages  wherein  this  doctrine  is  expressul, 
or  implied,  would  be  endless :  it  runs  through  nearly  all  his  works.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  passage  where  it  may  be  read  is  Phiiehus,  pp.  233-6. 

t  Met.  xiii.  4,  'AAA'  6  fifv  :iwKpdT-ns  to  KadSXov  ov  xupiara  iirold,  ovSt  rous 
Spifffioh.  —  Tho   wording  of  this   may   appear   strange.     Many  have   supposed 


enough.  Aristotle,  in  continuation,  obviously  speaks  of 
Plato : — '  Those  who  succeeded  him  gave  to  these  General 
Terms  a  separate  existence,  and  called  them  Ideas,' 

It  will  be  seen  in  this  sketch  of  the  Method  that  Plato 
really  took  an  important  step  in  advance,  not  only  by  the 
foundations  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  for  a  science 
of  Logic,  but  also  by  rescuing  Philosophy  from  the  dissolving 
tendencies  of  scepticism  in  the  reassertion  of  its  claim  to 
Certitude.  Whether  the  criterion  which  he  advanced  were 
or  were  not  a  valid  one,  is  another  question ;  that  belongs  to 
Philosophy;  but  History  at  least  will  recognise  that  the 
claim  was  made,  and  for  centuries  was  accepted.  If  the 
Subjective  Metliod  is  a  pathway  to  the  truth,  if  Logic  is  the 
organon  of  discovery,  if  ideas  are  the  measures  of  existences, 
if  the  external  order  corresponds  with  the  internal  order, 
and  everything  exists  as  we  think  it,  then  Plato's  claim  is 
irresistible.  Up  to  his  time  there  had  been  dogmatism  and 
scepticism ;  he  first  saw  the  necessity  of  controlling  dogma- 
tism by  scepticism,  while  the  final  conclusions  of  research 
must  nevertheless  be  dogmatic  and  based  upon  a  criterion  of 
certitude.  If  in  his  own  researches  he  vacillated,  he  did  not 
vacillate  as  to  the  integrity  of  his  Method.  He  was  assured 
that  there  was  a  ground  of  certitude,  assured  that  this  was 
in  universal  propositions ;  to  arrive  at  such  propositions  was 
therefore  the  aim  of  research.  Socrates  took  up  the  purely 
negative  side.  Plato  looked  on  this  as  the  indispensable 
prelude  to  an  affirmative  attitude,  and  by  his  criterion  he 
gave  a  logical  basis  to  the  Subjective  Method. 

universals  to  exist  separately;  but  how  a  separate  existence  could  be  given  to 
Definitions  may  puzzle  the  stoutest  Kealist.  The  difficulty  vanishes,  if  we  under- 
stand that  the  Platonic  Definitions  and  Universals  were  the  same  things ; 
Aristotle's  phrase  is,  however,  ambiguous. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Platonic  Theories. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  no  Platonic  system  properly  so  called, 
nor  any  theories  that  can  be  said  to  have  held  more 
than  a  temporary  hold  of  his  sceptical  and  progressive  intel- 
lect, since  even  those  that  most  freqnently  recur  are  variously 
conceived  by  him,  and  the  description  which  would  be  accu- 
rate if  drawn  from  one  Dialogue,  would  be  inaccurate  if  applied 
to  the  same  theory  in  another,  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain 
theories  which  have  become  famous  as  Platonic,  and  which, 
because  they  have  exercised  great  influence  on  the  course  of 
speculative  development,  must  be  briefly  expounded  here. 

The  word  Idea  has  undergone  more  changes  than  almost 
any  word  in  philosophy;  and  nothing  can  well  be  more 
opposed*  to  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  than  the  sense 
affixed  to  it  by  Plato.  If  we  were  to  say,  that  Ideas  were 
tantamount  to  the  Substantial  Forms  of  the  schoolmen,  we 
should  rim  the  risk  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  an  ob- 
scurity by  an  obscurity  no  less  opaque.  If  we  were  to  say, 
that  the  Ideas  were  tantamount  to  Universals,  the  same 
objection  might  be  raised.  If  we  were  to  say,  that  the  Ideas 
were  General  Terms  or  Abstract  Ideas,  we  should  mislead 
every  Nominalist  into  the  belief  that  Plato  was  an  idealist ;' 
otherwise  the  last  explanation  would  be  pertinent. 

It  will  be  better,  however,  to  describe  first,  and  to  define 
afterwards.  Plato,  according  to  Aristotle,  gave  to  General 
Terms  a  distinct  existence,  and  called  them  Ideas.  He 
became  a  Realist ;  and  asserted  that  there  was  the  Abstract 
Man  no  less  than  the  Concrete  Men :  the  latter  were   Men 
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only  in  as  far  as  they  participated  in  the  Ideal  Man.  No 
one  will  dispute  that  we  have  a  conception  of  a  genus — ^that 
we  do  conceive  and  reason  about  Man  quite  independently 
of  Smith  or  Brown,  Peter  or  Paul.  If  we  have  such  a  con- 
ception, whence  did  we  derive  it  ?  Our  experience  has  only 
been  of  the  Smiths  and  Browns,  the  Peters  and  Pauls ;  we 
have  only  known  men.  Our  senses  tell  us  nothing  of  Man. 
Individual  objects  only  give  individual  knowledge.  A 
number  of  stones  placed  before  us  wiU  afford  us  no  know- 
ledge, will  not  enable  us  to  say.  These  are  stones ;  unless  we 
have  previously  learned  what  is  the  nature  of  Stone.  So, 
also,  we  must  know  the  nature  of  Man,  before  we  can  know 
that  Jones  and  Brown  are  Men.  We  do  know  Man,  and  we 
know  Men ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  former  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  latter,  and  must  have  a  distinct  source;  so, 
at  least,  thought  the  Realists.  What  is  that  source  ?  Re- 
flection, not  sense. 

The  Realists  finding  The  One  in  The  Many, — in  other 
words,  finding  certain  characteristics  common  to  all  men, 
and  not  only  common  to  them  but  necessary  to  their  being 
Men, — abstracted  these  general  characteristics  from  the  par- 
ticular  accidents  of  individual  men,  and  out  of  these  charac- 
teristics made  what  they  called  Universals  (what  we  call 
genera).  These- Universals  exist  per  se.  They  are  not 
only  conceptions  of  the  mind;  they  are  entities;  and  our 
perceptions  of  them  are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
perceptions  of  other  things. 

If  the  conception  of  genera  be  rendered  objective,  the 
Realist  doctrine  is  explained.  Our  conceptions  were  held  by 
Realism  to  be  perceptions  of  existing  Things;  these  Plato 
called  Ideas,  the  only  real  existences :  they  were  the  noumena 
of  which  all  individual  things  were  the  phenomena.  If  then 
we  define  the  Platonic  '  Idea '  to  be  a  '  Noumenon,'  or  *  Sub- 
stantial Form,'  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong :  and  most  of  the 
disputes  respecting  the  real  meaning  of  the  term  will  be  set 
aside ;  for  example,  Ritter's  accoimt  of  the  word — in  which 
he  is  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  Idea  means  the  universal,  or 
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whether  it  does  not  also  mean  the  individual.  That  Plato 
usually  designates  a  General  Term  by  the  word  Idea,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  he  some- 
times designates  the  essence  of  some  individual  thing  an 
Idea,  as  in  the  Republic,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Idea  of  a 
Table  from  which  all  other  Tables  were  formed-  There  is  no 
contradiction  in  this :— a  general  form  is  as  necessary  for 
Tables  as  for  Men :  this  Idea,  therefore,  equaUy  partakes  of 
generality,  even  where  exemplified  by  particular  things. 

Aristotle,   in   a    memorable  passage,   says:— 'Plato   fol- 
lowed Socrates   respecting  definitions,  but,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  inquiries  into  universals  (Bia  to  Kv^ricrai  irepi  t^v 
KaQoKov),  he  supposed  that  definitions  should  be  those  of 
intelligihles  (i.e.  noumena),  rather  than  of  8e7isible8  (i.e.  phe- 
nomena) :  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  definition  to 
sensible  objects,  which  are  always  changing.     Those  Int^Ui- 
gible  Essences  he  called  Ideas ;  adding  that  sensible  objects 
were  different  from  Ideas,  and  received  from  them  their 
names  •  for  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  participation  {kut^ 
aide^iJ)  in  Ideas,  that  aU  objects  of  the  same  genus  receive 
the  same  name  as  the  Ideas.     He  introduced  the  word  par- 
ticipation.     The  Pythagoreans  say,  that  "  Things  are  ^  the 
copies  of  Numbers."     Plato  says,  "  the  participation ;     he 

only  changes  the  name.'^ 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  Plato  did  more  than  change  a 
name  The  conception  alone  of  Ideas,  as  generical  types,  is  a 
great  advance  on  the  conception  of  Numbers.  But  Plato  did 
not  stop  here.  He  ventured  on  an  explanation  of  the  nature 
and  the  degree  of  that  participation  of  sensible  objects  m 
Ideas  And  Aristotle  himself,  in  another  place,  points  out 
a  fundamental  distinction.  'Plato  thought  that  sensible 
Things  no  less  than  their  causes  were  Numbers  ;  hut  the 
causes  are  Intelligihles  (i.e.  Ideas),  and  other  things  Sensihles.^f 
This  gives  a  new  character  to  the  theory ;  it  renders  it  at 
once  more  clear  and  more  applicable. 

*  Metaph.  i.  6.  ,         *s    ^  a      j 

t  Meta:ph.  i.  7,  'AXX^  rohs  m^"  yonrohs  alriovs,  rovrovs  5i  «i(r0r,To6y. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  felt  in  the  Ideal  theory  is  that  of 
participation.  How,  and  in  how  far,  does  this  participation 
take  place?  A  question  which  Plato  did  not,  and  could 
not,  solve.  All  that  he  could  answer  was,  that  human  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  imperfect,  that  sensation  troubles  the 
intellectual  eye,  and  only  when  the  soul  is  free  from  the 
hindrances  of  the  body  shaU  we  be  able  to  discern  things  in 
all  the  ineffable  splendour  of  truth.  But,  although  our 
knowledge  is  imperfect,  it  is  not  false.  Reason  enables  us 
to  catch  some  glimpses  of  the  truth,  and  we  must  endea- 
vour to  gain  more.  Whatever  is  the  object  of  the  soul's 
thought,  purely  as  such,  is  real  and  true.  The  problem  is 
to  separate  these  glimpses  of  the  truth  from  the  prejudices 
and  errors  of  mere  opinion. 

In  this  doctrine,  opinion  is  concerned  only  with  Appear- 
ances (phenomena) :  philosophy,  with  Existence.  Our  sen- 
sation, judgments,  opinions,  have  only  reference  to  ra 
yvyvofisva ;  our  philosophic  conceptions  have  reference  to  ra 
oma.  The  whole  matter  is  comprised  in  Plato's  answer  to 
Diogenes,  who  thought  he  demolished  the  theory  of  Ideas 
by  exclaiming,  *  I  see  indeed  a  table ;  but  I  see  no  Idea  of 
a  table.'  Plato  replied,  '  Because  you  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  not  with  your  reason.'  Hence,  at  the  close  of  the  5tli 
Book  of  his  Republic,  he  says  that  those  only  are  to  be  called 
Philosophers  who  devote  themselves  to  the  contemplation  of 
TO  6v,  i.  e.  Existence. 

^  When  a  man  knows,  does  he  know  something  or  nothing  ? 
Be  so  good,  Glaucon,  as  to  make  answer  in  his  behalf. 

*  My  answer  will  be,  that  he  knows  something. 

'  Something  that  exists  or  does  not  exist  P 

'  Something  that  exists :  for  how  could  a  thing  that  does 
not  exist  be  known  ? 

'  Are  we  then  quite  sure  of  this  fact,  in  whatever  variety  of 
ways  we  might  examine  it,  that  what  completely  exists  may 
be  completely  known,  whereas  that  which  lias  no  existence 
at  aU  must  be  wholly  unknown  ? 

'  We  are  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

R  2 
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<  Good ;  now,  if  there  be  anything  so  constituted,  as  at  tlie 
same  time  to  be  and  not  to  be,  must  it  not  Ue  somewhere 
between  the  purely  existent  and  the  absolutely  non-existent? 

*  It  must. 

*  Well  then,  as  knowledge  is  correlative  to  the  existent,  and 
the  negation  of  knowledge  necessarily  to  the  non-existent, 
must  we  not  try  to  find  something  intermediate  between 
science  and  ignorance,  if  there  is  anything  of  the  kind,  to 
correspond  to  this  that  is  intermediate  between  the  existent 
and  the  non-existent  ? 

'  Yes,  by  all  means. 

*  Do  we  speak  of  opinion  as  a  something  ? 
'  Undoubtedly  we  do. 

<  Do  we  consider  it  a  faculty  distinct  from  science  or  iden- 
tical with  it? 

<  Distinct  from  it. 

'  Therefore  opinion  is  appointed  to  one  province  and  science 
to  another,  each  acting  according  to  its  own  peculiar  power. 

*  Just  so. 

'  Is  it  not  the  nature  of  science,  as  correlative  to  the  existent, 
to  know  how  the  existent  exists?  But  first  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction which  I  think  it  necessary  to  establish. 

*  What  is  that  ? 

^  WeshaU  hold  that  faculties,  as  a  certain  general  class,  are 
the  things  whereby  we,  and  every  other  thing,  are  able  to  do 
whatever  we  can  do;  for  example,  I  call  sight  and  hearing 
faculties,  if  you  happen  to  understand  the  special  conception 
which  I  wish  bo  describe. 

*  I  do  understand  it. 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you  what  view  I  take  of  them.  In  a  faculty 
I  do  not  see  either  colour  or  form,  or  any  of  those  qualities  that 
I  observe  in  many  other  things,  by  regarding  which  I  can  in 
many  cases  distinguish  to  myself  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other.  No,  in  a  faculty  I  look  only  to  its  province  and  its 
function,  and  thus  I  am  led  to  caU  it  in  each  case  by  this 
name,  pronouncing  those  faculties  to  be  identical  whose  pro- 
vinces and  fimctions  are  identical,  and  those  diverse  whoso 
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provinces   and  functions  are  diverse.     But  pray  how  do  you 
proceed  ? 

*  Just  in  the  same  way. 

*  Now  then,  return  with  me,  my  excellent  friend.  Under 
what  general  term  do  you  class  science  ?  Do  you  make  it  a 
faculty  ? 

'  Yes  I  do ;  it  is  of  all  the  faculties  the  most  powerful. 

'  Well,  is  opinion  a  faculty ;  or  are  we  to  refer  it  to  some 
other  denomination  ? 

'  Not  to  any  other;  for  that  whereby  we  are  able  to  opine, 
can  only  be  opinion, 

*  WeU,  but  a  little  while  ago  you  admitted  that  science  and 
opinion  are  not  identical. 

*  Why  how  could  a  sensible  man  identify  the  fallible  with 
the  infaUible  ? 

'  Yery  good :  so  we  are  clearly  agreed  that  opinion  is  a  thing 
distinct  from  science. 
'  It  is. 

*  If  so,  each  of  them  has  by  its  nature  a  different  province, 
and  a  different  efficacy. 

'  The  inference  is  inevitable. 

*  Science,  I  believe,  has  for  its  province  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  existentr 

'  Yes. 

^  And  the  province  of  opinion  is,  we  say,  to  opine. 

'  Yes. 

'  Does  opinion  take  cognizance  of  precisely  that  material 
which  science  knows  ?  In  other  words,  is  the  object-matter 
of  opinion  identical  with  that  of  science  ?  or  is  that  impos- 
sible ? 

'  It  is  impossible,  after  the  admissions  we  have  made  ;  that 
is,  if  it  be  granted  that  different  faculties  have  different  pro- 
vinces, and  that  both  opinion  and  science  are  faculties,  and 
that  the  two  are  distinct, — all  which  we  affirm.  These  pre- 
mises make  it  impossible  to  identify  the  object-matter  of 
science  and  that  of  opinion. 
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'  Then,  if  the  existent  is  the  object-matter  of  knowledge, 
that  of  opinion  must  be  something  other  than  the  existent  ? 

'  It  must. 

*  Well  then,  does  opinion  exercise  itself  upon  the  non-exis- 
tent, or  is  it  impossible  to  apprehend  even  in  opinion  that 
which  does  not  exist  ?  Consider— does  not  the  person  opining 
carry  his  thought  towards  something?  Or  is  it  possible  to  have 
an  opinion,  but  an  opinion  about  nothing  ? 

'  It  is  impossible. 

*  Then  the  person  who  opines  has  an  opinion  about  some  one 

thing  ? 

'Yes. 

'  Well,  but  the  non-existent  could  not  be  called  some  one 
thing ;  it  might,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  greatest  truth  be 
styled  nothing. 

'  Just  so. 

'  But  to  the  non-existent  we  were  constrained  to  assign  igno- 
rance, and  to  the  existent,  knowledge. 

*  And  rightly. 

'  Then  neither  the  existent  nor  the  non-existent  is  the  object 

of  opinion  ? 

'No. 

'Therefore  opinion  cannot  be  either  ignorance  or  knowledge. 

'  Apparently  not. 

'  Then  does  it  lie  beyond  either  of  these,  so  as  to  surpass 
either  knowledge  in  certainty  or  ignorance  in  uncertainty  ? 

'  It  does  neither. 

'  Then  tell  me,  do  you  look  upon  opinion  as  something  more 
dusky  than  knowledge,  more  luminous  than  ignorance  ? 

'  Yes,  it  is  strongly  so  distinguished  from  either. 

'  And  does  it  lie  within  these  extremes  ? 

* '  Yes. 
'  Then  opinion  must  be  something  between  the  two. 

'  Precisely  so. 

'  Now  a  little  while  back,  did  we  not  say,  that  if  anything 
could  be  found  so  constituted  as  at  the  same  time  to  be  and 
not  to  be,  it  must  lie  between  the  purely  existent  and  the 


absolutely  not  existent,  and  must  be  the  object  neither  of 
science  nor  yet  of  ignorance,  but  of  a  third  faculty,  which 
should  be  similarly  discovered  in  the  interval  between  science 
and  ignorance  ? 

'  We  did. 

'  But  now  we  have  discovered  between  these  two  a  faculty 
which  we  call  opinion. 

'  We  have. 

'  It  will  remain  then  for  us,  apparently,  to  find  what  that  is 
which  partakes  both  of  being  and  of  not  being,  and  which 
cannot  be  rightly  said  to  be  either  of  these  absolutely :  in 
order  that,  should  it  discover  itself  to  us,  we  may  justly  pro- 
claim it  to  be  the  object  of  opinion ;  thus  assigning  extremes 
to  extremes,  and  means  to  means.     Am  I  not  right  ?'.... 

^  Hence  we  have  discovered,  apparently,  that  the  mass  of 
notions,  current  among  the  mass  of  men,  about  beauty,  justice, 
and  the  rest,  roam  about  between  the  confines  of  pure  exist- 
ence and  pure  non-existence.- 

'  We  have. 

'  And  we  before  admitted,  that  if  anything  of  this  kind  should 
be  brought  to  light,  it  ought  to  be  described  as  the  object  of 
opinion  and  not  of  knowledge, — these  intermediate  rovers 
being  caught  by  the  intermediate  faculty. 

'  We  did  make  this  admission. 

'  Therefore,  when  people  have  an  eye  for  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  objects,  but  can  neither  see  beauty  in  itself,  nor 
follow  those  who  would  lead  them  to  it, — when  they  behold  a 
number  of  just  things,  but  not  justice  in  itself,  and  so  in  every 
instance,  we  shall  say  they  have  in  every  case  an  opinion, 
but  no  real  knowledge  of  the  things  about  which  they  opine. 

'  It  is  a  necessary  inference. 

'  But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we  say  of  those  who 
contemplate  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they 
exist  ever  permanent  and  immutable  ?  Shall  we  not  speak 
of  them  as  knowing,  not  opining  ? 

'  That  also  is  a  necessary  inference. 

'  Then  shall  we  not  assert  that  such  persons  admire  and 
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love  the  objects  of  knowledge, — the  others,  the  objects  of 
opinion  ?  For  we  have  not  forgotten,  have  we,  that  we  spoke 
of  these  latter  as  loving  and  looking  upon  beautiful  sounds 
and  colour  and  the  like,  while  they  will  not  hear  of  the 
existence  of  an  abstract  beauty  ? 

*  We  have  not  forgotten  it. 

'  Shall  we  commit  any  fault  then,  if  we  call  these  people 
philodoxical  rather  than  philosophical,  that  is  to  say,  lovers 
of  opinion  rather  than  lovers  of  wisdom  ?  And  will  they  be 
very  much  offended  with  us  for  telling  them  so  ? 

'  No,  not  if  they  will  take  my  advice :  for  it  is  wrong  to  be 
offended  with  the  truth. 

^  Those  therefore  that  set  their  affections  on  that  which 
in  each  case  really  exists,  we  must  call  not  philodoxical,  but 
philosophical  ? 

*  Yes,  by  aU  means.'* 

The  phenomena  which  constitute  what  we  perceive  of  the 
world  (i.e.  the  world  of  sense)  are  but  the  resemblances  of 
matter  to  Ideas.  In  other  words,  Ideas  are  the  forms  of 
which  material  Things  are  copies ;  the  noumena,  of  which  all 
that  we  perceive  are  the  Appearances  (phenomena).  But  we 
must  not  suppose  these  copies  to  be  exact ;  they  do  not  at  all 
participate  in  the  nature  of  their  models ;  they  do  not  even 
represent  them,  otherwise  than  in  a  superficial  manner.  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Ideas  do  not 
resemble  Things;  the  man  does  not  resemble  his  portrait, 
although  the  portrait  may  be  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  him ; 
a  resemblance  of  his  aspect,  not  of  his  nature.  K,  then,  the 
Ideas  as  they  exist  realized  in  Nature  do  not  accurately  re- 
semble the  Ideas  as  they  exist  per  se — i.  e.  if  the  phenomena 
are  not  exact  copies  of  the  noumena — how  are  we  ever  to  attain 
a  knowledge  of  Ideas  and  of  Truth  ?  This  question  carries  us 
to  his  psychology,  which  we  must  first  explain  before  the 
whole  conception  of  the  Ideal  theory  can  be  made  consistent. 

In  the  Phcedrus  Socrates  very  justly  declares  his  inability 

*  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  excellent  translation  of  the  ReptibUc,  by  Messrs. 
Davies  and  Vaughan. 
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to  explain  the  real  nature  of  the  soul.  But  though  he  cannot 
exhibit  it,  he  can  show  what  it  resembles.  Unable  to  give  a 
demonstration,  he  can  paint  a  picture :  and  that  picture  he 
paints  as  follow : — 

*  We  may  compare  it  to  a  chariot,  with  a  pair  of  winged 
horses  and  a  driver.  In  the  souls  of  the  Gods,  the  horses 
and  the  drivers  are  entirely  good :  in  other  souls  only  par- 
tially so,  one  of  the  horses  excellent,  the  other  vicious.  The 
business,  therefore,  of  the  driver  is  extremely  difficult  and 
troublesome. 

*  Let  us  now  attempt  to  show  how  some  living  beings  came 
to  be  spoken  of  as  mortal,  and  others  as  immortal.  AU  souls 
are  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  things  which  are  inani- 
mate ;  and  travel  about  the  whole  of  heaven  in  various  forms. 
Now,  when  the  soul  is  perfect,  and  has  wings,  it  is  carried 
aloft,  and  helps  to  administer  the  entire  universe ;  but  the 
soul  which  loses  its  wings,  drops  down  until  it  catches  hold 
of  something  solid,  in  which  it  takes  up  its  residence ;  and, 
having  a  dwelling  of  clay,  which  seems  to  be  self-moving  on 
account  of  the  soul  which  is  in  it,  the  two  together  are  called 
an  animal,  and  mortal.  The  phrase  "  immortal  animal " 
arises  not  from  any  correct  understanding,  but  from  a  fiction : 
never  having  seen,  nor  being  able  to  comprehend,  a  deity,  men 
conceived  an  immortal  being,  having  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul, 
united  together  for  all  eternity.  Let  these  things,  then,  be  as 
it  pleases  God :  but  let  us  next  state  from  what  cause  a  soul 
becomes  unfledged. 

*  It  is  the  nature  of  wings  to  lift  up  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  habitation  of  the  Gods ;  and,  of  all  things  which  belong 
to  the  body,  wings  are  that  which  most  partakes  of  the 
divine.  The  divine,  includes  the  beautiful,  the  wise,  the 
good,  and  everything  of  that  nature.  By  these  the  wings  of 
the  soul  are  nourished  and  increased ;  by  the  contraries  of 
these,  they  are  destroyed. 

^  Jupiter,  and  the  other  Gods,  divided  into  certain  bands, 
travel  about  in  their  winged  chariots,  ordering  and  attending 
to  all  things,  each  according  to  his  appointed  function ;  and 
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all  wlio  will,  and  who  can,  follow  them.  When  they  go  to 
take  their  repasts,  they  journey  towards  the  summit  of  the 
vault  of  heaven.  The  chariots  of  the  Gods,  being  in  exact 
equilibrium,  and  therefore  easily  guided,  perform  this  journey 
easily,  but  all  others  with  difficulty ;  for  one  of  the  two  horses, 
being  of  inferior  nature,  when  he  has  not  been  exceedingly 
well  trained  by  the  driver,  weighs  down  the  vehicle,  and 
impels  it  towards  the  earth. 

*  The  souls  which  are  called  immortal  (viz.  the  Gods),  when 
they  reach  the  summit,  go  through,  and,  standing  upon  the 
convex  outside  of  heaven,  are  carried  round  and  round  by 
its  revolution,  and  see  the  things  which  lie  beyond  the 
heavens.  No  poet  has  ever  celebrated  these  supercelestial 
things,  nor  ever  will  celebrate  them,  as  they  deserve.  This 
region  is  the  seat  of  Existence  itself :  Eeal  Existence, 
colourless,  figureless,  and  intangible  Existence  which  is 
visible  only  to  Mind,  the  charioteer  of  the  soul,  and  which 
forms  the  subject  of  Eeal  Knowledge.  The  minds  of  the  Gods, 
which  are  fed  by  pure  knowledge,  and  all  other  thoroughly 
well-ordered  minds,  contemplate  for  a  time  this  universe  of 
'  Being '  per  se,  and  are  delighted  and  nourished  by  the 
contemplation,  imtil  the  revolution  of  the  heavens  brings 
them  back  again  to  the  same  point.  In  this  circumvolution, 
they  contemplate  Justice  itself,  Temperance  itself,  and 
Knowledge  ;  not  that  knowledge  which  has  a  generation  or 
a  beginning,  not  that  which  exists  in  a  subject  which  is  any 
of  what  we  term  beings,  but  that  Knowledge  which  exists 
in  Being  in  general ;  in  that  which  really  Is.  After 
thus  contemplating  all  real  existences,  and  being  nourished 
thereby,  these  souls  again  sink  into  the  interior  of  the 
heavens,  and  repose. 

'  Such  is  the  life  of  the  Gods.  Of  other  souls,  those  which 
best  follow  the  Gods,  and  most  resemble  them,  barely  succeed 
in  lifting  the  head  of  the  charioteer  into  the  parts  beyond 
the  heavens,  and,  being  carried  round  by  the  circumvolution, 
are  enabled  with  difficulty  to  contemplate  this  universe  of 
Self-Existence.     Others,  being  encumbered  by  the  horses, 


sometimes  rising  and  sometimes  sinking,  are  enabled  to  see 
some  Existences  only.  The  remainder  only  struggle  to  ele- 
vate themselves,  and,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  their  drivers, 
coming  continually  into  collision,  are  lamed,  or  break  their 
wings,  and,  after  much  labour,  go  away  without  accomplish- 
ing their  purpose,  and  return  to  feed  upon  mere  opinion. 

'  The  motive  of  this  great  anxiety  to  view  the  superceles- 
tial plain  of  Truth  is  that  the  proper  food  of  the  soul  is 
derived  from  thence,  and,  in  particular,  the  wings,  by  which 
the  soul  is  made  light  and  carried  aloft,  are  nourished  upon 
it.  Now  it  is  an  inviolable  law  that  any  soul  which,  placing 
itself  in  the  train  of  the  Gods,  and  journeying  along  with 
them,  obtains  a  sight  of  any  of  these  self-existent  Eealities, 
remains  exempt  from  all  harm  until  the  next  circumvolution, 
and,  if  it  can  contrive  to  effect  this  every  time,  it  is  for  ever 
safe  and  uninjured.  But  if,  being  unable  to  elevate  itself 
to  the  necessary  height,  it  altogether  fails  of  seeing  these 
realities,  and,  being  weighed  down  by  vice  and  oblivion,  loses 
its  wings  and  falls  to  the  earth,  it  enters  into  and  animates 
some  Body.  It  never  enters,  at  the  first  generation,  into  the 
body  of  a  brute  animal;  but  that  which  has  seen  most 
enters  into  the  body  of  a  person  who  will  become  a  lover  of 
wisdom,  or  a  lover  of  beauty,  or  a  person  addicted  to  music, 
or  to  love ;  the  next  in  rank,  into  that  of  a  monarch  who 
reigns  according  to  law,  or  a  warrior,  or  a  man  of  talents 
for  command ;  the  third,  into,  a  person  qualified  to  adminis- 
ter the  State,  and  manage  his  family  affairs,  or  carry  on  a 
gainful  occupation ;  the  fourth,  into  a  person  fond  of  hard 
labour  and  bodily  exercises,  or  skilled  in  the  prevention  and 
curing  of  bodily  diseases ;  the  fifth,  into  a  prophet  or  a  teacher 
of  religious  ceremonies ;  the  sixth,  into  a  poet,  or  a  person 
addicted  to  any  other  of  the  imitative  arts ;  the  seventh, 
into  a  husbandman  or  an  artificer ;  the  eighth,  into  a  sophist, 
or  a  courtier  of  the  people ;  the  ninth,  into  a  despot  and 
usurper.  And,  in  all  these  different  fortunes,  they  who 
conduct  themselves  justly  will  obtain  next  time  a  more  eligible 
lot ;  they  who  conduct  themselves  unjustly,  a  worse.     The 
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soul  never  returns  to  its  pristine  state   in   less   than    ten 
thousand  years,  for  its  wings  do  not  grow  in  a  shorter  time  ; 
except  only  the  soul  of  one  who  philosophizes  with  sincerity, 
or  who  loves    with    philosophy.     Such    souls,   after  three 
periods  of  one  thousand  years,  if  they  choose  thrice  in  suc- 
cession this  kind  of  life,  recover  their  wings  in  the  three 
thousandth  year,  and  depart.     The  other  souls,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  their  first  life,  are  judged,  and,  having  received  their 
sentence,  are  either  sent  for  punishment  into  the  places  of 
execution  under  the  earth,  or  are  elevated   to    a  place  in 
heaven  in  which  they  are   rewarded  according  to  the   life 
which  they  led  while  here.     In  either  case  they  are  called 
back  on  the  thousandth  year,  to  choose  or  draw  lots  for  a 
new  life.     Then  a  human  soul  often  passes  into  the  body  of 
a  beast,  and  that  of  a  beast,  if  it   has   ever  been  human, 
passes  again  into  the  body  of  a  man ;  for  a  soul  which  has 
never  seen  the  Truth  at  all  cannot  enter  into  the  human  form, 
it  being  necessary  that  man  should  be  able  to  apprehend 
many  things  according  to  kinds,  which  kinds  are  composed 
of  many  perceptions  combined  by  reason  into  one,     Now, 
this  mode  of   apprehending   is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  recollecting  of  those  things  which  the  soul  formerly  saw 
when  it  journeyed  along   with  the  Gods,  and,  disregarding 
what  we  now  call  beings,  applied  itself  to  the  apprehension 
of  Eeal  Being.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  soul  of  the 
philosopher    is  refledged  in   a  shorter  period  than  others; 
for,  it    constantly,  to  the  best  of  its  power,  occupies  itself 
in  trying  to  recollect  those  things  which  the  Gods  contem- 
plated, and  by  the  contemplation  of  which  they  are  Grods ; 
by  which   means   being   lifted   out    of,  and    above,  human 
cares  and  interests,  he  is,  by  the  vulgar  considered  as  mad 
while  in  reality  he  is  inspired.' 

This  is  unquestionably  the  poetry  of  philosophy,  and  it  is 
from  such  passages  that  the  popular  opinion  respecting 
Plato  has  been  formed ;  but  they  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  real  thinker.  Towards  the  close  the  reader 
will  have  remarked  that  the  famous  doctrine  of  reminiscence 


is  implied.  This  doctrine  may  be  seen  folly  developed  in  the 
Phcedo.  The  difficulties  of  conceiving  the  possibility  of  any 
knowledge  other  than  the  sense-knowledge,  which  the  Sophists 
had  successfully  proved  to  lead  to  scepticism,  must  early 
have  troubled  Plato's  mind.  If  we  know  nothing  but  what 
our  senses  teach  us,  then  is  all  knowledge  trivial.  Those  who 
admit  the  imperfection  of  the  senses  and  fall  back  upon 
Reason,  beg  the  question.  How  do  we  know  that  Reason  is 
correct  ?  How  can  we  be  assured  that  Reason  is  not  subject 
to  some  such  inevitable  imperfection  as  that  to  which  sense 
is  subject? 

Here  the  ever-recurring  problem  of  human  knowledge 
presents  itself.  Plato  was  taught  by  Socrates  that  beyond 
the  world  of  Sense,  there  was  the  world  of  eternal  Truth ; 
that  men  who  differed  greatly  respecting  individual  things 
did  not  differ  respecting  universals ;  that  there  was  a  com- 
mon fund  of  Truth,  from  which  all  human  souls  drew  their 
share.  Agreeing  with  his  master  that  there  were  certain 
principles  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute,  he  wished 
to  know  how  he  came  by  those  principles. 

All  who  have  examined  the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  are 
aware  that  it  is  partly  made  up  of  direct  impressions  received 
by  the  senses,  and  partly  of  ideas  which  never  were,  at  least 
in  their  ideal  state,  perceived  by  the  senses.  It  is  this  latter 
part  which  has  agitated  the  schools.  On  the  one  side,  men 
have  declared  it  to  be  whoUy  independent  of  the  senses — to 
be  the  pure  action  of  the  soul.  In  its  simplest  form,  this 
doctrine  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  On  the 
other  side,  men  have  as  vigorously  argued  that,  although  all 
our  ideas  were  not  absolutely  derived  from  the  senses  in  a 
direct  manner,  yet  they  were  all  so  derived  in  an  indirect 
manner ;  thus,  we  have  never  seen  a  mermaid  ;  but  we  have 
seen  both  a  fish  and  a  woman,  and  to  combine  these  two 
impressions  is  all  that  the  mind  does  in  conceiving  a  mer- 
maid. 

Plato,  in  adopting  the  former  view,  rendered  it  more  co- 
gent than  most  of  his  successors ;  for  is  it  not  somewhat 
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gratuitous  to  say,  we  are  bom  with  such  and  such  ideas  ? 
It  is  different  from  saying  we  are  bom  with  certain  faculties  : 
that  would  be  admissible.  But  to  be  driven  into  a  comer, 
and  on  being  asked,  whence  came  those  ideas  ?  to  answer, 
they  are  innate, — is  a  pure  petitio  principii.  What  proof 
have  you  that  they  are  innate  ?  Merely  the  proof  that  you 
cannot  otherwise  account  for  them. 

Plato  was  more  consistent.     He  said  The  Soul  is  and  ever 
was  immortal.     In  its  anterior  states  of  existence  it  had  ac- 
curate conceptions  of  the  eternal  Tmth.     It  was  face  to  face 
with  Existence.     Now,  having  descended  upon  earth,  having 
passed  into  a  body,  and,  being  subject  to  the  hindrances  of 
that  bodily  imprisonment,  it  is  no  longer  face  to  face  with 
Existence ;    it   can   see  Existence  only   through   the   ever- 
changing  flux  of  material  phenomena.     The  world  is  only 
becoming,  never  is.     The    Soul  would  apprehend   only   the 
becoming,  had  it  not  some  recollection  of  its  anterior  state — 
had  it  not  in  some  sort  the  power  of  tracing  the  unvarying 
Idea  imder  the  varying  phenomena.     When,  for  example,  we 
see  a  stone,  aU  that  our  senses  convey  is  the  appearance  of 
that  stone  :  but,  as  the  stone  is  large  or  small,  the    soul 
apprehends  the  Idea  of  Greatness ;  and  this  apprehension  is 
a  reminiscence  of  the  world  of  Ideas,  awakened  by  the  sen- 
sation.    So  when  we  see   or   hear  of    a  benevolent  action, 
besides  the  fact,  our  Soul  apprehends  the  Idea  of  Goodness. 
And  all  our  recollection  of  Ideas  is  performed  in  the  same 
way.     It  is  as  if  in   our   youth    we  had  listened  to  some 
mighty  orator  whose  printed  speech  we  are  reading  in  old 
age.     That  printed  page,  how  poor  and   faint  a  copy    of 
that  thrilling  eloquence  !  how  we  miss   the  speaker's  pierc- 
ing, vibrating  tones,  his  flashing  eye,  his  flashing  face  !   And 
yet  that  printed  page  in  some  dim  way  recalls  those  tones, 
recalls  that   face,  and  stirs  us  somewhat  as  we  then  were 
stirred.     Long  years   and  many  avocations  have  somewhat 
effaced  the  impression  he  first  made,  but  the  printed  words 
serve   faintly   to   recall   it.     Thus   it  is  with  our  immortal 
Souls.     They  have  sojourned  in  that  celestial  region  where 
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the  voice  of  Truth  rings  clearly,  where  the  aspect  of  Truth 
is  unveiled,  undimmed.  They  are  now  sojourning  in  this 
fleeting,  flowing  river  of  life,  stung  with  resistless  longings 
for  the  skies,  and  solaced  only  by  the  reminiscences  of  that 
former  state  which  these  fleeting,  broken,  incoherent  images 
of  Ideas  awaken  in  them. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  this  a  mere  poetical  con- 
ception. Plato  never  sacrifices  logic  to  poetry.  K  he  some- 
times calls  poetry  to  his  aid,  it  is  only  to  express  by  it  those 
ideas  which  logic  cannot  grasp,  ideas  which  are  beyond 
demonstration  ;  but  he  never  indulges  in  mere  fancies.  In- 
stead therefore  of  saying  that  Reason  was  occupied  with 
innate  ideas,  he  consistently  said  that  everything  which  the 
senses  did  not  furnish  was  a  reminiscence  of  the  world  of 
Ideas. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  answer  the  question  with 
which  the  last  Section  was  closed, — How  to  ascertain  the 
Truth,  if  Phenomena  are  not  exact  copies  of  Noumena  ?  The 
sensation  awakens  recollection,  and  the  recollection  is  of 
Truth;  the  soul  is  confronted  with  the  many  by  means  of 
Sense,  and  by  means  of  Reason  it  detects  the  One  in  the 
Many ;  i.  e.  the  particular  things  perceived  by  Sense  awaken 
the  recollection  of  Universals  or  Ideas.  But  this  recollection 
of  Truth  is  always  more  or  less  imperfect.  Absolute  Truth 
is  for  the  Gods  alone.  No  man  js  without  some  of  the  divine 
spark.  Philosophers  alone  have  any  large  share ;  and  they 
might  increase  it  by  a  proper  method. 

The  philosophy  of  Plato  has  two  distinct  branches,  some- 
what resembling  what  we  found  in  Parmenides.  The  uni- 
verse is  divided  into  two  parts  :  the  celestial  region  of  Ideas, 
and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomena.  These 
answer  very  well  to  the  modem  conception  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  As  the  phenomena  of  matter  are  but  copies  of  Ideas 
(not,  as  some  suppose,  their  bodily  realization),  there  arises 
a  question  :  How  do  Ideas  become  Matter  ?  In  other  words : 
How  do  Things  participate  in  Ideas?  We  have  already 
mooted  the  question,  intimating  that  it  admitted  of  no  satis- 
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factory  solution ;  nor  does  it ;  and  we  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  Plato  giving,  at  different  times,  two  very  different 
explanations.  These  two  explanations  are  too  curious  to  be 
overlooked.  In  the  RepMhlic,  he  says  that  God,  instead  of 
perpetually  creating  individual  things,  created  a  distinct  type 
(Idea)  for  each  thing.  From  this  type  all  other  things  of 
the  class  are  made.  Thus,  God  made  the  Idea  of  a  bed : 
according  to  this  type,  any  carpenter  may  now  fashion  as 
many  beds  as  he  likes,  in  the  same  way  as  an  artist  may 
imitate  in  his  paintings  the  types  already  created,  but  can- 
not himself  create  anything  new.  The  argument,  as  an 
illustration  of  Plato's  Method,  may  be  given  here  : — 

*  Shall  we  proceed  according  to  our  usual  Method?  That 
Method,  as  you  know,  is  the  embracing  under  one  general 
Idea  the  multiplicity  of  things  which  exist  separately,  but 
have  the  same  name.     You  comprehend  ? 

'  Perfectly. 

'  Let  us  take  anything  you  like.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
multiplicity  of  beds  and  tables  ? 

*  Certainly. 

*  But  these  two  kinds  are  comprised,  one  under  the  Idea 
of  a  bed,  and  the  other  under  the  Idea  of  a  table  ? 

'  Without  doubt. 

'  And  we  say  that  the  carpenter  who  makes  one  of  these 
articles,  makes  the  bed  or  the  table  according  to  the  Idea 
he  has  of  each.  For  he  does  not  make  the  Idea  itself.  That 
is  impossible  ? 

*  Truly,  that  is  impossible. 

*  Well,  now,  what  name  shall  we  bestow  on  the  workman 
whom  I  am  now  going  to  name  ? 

'  What  workman  ? 

'Him  who  makes  what  all  the  other  workmen  make 
separately. 

'  You  speak  of  a  powerful  man  ! 

'  Patience ;  you  will  admire  him  still  more.  This  work- 
man has  not  only  the  talent  of  making  all  the  works  of  art, 
but  also  all  the  works  of  nature  ;  plants,  animals,  everything 


else ;  in  a  word,  himself.     He  makes  the  Heaven,  the  Earth, 
the  Gods  ;  everything  in  Heaven,  Earth,  or  Hell. 

'  You  speak  of  a  wonderful  workman,  truly ! 

'  You  seem  to  doubt  me.  But,  tell  me,  do  you  think  there 
is  no  such  workman  ?  or,  do  you  think  that  in  one  sense  any 
one  could  do  all  this,  but  in  another  no  one  could  ?  Could 
you  not  yourself  succeed  in  a  certain  way  ? 

*  In  what  way  ? 

'  It  is  not  difficult ;  it  is  often  done,  and  in  a  short  time. 
Take  a  mirror  and  turn  it  round  on  all  sides  :  in  an  instant 
you  will  have  made  the  sun  and  stars,  the  earth,  yourself, 
the  animals  and  plants,  works  of  art,  and  all  we  mentioned. 

'  Yes,  the  images,  the  appearances,  but  not  the  real  things. 

'  Very  well ;  you  comprehend  my  opinion.  The  painter  is 
a  workman  of  this  class,  is  he  not  ? 

'  Certainly. 

'  You  will  tell  me  that  he  makes  nothing  real,  although  he 
makes  a  bed  in  a  certain  way  ? 

'  Yes ;  but  it  is  only  an  appearance,  an  image. 

'  And  the  carpenter,  did  you  not  allow  that  the  bed  which 
he  made  was  not  the  Idea  which  we  call  the  essence  of  the 
bed,  the  real  bed,  but  only  a  certain  bed  ? 

'  I  said  so,  indeed. 

'  If,  then,  he  does  not  make  the  Idea  of  the  bed,  he  makes 
nothing  real,  but  only  something  which  represents  that  which 
really  exists.  And,  if  any  one  maintain  that  the  carpenter's 
work  has  a  real  existence  he  will  be  in  error. '^ 

In  the  Timceus,  perhaps  the  most  purely  expository  of  all 
his  works,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the  latest,  Plato  takes 
a  totally  different  view  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  God  is 
there  said,  not  to  create  types  (Ideas) ;  but,  these  types 
having  existed  from  aU  eternity,  God  in  fashioning  Chaos 
fashioned  it  after  the  model  of  these  Ideas.  In  this  view 
there  is  no  participation  in  the  nature  of  Ideas,  but  only  a 
participation  in  their /orm. 
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Whichever  hypothesis  he  adopted  (and  Plato  did  not  much 
care  for  either),  this  conception  of  Heaven  and  Earth  as  two 
different  regions,  is  completed  by  the  conception  of  the 
double  nature  of  the  soul ;  or  rather,  of  two  souls :  one 
Eational  and  the  other  Sensitive.  These  two  souls  are  closely 
connected,  as  the  two  regions  of  Ideas  and  Phenomena  are 
connected.  Neither  of  them  is  superfluous  ;  neither  of  them, 
in  a  human  sense,  sufficient :  they  complete  each  other.  The 
Sensitive  soul  awakens  the  reminiscences  of  the  Eational 
soul ;  and  the  Eational  soul,  by  detecting  the  One  in  the 
Many,  preserves  Man  from  the  scepticism  inevitably  result- 
ing from  mere  sense-hnowledge. 

Thus  did  Plato  resume  in  himself  all  the  conflicting  ten- 
dencies of  his  age ;  thus  did  he  accept  each  portion  of  the 
truth  supposed  to  be  discovered   by  his   predecessors,  and 
reconcile  these  portions  in  one  general  tendency.     In  that 
vast  system,  all  scepticism  and  all  faith  found  acceptance : 
the  scepticism  was  corrected,  the  faith  was  propped  up  by 
more  solid  arguments.     He  admitted,  with  the  sceptics,  the 
imperfection  of  all  sense-knowledge ;  but,  though  imperfect, 
he  declared  it  not  worthless  :  it  is  no  more  like  the  Truth 
than  phenomena  are  like  Ideas ;  but,  as  phenomena  are  in 
some  sort  modelled  after  Ideas,  and  do,  therefore,  in  some 
dim  way,  represent  Ideas,  so  does  sense-knowledge  lead  the 
patient  thinker  to  something  like  the  Truth ;  it  awakens  in 
him  reminiscence  of  the  Truth.     As  Eitter  says,  '  He  shows, 
in  detail,  that  in  the  world  of  sense  there  is  no  perfect  like- 
ness, but  that  an  object  which  at  one  time  appears  like,  is  at 
another  thought  to  be  linlike,  and  is,  therefore,  defective  in 
completeness  of  resemblance,  and  has  at  most  but  a  tendency 
thereto.     The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Beautiful,  the  Good, 
the  Just,  the  Holy,  and  with  all  that  really  is  ;  in  the  sensible 
world  there  is  nothing   exactly   resembling   them,  neither 
similar  nor   dissimilar;    all,   however,   that   possesses    any 
degree  of  correspondence  with  these  true  species  of  being  is 
perceived  by  us  through  the  senses,  and  thereby  reminds  us 
of  what  truly  is.     From  this  it  is  clear  that  he  had  previously 
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seen  it  somewhere,  or  been  conscious  of  it,  and,  as  this  could 
not  have  been  in  the  present,  it  must  have  been  in  some 
earlier  state  of  existence.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  this  doctrine  and  the  view  of  sensible 
objects,  which  represents  them  as  mere  copies  or  resem- 
blances of  the  super-sensible  truth ;  for,  even  in  perception, 
a  feeling  arises  upon  the  mind,  that  all  we  see  or  hear  is  very 
far  from  reaching  to  a  likeness  to  that  which  is  the  true 
being  and  the  absolutely  like ;  but  that,  striving  to  attain,  it 
falls  short  of  perfect  resemblance;  and  consequently,  the 
impressions  of  the  sense  are  mere  tokens  of  the  eternal  ideas, 
whose  similitude  they  bear,  and  of  which  they  are  copies.' 

The  monotheistic  tendency  of  Plato's  speculations  has 
been  one  great  source  of  the  veneration  in  which  his  works 
have  been  held  by  Christian  thinkers.  In  this  there  has  been 
exaggeration,  and  injustice  to  his  predecessors.  We  have 
already  noticed  in  Xenophanes  an  energetic  protest  against 
the  polytheistic  conceptions  of  his  day,  a  protest  far  more 
sweeping  than  is  to  be  found  in  Plato,  who  was,  to  speak 
candidly,  somewhat  of  a  trimmer,  and  who  carefully  abstained 
from  any  open  disregard  of  the  popular  creed.  But  not  only 
Xenophanes,  all  the  pre-Socratic  thinkers  were  more  or  less 
consciously  at  variance  with  the  popular  theology ;  and  the 
whole  cuiTent  of  speculation  set  towards  monotheism,  in 
Greece,  as  in  the  East.  Although,  therefore,  we  find  in 
Plato  a  tacit  admission  of  the  popular  polytheism,  we  also 
find  his  speculations  pointing  unmistakably  towards  mono- 
theism ;  the  existence  of  the  inferior  Gods  was  not  im- 
pugned, but  they  were  subordinated  to  the  Supreme. 

In  the  same  way  as  Plato  sought  to  detect  the  One  amidst 
the  Multiplicity  of  material  phenomena,  and,  having  detected 
it,  declared  it  to  be  the  real  essence  of  matter,  so  also  did  he 
seek  to  detect  the  One  amidst  the  Multij)licity  of  Ideas,  and, 
having  detected  it,  declared  it  to  be  the  Good.  What  Ideas 
were  to  Phenomena,  God  was  to  Ideas :  the  widest  generali- 
zation. God  (the  Good)  was  thus,  the  One  Being  comprismg 
within  himself  all  other  Beings,  the  I//  kol  TroXXa,  the  Cause 
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of  all  tilings,  celestial  and  terrestrial :  the  supreme  Idea. 
Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  Platonic  cosmology— whether 
God  created  Ideas,  or  whether  he  only  fashioned  unformed 
matter  after  the  model  of  Ideas— we  are  equally  led  to  the 
conviction,  that  God  represented  the  supreme  Idea  of  all 
Existence ;  the  great  Intelligence,  source  of  all  other  Intel- 
ligences ;  the  Sun  whose  light  illumined  creation.  God  is 
perfect,  ever  the  same,  without  envy,  wishing  nothing  but 
good  :  for,  although  a  clear  knowledge  of  God  is  impossible 
to  mortals,  an  approximation  to  that  knowledge  is  possible  : 
we  cannot  know  what  he  is,  we  can  only  know  what  he  is 
like.  He  must  be  good,  because  self-sufficing ;  and  the  world 
is  good,  because  he  made  it.  Why  did  he  make  it?  God 
made  the  world  because  he  was  free  from  envy,  and  wished 
that  all  things  should  resemble  him  as  much  as  possible  ;  he 
therefore  persuaded  Necessity  to  become  stable,  harmonious, 
and  fashioned  according  to  Excellence.  Yes,  persuaded  is 
Plato's  word ;  for  there  were  two  eternal  Principles,  Intelli- 
gence and  Necessity,  and  from  the  mixture  of  these  the  world 
was  made;  but  Intelligence  persuaded  Necessity  to  be 
fashioned  according  to  Excellence."^  He  arranged  chaos 
into  Beauty.  But,  as  there  is  nothing  beautiful  but  Intelli- 
gence, and  as  there  is  no  Intelligence  without  a  Soul,  he 
placed  a  Soul  into  the  body  of  the  World,  and  made  the 
World  an  animal. 

Plato's  proof  of  the  world  being  an  animal  is  too  curious 
a  specimen  of  his  analogical  reasoning  to  be  passed  over. 
There  is  warmth  in  the  human  being  ;  there  is  warmth  also 
in  the  world ;  the  human  being  is  composed  of  various  ele- 
ments, and  is  therefore  called  a  body  ;  the  world  is  also  com- 
posed of  various  elements,  and  is  therefore  a  body ;  and,  as 
our  bodies  have  souls,  the  body  of  the  world  must  have  a 
soul ;  and  that  soul  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  our  souls, 
as  the  warmth  of  the  world  stands  to  our  wai-mth.f     Having 

*  Me fJLiy fifing  yhp  oZv  ri  tou8c  rod  k6(T(xov  ytveais  i^  iLvdyKffS  rt  »rat  vov  ovardfffCDS 
iycvvfldifj  vov  5€  apdyKTjs  apx^vros  r<f  irddfiv  ai/r^v  tuv  yiyvofjLfvuv  ra  vXuara 
iwl  t5  jSf'XTto-Toi/  &yciv. — TimcBUS,  p.  66. 

t  Phikhiis,  pp.  170-1. 
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thus  argued  the  world  to  be  an  animal,  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  conceive  that  animal  as  resembling  its  creator,  and 
human  beings  as  resembling  the  universal  animal,  to  irav 
^5)ov.  As  soon  as  the  World,  that  image  of  the  eternal 
Gods,  as  soon  as  that  vast  Animal  began  to  move,  live,  and 
think,  God  looked  upon  his  work,  and  was  glad.^ 

But,   although  God   in   his    goodness   would   have    made 
nothing   evil,   he   could   not   prevent    the   existence   of    it. 
Various  disputes  have  been  warmly  carried  on  by  scholars, 
respecting  the  nature  of  this  Evil  which  Plato  was  forced  to 
admit.       Some   have    conceived   it   nothing   less   than   the 
Manichsean  doctrine.     Thus  much  we  may  say :  the  notion 
of  an  antagonist  principle  is  inseparable  from  every  religious 
formula :  as  God  can  only  be  Good,  and  as  Evil  does  cer- 
tainly exist,  it  must  exist  independently  of  him ;  it  must  be 
eternal.     Plato  cut  the  matter  very  short  by  his  logical  prin- 
ciple,— that  since  there  was  a  Good,  there  must  necessarily 
be  the  contrary  of  Good,  namely.  Evil.     If  Evil  exists,  how 
does  it  exist,  and  where  ?     It  cannot  find  place  in  the  celes- 
tial region  of  Ideas.     It  must  therefore  necessarily  dwell  in 
the  terrestrial  region  of  phenomena  :  its  home  is  the  world  ; 
it  is  banished  from  heaven.     And  is  not  this  logical?     What 
is  the  world  of  phenomena  but  an  imperfect   copy  of  the 
world  of  Ideas,  and  how  can  the  imperfect  be  the  purely 
Good  ?     When  ideas  are  '  realized,'  as  the  Pantheists  would 
say,  when  Ideas,  pure  immutable  essences,  are  clothed  in 
material  forms,  or  when  matter  is  fashioned  after  the  model 
of  those  Ideas,  what  can  result  but    imperfections?     The 
Ideas  are  not  in  this  world :  they  are  only  in  a  state  of 
becoming,  ovtms  oura,  not  yiyvo/xsva.     Phenomena  are  in  their 
very  nature  imperfect :  they  are  perpetually  striving  to  exist 
as  realities.     In  their  constitution  there  is  something  of  the 
divine :  an  image  of  the  Idea,  and  some  participation  in  it ; 
but  more  of  the  primeval  chaos. 

*  'Hs  5*  KiyT}9(y  avrh  koI  C<^v  4vev6ri(r€  rwv  dtS^wf  dftov  yeyovhs  HyaXfia  6  yfvvfiffas 
irarhp,  rjydadr}  re  Koi  (ixppavdfh  Irt  Sq  (xaWov  ^fioiov  rrphs  rh  irapdbfiyixa  iirevorja-fv 
iLTTfpydffaardai. —  TiiruBUS,  p.  36. 
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Those,  therefore,  who  say  thab  Plato  thought  that  '  Evil 
was  inlierent  in  matter,'  though  expressing  themselves  loosely, 
express  themselves  on  the  whole  correctly.  Matter  was  the 
great  Necessity  which  Intelligence  fashioned.  Because  it 
was  Necessity  and  unintelligent,  it  was  Evil,  for  Intelligence 
alone  can  be  good.^ 

Now,  as  this  world  of  phenomena  is  the  region  where  Evil 
dwells,  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  escape  from  it. 
And  how  escape  ?  By  suicide  ? — No.  By  leading  the  life  of 
the  Gods ;  and  every  Platonist  knows  that  the  life  of  the 
Gods  consists  in  the  eternal  contemplation  of  Truth,  of  Ideas. 
Thus,  as  on  every  side,  are  we  forced  to  encounter  Dialectics 
as  the  sole  salvation  for  man. 

From  the  above  explanation  of  the  nature  of  Evil,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  Plato's  saying,  that 
the  quantity  of  Evil  in  this  life  exceeded  that  of  the  Good ;  it 
exceeds  it  in  the  proportion  that  phenomena  exceed  noumena, 
— that  matter  exceeds  Ideas. 

But  although  Evil  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
in  constant  struggle  with  Good.  What  is  this  but  the 
struggle  of  Becoming  ?  And  man  is  endowed  with  Free  Will 
and  Intelligence:  he  may  therefore  choose  between  Good 
and  Evil.f  And  according  to  his  choice  will  his  future  life  be 
regulated.  Metempsychosis  was  a  doctrine  Plato  borrowed 
from  Pythagoras ;  and  in  that  doctrine  he  could  find  argu- 
ments for  the  enforcement  of  a  sage  and  virtuous  life,  which 
no  other  afforded  at  that  epoch. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  arguments  whereby  Plato 
proves  the  existence  of  God ;  for  we  have  been  forced  to  pass 
over  many  details  :  but  we  cannot  close  this  chapter  without 
alluding  to  an  argument  often  used  in  modern  times,  and 

*  In  the  Laws,  x.  pp.  201-2,  he  curiously  distinguished  the  vous  from  the  ypvxii 
in  this  manner.  The  \pvx-h  (vital  principle)  is  the  self-moving  principle ;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  sometimes  moved  to  bad  as  well  as  to  ffood  {ru>v  t6  a-yaOwv  alriav 
thai  rpvx^v  Kol  rS)v  kukwv),  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  other  principle  which 
should  determine  its  direction.  He  therefore  makes  vods  (intelligence)  the  prin- 
ciple which  determines  the  soul  (whether  the  soul  of  the  world  or  of  man,  it  is  the 
same)  to  good  ;  and  &yoia  (ignorance — want  of  nous)  which  determines  it  to  evil. 

t  Laws,  X.  p.  217. 
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seldom  suspected  to  have  had  so  ancient  an  upholder— God 
IS  proved  i<y  exist  by  the  very  feeling  of  affinity  to  his  nature 
which  stirs  within  our  souls. 

Such  opinions   as   those  above   set  down  were  certainly 
expressed  by  Plato  at  different  iimesl  but  we  again'warn  the 
reader  against  supposing  them  to  have  been  his  constant 
views.    They  are  taken  from  works  written  at  wide  intervals, 
and  bearing  considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  in  those 
very  works  there  are  occasional  glimpses  of  a  startling  doc- 
trine, namely,  that  man  is  but  the  plaything  of  God,  who 
alternately  governs  and  forsakes  the  world.     The  first  clause 
of  this  sentence  seems   derived  from  Heraclitus,  who  said, 
that  'making  worlds  was  the  sport  of  Demiurges.'     Plato's 
words  are  these :  dvOpcowop  Be  Oeov  ri  irair^vlov  dvai  (j^smX^- 
iVf^epov :  and  this  is  said  to  be  man's  greatest  excellence.^ 
The   second   clause   is   fonnally  expressed   by  Plato   thus: 
'  God,'  he  says,  '  alternately  governs  and  forsakes  the  world  ; 
when  he  governs  it,  things  go  on  well :  it  is  the  age  of  gold ; 
when  he  forsakes  it,  the  world  suddenly  turns  round  in  a 
contrary  orbit— a  fearful  crisis  takes  place,  all  things  are 
disordered,  mundane   existence   is  totally  disarranged,  and 
only  after  some  time  do  things  settle  down  to  a  sort  of  order 
though  of  a  very  imperfect  kind.' f     The  wisest  word  he  has 
uttered  on  Theology  is  one  rarely  quoted,  and  not  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  theologians,  namely,  that  we  know  nothing 
about  the  Gods,  '  the  speculations  about  the  Gods  are  simply 

speculations  about  the  opinions  men  form  about  the  Gods.' 

Cratyliis,  p.  401. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  talked  in  modern  times  of 
TO  KaXop,  '  the  Beautiful,'  as  conceived  by  Plato,  and  this  by 
persons  who  never  read  a  line  of  his  works,  that  we  must 
devote  a  few  sentences  to  it. 

The  bond  which  unites  the  human  to  the  divine  is  Love 
And  Love  is  the  longing  of  the  Soul  for  Beauty  ^  the  in- 
extinguishable desire  which  like  feels  for  like,  which  th^ 


*  Laws,  vii.  p.  32. 


t  Politicus,  p.  280. 
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diYinity  within  ua  feels  for  thp  clivini|:j  rpvp^l^^  fr.  najr^ 
Beauty.  This  is  the  celebrated  Platonic  Love,  which,  from 
having  originally  meant  a  communion  of  two  souls,  and  that 
in  arigidly  dialectical  sense^  has  been  degraded  to  the  ex- 
pression of  maudlin  sentiment  between  the  sexes.  Platonic" 
love  meant  ideal  sympathy ;  it  now  means  the  love  of  a 
sentimental  young  gentleman  for  a_ woman  he  cannot  or  will 
not  marry. 

But  what  is  Beauty  ?     Not  the  mere  flattery  of  the  senses. 
It  does  not  consist  in  harmonious  outlines  and  resplendent 
colours  :  these  are  but  the  indications  of  it.    Beauty  is  Truth. 
It  is  the  radiant  image  of  that  which  was  most  splendid  in 
the  world  of  Ideas.     Listen  to  Plato's  description  of  it  in  the 
Phcedrus : — '  For,  as  we  have'  already  said,  every  human  soul 
has  actually  seen  the  Eeal  Existences,  or  it  would  not  have 
come  into  a  human  shape.     But  it  is  not  easy  for  all  of  them 
to  call  to  mind  what  they  then  saw ;  those,  especially,  which 
saw  that  region  for  a  short  time  only,  and  those  which,  having 
fallen  to  the  earth,  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  turned  to 
injustice,  and  consequent  oblivion  of  the  sacred  things  which 
were  seen  by  them  in  their  prior  state.     Few,  therefore, 
remain  who  are  adequate  to  the  recollection  of  those  things. 
These  few,  when  they  see  here  any  image  or  resemblance  of 
the  things  which  are  there,  receive  a  shock  like  a  thunderbolt, 
and  are  in  a  manner  taken   out   of  themselves;    but,  from 
deficiency  of  comprehension,  they  know  not  what  it  is  which 
so  affects  them.     Now,  the  likenesses  which  exist  there  of 
Justice  and  Temperance,  and  the  other  things  which  the 
soul   honours,   do   not  possess   any  splendour;    and   a  few 
persons  only,  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  aid  of  dull,  blunt, 
material  organs,  perceive  the  terrestrial  likenesses  of  those 
qualities,  and  recognize  them.      But  Beauty  was  not  only 
most  splendid  when  it  was  seen  by  us  forming  part  of  the 
heavenly  possession  or  choir,  but  here  also  the  likeness  of  it 
comes  to  us  through  the  most  acute  and  clear  of  our  senses, 
that  of  sight,  and  with  a  splendour  which  no  other  of  the 
terrestrial  images  of  supercelestial  Existences  possess.    They, 
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then,  who  are  not  fresh  from  heaven,  or  who  have  been  cor- 
rupted, are  not  vehemently  impelled  towards  that  Beauty 
which  is  aloft  when  they  see  that  upon  earth  which  is  called 
by  its  name  ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  venerate  and  worship  it, 
but  give  themselves  up  to  physical  pleasure  after  the  manner 
of  a  quadruped.  But  they  who  are  fresh  from  those  divine 
objects  of  contemplation,  and  who  have  formerly  contem- 
plated them  much,  when  they  see  a  godlike  countenance  or 
form,  in  which  celestial  beauty  is  imaged  and  weU  imitated, 
are  first  struck  with  a  holy  awe,  and  then,  approaching, 
venerate  this  beautiful  object  as  a  god,  and,  if  they  were  not 
afraid  of  the  reputation  of  too  raving  a  madness,  would  erect 
altars,  and  perform  sacrifices  to  it. 

'  And  the  warmth  and  genial  influence  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  which  beauty  generates  around  itself,  entering 
through  the  eyes,  softens  and  liquefies  the  inveterate  indurat 
tion,  which  coats  and  covers  up  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wings,  and  prevents  them  from  growing.     This  being 
melted,  the  wings  begin  to  germinate  and  increase,  and  this, 
like  the  growing  of  the  teeth,  produces  an  itching  and  irri- 
tation which  disturbs  the  whole  frame  of  the  soul.     When, 
therefore,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  object,  the 
induration  is  softened  and  the  wings  begin  to  shoot,  the  soul 
is  reheved  from  its  pain  and  rejoices ;  but  when  that  object 
is  absent,  the  liquefied  substance  hardens  again,  and  closes 
up  the  young  shoots  of  the  wings,  which  consequently  boil 
up  and  throb,  and  throw  the  soul  into  a  state  of  turbulence 
and  rage,  and  will  neither  allow  it  to  sleep  nor  remain  at 
rest,  until  it  can  again  see  the  beautiful  object  and  be  re- 
lieved.    For  this  reason  it  never  willingly  leaves  that  object, 
but  for  its  sake  deserts  parents,  and  brothers,  and  friends, 
and   neglects   its   patrimony,   and   despises    all   established 
usages  on  which  it  valued  itself  before.     And  this  affection 
is  Love.' 

The  reader  is  doubtless  by  this  time  familiar  enough  with 
the  Platonic  philosophy  to  appreciate  this  passage.  He  will 
see  the  dialectical  meaning  of  this  poetical  myth.     He  will 
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comprehend^  also,  that  the  PJatonic  Love  is  naturaUy  more 
aEEropriate  between  two  men,  maafer  and  pupil,  than  between 
„the  two  sexes;  because  it  is  then^urer,  and  less  disturbed 
bj^other  feelings. 

Beauty  is  the  most  vivid  image  of  Truth :  it  is  divinity 
in  its  most  perceptible  form.  But  what  is  the  Good  ?  The 
Good,  TO  ariaOov,  is  God,  but  God  considered  in  the  abstract. 
Truth,  Beauty,  Justice,  are  all  aspects  of  the  Deity ;  Good- 
ness is  his  nature.  The  Good  is  therefore  incapable  of  being 
perceived ;  it  can  only  be  known  in  reflection.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  sight,  and  also  the  cause  of 
the  objects  of  sight  growing  and  being  produced,  so  also  the 
Good  is  the  cause  of  science,  and  the  cause  of  being  to 
whatever  is  the  object  of  science :  and,  as  the  sun  itself  is 
not  sight,  nor  the  object  of  sight,  but  presides  over  both ;  so 
also  the  Good  is  not  science,  nor  the  object  of  science,  but  is 
superior  to  both,  for  they  are  not  the  Good,  but  goodly. 

Plato  was  a  Socratist.  But  his  speculations  on  Ideas, 
Eeminiscence,  Metempsychosis,  God,  etc.  were  not  learned 
from  Socrates,  who  occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with 
Ethical  topics ;  and  it  is  in  Ethics,  therefore,  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  Plato  most  resembling  him. 

Plato's  ethical  opinions  are  deductions  from  certain 
abstract  logical  premises,  not  from  investigations  into  human 
nature.  Thus,  when  ^engaged  with  the  discussion  of  parti- 
cular sciences,  he  resolves  them  into  the  science  of  Good ; 
when  engaged  with  the  particular  virtues,  he  resolves  them 
into  the  virtue  of  Science.'  ^  Everywhere  the  Good  and  the 
True  are  convertible  terms,  and  Virtue  is  the  same  as  Science. 
There  is,  moreover,  considerable  contradiction  in  his  various 
works  on  this,  as  on  other  points.  In  one  dialogue  [Timcem) 
he  advocates  Free  WiU;  in  another  {Hipp ias  Minor),  Fatalism. 
Sometimes  vice  is  involuntary,  at  other  times  voluntary : 
sometimes,  indeed  generally,  vice  is  nothing  but  ignorance ; 
elsewhere,  as  we  have  shown,  vice  is  said  to  be  partly  ignorance 
and  partly  incontinence.     Virtue  is  said  to  be  Science;  yet 

*  Abcheb  Butleb,  Lectures,  ii.  61. 
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Knowledge  alone  does  not  constitute  Happiness,  nor  can 
Virtue  be  taught. 

Although  many  passages  may  be  quoted  which  contain 
pure  and  profound  moral  views,  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
chimerical  any  attemj)t  to  deduce  from  his  works  an  ethical 
system.  AU  that  can  safely  be  relied  on  is  general  views, 
such,  for  instance,  as  his  subordination  of  Ethics  to  Dialectics. 
M.  De  Gerando  well  observes,  '  he  did  not  found  his  ethics 
on  a  principle  of  obligation,  on  the  definition  of  duty,  but  on 
the  tendency  to  perfection.' 

In  Plato's  Ethics  the  passions  are  entirely  set  aside ;  they 
are  regarded  as  disturbances  in  the  moral  economy.  Virtue 
is  purely  a  matter  of  intelligence;  and  the  intellect  has 
therefore  not  only  a  regulative  office,  but  the  supreme 
direction  of  all  action."^  Now,  as  Chamfort  admirably  said, 
'  the  Philosopher  who  would  set  aside  the  passions  resembles 
a  Chemist  who  would  extinguish  his  fire.'  We  are  all  aware 
that  it  is  very  common  '  to  know  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong 
pursue  ; '  that  the  passions  not  only  disturb  the  regulative 
action  of  Reason,  but  positively  triumph  over  it ;  and  that 
morals  are  our  mores,  our  habits,  as  much  as  our  beliefs. 

The  Ethics  of  Plato  might  suit  the  inhabitants  of  another 
world;  they  are  useless  to  the  inhabitants  of  this.  His 
Politics  are  his  Ethics  applied  to  the  State,  and  labour  under 
the  same  errors. 

The  Republic  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  his  works ;  and  so  slow  has  been  the  progress  of  social 
science,  compared  with  every  other  science,  that  many  of  the 
views  Plato  has  there  put  forth  are  still  entertained  by  very 
serious  thinkers ;  whereas  his  views  on  psychology  seldom, 
his  views  on  physics  never  find  a  defender. 

The  weakness  of  man  is  the  cause  why  States  are  formed. 
As  he  cannot  suffice  to  himself,  he  must  live  in  society.   This 


*  We  cannot  interrupt  our  exposition  with  any  examples ;  they  are  too  numerous. 
But  we  may  remind  the  student  of  that  passage  in  the  Gorgias  respecting  the 
misery  of  the  unjust  man,  in  which  Plato  endeavours  to  prove  that  he  who  does 
an  injury  suffers  more  than  he  who  endures  it. 
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society  sliould  be  an  image  of  man  himself.  The  faculties 
which  belong  to  him  must  find  a  proper  field  of  activity  in 
society  ;  and  this  vast  union  of  intellects  should  form  but  one 
intelligence.  Thus  man's  virtues  are,  1,  (fipovricns,  wisdom ; 
2,  dpBpsla,  fortitude ;  3,  a(i)<^po<Tv\7},  temperance ;  4,  Bikqio- 
ci^fPT),  justice.  The  State^  therefore,  must  have  its  Eulers, 
the  philosophers,  who  will  represent  wisdom ;  its  Soldiers, 
who  will  represent  fortitude ;  its  Craftsmen  and  burghers, 
who  will  represent  temperance.  Justice  is  a  quality  which 
must  be  shared  by  all  classes,  as  lying  at  the  root  of  all 
virtuous  action. 

In  wisdom  and  justice  we  have  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
Plato's  doctrine  :  justice  is  wisdom  in  act.  The  office  of  the 
Eulers  is  therefore  to  ordain  such  laws  as  will  eventually  pre- 
vent all  injustice  in  the  State.  Their  first  care  will  be  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  citizens  just  notions  respecting 
the  Deity.  All  those  who  attribute  to  the  Deity  the  passions 
and  imperfections  of  men  must  be  banished :  hence  the 
famous  banishment  of  the  poets,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  This  law,  pushed  to  its  rigorous  conclusions,  is  the  law 
of  fanaticism.  Whatever  the  Eulers  believed  respecting 
Eeligion,  was  to  be  the  Eeligion  of  the  State.  Strange  that 
a  pupil  of  Socrates  should  have  advocated  a  law,  the  operation 
of  which  caused  his  master's  condemnation  !  But  there  are 
other  causes  for  the  banishment  of  the  poets  besides  their 
fictions  respecting  the  Gods.  They  enervate  the  soul  by 
pictures  of  immoderate  desires  ;  they  give  imitations  of  the 
vices  and  follies  of  men  ;  they  overstep  the  limits  of  that 
moderation  which  alone  can  balance  the  soul.  Even  the 
musicians  are  to  be  banished ;  those  at  least  who  are  plain- 
tive and  harmonious.  Only  the  Phrygian  and  the  Dorian 
music  can  be  admitted ;  the  one  impetuous  and  warlike,  the 
other  calm. 

There  is  a  germ  of  Stoicism  in  Plato,  and  that  germ  is  here 
seen  developed.  A  measured  equability  of  mind  was  his 
ideal  of  human  happiness,  and  anything  which  interfered 
with  it  was  denounced.  Poetry  and  music  interfered  with  this 


equability,  and  so  did  conjugal  love.  As  the  State  could  not 
subsist  without  children,  children  must  be  begotten.  But 
parents  are  foolishly  fond;  they  are  avaricious  for  their 
children ;  ambitious  for  them.  Husbands  are  also  foolishly 
fond.  To  prevent  these  disturbances  of  good  order,  Plato 
ordains  community  of  wives,  and  interdicts  parentage.  Wo- 
men are  to  be  chosen  for  marriage  as  brood-mares  are  chosen. 
The  violent  women  to  be  assorted  to  the  mild  men  ;  the  mild 
to  be  assorted  to  violent  men.  But  the  children  belong  to 
the  State.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be  consigned  to  the  State 
Nurses,  who  will  superintend  their  early  education.  Because 
children  manifest  different  capacities,  Plato  thought  with 
St.  Simon,  that  each  citizen  should  be  ranked  according  to 
his  capacity,  the  State  undertaking  to  decide  to  which 
class  the  young  man  should  belong.  But,  if  domestic  life  is 
thus  at  a  blow  sacrificed  to  the  public  good,  do  not  imagine 
that  women  will  lose  their  occupations.  No :  women  must 
share  with  men  the  toils  of  war  and  agriculture.  The  female 
dog  guards  sheep  as  well  as  the  male  ;  why  should  not  the 
woman  guard  the  State  ?  "^  And,  as  some  few  women  mani- 
fest a  capacity  for  philosophy,  those  few  will  share  with  men 
the  government.  With  community  of  wives  and  children,  it 
is  natural  that  community  of  property  should  be  joined. 
Property  is  the  great  disturber  of  social  life ;  it  engenders 
crimes  and  luxuries  which  are  scarcely  better  than  crimes. 
Property,  therefore,  must  be  abolished.  The  State  alone 
has  riches. 

In  one  word,  the  Family,  no  less  than  the  individual,  is 
sacrificed  to  the  State ;  the  State  itself  being  an  Abstraction. 
Like  the  Utoi^ists  of  modem  days,  Plato  has  developed  an  a 
priori  theory  of  what  the  State  should  be,  and  by  this  theory 
all  human  feelings  are  to  be  neglected;  instead  of  developing 
a  theory  a  posteriori,  i.  e.  from  an  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  human  wants  and  feelings. f 

*  This  is  Plato's  own  illustration, 

t  In  the  Laws,  many  of  the  political  and  social  notions  are  modified ;  hut  the 
general  theory  is  the  same. 
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This  is  all  logically  deduced  by  him.  He  makes  a  Republic 
which  has  philosophers  for  its  rulers,  consequently  ab- 
stractions for  its  laws  ;  philosophy  in  his  conception  dealing 
only  with  abstractions.  Believing  in  no  higher  reality  than 
TJniversals,  of  which  individual  things  were  but  vanishing 
appearances,  believing  in  the  perturbing  and  disturbing 
influence  of  Sense  and  Passion,  the  philosopher  necessarily 
strove  to  suppress  aU  individuality  and  to  stifle  all  passion. 
Aristotle  saw  where  the  initial  weakness  lay— in  the  disregard 
of  the  individual  and  his  needs. 


I  here  close  this  necessarily  imperfect  account  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  thinkers  that  has  ever  lived;  and  in 
closing  it  I  can  only  indicate  in  a  few  words  the  general 
sources  of  that  influence  over  and  above  the  genius  of  the 
writer  which  has  charmed  even  those  who  have  disregarded 
his   opinions.     His   works    are   full    of    speculative   yeast: 
he    touches    on    aU    subjects,   and    agitates  whatever  he 
touches.     The  sceptical  play  of  his  intellect  moves  freely 
amid   the   most  arduous   and  subtle  problems.     He   starts 
fresh  views,  and  irritates  the  mind  to  research.     His  unrest- 
ing activity  communicates  itself  to  the  reader.     His  daring 
ingenuity,  which  never  stops  at  an  absurdity,  and  sometimes 
reaches  a  plausibility,  if  not  a  truth,  captivated  students ; 
his  lofty  views  and  splendid  reputation  made  them  eager  to 
find  his  plausibilities  true.     Over  Christian  philosophy   he 
exercised   a  vast    and  acknowledged   influence,    and    over 
metaphysical  philosophy  scarcely  less.     He  gave  a  criterion 
to  the  Subjective  Method,  which  remained  unmodified  until 
Descartes.    If,  with  all  his  genius  and  with  aU  his  activity,  he 
failed  to  establish  any  one  important  truth,  and  failed  even 
to  enrich  the  world  with  many  minor  truths,  if,  in  short,  the 
only  direct  result  of  aU  his  efi'orts  is  that  of  making  men 
occasionaUy  conscious  that  they  have  no  tenable  grounds 
for  their  opinions,  the  reason  of  this  is,  I  believe,  that  on 
the  Subjective  Method  no  permanent  truth   can   be   esta- 
blished. 
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SEVENTH  EPOCH. 

Philosophy  for  the  first  time  assumes  the  systematic  form 
of  a  body  of  doctrine^  all  its  conclusions  respecting 
existences  being  referred  to  principles  of  Logic — 
The  criterion  stated  by  Plato  is  systematized  and 
applied  by  Aristotle — A  method  of  proof  takes  its 
place  among  the  chief  instruments  of  thought. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Life  of  Aristotle. 

STAG  IRA — which,  Boeckh  says,  should  be  written  Sta- 
geiros — was  a  town  in  Northern  Greece,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Strymonic  Gulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Contezza) 
just  where  the  coast  begins  to  take  a  southerly  bend.  Its 
situation  has  been  compared  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  Immediately  south,  a  promontory,  like  the 
Punta  della  Campanella,  and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude, 
i-uns  out  in  an  easterly  direction,  thus  effectually  screen- 
ing the  little  town  and  its  harbour,  Capros,  from  the  stormy 
^squalls  of  the  ^gean.  Stagira  is  said  to  resemble  Sorrento, 
not  only  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  coast  lines,  but  also 
in  the  terraced  windings  of  its  multitudinous  orange  and 
lemon  groves.^ 

In  this  picturesque  seaport,  Aristotle  was  bom,  B.C.  384, 
that  is,  exactly  one  century  after  the  birth  of  Herodotus ; 

*  Blakesley,  Ljfe  of  Aristotle,  p.  12. 
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one  century  before  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  the  execution  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  two  centuries  before  the  death  of  Philopoemen, '  the  last 
of  the  Greeks,'  when  the  Achaean  league  dissolved  before  the 
Roman  power,  and  Greece  merged  her  splendid  existence  in 
the  dependence  of  a  Roman  province. 

His  father,  Nicomachus,  was  a  physician  and  an  Ascle- 
piad  ;  but  whether  he  had  any  better  claim  to  the  honour  of 
descent  from  ^sculapius  than  so  many  others  who  usurped 
the  title,"^  or  simply  belonged  to  the  famous  guild,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  a  physician  of 
repute,  attached  to  Amyntas  II.,  the  father  of  the  Mace- 
donian Philip. 

It  is  unknown  how  long  he  remained  at  Stagira  before 
accompanying  his  father  to  the  court  of  Amyntas,  at  Pella, 
where  he  learned  to  know  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
Philip,  who  was  hereafter  to  befriend  him.  Everything  at 
this  epoch  is  conjecture,  and  conjecture  may  amuse,  but  can- 
not instruct. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  lost  his  father.  This  is 
the  next  isolated  fact  which  has  been  recorded,  and  it  is 
important.  He  thus  became  his  own  master,  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  fortune  ;  a  perilous  condition  to  most  youths ; 
the  temptation  to  squander  his  fortune  in  frivolous  dissipation 
must  have  been  great,  and  could  only  be  withstood  by  an 
unusual  seriousness  of  mind,  or  unusual  felicity  in  his  social 
connections.  So  plausible  is  the  supposition  that  a  youth 
thus  circumstanced  will  be  ruined,  that  idle  gossip,  which 
always  flits  about  a  celebrated  name,  invented  a  story 
of  his  having  wasted  his  means,  and  having  been  reduced 
to  sell  drugs  for  a  subsistence;  a  story  which,  however, 
found  refutation  even  among  the  ancients,  and  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  known  facts  of  his  subsequent 
career. 

He  was  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  rich.    Athens,  the  glory 

*  See  Harless  :  De  Medicis  Veteribus  'Asclepiades '  diciis,  a  work  only  known  to 
me  at  second  hand. 
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of  the  world,  though  her  political  sun  was  setting,  the  lumi- 
nous centre  of  Philosophy  and  Art,  beckoned  to  him,  as  Rome 
and  Florence  beckon  to  the  students  of  our  day.      Plato 
taught  there,  and  might  admit  him  to  the  groves  of  the 
Academy.     To  listen  to  this  '  old  man  eloquent,'  was  a  rare 
attraction,   and  naturally  it  drew  him  to  Athens.     Arrived 
there,  he  found  that  Plato  was  absent.     Awaiting  the  great 
teacher's  return,  he  qualified  himself  for  discipleship  by  three 
years  of  arduous  study.     Had  he  squandered  his  wealth  in 
dissipation,  as   the   babblers   reported,   he   could   not  have 
collected  the  treasure  of  books  which  he  is  known  to  have 
bought ;  for  in  those  days  it  was  almost  as  costly  to  create  a 
library  of  books  as  in  our  own  to  create  a  gallery  of  pictures."^ 
To  collect  books  and  to  read  them  are  not  always  the  same 
thing.      With  him  they  were  one ;  and  Plato,  aUuding  to 
the   extraordinary   passion   he   displayed,   called   him    'the 
reader.'     His  writings  show  how  diligently  he  had  studied 
aU  accessible  literature ;  and  it  is  to  his  punctilious  quota- 
tion of  his  predecessors   that  we  are  greatly  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  many  fragments  of  ancient  thought.     So 
little  justice   is    there   in    Bacon's   sarcasm,   that  like   an 
Eastern  despot  he   strangled  his  rivals  in  order  to  reign 
peaceably.f 

♦  According  to  Gellius,  he  paid  for  the  works  of  Speusippus  alone  three  Attic 
talents,  that  is  about  700/.  of  our  money,  a  sum  not  to  be  spared  out  of  the  profits 
of  drug-selling  unless  by  a  merchant  prince.  In  our  own  days  1,000/.  has  been 
paid  for  a  rare  edition  of  an  Italian  poet ;  but  that  was  merely  the  avidity  of  a 
collector's  furor  backed  by  the  wealth  of  an  English  nobleman.  Curious  details 
on  the  price  of  books  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  read  in  Mubatgei  :  Bissertazwne 
sopra  rantichita  Italiane,  Diss.  XLIII.  Compare  also  Heerkn  :  Geschichte  der 
Classischen  LUtcratur  im  Mittelalter,  Werke,  1822,  IV.  In  our  days  of  cheap 
literature— cheap,  because  we  have  cheap  paper,  and  that  because  we  wear  linen 
instead  of  woollen  clothes— these  details  seem  to  render  the  darkness  of  the  dark 
ages  more  intelligible. 

t  Aristotle's  precepts,  no  less  than  his  practice,  answers  this  accusation.  See 
Metaph.  II.  1,  995  ;  De  Mo,  I.  10,  279 ;  and  Le  Anima,  I.  1.  Bacon  simply 
echoed  Patrizio,  whose  enmity  was  virulent  and  avowed,  and  who  declares  that 
one  cause  of  this  hatred  was  the  abuse  which  Aristotle  heaps  on  the  writers  from 
whom  his  best  ideas  are  stolen.  Patritii  :  Discmdonum  Penpateticarum  tomi 
quatuor,  BAle,  1581,  from  which  learned  but  untrustworthy  work  some  moderns 
have  largely  drawn.     The  first  volume  contains  a  life  and  a  list  of  the  extant 
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When  Aristotle  came  to  Athens  the  splendour  of  her 
life  was  fast  departing,  and  near  at  hand  was  the  tower- 
ing greatness  of  Macedon,  so  soon  to  overshadow  her  on  the 
plains  of  Cheeroneia.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  and  was  rising  on  the  Age  of  Alexander.  For  sixty 
years  Pericles  had  ceased  to  thunder  from  the  bema ;  had 
ceased  to  communicate  his  agitating  stimulus  to  art  and 
politics;  had  ceased  to  adorn  the  beautiful  city  with  his 
munificence  and  taste.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were 
gone  ;  and  the  grand  and  pathetic  drama  they  had  unfolded 
to  applauding  thousands,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Cha}remon,  Cleophon,  and  Theodectes  (the  last  the  friend 
of  Aristotle),  whose  efforts  to  make  rhetoric  supply  the 
place  of  poetry  pointed  unmistakably  towards  decline.  Aris- 
tophanes no  longer  laughed  at  the  absurdities,  and  scourged 
the  corruptions  of  his  time,  in  riotous  and  reckless  farces, 
which  too  often  wilfully  misrepresented  persons  and  ideas 
essentially  wise  and  noble.  No  great  prose  writer  except 
Xenophon  remained ;  not  one  poet  of  eminence. 

But  if  a  sunset,  it  was  still  a  glorious  sunset,  with  some 

works,  with  an  account  of  all  the  Peripatetics.     In  the  third  book  there  is  a 
valuable  collection  of  the  passages  in  which  A.  refers  to  his  own  writings ;  a  col- 
lection subsequently  used  and  expanded  by  Ritteii,  but  without  the  acknowletlg- 
meut  due  in  such  a  case.     The  second  volume  gives  an  exposition  of  the  points  of 
agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  A.  and  Pkto,  and  the  older  writers.     In  the 
third  volume  the  points  of  difference  are  noted.    In  the  preface  he  complains  of  the 
insults  to  philosophers  (p.  291-2),  and  sarcastically  adds  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  Hippocrates.     (Some  modern*',  coupling  this  supposed  silence  with  the  silence 
of  THrcYDiDES,  have  argued  that  Hippocrates  lived  after  ^Vristotle  ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  Hippocrates  is  mentioned,  and  in  the  Politics  there  is  a  sketch  of  his  views  on 
climate.)     In  the  fourth  volume  Patrizio  gives  full  expression  to  his  antagonism. 
Giordano  Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  own  opposition  to  the  peripatetic  system,  speaks 
with  measureless  contempt  of  Patrizio,  as  •  un  stereo  di  pedante  Italiano  clie  ha 
imbrattati  tanti  quinterni  con  le  sue  discussione  peripatetiche,'  and  vows  that  he 
has  not  understood  the  Stagirite,  but  only  read  and  reread  him,  '  cucito,  scucito  e 
conferito  con  mill'  altri  greci  autori  amici  e  nemici  di  quello,  et  al  fine  fatta  una 
grandissima  fatica  non  sola  senza  profitto  alcuno,  ma  etiam  con  un  grandissimo 
sproposito.'     Be  la  Causa  Principio  et  Uno  {Opere  Ital.,  Leipzig,  1830),  I.  250. 
Patrizio   had  many  admirers   and   imitators;   a  notable  one   is  Basso,  Philos. 
Naturalis  adcerstis  Aristofelem,  libri  xii.  Elzevir,   1649.      I  have   not   had  the 
courage  to  extend  my  wanderings  further  through  this  rubbish  of  denunciation 
and  criticism  heaped  up  by  the  iconoclasts. 


splendour  of  the  after-glow.  Great  memories  swelled  am- 
bitious minds.  Powerftd  vibrations  were  stiU  felt  from 
Salamis,  Marathon,  and  Plaieea.  Isocrates  upheld  the 
renown  of  Athenian  eloquence;  and  the  greater  Demos- 
thenes was  preparing  for  his  matchless  displays.  Praxi- 
teles was  at  work  upon  statues,  the  very  copies  of  which 
were  for  centuries  to  be  the  despair  of  artists.  Scopas, 
the  sculptor  of  the  immortal  Mobe  and  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
had  enchanted  the  Athenians  with  his  Furies.  Diogenes, 
with  drastic  energy,  despised  the  citizens  from  his  tub.  The 
schools  were  crowded  with  listeners  to  many  teachers.  In 
every  direction  there  was  intellectual  activity  and  social 
ferment.  A  young,  keen  intellect  would  find  there  abun- 
dant stimulus. 

As  years  ripened  his  intelligence,  and  free  intercourse 
with  eminent  men  procured  him  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunity of  display,  Aristotle  gradually  won  for  himself  a  fore- 
most position.  He  came  there  a  raw  ambitious  youth,  not 
only  with  the  disadvantages  of  inexperience,  but  with  those 
disadvantages  of  accent  and  manner  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
supercilious  Athenians— the  Frenchmen  of  antiquity — made 
him  seem  almost  a  barbarian.  These,  however,  he  soon 
modified.  One  fact  recorded  of  him — that  he  was  somewhat 
given  to  foppery  in  costume — implies  an  eager  sensitiveness 
to  approbation,  which  would  have  directed  his  attention  to 
anything  provincial  in  his  air.  Keen,  witty,  logical,  and 
learned,  he  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  in  that  city  of  talkers 
could  hold  his  own  with  the  best ;  not  even  refraining  from 
controversy  with  his  great  master.  Without  pretending  to 
decide  the  much  vexed  question  of  his  ingratitude  towards 
Plato,  I  must  express  my  own  disbelief  in  the  accusation ; 
although  it  is  very  credible,  and  by  no  means  derogatory  to 
him,  that,  differing  from  his  master  in  cast  of  mind,  as  well  as 
on  certain  fundamental  points  of  philosophy,  he  should  often, 
during  the  seventeen  years  they  were  together,  have  been 
seduced  into  warm,  and  sometimes  irritating,  discussion  with 
one  whom,  on  the  whole,  he  considered  as  the  noblest  of 
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thinkers.  All  opposition  is  apt  to  be  construed  as  an  offence  ; 
and  if  Aristotle's  criticisms  and  allusions  to  Plato  are  not 
always  remarkable  for  their  judicial  calmness,  they  have 
never  any  approach  to  irreverence.  Often  in  antagonism- 
how  could  this  sincerely  be  avoided?— he  is  never  in  hos- 
tihty  to  Plato.  Indeed,  in  the  Ethics,  he  complams  of  the 
necessity  of  attacking  doctrines  held  by  'dear  friends,' 
adding— 'It  is  our  duty  to  slay  our  own  flesh  and  blood 
where*' the  cause  of  Truth  is  at  stake,  especially  as  we  are 
philosophers ;  loving  both,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  give  the 
preference  to  Truth.'  It  is  a  timidity  unworthy  of  a 
noble  mind  to  shrink  from  intellectual  opposition,  as  an 
offence  against  friendship,  and  to  suppress  convictions  for 
fear  of  mis-construction. 

Aristotle  remained  twenty  years  at  Athens.  During 
seventeen  of  these  years,  Plato  was  first  his  master,  and  then 
his  friend.  His  health  was,  like  that  of  most  ardent  brain- 
workers,  delicate.  He  was  short  and  slender  in  person  ;  he 
had  small  eyes,  and  an  affected  Usp.  Somewhat  given  to 
sarcasm  in  conversation,  he  made,  of  course,  many  enemies. 
On  hearing  that  some  one  had  vituperated  him  in  his  ab- 
sence he  humorously  said,  '  If  he  pleases,  he  may  beat  me 
too— in  my  absence.'  His  heart  was  kind,  as  was  manifest 
in  certain  acts,  and  is  expressed  in  this  saying,  '  He  who 
has  many  friends  has  no  friends,'  which  profoundly  touches 
the  very  core  of  the  subject,  and  may  be  paired  off  with  this 
other  saying  of  his,  'A  friend  is  one  soul  in  two  bodies.' 
When  asked  how  we  should  behave  towards  friends,  he  said, 
'  As  we  should  wish  them  to  behave  towards  us.' 

Advancing  age  and  development,  no  less  than  the  deci- 
dedly scientific  bias  impressed  upon  his  studies,  necessarily 
caused  him  to  take  up  an  independent  position  with  respect 
to  Plato,  who  had  Uttle  taste  for  physical  science,  and  whose 
intellect  naturaUy  withdrew  from  those  very  subjects  to  which 
his  young  rival  was,  by  nature  and  early  bias,  strongly 
determined.  Without  absolutely  opening  a  rival  school, 
Aristotle  gradually  gathered  round  him  a  circle  of  admirers, 
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and  began,  during  the  last  years  of  his  Athenian  residence, 
to  give  lectures.^ 

Among  the  listeners  was  Hermias,  the  tyrant  (or  ruler) 
of  Atarneus,  and  to  him,  by  invitation,  Aristotle  went,  on 
quitting  Athens,  after  Plato's  death.  His  companion  on 
this  journey  was  Xenocrates,  the  best  loved  of  Plato's 
disciples.  What  was  the  object  of  their  visit  ?  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Hermias  invited  them  to  frame  a  political 
constitution.  The  scheme,  if  such  it  were,  was  frustrated  by 
the  assassination  of  Hermias,  and  the  fall  of  Atarneus  into 
Persian  hands.  The  two  philosophers  escaped  to  Mytilene, 
carrying  with  them  Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  their 
friend  and  patron ;  and  Aristotle  subsequently  married  her, 
out  of  compassion  for  her  defenceless  position,  and  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  his  murdered  friend.  Worthy 
of  special  reprobation,  as  indicating  the  peculiar  infelicity 
with  which  calumny  often  selects  its  points  of  attack,  is  the 
fact  that  his  friendship  for  Hermias,  and  generosity  toward 
P^^hias,  furnished  the  cruel  thoughtlessness  of  scandal  with 
its  bitterest  accusations.  Here  once  more  may  be  seen  how 
in  this  life  men  are  punished  for  their  virtues  ;  as  a  set-off, 
perhaps,  to  the  rewards  which  often  crown  their  vices.  So 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  ancient  scandals, 
that  some  call  Pythias  the  daughter,  and  others  the  concu- 
bine, of  Hermias.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  slight  objection  to  both 
these  assertions  that  Hermias*  was  an  eunuch. 

To  the  memory  of  Hermias  he  raised  a  statue  at  Delphi, 
with  an  inscription ;  on  which  act  was  founded  a  charge 
of  impiety.  Nor  was  the  memory  of  Pythias,  who  died  after 
giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  less  honoured  by  the  grateful 
husband.  In  his  will  he  enjoined  that  her  bones  should 
be  laid  beside  his  own. 

He  had  not  long  been  at  Mytilene  before  he  received 


*  The  story  of  his  having  practised  medicine  at  this  time,  which  is  founded  on 
his  interest  in  that  art,  is  refuted  by  his  express  statement  in  the  work  Be  Divina- 
tionr,  I.  463,  that  in  medicine  he  was  only  one  of  the  laity,  though  accustomed  to 
philosophize  upon  it. 
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from  Philip  of  Macedon  the  magnificent  offer  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  the  young  Alexander.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  reputation,  while  at  Athens,  must  have  been 
considerable.  To  Macedon  he  went.  His  princely  pupil  was 
then  fourteen  :  young  enough  to  receive  a  determining  bias, 
old  enough  to  revere  the  intellectual  force  which  impressed 
that  bias.  The  respectful  love  which  men  of  fine  intellect 
and  generous  sympathies  so  gladly  give  to  their  first  in- 
structors is  well  expressed  in  the  saying  of  Alexander,  that 
he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his  own  father  ;  for  if  to 
the  one  he  owed  life,  to  the  other  he  owed  that  which  made 
life  valuable. 

That  the  tutor  and  pupil  might  promenade  in  the  cool 
shade  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  Philip  caused  a  gym- 
nasium to  be  built  in  a  grove ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  days 
of  Plutarch,  the  traveller  might  still  see  the  shady  walks 
[irspi'TraToi)  with  their  stone  seats  for  resting-places.     Aris- 
totle remained  seven  years  in  Macedon;  but  only  four  of 
these  were  given  to  the  education  of  the  prince,  who  at 
eighteen  became   Keo:ent.     Thus   while   Demosthenes   was 
thundering  against  the  ambition  of  Philip,  who  claimed  for 
Macedon  the  hegemony  of  Greece,  Aristotle  was  stimulating 
and  enlarging  the  mind  of  Alexander,  who  was  soon  to  carry 
the  silver  shields  of  Macedon  from  Syria  to   Egypt,  from 
Candahar  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.     Popular  fiction  makes  the  great  teacher  accompany 
the  great  conqueror  on  this  splendid  expedition ;  and  one 
regrets  that  this  is  a  fiction.     There  was,  indeed,  other  work 
for  Aristotle  to  do,  which  the  life  of  camps  would  hardly 
have  advanced.     Still  the  expedition  would  have  been  a  vast 
experience  for  him  ;  and  his  observing  mind  could  not  have 
beheld  that  varied,  shifting  panorama  without  great  result. 
To  have  passed  with  the  conquering  hosts  to  Tyre ;  to  have 
witnessed  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  ;  to  have  lived  through 
the  agitations  of  the  day  at  Arbela,  when  the  coimtless  hosts 
of  Darius  were  assembled  on  the  plain  beneath  the  Koordish 
mountains,  and  there  were  slaughtered  like  sheep ;  to  have 
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witnessed  the  successive  subjection  of  Babylon  and  Susa, 
of  Persepolis  and  Ecbatana ;  and  finally  to  see  the  young 
Dionysus,  maddened  with  the  insolence  of  success,  cut  off 
suddenly  in  his  youth ;  these  were  grand  experiences  which 
one  regrets  to  think  were  lost  to  Aristotle. 

Although,  as  I  said,  the   relation  between  master  and 
pupil  lasted  only  four  years,  the  relation  of  friendly  counsel 
on  the   one  side,  and   magnificent   gratitude  on  the  other, 
continued.     Had  it  not  been  for  Alexander's  princely  aid, 
Aristotle's  enormous  collections  could  not  have  been  made. 
The  aid  is  unexampled.     It  is  said,  but  not  on  trustworthy 
authority,  that  Alexander  presented  him  with  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  talents,  which  represents  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money.      Few  critical  readers  will 
believe  that ;  and  Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Historia 
Animalium,  quotes  with  approbation  the  estimate  of  a  prede- 
cessor, who  calculates  that  the  whole  revenue  of  Macedon 
would  not  have  furnished  such  a  sum.     Still  if  we  make 
liberal  deductions,  and  strike  off  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  it 
leaves  a  splendid  surplus.     The  enormity  of  the  exaggeration 
points  to  an  enormous  sum.     Add  to  this  the  statement  of 
Pliny,  that  Alexander  gave  orders  to  his  hunters,   game- 
keepers, fishermen,  and  bird-catchers  to  famish  the  philo- 
sopher with  all  the  material  he  might  desire— an  order  which 
at  once  placed  several  thousand  men  at  his  service.^     But  at 
the  same  time  remember  it  is  Kiny  who  makes  the  statement, 
and  for  untrustworthiness  of  statement  he  cannot  easily  be 
surpassed ;  so  that  even  here  an  immense  exaggeration  may 
be  suspected ;  and  to  sum  up,  remember  that  although  Aris- 
totle must  have  had  a  large  collection  of  materials  before  he 
could  have  written  his  work  on  animals,  Humboldt  declares 


»  Alexandre  Magiio  roge  inflammato  cupidine  animalium  naturas  noscendi, 
delogataque  hac  commentatione  Aristoteli,  summo  in  omni  doctrina  viro,  aliquot 
millia  hominum  in  totius  Asije  Grseciaeqne  tractu  parere  jussa,  omnium  quos 
venatus,  aucupia,  piscatusque  alebant;  quibusque  vivaria,  armenta,  alvearia, 
piscina'  aviaria  in  cura  erant;  ne  quid  usquam  genitum  ignoraretur  ab  eo.'— 
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that  there  is  no  trace  in  that  work  of  any  acquaintance  with 
animals  first  known  through  Alexander's  expedition. 

After  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  B.C.  335,  Aristotle  re- 
appeared in  Athens.  He  found  the  Academy  already  occu- 
pied by  his  friend  Xenocrates ;  so  that  some  other  place  had 
to  be  sought  where  he  might  open  a  school.  This  he  found 
at  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lykeios,  founded  by  Pisistratus,  and  embellished 
by  Pericles.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  the  Athenian 
gymnasia,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  edifices  surrounded  with 
gardens,  avenues,  and  a  sacred  grove.  It  had  its  spacious 
courts  with  porticos,  theatres  for  professors,  covered  pro- 
menades, baths,  an  arena  for  wrestling  matches,  and  a 
stadium  for  foot-races.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  paint- 
ings ;  the  gardens  and  walks  were  furnished  with  seats.  But 
we  must  not  suppose,  as  many  suppose,  that  this  establish- 
ment was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  or  that 
he  had  any  voice  in  its  affairs.  He  simply  received  permis- 
sion to  teach  in  the  morning  and  evening  at  the  peripatosy 
a  permission  which  was  the  more  acceptable  because  the 
shady  walks  offered  facilities  to  his  accustomed  habit  of 
walking  to  and  fro  during  the  delivery  of  lectures.  The 
name  of  Peripatetics  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
given  to  his  disciples  on  account  of  this  habit ;  but  as, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Theophrastus  and  Lycon,  the 
lecture-place  itself  was  named  o  rrspiTraTo?,  the  locality  pro- 
bably gave  the  title  to  his  school.  This  suggestion  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  practice  in  other  cases ;  for  we  find  the 
schools  designated  by  the  places  where  they  were  founded, 
unless  when  some  peculiarity  in  doctrine  gave  Jhe  title  :  thus 
the  Academy,  the  Porch,  the  Garden,  Megara,  and  Gyrene, 
severally  gave  names  to  schools;  but  never  was  a  name 
borrowed  from  some  casual  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of 
lecturing.  Moreover,  Aristotle  was  by  no  means  singular  in 
this  practice  of  promenading  while  he  taught. 

*  Matter:  Hist,  de  TEcoJe  ct Alexandrie,  Paris,  1840,  I.  30. 
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For  thirteen  years  he  continued  teaching,  and  composing 
his  immortal  treatises ;  powerfully  impressing  the  crowd  of 
eager  disciples,  but  probably  regarded  with  angry  suspicion 
by  the  patriots,  owing  to  his  connection  with  Alexander. 
And  now  came  the  electric  shock,  shaking  Athens  to 
her  foundations,  and  agitating  her  with  tumultuary  hopes  : 
the  Great  Conqueror  was  no  more  !  At  once,  and  with 
exultant  energy,  the  anti-Macedonian  party  took  the  lead 
in  public  affairs.  Aristotle  necessarily  was  in  peril ;  for 
although,  in  truth,  his  life  had  been  blameless  of  political 
intrigue,  and  no  colourable  accusation  could  be  raised  against 
him  on  that  score,  if  only  because  he  was  excluded  from 
political  influence  ;^  yet  as  a  foreigner,  a  philosopher,  and  a 
friend  of  Macedon,  he  was  trebly  odious  to  the  political 
leaders ;  and  a  pretext  for  accusation  was  raised  on  a 
ground  where  such  pretexts  are  always  easily  raised  and  are 
always  dangerous — irreligion.  He  was  accused  of  blasphemy, 
and  of  paying  divine  honours  to  mortals.  And  who  were 
these  mortals  he  had  honoured?  His  friend  and  his  wife. 
The  charge  may  seem  frivolous  ;  but  too  well  he  knew  the 
temper  of  the  multitude  to  hope  that  the  absurdity  of  the 
charge  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  safety.  Mobs  seldom 
reason,  rarely  examine.  The  blameless  life  and  lofty  soul 
of  Socrates  had  been  no  defence  against  the  charges  of 
Meletus;  and  Aristotle  quitted  Athens,  'not  to  give  the 
Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  committing  a  sacrilege 
against  philosophy.' 

He  retired  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  There  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  exposed  the  calumnies 
circulated  about  him.  But  his  health,  always  delicate, 
and  severely  tasked  hj  unremitting  study,  rapidly  gave 
way.  The  Athenians,  on  his  refusal  to  appear  in  answer 
to  the  summons  of  the  Areopagus,  deprived  him  of  citizen- 
ship, and  all  the  honours  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him. 
An   idle   sentence   of  death   was   passed;  but   nature   had 

*  This  political  attitude  is  conspicuously  set  forth  in  Mr.  Congreve's  intro- 
duction to  his  edition  of  the  Politics,  London,  1855. 
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already  written  that  sentence  in  terms  that  were  not  idle. 
He  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  322,  only  a 
few  months  before   the   great   orator,    Demosthenes,   also 

an  exile. 

His  will,  which  may  be  read  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  tells 
of  his  thoughtful  kindness.  His  daughter  Pythias,  his  son 
Nicomachns,  his  adopted  son  Nicanor,  and  his  concubine 
Herpyllis,  are  all  duly  provided  for,  and  some  of  his  slaves 
are  emancipated,  others  rewarded. 

The  purposes  of  this  History  render  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
various  writings  which  have  passed  under  his  name,  had  I 
the  scholarship  which  could  justify  such  a  digression.     The 
curious  reader  will  easily  find  abundant  material  on  this  and 
all  cognate  points.     We  have  here  rather  to  consider  the 
nature  of  his  achievements.     The   first  thing  which  must 
strike  every  one  is  their  encyclopaedic  extent,  unrivalled  in 
the  history  of  literature.     In  all  branches  of  science  then 
cultivated  he  was  proficient.     He  wrote  on  Politics,  giving 
the  outlines  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  constitutions ;  even 
the  little  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  is  still  extant,  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  works  yet  written  ;  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  who  knew  it  by  heart,  declared  that  he  found  it 
of  daily  service  in  its  application  to   our   own  time.     His 
Ethics,  Ehetoric,  and  Logic  are  still  by  many  held  to  be 
authoritative  and  unsurpassed.     His  Metaphysics  would  of 
itself  suffice  to  found  a  great  renown.     His  fragment   on 
Poetics  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  ancient  critical 
writings.     And  as  if  these  were  not  titles  enough,  we  must 
now  add  the  several  scientific  works  which  form  the  special 
object  of  this  volume ;  these  embrace  Physics,  Astronomy, 
Zoology,   Comparative   Anatomy,   and   Psychology.      With 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  we  may  say :  *  His  seal  is  upon  all  the 
sciences,  and  his  speculations  have  mediately  or  immediately 
determined  those  of  all  subsequent  thinkers.'   Hegel,  though 
of  a  less  fervid  temperament,  expresses  himself  with  greater 
emphasis  :  '  He  penetrated  into  the  whole  universe  of  things, 
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and  subjected  its  scattered  wealth  to  intelligence ;  and  to 
him  the  greater  number  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe 
their  origin  and  distinction.'^ 

Such  an  intellectual  phenomenon  must  always  excite 
astonishment.  Let  us  form  what  opinion  we  may  of  his 
philosophy,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration  of  the  vigour 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  mind.  Nor  is  this  his  only 
claim.  He  is  admirable  for  the  intense  urgency  of  his  mind 
in  seeking  scientific  explanations  of  phenomena,  at  a  period 
when  such  explanations  were  novelties ;  and  for  the  domi- 
nant inductive  tendency  which  led  him  on  all  subjects  to 
collect  the  facts  before  reasoning  on  them.  The  contrast  he 
presents  to  Plato  in  this  respect  is  as  much  to  his  advan- 
tage as  the  contrast  in  respect  of  literary  power  is  to  his 
disad  vantage,  t 

*  Hegel:   Vorlesungen  uber  die  Gcsch.  dcr  Philos.,  1833,  II.  298. 

t  The  contrast  is  felicitously  presented  by  Maurice  in  the  following  passage : 
♦  The  student  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato  to  those  of  Aristotle  is  struck  first 
of  all  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  dramatic  form  and  that  dramatic  feeling  with 
which  he  has  become  fitmiliar.  The  living  human  beings  with  whom  he  has 
conversed  have  passed  away.  Prodicus,  Protagoras,  and  Hippias  are  no  longer 
lounging  upon  their  couches  amidst  groups  of  admiring  pupils ;  we  have  no  walks 
along  the  walls  of  the  city,  no  readings  beside  the  Ilissus,  no  lively  symposia 
giving  occasion  to  high  discourses  about  love,  no  Critias,  recalling  the  stories  ho 
had  heard  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  he  became  a  tyrant,  of  ancient  and 
glorious  republics ;  above  all,  no  Socrates  forming  a  centre  to  those  various 
groups.  Some  little  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  so  many  clear  and  beautiful  pictures 
will  be  felt,  perhaps,  by  every  one,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  readers  will 
believe  that  they  have  ample  compensation  in  the  precision  and  philosophical 
dignity  of  the  treatise  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  dialogue.' — Moral  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy^  1850,  I.  162. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Aristotle's  Method. 


All  philosophy  is  either  an  objective  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lations of  Things,  or  a  subjective  inquiry  into  the  relations 
of  Ideas.  We  begin  by  forming  conceptions  of  phenomena, 
and  then  we  proceed  to  inquire  how  those  conceptions  were 
reached;  in  the  second  inquiry  we  have  to  lay  bare  the 
genesis  of  our  knowledge,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  discriminate 
between  its  objective  and  subjective  elements ;  between  what 
is  given  by  the  external  order,  and  what  is  brought  by  the 
mind.  This  separation  has  been  attempted  with  more  or 
less  success  in  all  ages  of  philosophy ;  but  it  was  only  in 
Kant  that  it  was  attempted  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  its 
speculative  importance.  We  shall  in  the  course  of  our 
survey  have  many  opportunities  of  watching  the  attempt; 
and  we  must  fix  our  attention  on  Aristotle  as  the  first  who 
arranged  speculative  questions  in  such  a  systematic  form 
as  stimulated  and  suggested  the  research.  He  not  only 
resumed  all  the  speculations  of  his  predecessors,  and  placed 
them  in  a  clearer  light  by  his  redistribution  of  their  ques- 
tions,— he  not  only  condensed  the  vacillating  vapours  of 
philosophy  into  tangible  systems,  he  constructed  an  Orga- 
non  whereby  all  research  might  be  carried  on, 

Plato  had  rightly  discerned  that  science  could  only  be  of 
TJniversals  (as  we  should  say,  general  propositions) :  the  great 
question  which  presented  itself  following  this  was  :  How  do 
we  arrive  at  these  general  propositions  ?  What  are  these 
XJniversals?  And  the  importance  of  this  question  is  seen 
when  we  reflect  that,  widely  as  modem  science  differs  from 
ancient  science,  both  agree  in  founding  their  principles  on 
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general  propositions,  the  difference  arising  in  the  routes  by 
which  these  propositions  have  been  sought,  and  the  gua- 
rantees they  offer.  In  modern  science  universals  are  the 
highest  generalities  of  accurate  quantitative  research.  Often 
transcending  the  limits  of  actual  experience,  they  are  always 
founded  on  experience,  and  are  strictly  conformable  with  all 
we  know,  or  think.  As  abstract  expressions  of  the  observed 
order  they  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  displaced  by  ex- 
pressions more  accurately  representing  that  order.  They 
are  recognized  as  purely  subjective.  In  ancient  science  they 
were  never  suspected  to  have  no  objective  reality.  They 
were  by  most  thinkers  believed  to  exist  quite  independently 
of  the  knowing  mind ;  and  it  was  the  primary  aim  of  science 
to  find  them  as  existences;  when  found,  they  needed  no 
confrontation  with  reality,  they  were  self-disclosed  and  self- 
sustained. 

It  is  here  that  the  fundamental  difference  between  ancient 
and  modern  philosophy  begins,  and  it  is  only  another  form 
of  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Subjective  and 
Objective  Methods.  In  Aristotle  we  are  called  upon  to 
salute  the  dawn  of  the  Objective  Method,  although  many 
centuries  had  to  elapse  before  that  dawn  could  widen  into 
day.  From  causes  which  I  have  elsewhere  explained,"^ 
the  continued  employment  of  the  Subjective  Method  was 
inevitable ;  nevertheless  Aristotle  may  be  truly  styled  the 
father  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy,  since  he  first  announced 
its  leading  principles ;  and  announced  them  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  precision  not  surpassed  by  Bacon  himself. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  radical  defect  in  his  conception  of 
Method,  but  it  is  a  defect  not  less  visible  in  the  Novum 
Organum,  and  is  common  to  all  the  systematic  expositions 
of  Method  that  have  yet  been  published.  This  defect  is 
the  absence  of  the  due  recognition  of  Verification.  All 
writers  implicitly  recognize  Verification  as  the  inseparable 
attendant  of  Observation,  Induction,  and  Deduction;   but 


*  Aristotle:  A  Chapter  from  tJie  History  of  Science  ^  pp.  45-100. 
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they  do  not  explicitly,  and  emphatically,  assi^  to  it  the 
primary  importance  it  should  have ;  they  do  not  trace  in 
its  neglect  the  cause  of  every  failure.  Overlooking  this 
defect,  men  have  expressed  surprise  at  the  unquestionable 
fact  that  Aristotle  and  Bacon  failed  egregiously  in  scientific 
research,  in  spite  of  their  conception  of  scientific  Method ; 
and  this  failure  has  sometimes  been  made  a  ground  for 
denying  the  value  claimed  for  Method.  But  the  seeming 
contradiction  disappears  on  close  examination.  The  failure 
is  then  traced  to  a  radical  imperfection  in  the  Method. 
A  discrepancy  is  disclosed  between  the  principles  which 
Aristotle  and  Bacon  implicitly  taught,  and  the  principles 
they  actually  employed. 

We  will  first  inquire  what  those  principles  were.  In  direct 
opposition  to  Plato,  who,  denying  the  validity  of  the  senses, 
made  intuitions  the  ground  of  all  true  knowledge,  Aristotle 
sought  his  basis  in  sensuous  perception.  Anticipating  Bacon, 
he  affirmed  that  it  was  wiser  to  dissect  the  complex  phe- 
nomena of  sense  than  to  resolve  them  into  abstractions — 
'  melius  est  naturam  secare  quam  abstrahere.'  ■**"  His  reliance 
was  on  Experience  and  Induction :  the  one  furnishing  the 
particular  facts,  from  which  the  other  found  a  pathway  to 
general  facts — or  laws.f  Without  sensation  thought  is  im- 
possible. J  Plato  held  that  the  deceptions  of  sense  justified 
scepticism  of  all  sense-knowledge  (aTraTijs  fisarrj  17  Sia  twv 
ofjifMUTcov  aKeyjn?) .  Aristotle,  more  correctly,  taught  that  error 
did  not  arise  from  the  senses  being  false  media,  but  from  the 
wrong  interpretations  we  put  on  their  testimony.  Manifold 
deceptions  may  thence  arise  ;  but  each  sense  speaks  truly  so 
far  as  it  speaks  at  all.§  It  is  from  sense  we  gain  the  know- 
ledge of  particulars.  It  is  from  Induction  we  gain  the 
knowledge  of  universals.     Agreeing  with  Plato  that  Science 

*  Bacon:  Nov.  Org.,  41. 

t  ^ira7«7^  ^h  V  o-^^  twi/  KaBtKaara  iirX  rh  Kad6\ov  t<poZo5.  Topic,  I.  10.  See 
also  Anal.  Post.,  I.  31  ;  Hist.  Animal.,  I.  6. 

I  ohl\  vou  6  vovs  rh  iicrhs  fi^  fitr*  cuV^o-fwj  6vr2.  Be  Sensu,  VI.  445 ;  De 
Anima,  III.  8,  432. 

§  De  Anima,  III.  3  ;  Mctaph.,  IV.  5  ;  and  elsewhere. 
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is   only  concerned  with  universals,  he  affirmed  that  these 
could  only  be  reached  through  experience. 

This  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  experience-philosophy  or 
'  Empiricism,'  so  often  urged  as  a  reproach  against  Aristotle."^ 
Hegel  boldly  denies  the  charge.  Science  regards  the  accu- 
sation as  an  eulggy.  Unhappily,  even  by  Aristotle,  experience 
was  too  frequently  neglected  and  too  carelessly  interrogated. 
The  vigilance  of  scientific  scepticism  was  wanting.  Yet  at 
times  he  seems  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
securing  his  basis  before  attempting  to  build.  '  Let  us  first 
understand  the  facts,  and  then  we  may  seek  for  their  causes."  f 
There  are  many  passages  in  which  he  distinctly  disapproves 
of  the  fatal  tendency  to  eke  out  deficiencies  of  observation  by 
mere  guesses,  and  to  rely  on  those  guesses  as  on  observations. 
Of  such  passages  four  may  here  be  given  : — 

I.  Speaking  of  the  parthenogenesis  of  bees,  he  says, 
'  There  are  not  facts  enough  to  warrant  a  conclusion,  and 
more  dependence  must  be  placed  on  facts  than  on  reason- 
ings, which  must  agree  with  facts.'  t 

II.  Speaking  of  Hybridity,  after  noticing  the  opinions  of 
his  predecessors,  and  even  suggesting  slu  a  priori  argument 
himself,  he  says,  '  But  such  a  proof  is  far  too  abstract  and 
empty  (kepos).  For  reasons  not  drawn  from  the  inherent 
principles  of  things  {tcov  oIkeloov  apx^v)  are  empty,  and  only 
seem  to  explain  them,  just  as  only  those  are  geometrical 
proofs  which  are  deduced  from  geometrical  principles;  so 
also  in  all  other  sciences.  The  empty  argument  seems  potent, 
but  is  powerless.'  § 

III.  Speaking  of  those  who  held  a  certain  astronomical 
view,  he  says,  they  did  so  because  their  thoughts  were  not 
directed  to  the  phenomena  and  the  discovery  of  the  causes, 
but  they  endeavoured  to  make  the  phenomena  correspond 
with    their    opinions.  ||     And    still    more    strongly   in   this 

»  Even  so  late  as  Schleiermachee,  who  urges  it  in  his  History  of  Philosophy. 

t  De  Part.,  I.  1,  639. 

\  De  Gcner.  Animal,  III.  10,  760.  §  Hid.,  II.  8,  748. 

II  De  Cixlo,  II.  13,  293.     Compare  also  ibid.,  p.  294. 
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passage  :  '  These  philosopliers,  treating  of  phenomena,  say- 
things  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  the  phenomena, 
the  cause  of  this  being  that  they  have  not  rightly  conceived 
first  principles,  but  reduce  everything  to  certain  prescribed 
notions  {irpos  rwas  ho^as  oypLcr^ims),  and  they  persist  in  these 
in  spite  of  all  contradiction,  as  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
true  principles,  as  if  these  ought  not  rather  to  be  educed 
from  the  phenomena.'  ^ 

lY.  'The  reason  why  men  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to 
the  facts  is  their  want  of  experience.  Hence  those  accus- 
tomed to  physical  inquiries  are  more  competent  to  lay  down 
the  principles  which  have  an  extensive  application ;  whereas 
others  who  have  been  accustomed  to  many  assumptions  with- 
out the  confrontation  of  reality,  easily  lay  down  principles, 
because  they  take  few  things  into  consideration.  It  is  easy 
to  distinguish  those  who  argue  from  facts  and  those  who 
argue  from  notions.'  t 

Instead  of  distrusting  knowledge  derived  through  the 
senses,  and  placing  unhesitating  reliance  on  knowledge  de- 
rived from  intuitions,  he  declared  that  ideas  are  nothing  but 
the  products  of  reason.  Eeason  separates,  by  abstraction, 
the  particular  objects  from  their  general  relations,  i.e.  those 
relations  which  these  objects  have  in  common.  Anticipating 
modem  Psychology,  he  taught,  confusedly  indeed,  and  not 
always  consistently,  that  intelligence  is  a  late  development ; 
that  the  understanding  is  built  up  from  sensuous  materials  ; 
each  particular  sensation  gives  rise  to  a  sensuous  taste,  and 
the  permanence  of  this  state  is  Memory  ;  from  Memory  arise, 
first,  distinctions ;  and  finally,  after  many  repetitions,  experi- 
ence ;  from  experience  a  pathway  leads  to  Science,  that  path- 
way being  Induction.  Plato  taught  that  all  knowledge  was 
reminiscence — a  revival  of  pre -existent  Ideas.  From  any  one 
Idea  we  can  arrive  at  all  others,  owing  to  the  logical  connec- 
tion existing  between  them.  In  direct  contradiction  to  this, 
Aristotle   maintained  that  complete  knowledge  could  only 

*  De  Ccelo,  III.  8,  306. 

t  De  Gen.  et  Corr.,  I.  2,  316.     Compare  also  De  Partibus,  IV.  5,  679. 


arise  out  of  complete  experience ;  and  he  significantly  points 
out  the  danger  of  the  Platonic  Method,  which  neglects  facts, 
and  rashly  concludes  a  general  proposition  from  a  few  par- 
ticulars.* 

In  indicating  the  way  we  are  to  arrive  at  general  truths, 
he  expresses  himself  with  a  precision  unsurpassed  by  moderns. 
'We  must  not,'  he  says,  'accept  a  general  principle  from 
logic  only,  but  must  prove  its  application  to  each  fact,  for  it 
is  in  facts  that  we  must  seek  general  principles,  and  these 
must  always  accord  with  the  facts. 'f  Nor,  while  thus  insist- 
ing on  Observation,  was  he  wholly  without  a  perception  of 
the  value  of  that  aid  to  inquiry,  which  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  a  modem  invention,  I  mean  Experiment.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  see  its  importance  as  modems  have  seen  it ;  for,  not 
rightly  apprehending  the  necessity  of  Verification,  he  failed 
to  apprehend  the  true  purpose  of  Experiment,  which  is  simply 
a  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  data,  and  conclusions 
hypothetical  or  theoretical.  But  he  refers  to  it,  and  even  to 
vivisection,  often  enough  to  mislead  a  modem  worshipper 
into  the  belief  that  this  great  instrument  of  scientific  re- 
search was  distinctly  recognized  by  him.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  passages  I  have  noticed.  J 

He  refers  to  the  experiment  of  tying  or  removing  the  right 
testis  of  the  male,  previous  to  congress,  in  disproof  of  the 
hypothesis  that  the  sexes  are  derived  from  the  right  and  left 
testes. §  He  refers  to  the  experiment  of  removing  the  eyes 
from  young  birds,  to  show  that  these  organs  are  capable  of 
being  reproduced,  a  capability  not  observed  in  adult  birds.  || 
Although  he  places  the  seat  of  motive  power  in  the  heart, 
yet  he  refers  to  the  experiment  of  removing  the  heart  from 
tortoises,  after  which  they  still  continue  for  some  time  to 

*  De  Gen.  et  Corr.,  I.  2. 

t  De  Animal.  Motione,  I.  698.  Ac*  Z\  rovro  fxh  t^^vov  ry  ^07^  Ka66\ov  Xa^uv, 
i.X\h  Koi  M  rdv  KadiKaffra  Koi  ruv  cuaOrjrwv,  Zi  &ir€p  Koi  rovs  naddXov  ^riTovfitv 
h&yovs,  Koi  d<t>*  S)v  itpapfidrrfiv  ol6fif6a  Sciv  avrois, 

\  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaibe  has  pointed  out  several  others  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  work  La  Meteorologie  cTAristote,  Paris,  1863. 

§  De  Gener.  Animal.,  IV.  1. 

II  Ibid.,  IV.  6. 
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move  ;^  and  to  prove  that  the  nutritive  soul  is  contained  iu 
the  centre,  he  refers  to  the  insects  whose  heads  and  limbs 
may  be  removed  without  destroying  their  vitaUty.  The  fact 
is  incorrectly  stated.  The  separated  head  wiU  live  ahnost  as 
long  as  the  body  ;  and  I  have  often  found  the  hinder  part  of 
a  triton  live  and  move  for  hours  after  its  separation  from  the 

^ody.f 

Aristotle's   opposition  to  the  Ideal  Theory  was   one   of 
Method  no  less  than  of  conclusion;  and,  in  contrast  with 
Plato,  he  seems  like  a  positive  thinker  of  the  modem  school. 
He  does  not  deny  to  Ideas  a  subjective  existence  ;  but  he  is 
completely  opposed  to  their  objective  existence,  which  he  re- 
gards  as  an  empty  and  poetical  metaphor.     He  says,  that  on 
the  supposition  of  Ideas  being  Existences  and  Models,  there 
would  be  several  Models  for  the  same  Thing  ;  since  the  same 
thing  may  be  classed  under  several  heads.     Thus,  Socrates 
may°be  classed  under  the  Ideas  of  Socrates,  of  Man,  of 
Animal,  and  of  Biped  ;  or  Philosopher,  General,  and  States- 
man.    The  '  stout  Stagirite '  not  only  perceived  the  logical 
error  of  the  Ideal  theory,  but  also  saw  how  the  error  ori- 
ginated.    He  profoundly  remarked,  that  Ideas  are  nothing 
but  productions  of  the  Reason,  separating,  by  a  logical  ab- 
straction, the  particular  objects  from  those  relations,  which 
are  common  to  them  aU.     He  saw  that  Plato  had  mistaken 
a  subjective  distinction  for  an  objective  one  ;  had  mistaken  a 
relation,  which  the  understanding  perceived  between  two  ob- 
jects, for  the  evidence  of  a  separate  existence.     The  partisans 
of  the  theory  of  Ideas,  Aristotle  likens  to  those  who,  having 
to  enumerate  the  exact  number  of  things,  commence  by  in- 
creasing the  number,  as  a  way  of  simplifying  the  calculation. 
In  this  caustic  Ulustration  we  may  see  the  nature   of  his 
objection  to  the  Platonic  doctrine.     What,  indeed,  was  the 
Ideal  theory,  but  a  multiplication  of  the  number  of  Exist- 

»  De  liesp.,  XVII.  479.  ,  ^  r     i  ^  •.    i^  4- 

t  Stilling  narrates  that  a  frog  lived,  hopped  about,  and  defended  itself,  for  an 
hour  after  removal  of  its  heart,  and  the  whole  of  its  viscera.     Untcnuchuvgm  uUr 
ie  Functianm  des  Euckeninarks,  1842,  p.  38. 
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ences  ?  Men  had  before  imagined  that  things  were  great, 
and  heavy,  and  black  or  brown.  Plato  separated  the  qualities 
of  greatness,  weight,  and  colour,  and  made  these  qualities 
new  existences. 

Having  disproved  the  notion  of  Ideas  being  Existences, — 
in  other  words,  of  General  Terms  being  anything  more  than 
the  expressions  of  the  Eelations  of  individual  things, — 
Aristotle  was  driven  to  maintain  that  the  Individual  Things 
alone  existed.  But,  if  only  individuals  exist,  only  by  sensation 
can  they  be  known ;  and,  if  we  know  them  by  sensation,  how 
is  the  Universal,  to  KudoXou,  ever  known — how  do  we  get  ab- 
stract ideas  ?  This  question  was  the  more  pertinent  because 
science  could  only  be  a  science  of  the  Universal,  or,  as  we 
modems  say,  a  science  of  general  truths ;  now  inasmuch 
as  Aristotle  agreed  with  Plato  in  maintaining  that  sense 
cannot  furnish  us  with  science,^  which  is  always  founded 
on  general  truths  (Universals),  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
show  how  we  could  gain  scientific  knowledge. 

Plato's  solution  of  the  problem  has  already  been  exhibited ; 
it  was  the  ingenious  doctrine  of  the  soul's  reminiscence  of  a 
former  apprehension  of  truth,  awakened  by  those  traces  of 
Ideas  which  sensation  discovered  in  Things.  This  solution 
did  not  satisfy  Aristotle.  He,  too,  was  aware  that  reminis- 
cence was  indispensable ;  but  by  it  he  meant  reminiscence  of 
previous  experience,  not  of  an  anterior  state  of  existence  in 
the  world  of  Ideas.  By  sensation  we  perceive  particular 
things  ;  by  induction  we  perceive  the  general  in  the  particular. 
Sensation  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge :  but  we  have  another 
faculty  besides  that  of  sensation ;  we  have  Memory.  Having 
perceived  many  things,  we  remember  our  sensations,  and  by 
that  remembrance  we  are  enabled  to  discern  wherein  things 
resemble  and  wherein  they  dififer ;  and  this  Memory  then  be- 
comes an  art  whereby  a  general  conception  is  formed :  this 
art  is  Induction.  The  natural  method  of  investigation,  he 
says,  is  to  collect  all  the  facts  or  particulars,  and  afterwards 
deduce  from  these  the  general  causes  of  aU  things  and  their 

*  Analyt.  Post.,  i.  31. 
u  2 
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actions.^  This  is  accomplished  by  Induction,  the  pathway  from 
particulars  to  generals.  Man  alone  has  this  art.  The  dis- 
tinction between  brutes  and  men  is,  that  the  former,  although 
they  have  Memory,  have  no  Experience  ;  that  is  to  say,  have 
not  the  art  which  converts  Memory  into  Experience— the  art 
of  Induction.     Man  is  the  reasoning  animal. 

That  Aristotle  meant  Induction  by  the  art  of  which  he 
speaks  as  furnished  by  experience,  may  be  proved  by  one 
luminous  passage  of  the  Metaphysics.  '  Art  commences  when, 
from  a  great  number  of  Experiences,  one  general  conception 
is  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases.' f  And,  lest 
there  should  be  any  misimderstanding  of  his  definition,  he 
proceeds  to  illustrate  it.  '  Thus :  if  you  know  that  a  certain 
remedy  has  cured  Callias  of  a  certain  disease,  and  that  the 
same  remedy  has  produced  the  same  effect  on  Socrates,  and 
on  several  other  persons,  that  is  Experience ;  but  to  know 
that  a  certain  remedy  wUl  cure  all  persons  attacked  with 
that  disease  is  Art :  for  Experience  is  the  knowledge  of  in- 
dividual  things  (twj/  KadSKaara)  ;  Art  is  that  of  Universals 

{tcov  KaOokov).^ 

Hear  him  again :  '  Experience  furnishes  the  principles  of 
every  science.  Thus  Astronomy  is  grounded  on  observation  ; 
for  if  we  were  properly  to  observe  the  celestial  phenomena, 
we  might  demonstrate  the  laws  which  regulate  them.  The 
same  applies  to  other  sciences.  If  we  omit  nothing,  that  ob- 
servation can  afford  us  respecting  phenomena,  we  could  easily 
furnish  the  demonstration  of  all  that  admits  of  being  de- 
monstrated, and  iUustrate  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration.'  t  And,  in  another  place,  when  abandoned 
in  his  investigation  by  phenomena,  he  will  not  hazard  an 
assertion.  '  We  must  wait,'  he  says,  '  for  further  phenomena, 
since  phenomena  are  more  to  be  trusted  than  the  conclusion 

of  reason.' 

Looked  at  in  a  general  way,  the  Aristotelian  Method  seems 

*  Analyt.  Post.,  i.  31.;  comp.  also  Hist.  Animal.,  i.  6. 

t  Tlvtrai  5c  rcx^V    8tov   U   iroWwv    rfjs    ifiiruplas   iyvoTjfidruy    Kae6\ov   fxla 
yfvtirai,  irepi  r<av  dfxoloov  uircJXtjvf'jy,  Met.,  l.  1. 
\  Analyt.  Prior.,  i.  30. 
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to  be  the  Method  of  positive  Science ;  but  on  closer  medi- 
tation we  shall  detect  their  germinal  difference  to  be  the 
omission  in  Aristotle  of  the  principle  of  rigorous  Verification 
of  each  inductive  step.  The  value  of  the  truth  expressed  by 
a  Syllogism  does  not  consist  solely  in  its  accurate  distribution, 
but  also  in  the  accuracy  of  its  major  premiss  ;  we  may  form 
imexceptionable  Syllogisms  which  shall  be  absurdly  erro- 
neous, as  when  we  say,  All  black  birds  are  crows ;  This  bird 
is  black:  ergo,  This  bird  is  a  crow.  In  the  physical  and 
metaphysical  speculations  of  the  ancients,  we  are  constantly 
meeting  with  syllogisms  as  perfect  as  this — and  as  absurd  ; 
because  the  ancients  generally  threw  their  ingenuity  into 
logical  deduction,  and  scarcely  ever  into  preliminary  verifi- 
cation. When  Aristotle  therefore  lays  down  as  a  canon  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  generals  from  an  examination  of 
particulars,  his  canon,  admirable  indeed,  needs  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  equal  necessity 
of  Verification.  Contrasted  with  the  Platonic  Method,  Aris- 
totle's is  seen  to  great  advantage.  Plato,  believing  that  the 
stimulus  awakened  by  a  single  idea  would  enable  a  man  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  ideas,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  connection  supposed  to  exist  between  them,  could 
very  well  dispense  with  Induction.  But  Aristotle  main- 
tained that  the  completeness  of  knowledge  is  only  obtainable 
through  completeness  of  experience;  every  single  idea  is 
awakened  in  us  by  a  separate  sensation,  and  only  on  a  com- 
parison of  like  and  unlike  in  phenomena  are  differences 
perceived.  He  complains  of  Plato,  very  justly,  for  neglect- 
ing details  in  haste  to  judge  of  universals. 

Aristotle  had  therefore  a  novel  and  profound  conception  of 
scientific  Method;  but  because  he  did  not — and  indeed  in 
that  age  could  not — confine  himself  to  Experience  and  the 
generalizations  of  Experience,  he  could  not  effectually  carry 
out  his  own  scheme.  His  conception  was  just;  but  the 
application  of  such  a  Method  could  have  led  him  only  a 
short  way,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  Experience  then 
accumulated,   from    which  to   generalize   with   any   effect. 
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Hence  his  speculations  are  not  always  carried  on  npon  tlie 
Method  which  he  himself  laid  down.  Impatient  at  the  in  - 
sufficiency  of  facts,  he  jumps  to  a  conclusion.  Eager,  as  all 
men  are,  to  solve  the  problems  which  present  themselves,  h  e 
solved  them  a  priori.  He  applied  his  Syllogism  before  he 
had  verified  the  exactitude  of  his  premisses. 

The  distinction  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  is,  that  while 
both  admitted  that  science  could  only  be  formed  from  Uni- 
versals,  tcl  naBoXov,  Aristotle  contended  that  such  Universals 
had  purely  a  subjective  existence,  i.e.  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  the  inductions  derived  from  particular  facts.  He, 
therefore,  made  Experience  the  basis  of  all  Science,  and 
Reason  the  Architect.  Plato  mide  Reason  the  basis.  The 
tendency  of  the  one  was  to  direct  man  to  the  observation 
and  interrogation  of  Nature ;  that  of  the  other  was  to  direct 
man  to  the  contemplation  of  Ideas. 

Observe,  I  say  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  Aristotelian 
Method  to  direct  man  to  the  observation  and  interrogation 
of  Nature ;  and  this  tendency  we  see  illustrated  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  peripatetic  school.  But  the  tendency  was  in 
a  great  degree  counteracted  by  the  trammels  of  the  Sub- 
jective Method,  to  which  men  still  clung,  and  by  a  want  of 
due  appreciation  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Verifi- 
cation, whereby  alone  the  Subjective  Method  could  be  dis- 
placed. We  discern  in  Aristotle's  conceptions  of  what 
constituted  proof  the  germs  of  his  logical  failure. 

Science  is  the  co-ordination  of  facts,  the  reduction  of  par- 
ticular facts  to  general  facts.     As  this  can  only  take  place 
through  an  induction  of  universals  from  particulars,  proof 
must  first  lie  in  the  correctness  of  the  induction ;  and  when 
these  universals  have  been  attained,  and  a  deduction  is  made 
from  them  to  some  new  particulars,  proof  lies  in  the  correct- 
ness of  this  deduction.     There  is,  however,  an  initial  dif- 
ficulty:  all  knowledge   rests   upon   antecedent  knowledge. 
We  see  this  in  induction  and  in  demonstration ;  the  one 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  from  particulars  already  known ;  the 
other   starting  from   a  conclusion   already   known,      Plato. 
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evades  this  difficulty  by  referring  all  knowledge  to  reminis- 
cence. This  explanation  Aristotle  rejects.  He  affirms  that 
demonstration  rests  upon  Universals  which  are  in  their  nature 
better  known*  (or,  let  us  say,  more  certainly  apprehended) ; 
whereas  Induction  rests  on  particulars,  which  are  better 
known  to  us.  The  basis  of  Science  is  therefore  an  Inductive 
Syllogism. 

It  is  necessary  to  appreciate  clearly  this  distinction  be- 
tween knowledge  of  universals  and  knowledge  of  particulars. 
He  affirms  that,  although  sensation  is  the  origin  of  all 
knowledge,  the  first  ideas  awakened  in  the  soul  consist  of 
general  ideas.  Thus  a  man  seeing  a  body  at  a  distance  has 
at  first  only  the  general  idea  of  substance ;  on  approaching 
nearer,  and  observing  that  it  moves  spontaneously,  he  has 
the  less  general  idea  of  an  animal.  On  approaching  still 
nearer,  he  recognizes  the  kind  of  animal,  by  recognizing 
many  of  the  particulars  which  distinguish  it  as  hind ;  and 
he  thus  gains  a  particular  idea,  in  lieu  of  his  first  general 
idea.  In  this  way  the  mind  advances  from  the  universal  to 
the  particular.  The  infant  at  first  calls  every  man  papa,  and 
every  woman  mamma ;  afterwards  it  learns  to  discriminate 
individuals. 

The  fallacy  here  is  patent.  It  confounds  an  indefinite 
with  a  generalized  conception.  It  is  a  fallacy  which  leavens 
ancient  speculation. 

Since  proof  rests  on  universals,  perception,  which  is  con- 
cerned only  with  particulars,  can  give  no  science.  Nay,  if 
we  could  perceive  that  a  triangle  has  the  sum  of  its  angles 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  we  should  still  be  forced  to  seek 
for  a  proof  of  it  (i^i^rovfiep  av  airohei^iv) ,  otherwise  we  should 
have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

*  This  very  important  distinction  in  his  philosophy  was  completely  misunder- 
stood by  the  schoolmen,  who,  as  Mr.  Ellis  pointed  out,  were  misled  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Greek  dative,  and  for  notius  natura,  which  would  have  been 
the  proper  rendering  of  rfj  «^u<t€i  yvcopificinepov,  substituted  notius  natura,  as  if 
Aristotle  contrasted  Nature's  knowledge  with  our  own.  Bacon  fell  into  this 
error:  Works  by  Ellis  and  Speddino,  1857,  I.,  137.  The  same  mistake  is  made 
by  KooER  Bacon:  Opus  Majus,  Venet.  1750,  p.  46. 
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If  the  question  be  asked  why  we  must  seek  this  proof  of 
what  has  abeady  been  perceived,  Aristotle  answers  :  '  Be- 
cause only  particulars  can  be  perceived,  and  science  is  of 
universals.'  In  another  work  {for  hitherto  I  have  been 
drawing  from  the  Analytics),  he  judiciously  remarks  that  it 
is  absurd  to  seek  for  a  proof  of  that  which  is  clearly  known, 
and  for  which  aU  the  conditions  of  a  correct  perception  are 
present."'*"  But  even  the  universal  must  be  obtained  through 
induction  from  perceptions.  He  says  that  if  we  were  in  the 
moon,  and  the  earth,  coming  between  us  and  the  sun,  de- 
prived us  of  light,  we  should  have  no  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  darkness  ;  we  should  see  that  the  moon  was  dark,  but  not 
why  it  was  dark.  It  is  true  tliat,  from  frequent  observation, 
we  might  find  out  the  cause  by  detecting  the  universal ; 
since  out  of  numerous  jparticula/rs  the  universal  becomes  evident 
{etc  yap  7C0V  KaOsKacrra  irXsiovcou  to  KaSoXov  SrjXov).  But,  he 
adds,  the  universal  has  the  preference,  because  it  makes 
evident  the  cause.  We  do  not  imderstand  a  phenomenon 
until  we  can  demonstrate  its  cause  by  a  syllogism,  showing 
that  it  necessarily  follows  from  some  general  principle. 
Hence  syllogism  is  the  true  scientific  instrument ;  and  as 
the  syllogism  proceeds  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  it 
must  be  better  known  in  its  nature  than  the  particulars  it 
has  to  prove. 

*  Pkj/s.,  VIII.  3.     Compare  Mdaph.,  IV.  4. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

Akistotle's  Logic. 

That  Aristotle  was  the  first  who  instituted  a  separate 
Science  named  Logic,  is  a  popular  error.  He  has  indeed  the 
merit  of  having  fully  and  systematically  developed  the  various 
logical  doctrines  in  a  way  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  and 
but  little  improved  by  successors  for  many  generations ;  but 
he  neither  named  these  doctrines  Logic,  nor  did  he  conceive 
them  as  parts  of  a  separate  science.  That  which  since  his 
day  has  been  called  the  Organon  is  but  a  collection  of  inde- 
pendent essays  on  logical  questions ;  and  so  far  from  its 
having  any  such  purpose  as  the  one  commonly  attributed 
to  it,  namely,  the  exposition  of  the  Laws  of  Thought  as 
Thought,  the  separation  of  Formal  from  Objective  Logic, 
the  imbiassed  student  will  quickly  discover  that  it  has  no 
systematic  purpose,  and  the  historian  of  philosophy  knows 
that  such  a  separation  into  Formal  and  Objective  had  not 
then  been  thought  of. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  state  in  detail  the  contents  of 
the  separate  treatises,  which  have  been  the  text-book  of 
logicians  for  centuries,  and  which  therefore  have  supplied  a 
want  and  exercised  a  fascination  such  as  few  works  can 
rival.  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief  indication  of  their 
main  results. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  Affirmation ;  Affirmation  is  the 
active  operation  of  the  Mind  on  that  which  sensation  has 
presented  to  it;  in  other  words,  Affirmation  is  Thought. 
Affirmations  may  be  true  or  false  :  there  can  be  no  falsehood 
in  Sensation.     K  you  have  a  sensation  of  an  object,  it  must 
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be  a  true  sensation ;  but  you  may  affirm  something  false  of 
it.  Every  single  thought  is  true;  but,  when  you  connect 
two  thoughts  together,  that  is,  when  you  affirm  something 
of  another  thing,  you  may  affirm  that  which  is  false.  Every- 
thing therefore  that  you  think  about  may  be  reduced  to  a 
Proposition ;  in  fact,  thoughts  are  a  series  of  Propositions. 
To  understand  the  whole  nature  of  Propositions — to  under- 
stand the  whole  Art  of  Thinking — is  the  province  of  Logic. 

By  a  very  natural  confusion,  Aristotle,  thus  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  language,  was  led  to  maintain  that  truth 
or  falsehood  did  not  depend  upon  things,  but  upon  words, 
or  rather  upon  combinations  of  words — upon  Propositions. 
Logic  therefore  to  him,  as  to  Plato,  though  in  a  different 
way,  became  the  real  Organon  of  Science.  But,  as  John 
MiU  remarks,  'the  distinction  between  real  and  nominal 
definitions,  between  definitions  of  words  and  what  are  called 
definitions  of  things,  though  conformable  to  the  ideas  of 
most  Aristotelian  logicians,  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be 
maintained.  We  apprehend  that  no  definition  is  ever  in- 
tended to  explain  and  unfold  the  nature  of  the  thing.  It  is 
some  confirmation  of  our  opinion  that  none  of  those  writers 
who  have  thought  that  there  were  definitions  of  things  have 
ever  succeeded  in  discovering  any  criterion  by  which  the 
definition  of  a  thing  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other 
proposition  relating  to  that  thing.  The  definition  they  say 
unfolds  the  nature  of  the  thing :  but  no  definition  can  unfold 
its  whole  nature ;  and  every  proposition  in  which  any  quality 
whatever  is  predicated  of  the  thing  unfolds  some  part  of  its 
nature.  The  true  state  of  the  case  we  take  to  be  this  :  All 
definitions  are  of  names  and  of  names  only ;  but,  in  some 
definitions,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  nothing  is  intended 
except  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  while,  in  others, 
besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  intended 
to  be  implied  that  there  exists  a  thing  corresponding  to  the 
word.  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  implied  in  any  given  case, 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  mere  form  of  expression.  *  A 
centaur  is  an  animal  with  the  upper  parts  of  a  man  and  the 


lower  parts  of  a  horse,'  and  '  a  triangle  is  a  rectilineal  figure 
with  three  sides,'  are,  in  form,  expressions  precisely  similar ; 
although,  in  the  former,  it  is  not  implied  that  any  thing 
conformable  to  the  term  really  exists,  while  in  the  latter  it 
is  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  substituting,  in  both  definitions,  the 
word  means  for  is.  In  the  first  expression,  '  a  centaur  means 
an  animal,'  &c.,  the  sense  would  remain  unchanged  :  in  the 
second,  'a  triangle  means,'  &c.,  the  meaning  would  be 
altered,  since  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  deduce 
any  of  the  truths  of  geometry  from  a  proposition  expressive 
only  of  the  manner  in  which  we  intend  to  employ  a  par- 
ticular sign. 

'  There  are,  therefore,  expressions  commonly  passing  for 
definitions  which  include  in  themselves  more  than  the  mere 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  a  term.  But  it  is  not  correct 
to  call  an  expression  of  this  sort  a  peculiar  kind  of  definition. 
Its  difference  from  the  other  kind  consists  in  this,  that  it  is 
not  a  definition,  but  a  definition  and  something  more.  The 
definition  given  above  of  a  triangle,  obviously  comprises  not 
one,  but  two  propositions,  perfectly  distinguishable.  The 
one  is,  "  There  may  exist  a  figure  bounded  by  three  straight 
lines  ;"  the  other,  "  and  this  figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle." 
The  former  of  these  propositions  is  not  a  definition  at  all ; 
the  latter  is  a  mere  nominal  definition  or  explanation  of  the 
use  and  application  of  a  term.  The  first  is  susceptible  of 
truth  or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  the  foundation 
of  a  train  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  be  neither  true  nor 
false ;  the  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  that  of  con- 
formity or  disconformity  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  language. 

'  There  is  a  real  distinction,  then,  between  definitions  of 
names  and  what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things  ; 
but  it  is  that  the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name, 
covertly  asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This  covert  assertion  is 
not  a  definition,  but  a  postulate.  The  definition  is  a  mere 
identical  proposition,  which  gives  information  only  about  the 
use  of  language,  and  from  which  no  conclusions  respecting 
matters  of  fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.     The  accompanying 
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postulate,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead 
to  consequences  of  every  degree  of  importance,  It  affirms 
the  real  existence  of  things  possessing  the  combination  of 
attributes  set  forth  in  the  definition;  and  this,  if  true, 
may  be  foundation  sufficient  to  build  a  whole  fabric  of 
scientific  truth. '"^ 

This  distinction  was  not  seen  by  Aristotle,  and  his  whole 
philosophy  was  vitiated  by  the  oversight.  He  regarded 
Definition  not  only  as  the  Instrument  of  Thought,  but  as 
the  Instrument  of  Investieration. 

Philosophy  having  to  classify  Knowledge  first  attempts  to 
classify  existences,  or  the  widest  general  relations  under  which 
existences  can  be  known.  These  are  the  Categories.  The 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  Categories  has  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  Trendelenburg, f  and  to  his  work  the  student  is 
referred.     The  arrangement  of  Aristotle  is  as  foUows : — 

Ovcria Siibstjince. 

Tl6aov Quantity. 

noiov Quality. 

np2>s  Ti Relation. 

Tlou7v Action. 

Tld(TX€iv Passion. 

^ov The  where. 

n<JT€ The  when. 

Kf7(rdai Position  in  space. 

^X^*** Possession. 

These  Categories,  or,  as  the  Latin  writers  say.  Predica- 
ments, were  intended  to  be  an  enumeration  of  those  classes 
or  genera,  under  some  of  which  everything  was  to  be  reduced. 
They  were  held  to  be  the  most  universal  expressions  for  the 
various  relations  of  things ;  they  could  not  further  be  analyzed, 
but  remained  the  fundamental  definitions  of  things.  It  is, 
however,  as  has  been  remarked,  J  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by  the  language  of  familiar 
life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosophic 
analysis,  to  the  rationale  even  of  those  common  distinctions. 

*  Mill  :  System  of  Loffic,  i.  195-7. 

t  Trendei^nbubo :    Geschichte   der  Kategorienhhre,  1846;  comp.   Hamilton: 
Lectures  on  Logic,  i. ;  Buhi^  :  Gesch.  der  neueren  PhUos.,  i.  282-7. 
I  Mill  :  Systi77i  of  Logic,  i.  60. 
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Such  an  analysis,  however  superficiaUy  conducted,  would 
have  shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both  redundant  and 
defective.  Some  objects  are  omitted,  and  others  repeated 
several  times  under  different  heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of 
animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses,  and  ponies. 

The  remark  is  just,  and  would  have  been  admitted  as  just 
by  Aristotle  himself,  since  he  does  not  pretend  the  classifi- 
cation is  complete,  but  confesses  that  the  same  object  may, 
under  different  categories,  be  at  once  a  quality  and  a  relation. 
But  Ajistotle  does  not  usually  ascribe  much  importance  to 
this  enumeration  of  the  most  general  notions ;  so  that  we 
may  regard  it  as  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  exhibit  in 
a  clear  light  the  signification  of  words  taken  absolutely,  in 
order  to  show  how  truth  and  falsehood  consist  in  the  right  or 
wrong  combination  of  these  elements.* 

However  imperfect  this  attempt  at  classification  may  be,  it 
was  held  to  be  a  satisfactory  attempt  for  many  centuries ;  nor 
was  any  one  bold  enough  to  venture  on  another  until  Kant, 
who,  as  we  shaU  see,  had  quite  a  different  object.     We  have 
not  here  to  criticize  it,  but  to  exhibit  its  historical  position. 
The  idea  of  examining  the  forms  of  thought  could  scarcely 
have  originated  earlier.     Previous  speculators  had  occupied 
themselves   with   inquiries   into  the   origin   and  nature  of 
knowledge :  Aristotle  saw  that  it  was  time  to  inquire  into 
the  necessary  forms  of  thought.     To  do  this,  to  analyze  the 
various  processes  of  the  mind,  in  aU  its  detaHs,  is  the  object 
of  the  treatises  united  together  in  his  Logic. 

Some  had  declared  sense-knowledge  to  be  deceitful ;  others 
had  declared  that  sense -knowledge  was  perfectly  faithful,  as 
far  as  it  went,  but  that  it  was  incapable  of  penetrating  be- 
neath phenomena.  Scepticism  was  assuming  a  menacing 
attitude.  Aristotle,  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  meet  it,  and 
he  met  it  thus :  It  is  true  that  the  knowledge  derived  from 
our  senses  is  not  always  correct ;  true  also  that  our  senses 
are  to  be  trusted,  as  far  as  they  go.     A  sensation,  as  a  sen- 

*  RiTTEB,  iii.  60. 
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sation,  is  true ;  but  any  affirmation  you  may  make  about  that 
sensation  may  be  either  true  or  false,  according  to  the  affir- 
mation. If  an  oar  dipped  in  the  water  appears  to  you  to  be 
broken,  the  sensation  you  have  is  accurate  enough ;  you  have 
that  sensation.  But  if,  on  the  strength  of  that  sensation, 
you  affirm  that  the  oar  is  broken,  your  affirmation  is  false. 
Error  lies  not  in  false  sensation,  but  in  false  affirmation. 

Like  Plato,  he  held  it  to  be  indispensable  to  understand 
words  if  we  are  to  understand  thoughts ;  a  position  which, 
as  we  saw  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  was  both  novel  and  at 
the  time  important,  because  it  called  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme laxity  of  language  under  which  men  disguised  the 
laxity  of  their  reasoning.  A  word,  he  said,  is  in  itself  in- 
different ;  it  is  neither  true  nor  false :  truth  or  falsehood 
must  result  from  a  combination  of  words  into  a  proposition. 
No  thought  can  be  erroneous;  error  is  only  possible  to 
propositions. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  Logic,  which  is  the  science  of 
affirmations ;  it  is  in  the  Enunciate  Proposition,  aTro(f>avTt.Kos 
X6yo9,  that  we  must  seek  truth  or  falsehood.  This  proposi- 
tion is  subdivided  into  Aflarmative  and  Negative  propositions, 
which  are  mutually  opposed,  and  gave  rise  to  Contradiction 
so  soon  as  they  are  asserted  in  the  same  sense  of  one  and  the 
game  thing  :  e,g,  ^  It  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be 
and  not  to  be.' 

The  principle  of  Contradiction  he  declares  to  be  the  deepest 
of  aU;  for  on  it  all  Demonstration  is  foimded.  Because, 
however,  he  confounded  truth  of  Language  with  truth  of 
Thought,  and  supposed  that  Thought  was  always  the  cor- 
relate of  fact,  he  fell  into  the  mistake  of  maintaining  truth 
of  Language,  or  Propositions,  to  be  identical  with  truth  of 
Being. 

Having  erected  Propositions,  or  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive combinations  of  Language,  into  such  an  exalted  position, 
it  became  necessary  to  attend  more  closely  to  names,  and 
thus  we  get  the  Predicables,  a  fivefold  division  of  general 
Names,  not  grounded,  as  usual,  upon  a  difference  in  their 
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meaning,  that  is,  in  the  attribute  which  they  connote,  but 
upon  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  class  which  th^y  cZenote. 
We  may  predicate  of  a  thing  five  different  varieties  of  class- 
name  : — 

Tevos a  Genus. 

ElSoy a  Species. 

^ia<popd a  Difference. 

"l^iov a  Property. 

'S.vfjL^ffi'nKSs an  Accident. 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  these  distinctions  that  they  ex- 
press not  what  the  predicate  is  in  its  own  meaning,  but  what 
relation  it  bears  to  the  subject  on  which  it  happens  on  the 
particular  occasion  to  be  predicated.  There  are  not  some 
names  which  are  exclusively  general  and  others  which  are 
exclusively  species  or  differentiae;  but  the  same  name  is 
referred  to  one  or  another  Predicable,  according  to  the 
subject  of  which  it  is  predicated  on  the  particular  occasion. 
Animal,  for  instance,  is  a  genus  with  respect  to  Man  or 
John ;  a  species  with  respect  to  substance  or  Being.  The 
words  genus,  species,  &c.  are  therefore  relative  terms ;  they 
are  names  applied  to  certain  predicates,  to  express  the  rela- 
tion between  them  and  some  given  subject:  a  relation 
grounded,  not  upon  what  the  predicate  connotes,  but  upon 
the  class  which  it  c^enotes,  and  upon  the  place  which  in  some 
given  classification  that  class  occupies  relatively  to  the  parti- 
cular subject.'"^ 

Induction  and  Syllogism  are  the  two  great  instruments  of 
his  Logic.  AU  knowledge  must  rest  upon  some  antecedent 
conviction ;  and  both  in  Induction  and  Syllogism  we  see  how 
this  takes  place.  Induction  sets  out,  from  particulars  already 
known,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion ;  Syllogism  sets  out,  from 
some  general  principle,  to  arrive  at  particulars.f  There  is 
this  remarkable  distinction,  however  (already  noticed),  esta- 
blished by  him  between  the  two,  namely,  that  the  general 
principle  of  the  syllogism  is  better  known  in  itself  and  in  its 
own   nature,   while  the   particulars   from  which  Induction 

*  Mill:  Si/stem  of  Logic,  i.  162.  t  Analyt.  Post.,  i.  1. 
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proceeds  are  better  known  to  us."^  How  came  he  by  this 
distinction  ?  Thus  :  the  particulars  of  Induction  are  derived 
from  Sense,  and  are  more  liable  on  that  accoxmt  to  error ; 
whereas  the  general  principle  of  the  Syllogism  is  known 
in  itself,  is  fiirther  removed  from  the  fallacies  of  sense,  and 
is  /car^  lov  \6yov  yvoopi/jLcoTspov.  Do  we  not  always  doubt 
whether  we  have  rightly  understood  anything  until  we  have 
demonstrated  that  it  follows  by  necessity  from  some  general 
principle?  And  does  not  this  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
the  Syllogism  is  the  proper  form  of  all  science  ?  Moreover, 
as  the  Syllogism  proceeds  from  the  general,  the  general  must 
be  better  known  than  the  particular,  siQce  the  particular  is 
proved  by  it. 

Sensations  are  less  trustworthy  than  ideas.  The  parti- 
culars are  sensibles,  but  in  and  for  themselves  they  are  no- 
thing ;  they  exist  only  in  relation  to  us.  Nevertheless  we 
are  forced  to  make  them  our  point  of  departure.  We  begin 
with  sensuous  knowledge  to  reach  ideal  knowledge.  In  this 
manner  we  proceed  from  the  world  of  experience  to  that 
higher  world  of  cognition. 

The  various  investigations  into  the  nature  of  Propositions 
which  Aristotle  prosecuted,  were  necessary  to  form  the  basis 
of  his  theory  of  reasoning,  i.e.  the  Syllogism.  He  defined 
the  Syllogism  to  be  an  enunciation  in  which  certain  Pro- 
positions being  laid  down,  a  necessary  conclusion  is  drawn, 
distinct  from  the  Propositions  and  without  employing  any 
idea  not  contained  in  the  Propositions.     Thus : — 

All  bad  men  are  miserable ; 
Every  tyrant  is  a  bad  man : 

ergo, 
All  tyrants  are  miserable. 

His  examination  of  the  sixteen  forms  of  the  Syllogism 
exhibits  great  ingenuity,  and,  as  a  dialectical  exercise,  was 
doubtless  sufficient;  but  it  must  not  detain  us  here.  The 
theory  of  the  Syllogism  is  succeeded  by  the  theory  of  De- 

*  *v<TU  filv  odv  irpirfpos    Kol    yvwpifjidrrfpos  6  5ti  rod  n^aov   cro\Xoyi<rfjihs,  rifxlv 
8'  ivapydarfpos  i  bia  t^s  iTrayuyrjs.—Atiali/t.  Prior.,  ii.  24. 
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monstration.  If  all  knowledge  owes  its  existence  to  anterior 
knowledge,  what  is  this  anterior  knowledge  ?  It  is  the  major 
proposition  of  a  Syllogism.  The  conclusion  is  but  the  appli- 
cation of  the  general  to  the  particular.  Thus,  if  we  know 
that  Tyrants  are  miserable,  we  know  it  because  we  know 
that  All  bad  men  are  miserable ;  and  the  middle  term  tells 
us  that  Tyrants  are  bad  men.  To  know,  is  to  be  aware 
of  the  cause;  to  demonstrate,  is  to  give  the  Syllogism 
which  expresses  the  knowledge  we  have.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  every  scientific  Syllogism  should  repose 
upon  principles  that  are  true,  primitive,  more  evident 
in  themselves  than  the  conclusion,  and  anterior  to  the  con- 
clusion. These  undemonstrable  principles  are  Axioms,  Hy- 
potheses, &c.,  according  as  they  are  self-evident,  or  as  they 
presuppose  some  affirmation  or  negation ;  they  are  Definitions 
when  they  limit  themselves  to  an  explanation  of  the  essence 
of  the  thing  defined,  without  affirming  anything  respecting 
its  existence. 

The  proper  subjects  of  demonstration  are  those  universal 
attributes  of  particular  things  which  make  them  what  they 
are,  and  which  may  be  predicated  of  them.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  that  a  thing  is  so ;  another  thing  to  know  why  it  is 
so  :  hence  the  two  orders  of  demonstrations,  the  tov  on,  '  the 
demonstration  of  the  cause  from  a  consideration  of  the  effect,' 
and  the  tov  Biotl,  '  the  demonstration  of  the  effect  from  the 
presence  of  the  cause.' 

We  close  this  exposition  of  the  leading  points  of  Aristotle's 
Logic  with  his  own  somewhat  touching  words,  as  he  con- 
cludes his  work  :  '  We  have  had  no  works  of  predecessors  to 
assist  us  in  this  attempt  to  construct  a  science  of  Reasoning ; 
our  own  labours  have  done  it  all.  If,  therefore,  the  work 
appears  to  you  not  too  inferior  to  the  works  on  other  sciences 
which  have  been  formed  with  the  assistance  of  successive 
labourers  in  the  same  department,  you  will  show  some 
indulgence  for  the  imperfections  of  our  work,  and  some 
gratitude  for  the  discoveries  it  contains.' 

VOL.  I.  X 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Metaphysics. 

8CH0LAES  and  critics  have  attempted  in  vain  to  reduce 
the  chaos  of  topics  embraced  in  the  treatises  stitched  to- 
gether (not  otherwise  united)  and  known  under  the  general 
title  of  Metaphysics.  But  although  the  ingenious  effort  of 
the  Hegelian  Michelet^  was  considered  by  the  French 
Academy  worthy  of  being  crowned ;  and  although  I  admit 
that  he  has  so  manipulated  the  books  as  to  arrange  them 
into  something  like  systematic  sequence ;  yet  I  would  refer 
every  unbiassed  reader  to  the  original  itself,  and  ask  him  if 
any  one  of  the  books,  considered  separately,  has  the  coherence 
and  systematic  development  of  topics  which  would  be  looked 
for  in  a  modem  work  ?  The  fact  is  we  seek  for  such  system- 
atic composition  only  because  we  regard,  and  justly,  Aristotle 
as  a  mighty  precursor ;  and  Philosophy  having  since  become 
systematic,  very  much  owing  to  his  influence,  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  he  also  must  have  felt  the  necessities  which  are 
now  universally  felt.  They  were  not  felt  then.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  any  attempt  to  reduce  knowledge  to  a  system, 
to  make  the  various  branches  of  inquiry  spring  from  one 
root.  And  the  first  attempt  at  so  enormous  a  scheme  may 
be  excused  if  it  were  defective  ;  while  the  individual  portions 
of  the  scheme  were  necessarily  in  too  immature  a  condition 
for  anything  like  a  connected  exposition.  We  might  as  well 
open  the  *  Natural  History  of  Animals,'  and  expect  to  find 
there  something  of  our   systematic  Zoology.     Indeed,  the 

♦  Karl  Michelet,  Examen  critique  de  Vouvrage  cTAristote  intituli  Mkaphysique, 
ouvrage  couronne  j^ar  VAcademie,  Paris,  1836. 


presupposition,  absurd  as  it  really  is,  has  been  generally 
entertained ;  and  modems  have  not  only  expected  to  find  a 
classification  and  philosophic  principles  in  Aristotle's  work, 
but  have  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  had 
found  them.^  When  ancient  works  are  approached  in  this 
spirit  we  need  not  wonder  if  they  offer  little  difficulty  to  an 
inventive  ingenuity.  The  very  want  of  order  which  strikes 
the  unbiassed  mind,  is  seized  on  as  a  deliberate  touch  of 
higher  art ;  and  thus  Michelet  applies  the  verse 

Souvent  un  beau  d<^sordre  est  un  effet  de  I'art ; 

without  any  suspicion,  apparently,  that  the  disorder  must 
justify  itself  by  its  beauty  before  it  can  claim  to  be  art,  and 
that  disorder,  simply  as  such,  is  not  strength,  but  weakness. 

It  is  incompatible  with  the  limits  and  purpose  of  this 
History  to  expound  at  any  length  the  various  opinions  which 
are  jumbled  together  in  the  Metaphysics  and  the  Physics. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  order, f 
and  throughout  the  twenty  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  they  were  promulgated,  philosophers  have  quarrelled 
as  to  the  correct  interpretations  which  these  opinions  should 
receive.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  systems  of  Descartes, 
Spinoza,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume,  or  Kant. 

I  shall  only  touch  on  some  of  the  more  important  positions. 
Aristotle  so  clearly  saw  and  so  felicitously  explained  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  the  true.  Method,  passing  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  instead  of  beginning  with  the  un- 
known (and  unknowable)  to  descend  io  the  known,  that 
thinkers  of  the  positive  order  have  in  all  times  found  telling 
passages  to  quote  from  him,  and  thinkers  of  the  metaphysical 
order  have  been  prone  to  despise  him  as  an  empiricist.  He 
did,  indeed,  emphatically  proclaim  the  vanity  of  the  a  'priori 
method.  He  insisted  on  the  basis  of  experience ;  and  he 
always  begins   an  inquiry  by  enumerating   (what  is   often 

*  See  this  point  argued  at  length  in  my  Aristotle,  chap.  xv. 
t  BiESE,  Die  PhUosophie  des  AristoteJes,  1842 ;  Bhandis,  Aristotdes  und  seine 
Nachfolgery  1853-57  ;  Hegel,  Buhle,  Tenxemanx,  Ritteb,  Zelleb, 
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quite  superfluous)  the  opinions  commonly  received,  and  tlie 
decisions  of  philosophers,  nay,  even  descending  to  minute 
examinations  of  the  various  meanings  affixed  to  terms.  This 
eminently  unscientific  procedure  is  still  largely  adopted  by 
men  of  science,  who,  indeed,  find  it  easier  to  expound  what 
men  have  said  about  a  fact,  than  what  Nature  says  about  it. 
This  is  to  mistake  the  history  of  a  science  for  the  exposition 
of  a  science.  What  is  it  to  us,  who  desire  to  know  the  fact 
itself,  that  the  profound  A,  or  the  illustrious  B,  thought  this 
or  that  about  it  ?  Had  they  rational  data  for  their  thought  ? 
K  so,  let  us  have  the  data,  and  leave  the  men  to  history. 
Aristotle  collects  the  vagrant  opinions  of  common  men, 
and  the  more  or  less  ingenious  guesses  of  philosophers, 
hoping  to  elicit  from  these  the  notiones  communes  of  specula- 
tion. But  while  thus  invoking  experience,  he  is  led  astray 
by  the  assumption  that  First  Principles  and  Causes  (t^  irpSyra 
Kol  acTta  which  form  the  subject  of  Philosophy)  can  be  acces- 
sible through  experience.  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  and  it 
is  the  truth  which  doubtless  has  misled  so  many  minds.  We 
do  arrive  through  experience  at  generalizations  which  tran- 
scend experience,  at  laws  wider  than  any  particular  instances 
accessible  to  us ;  but  even  in  their  widest  sweep,  these  are 
only  expressions  of  phenomena,  and  are  purely  relative ;  they 
disclose  no  absolute  causes.  Moreover,  we  have  always  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  these  generalizations  express  no  more 
than  experience  warrants,  and  are  not  fictions  of  our  imagi- 
nation. Our  tendency  is  to  substitute  the  formal  for  the 
material  elements  of  conception,  to  carry  the  subjective  into 
the  objective.  And  this  tendency  was  so  misleading  to 
Aristotle  that  he  considered  noumena  and  cause  to  be  better 
known  than  phenomena. 

He  seems  so  cautious  and  judicious  when  indicating  the 
first  steps,  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  him  suddenly  on  the 
other  side,  with  no  bridge  visible  over  which  he  could  have 
passed.  In  his  definition  of  science  we  see  a  recognition  of 
that  generality  which  is  deduced  from  experience,  though 
never  given  in  experience ;  as  when  he  says  that  we  know 
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by  experience  that  Socrates  was  cured  by  the  same  remedy 
that  cured  Callias  and  many  others,  but  we  know  by  science 
that  all  men  attacked  by  the  same  disease  can  be  cured  by 
the  same  remedy.  It  is  in  necessity  and  universality  that 
we  recognize  science ;  and  these  cannot  be  given  in  expe- 
rience. So  far  all  is  clear.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  explain 
that  science  is  of  a  deeper  and  wider  knowledge  than  expe- 
rience, because  it  teaches  us  the  causes  and  reasons  of  things, 
and  we  only  know  anything  correctly  when  we  know  not 
simply  what  it  is,  but  why  it  is,  he  quits  the  ground  of  expe- 
rience and  abruptly  takes  up  his  position  on  that  of  the 
unknowable.  He  nowhere  proves,  or  attempts  to  prove,  that 
we  can  know  the  how  and  the  why ;  he  assumes  it.  He 
shows  that  experience  of  a  thousand  instances  may  lead  us 
to  the  conviction  that  a  certain  remedy  will  cure  a  certain 
malady;  but  he  nowhere  shows  that  this  conviction  still 
remains  nothing  but  a  generalization  of  experience,  and  can- 
not lead  us  to  a  deeper  knowledge  than  that  the  fact  is  so ; 
why  it  is  so  we  must  learn  from  another  source,  if  it  can  be 
learned. 

He  is  at  one  with  Science  in  affirming  that  principles  form 
the  objects  of  inquiry ;  that  he  who  possesses  these  knows 
all  that  is  subordinate  to  them,  or  may  know  it ;  whereas  he 
who  knows  pai-ticulars  by  no  means  necessarily  knows  prin- 
ciples ;  finally,  that  principles,  being  farthest  removed  from 
sensations,  are  the  most  difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  only 
when  we  come  to  ascertain  what  were  the  principles  Aristotle 
conceived  as  standing  thus  at  the  apex  of  philosophy,  that 
we  see  the  wide  difference  between  his  speculations  and 
modem  speculations.  There  are,  he  thinks,  four  first  prin- 
ciples or  causes. 

I.  The  formal  cause  or  essence,  known  under  the  scholastic 
titles  of '  quiddity  '  and  '  substantial  form,'  is  what  may  be 
caUed  the  raison  d'etre  of  a  thing.  Although  form  cannot 
be  disjoined  from  substance  in  fact,  it  can  in  thought, — and 
that  was  enough  for  the  ancients.  We  still  preserve  the 
idea  in   such  phrases  as,  '  the  essence  of  good  government 
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consists  in  reconciling  order  with  progress ; '  or, '  the  essence 
of  a  circle  consists  in  the  equi-distance  of  every  point  in  the 
periphery  from  the  centre.'  "^  The  substantial  fonn,  in  short, 
is  that  which  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is.  N.B. — The 
distinction  between  the  essence  of  a  thing  and  the  essence  of 
our  conception  of  a  thing  had  not  then  been  admitted  into 
philosophy. 

II.  The  material  cause — causa  materialis — 17  {jXrj  koI  to 
imoKsifinov — is  the  matter  itself,  conceived  apart  from  its 
form.  Under  all  the  varieties  of  things  we  recognize  some- 
thing which  exists  as  the  subject  of  these  varieties ;  for 
example,  the  substance  of  the  soul  is  something  distinct  from 
its  phenomena. 

III.  The  motor  cause — efficient  cause — ^  ^PXV  "^V^  fcim^asoys 
— which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  scholasticism,  is  a  conception 
necessarily  added  to  the  two  first-named  causes,  since  these 
alone  will  not  explain  movement  or  change.  But  inasmuch 
as  change  is  incessant,  there  must  be  some  principle  of 
change.  Nature  is  not  self-moved;  we  must,  therefore, 
assume  a  Prime  Mover,  himself  immoveable. 

But  even  thus  we  fail  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  this 
changing  universe.  What  is  it  which  determines  each  par- 
ticular movement  to  be  that  and  not  another  ?  What  is  it 
which  causes  the  harmony,  regularity  and  beauty  of  the 
world  ?     Obviously  a  fourth  cause  : — 

ly.  The  fnal  cause — to  ov  evsKa  Kal  rayaOop.  This  gives 
to  every  movement  an  aim,  and  a  benevolent  aim.  The 
good  of  each  and  the  good  of  all  is  the  final  cause  of  every 
change,  t 

*  '  En  contemplant  les  choses,  nous  voyons  qu'eJles  sont  diffl^rentes  entr'elles,  et 
que  chacune  a  quelque  chose  de  particulier  qui  la  distingue  des  autres :  c'est  ce 
qu'on  appelle  Vessence  d'une  chose,  qu'on  d^finit  ce  qui  fait  qu'une  chose  est  ce  qiCdle 
est' — 'S  Gravesande  :  Introd.  a  la  Philosaphie,  Leyden,  1737,  p.  5,  This  is  strictly 
Aristotelian,  and  explains  the  phrase  by  which  Aristotle  defines  the  formal  cause : — 
^  ovala  Kol  r6  ri  ^y  thai.  The  phrase  is  not  grammatically  explicable.  See 
Thendelenbeeg's  edition  of  the  De  Animd,  1833,  pp.  192-471 ;  or  Zellek:  Philo- 
sophie  der  Griechen,  1860,  ii.  147. 

t  'Finis  vero  est,  quo  res  tendit  Finium  alii  prseoptati,  alii  consequentes. 
Pweoptati  ejus  generis  sunt,  ut  Taletudo  quae  medicamentis  et  dcambulatione  corn- 


It  is  apparent,  on    the   most   casual  inspection,  that  no 
one  of  these   causes  can  be  verifiable;  no  one   of  them  is 
susceptible  of  any  stronger  guarantee  than  that  of  a  certain 
logical  concordance  in  the  assumptions  we  make  respecting 
them ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  ideas, 
and   claim   to   represent   external   realities.   Verification   is 
indispensable;  yet  it  cannot  be  applied.     Such  conceptions 
are,  therefore,  utterly  unscientific.      Nevertheless  the  slow 
evolution  of  Science  has   not  altogether  disengaged  itself 
from  their  trammels.     Even  in  the  present  day  there  are  not 
wanting  men  of  eminence  who  firmly  uphold  the  validity  of 
final  causes,  and  believe  teleological  argument  to  be   an 
instrument  of  research.     This  is  owing  to  the  lingering  in- 
fluence of  the  Subjective  Method,  an  influence  almost  entirely 
banished  from  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry.     The  Objec- 
tive Method  teaches  that  it  is  idle  to  assign  a  final  cause, 
unless  we  believe  that  we  have,  or  can  have,  authoritative 
knowledge  of  what  actually  were  the  Creator's  intentions : 
and  such  knowledge  Science  modestly  disclaims ;  it  endea- 
vours to  co-ordinate  facts ;  assumptions  respecting  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Creator  are  not  verifiable  ;  if  we  accept  them  as 
we  accept  other  transcendental  conceptions,  they  can  only  be 
an  unknown  quantity  in  our  calculation.     The  futility  of  the 
teleological  argument  may  be  seen  in  this,  that  until  we  have 
discovered  the  law  of  succession,  until  the  facts   are   co- 

paratur.      Consequentes   vero   ejus   generis  sunt,  ut  medicatio  et  deambulatio : 

primum  enim  valetudinem,  deinde  ea  quae  valetudini  faciunt,  quaerimus.' — Her- 

MOLAUs  Barbarus:    Compendium  sdentia  naturalis  ex  Aristotde,  1547,  Lib.  i. 

p.  6.     I  cannot  quote  from  this  once  renowned  and  now  forgotten  scholar,  without 

remarking  that,  although  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  correspondence  of 

scholars   during   the   latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  thought  by 

Erasmus  to  be  a  *  divine  man,'  whose  name  could  never  die,  he  has  so  completely 

passed  out  of  sight  that  most  Encyclopaedias  and  Biographical  Dictionaries  do  not 

even  mention  him.     A  good  account  of  him  is  given  in  Johnson  :  Life  of  Linacre, 

1835.     ScALiGER  speaks  of  him  as  *  incomparabilis  doctrinae,  divinae  probitatis.' — 

Contra  Cardanum,  1557,  Exerc.  clvii.     The  notices  in  Tiraboschi  :  Storia  delta 

Lett.  Ital.,  1807,  vi. ;  in  Heeren  :   Geschichte  der  classische7i  Litteratur  im  Mittel- 

alter,  ii.  {Werke,  1821-8,  v.);  and  in  Corniani  :  /  Secoli  della  Lett.  Ital.,  1818, 

iii.,  are  obviously  at  second  hand,  drawn  probably  from  that  marvellous  torso  of 

Italian  erudition,  Mazzuchelli:  GH  Scrittori  cf  Italia^  1758,  vol.  ii.  parte  i.  256. 
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ordinated,  the  assiimption  of  a  final  cause  brings  with  it  no 
illumination,  and  when  the  law  has  been  discovered,  the 
addition  of  the  final  cause  brings  no  increase  of  knowledge. 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  conception  of  Science 
that  it  deals  not  with  generalities  laboriously  arrived  at 
through  inductions,  and  capable  of  verification  both  at  every 
ascending  step  of  induction,  and  every  descending  step  of 
deduction,  but  with  generalities  which  are  inaccessible  to 
verification.  Hegel  has  a  characteristic  sneer  at  the  physi- 
cists of  our  day  :  he  says  '  Aristotle's  Physics  are  Metaphy- 
sics ;  that  which  physicists  tell  us  of  is  what  they  have  seen 
or  what  delicate  instruments  they  have  made,  not  what  they 
have  thought.'  ^  The  sneer  falls  harmless,  for  the  accusa- 
tion is  ludicrously  inexact ;  but  it  may  be  retorted  on  the 
metaphysicists  that  they  tell  us  only  what  they  have  thought, 
and  not  what  they,  or  any  one  else,  can  have  seen,  Aristotle 
did  use  his  eyes.  But  unhappily,  while  duly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  Fact,  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
metaphysical  delusion  that  a  better  explanation  of  the  causes 
of  phenomena  was  to  be  learned  from  ideas  than  from  pheno- 
mena themselves.  Thus  he  not  only  quitted  the  observation 
of  phenomena  and  their  relations,  for  speculations  upon  Being 
apart  from  phenomena,  but,  by  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  error,  he  sought  the  secret  of  Being  in  verbal  and  logical 
distinctions. 

This  is  what  he  found:  Being  is  understood  in  various 
senses.  It  is  either  substance  or  accident;  it  is  either  a 
possibility  or  an  actuality.  (These  four  words  form  the  texts 
of  interminable  discussions  throughout  the  history  of  meta- 
physics. A  clear  insight  into  the  distinction  between  objec- 
tive and  subjective  existence  would  have  put  an  end  to  these 
discussions  at  once ;  but  such  an  insight  was  long  in  being 
reached.)  What  is  Substance?  According  to  Aristotle  it 
has  four  different  meanings : — 

I.  Matter,    or    the    substratum    (to    inroKsliievov),    which, 

*  Hegfx,  Gesch.  der  Phil.  ii.  337. 


because  it  is  the  subject  of  all  attributes,  and  never  an  attri- 
bute itself,  is  called  Being  par  excellence. 

II.  Form  (to  tl  ^v  shai)  is  that  which  is  in  itself  and  for 
itself.  Combined  with  Matter,  which  is  indeterminate,  it 
constitutes  individual  existence.  Thus  these  two  categories 
complete  tlie  idea  of  Being,  the  one  representing  its  poten- 
tiality (^vva^is),  the  other  its  actuality  {evefyysia)  ;  for  Matter 
is  Substance  only  in  posse  ;  Form  is  Substance  in  esse, 

III.  The  Universal,  This  Aristotle  rightly  regards  as  an 
illusion  of  philosophers,  meaning  Plato  above  all.  The  Uni- 
versal cannot  be  Substance,  for  the  substance  of  an  indivi- 
dual belongs  only  to  the  individual,  whereas  the  Universal  is 
common  to  many.  Moreover  Substance  is  not  an  attribute, 
the  Universal  is. 

lY.  Genus.  This  fourth  sense  in  which  Substance  is  under- 
stood is  rejected  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  third. 

The  distinction,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in  Arabian 
and  Scholastic  philosophy,  between  Matter  and  Form,  between 
potential  and  actual  existence,  the  Bwd^a  ov  and  the  hspyela 
ov  or  ivTsXsxsiq,  op,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  meta- 
physical tendency  to  transport  a  subjective  distinction  into 
the  objective  world,  to  make  ideas  the  prototypes  of  things. 
Matter  was  supposed  to  exist  only  as  a  possibility  before  it 
received  its  Form  (a  confusion  of  the  non-specified  with  the 
non-existent),  the  Form  giving  it  actuality.  Brass,  for 
example,  before  it  is  made  into  a  statue  by  the  sculptor, 
exists  as  brass,  in  forms  quite  as  real  as  that  of  a  statue, 
though  the  Peripatetics  declared  it  to  be  indeterminate 
matter  which  passed  from  possibility  into  actuality  on 
receiving  the  form  of  the  statue,  and,  ceasing  to  be  brass 
in  general  (which  it  never  was),  became  a  brazen  thing. 

I  have  already  explained  in  the  Prolegomena  the  fallacy 
which  is  involved  in  this  distinction  of  potential  and  actual, 
and  which  applies,  of  course,  to  the  distinction  between  sub- 
stance and  accident.  It  is  fundamental  with  Aristotle. 
Without  this  distinction  his  system  cannot  stand.  He  never 
suspected  that  there  was  no  objective  reality  in  his  famous 
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hvvafiLs ;  tliat  whatever  is  is,  and  whatever  is  not  is  not.  He 
regarded  the  conquering  general  as  one  who,  before  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  was  equally  a  conqueror,  though  a 
conqueror  then  in  possibility,  iv  hwajXH,  But  it  is  clear  that 
this  existence  post  rem  is  the  resultant  of  a  complex  concur- 
rence of  conditions,  and  can  only  be  assigned  ante  rem,  on 
the  assumption  that  we  may  form  our  conception  of  the 
general  before  the  battle  out  of  all  the  subsequent  conditions. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  could  we  have  clearly  seen  all  the 
existing  conditions,  we  should  also  have  seen  all  their  effects  ; 
could  we  have  seen  the  strength,  skill,  and  courage  of  his 
army,  and  the  weakness  of  the  enemy,  we  should  have  fore- 
seen the  victory,  and  esteemed  him  as  the  victor.  But  this 
would  be  to  annihilate  history.  We  should  see  simultane- 
ously that  which  in  reality  was  developed  successively. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  victor  both  before  and  after  the  battle 
is  a  man  standing  in  definite  relations  to  conditions  past  and 
present.  These  conditions  are  in  turn  related  to  others; 
they  are  products  of  preceding  conditions,  and  will  produce 
successors.  Our  conception  of  the  man  is  determined  by  our 
knowledge  of  these.  Events  being  in  reality  succqpsive  and 
not  simultaneous,  and  our  imperfect  vision  of  existing  con- 
ditions enabling  us  only  to  foresee  some  of  their  results,  our 
conceptions  of  what  is  possible  (i.  e.  what  may  result) 
depend  on  our  knowledge  of  the  actual.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
nothing  reaUy  exists  till  it  exists ;  and  nothing  exists  possibly  ; 
for  possibility  is  only  the  uncertainty  of  our  ignorance. 

Matter  as  potential  existence  is  a  subjective  fiction. 
Equally  subjective  is  the  distinction  between  existence  per  se 
{/car  avTo)  and  existence  j9er  accidens  {Kara  avfi^efirjKos).  There 
is  no  accident  in  nature.  Everything  is  essential.  The 
pimple  on  a  philosopher's  face,  which,  according  to  the  con- 
veniences of  language,  would  be  called  an  accident,  not  per- 
taining to  the  essence  of  the  man,  unnecessary  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  philosopher,  is  nevertheless  objectively  as 
necessary  and  essential  as  the  skin  it  disfigures,  or  as  any 
other  part  of  the  complex  group  of  realities  which  in  their 


totality  constitute  the  man.  There  are  grammatical  conve- 
niences in  separating  the  predicate  from  the  subject,  and 
logical  conveniences  in  separating  the  variable  from  the  in- 
variable appearances,  designating  the  former  as  accidental 
and  the  latter  as  essential.  But  there  are  no  such  distinctions 
in  being. 

Substance  is  commonly  understood  as  that  which  would 
remain  behind  when  all  the  accidents  were  removed.  But  a 
thorough-going  analysis  leads  us  to  pure  Nothing  as  the  ter- 
mination of  such  a  removal  of  all  accidents.  Potential  exist- 
ence is  a  fiction ;  useful,  it  may  be,  in  the  department  of  Logic, 
but  dangerously  illusive  in  Metaphysics. 

The  theory  of  Matter  and  Form  is  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  Plato  solved  by  his  theory  of  Ideas.  Aristotle 
saw  clearly  enough  the  untenability  of  the  ideal  theory,  but 
his  conception  of  Substantial  Forms  was  only  a  modification 
of  it,  and  was  open  to  similar  objections.  Plato  said,  that 
the  Idea  of  an  animal  pre-existed,  and  when  united  with 
material  elements,  there  was  a  living  reality  as  a  result. 
Aristotle  said,  that  the  animal  became  a  living  reality  when 
the  potential  animal  passed  into  actuality,  its  vital  principle 
being  the  Form. 

I  may  here  notice  another  and  kindred  conception  which 
the  Aristotelians  seized  with  great  avidity,  namely,  the  con- 
fusion of  logical  with  real  in  the  matter  of  contraries.  Thus 
originated  the  famous  principle  of  Privation,  the  contrary  of 
Form.  He  first  laid  down  the  axiom  that  Form  could  only 
be  one  of  two  contraries  ;  and  as  both  these  contraries  could 
not  exist  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  the  active  interference 
of  Privation  became  necessary  to  account  for  the  contrary 
which  was  at  any  instant  absent.  Thus  a  man  must  be  either 
cultivated  or  non-cultivated.  He  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  both.  That  which  prevents  his  being  either  is  the  Priva- 
tion of  the  Form.  This  verbal  jugglery  not.  only  found 
wondering  admirers  in  ancient  times,  it  has  found  admirers  in 
our  own.* 

*  •  Voili  cette  th^orie  fameuse  de  la  matike  et  de  la  fcfrme  si  souvent  reprochee 
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By  ringing  the  changes  on  Virtual  and  Actual,  Substance, 
Form,  and  Privation,  he  and  his  followers  built  up  a  theory 
of  the  universe,  which,  as  intellectual  g^ninastics,  had  un- 
doubted value,  but  which  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  discovery. 
Indeed  the  futility  of  the  whole  scheme  is  shown  in  its  utter 
incompetence  to  explain  even  the  simple  laws  of  motion.  It 
was  an  unconscious  eflFort  to  make  Logic  do  the  work  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  the  Logic  itself  had  extremely  question- 
able premisses. 

a  Aristote,  et  qu'on  critiqu'^ra  Fans  doute  plus  d'une  fois  encore.  Pour  moi  je  la 
trouve  simple  et  vraie.'  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire,  La  Thysiqtte  cCAristote,  1862, 
i.  p.  xxviii. 


tir 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Aristotle's  Psychology. 

IN  my  work  on  Aristotle  I  have  analysed  all  the  writings 
which  directly  or  indirectly  treat  of  psychological  ques- 
tions ;  and  from  it  I  may  extract  a  few  passages  containing 
the  leading  doctrines. 

The  first  part  of  the  celebrated  De  Animd  is  biological. 
Not  until  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  second  book  does  it  ap- 
proach the  question  of  Sensibility. 

Having  defined  sensation  '  the  result  of  a  motion  and  an 
impression,'  he  starts  this  difficulty  : — Why  is  there  no  sen- 
sation from  the  senses  themselves  ?  That  is  to  say,  why,  in 
the  absence  of  external  objects,  do  not  the  senses  give  sensa- 
tion, since  fire  and  earth  and  the  other  elements  are  present 
in  them,  and  it  is  from  these  that  sensation  is  derived? 

The  answer  runs  thus : — Because  the  sensibility  is  not  in  a 
state  of  actuality,  but  only  of  potentiality  ;  ^  and,  therefore, 
it  is  with  it  as  with  a  combustible  body,  which  alone,  without 
something  on  fire,  does  not  bum;  for,  otherwise,  it  might 
set  fire  to  itself,  and  could  stand  in  need  of  no  actual  fire. 

He  then  indicates  the  distinction  between  primary  and 
secondary  qualities ;  each  of  the  special  senses  perceives  a 
special  quality,  as  sight,  colour,  hearing,  sound,  &c. ;  but, 
besides  these,  there  are  qualities  more  generally  perceived, 
belonging  not  to  one  sense  alone,  but  to  all  in  common — 
such  are  motion,  form,  number,  magnitude. 

*  It  will  not  escape  the  reader  that  this  answer  is  only  a  restatement  of  the 
difficulty  in  other  words ;  but  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  an  answer  than  that 
given  by  Hermolaus  Barbauus  :  Compendium  Scient.  Nat.  ex  Aristotele^  1547,  v-, 
de  Animd,  p.  51. 
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*  It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  organ  percipient  of  tangible 
qualities,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  flesh,  and  that  which  is 
analogous  to  flesh  in  other  creatures;  yet  flesh  is  only  a 
medium,  and  the  essential  organ,  irpwrov  alaOrjTrjpiov,  must  be 
something  different  and  internal.  ...  Is,  then,  this 
sentient  organ  within  the  flesh,  or  is  it  the  flesh  itself  which 
is  immediately  perceptive  ?  No  indication  can  be  obtained 
from  the  fact  of  sensation  being  simultaneous  with  tangible 
impression,  for  were  any  one  to  extend  a  membrane  over  his 
flesh,  the  part  would  be  equally  sensible  when  touched,  and 
sensible  at  the  moment  of  contact ;  and  yet,  clearly,  the 
sentient  organ  cannot  be  in  that  membrane.  .  .  .  When 
the  sentient  organ  itself  is  touched,  no  sensation  can  there 
or  then  be  produced,  any  more  than  a  white  object  can  be 
seen  when  placed  immediately  over  the  surface  of  the  eye ; 
and  thus  it  is  evident  that  the  part  perceptive  of  tangible 
impressions  must  be  internal,'  Although  not  stated  here, 
we  know  that  by  this  internal  part,  which  is  perceptive,  he 
means  the  heart,  the  central  seat  of  all  sensibility. 

Chap,  XII,  is  on  Perception.  '  It  must  be  admitted  that 
each  sense  is  receptive  of  the  sensible  forms  of  things  (ideas, 
images)  without  their  matter,  as  wax  takes  the  impress  from 
a  seal-ring  without  the  iron  or  gold  of  which  the  ring  is 
made.' 

Why,  then,  do  plants  not  feel,  seeing  that  they  have  a 
psychical  organ  {^opLov  tl  yjrvxcKOp),  and  are  impressible  by 
tangible  objects  ?  The  reason  is  that  they  want  the  central 
faculty  (fMsa-oTrjTa),  which  alone  would  admit  of  their  being 
impressed  by  sensible  forms  without  the  matter.  Consti- 
tuted as  they  are  they  receive  the  matter  along  with  the 
forms. 

Book  III.,  Chap.  L,  continues  the  discussion  of  Sensibility. 
We  have,  he  says,  but  five  senses.  Touch  makes  us  aware  of 
whatever  is  tangible ;  all  other  qualities  are  perceived,  not 
through  touch,  but  through  the  media  air  and  water.  The 
sentient  organs  are  constituted  of  these  two  simple  bodies : 
the  pupil  is  composed  of  water,  the  organ  of  hearing  is  com- 


posed of  air,  and  the  organ  of  smell  is  of  one  or  the  other. 
Fire  forms  no  part  of  any  organ ;  or  rather  it  is  an  element 
common  to  all,  since  there  is  nothing  sentient  without  heat. 

We  are  furnished  with  several  senses,  instead  of  one,  in 
order  that  the  common  properties  of  bodies — motion,  magni- 
tude, number — may  the  less  readily  escape  notice.  If  vision 
were  our  only  sense,  then  aU  other  qualities  except  colour 
would  escape  notice,  seeming  to  be  identical  with  it.  But  as 
common  properties  are  manifested  by  different  bodies,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  also  be  different. 

CJiap,  II, — 'Vision  must  be  by  sight,  or  by  some  other 
sense ;  but  if  by  some  other  sense,  then  it  will  be  perceptive 
of  sight  and  colour,  the  subject  of  sight,  and  thus  there  will 
be  two  senses  for  one  office,  or  the  sight  itself  will  be  the 
percipient.  But  if  to  perceive  by  sight  is  seeing,  and  if  that 
which  is  seen  is  colour,  or  something  having  colour,  then  if 
any  sense  is  to  see,  that  which  sees  must  first  have  colour."^ 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  perception  by  sight  is  not  a  single 
perception,  for  when  we  cannot  see,  it  is  still  by  sight  that 
we  judge  both  of  darkness  and  light,  although  not  in  the 
same  manner.' 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  has  been  an  enticing  passage 
to  commentators,  and  is  full  of  pitfalls  both  of  equivoque 
and  psychological  subtlety.  Much  of  the  obscurity  of  psycho- 
logical questions  arises  from  the  tendency,  almost  irresistible, 
to  refer  all  perceptions  to  the  organs  of  sense,  instead  of  to 
that  consciousness  which  is  affected  by  the  organs  of  sense 
in  their  action :  e,  g,  perceptions  are  referred  to  the  retina 
rather  than  to  the  optic  centre.  Hence,  also,  the  confusion 
of  objective  with  subjective,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  colour 
which  is  unseen,  of  a  sound  which  is  unheard. 

'  If  motion,  production,  and  impression,  are  in  the  product, 
it  follows  that  sound  and  hearing,  in  an  active  state,  must 
pre-exist  potentially  in  hearing ;  for  the  action  of  the  motor 

*  War'  nicht  das  Auge  sonneDhaft, 
Wie  konnten  wir  das  Licht  erblicken  ? 

GOTHE. 
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exists  naturally  in  that  which  is  acted  on.     It  is,  therefore, 
not  necessary  that  the  motor  itself  should  be  in  motion.    The 
action  of  a  sonorous  body  is  sound,  or  sounding ;  that  of  the 
auditory  sense  is  hearing ;  for  hearing  is  double,  as  sound  is 
double.     The  same  applies  to  other  senses  and  perceptions. 
Since  production  and  impression  are  not  in  that  which  acts, 
but  in  that  which  is  impressed,  so  the  action  of  the  object  of 
perception,  and  the  sensibility,  are  in  the  sentient  organ.    But 
while  for  some  senses  the  two  states  have  been  distinguished 
by  separate  names — such  as  sound  and  hearing — there  are 
others  for  which  one  or  the  other  state  is  without  a  name. 
Thus,  the  action  of  vision  is  called  sight,  but  the  action  of 
colour  is  unnamed ;  the  action  of  the  gustatory  sense  is  called 
taste,  while  that  of  savour  is  without  a  name.     Since  the 
action  of  the  object  and  the  sentient  organ  is  one  and  the 
same,  though  different  in  mode  of  acting,  it  follows  that 
hearing  and  sound  in  this  sense  must  be  lost  together,  or 
together  preserved.     But  this  does  not  hold  of  such  rela- 
tions in  potentiality.     The  earlier  writers  expressed  them- 
selves iU,  in  saying  there  could  be  neither  black  nor  white 
without  sight,  nor  savours  without  taste.     And  yet  they  were 
partly  right ;  for  as  senses  and  sentient  impressions  have  a 
twofold  acceptation,  according  to  their  potentiality  or  activity, 
so  what  was  advanced  by  these  writers  may  be  true  of  one 
state,  and  not  true  of  the  other.     But  they  reasoned  about 
things  considered  as  isolated  which  do  not  in  truth  admit  of 
being  isolated.' 

'  Each  sense  is  perceptive  of  its  own  objects,  is  innate  in 
its  own  organ,  as  an  organ,  to  discriminate  qualities — Sight 
judging  of  black  and  white.  Taste  of  bitter  and  sweet.  But 
how  do  we  perceive  that  qualities  differ?  Evidently  by 
some  sense,  because  the  impressions  are  sentient ;  and  the 
flesh  cannot  be  that  final  sentient,  sa'^^arop  alaOqrrjpiop,  since 
to  judge  of  qualities  it  must  of  necessity  first  touch  bodies.' 

His  meaning  here  is  by  no  means  clear.  He  says  empha- 
tically that  we  have  only  five  senses ;  that  each  sense  can 
only  discriminate  its  own  objects ;  that  that  which  perceives 


white  to  be  different  from  sweet  cannot  be  the  sense  of  Taste 
nor  the  sense  of  Sight,  yet  it  must  be  a  sense,  because  the 
impression  is  sentient ;  finally,  he  says  that  the  sense  cannot 
be  Touch,  because  to  judge  of  qualities,  that  sense  must  first 
touch  bodies — by  which  he  probably  means  that  white  and 
sweet  not  being  tangible,  cannot  be  perceived  by  Touch. 

What,  then,  is  this  judicial  sense  ?  He  has  nowhere  told 
us.  He  enters  upon  discussions  as  to  whether  the  judging 
faculty  is  divisible  or  indivisible,  and  this  numerically  or 
locally  ;  but  what  it  is,  or  where  it  is,  he  has  not  explained  in 
this  treatise.  Elsewhere  we  gather  that  he  means  the  com- 
mon sensorium,  which  is  in  the  front  centre  (heart)  of  each 
animal."**" 

Chap.  III. — *  The  soul  being  characterized  generally  by 
the  faculties,  locomotion  and  thought,  judgment  and  sensi- 
bility, it  would  seem  that  thought  and  reflection  are  consi- 
dered to  be  forms  of  sensation.  All  writers  assume  that 
thinking,  like  feeling,  is  corporeal,  and  that  Like  is  compre- 
hended by  Like.  But  they  should  have  noted  the  liability 
of  the  senses  to  produce  error.  It  is  manifest  that  feeling  is 
not  the  same  as  reflection ;  the  one  belonging  to  all  creatures, 
the  other  only  to  a  few.  Neither  is  the  judging  faculty, 
which  discerns  right  from  wrong,  to  be  confounded  with 
sensation;  for  sensation  being  derived  from  particulars  is 
always  true,  and  belongs  to  all  animals ;  but  error  lies  in 
judgment,  and  none  are  liable  to  error  save  those  which  have 
reason.' 

Imagination  is  then  treated.  He  says  it  is  neither  sen- 
sation nor  judgment,  yet  it  is  never  called  up  without  sensa- 
tion. It  is  the  faculty  by  which  an  image  of  some  kind  is 
called  up  within  us,  and  is  to  be  ranked  with  those  faculties, 
such  as  sensation,  opinion,  and  knowledge,  by  which  we  form 
judgments. 

Chap.  IV.  has  peculiar  interest,  being  devoted  to  the  vov9y 


*  iv  Ti  Koiyhv  al(r0riT'fifnov. — De  JtwentutCf  i.  467.    Compare  also  De  Somno,  iL 
454. 
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or  intellect,  '  that  part  of  the  Soul  by  which  it  both  knows 

and  reflects.' 

'  If  thinking  be  similar  to  sensation,'  he  says,  '  then  may 
it  be  some  kind  of  impression  by  the  object  of  thought,  or 
some  other  analogous  agency.  But  that  which  thinks  must 
then  be  passive,  diraOh,  receptive  of  the  Forms  of  objects, 
and  identical  with  the  objects  in  potentiality,  though  not  so 
in  actuality.  In  a  word,  the  Intellect  must  be  related  to 
objects  of  thought,  as  sensibility  is  to  objects  of  perception. 
Thus,  the  so-called  Intellect  of  the  Vital  Principle  (and  by 
Intellect  I  mean  that  which  judges  and  compares)  has  in 
actuality  no  existence  prior  to  the  act  of  intelligence.*  It 
is  very  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  mind  should  have 
been  commingled  with  the  body  ;  for  if  this  were  so,  it  would 
be  a  quality  of  some  kind,  as  hot  or  cold ;  or  it  would  have 
some  kind  of  organ  such  as  there  is  for  sensation;  but  there  is 
none  such.' 

'  It  is  well  said  that  the  Soul  is  the  place  of  Forms  {tottos 
elBcjv)  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  soul, 
only  of  the  cogitative  part ;  and  of  Forms,  not  in  actuality, 
but  in  potentiality.' 

He  argues  that  the  reflective  faculty  is  not  the  sensitive 
faculty  in  a  state  of  repose.  *  The  mind  judges  of  flesh  and 
ideal  flesh,  either  by  some  different  faculty,  or  by  being  itself 
differently  affected.  It  is  by  sensibility  that  we  judge  of  hot 
and  cold  and  other  properties  of  flesh ;  but  it  is  either  by 
some  distinct  faculty — or  as  a  curved  line  is  to  a  straight 
line—  that  we  judge  of  ideal  flesh.' 

Chap.  F. — The  soul  is  creative.  It  is  essentially  an 
energizing  influence.  Knowledge  in  activity  is  identical 
with  the  object ;  but  in  potentiality,  it  pre-exists  in  the  indi- 


*  oi/Qfv  i(TTiv  hffyyetif  rwu  utnuv  irpiv  vouv.  This,  if  I  understand  it  aright, 
means  that  the  mind  has  no  substantive  existence,  but  exists  onlyin  act,  as  a 
function.  The  passage  is  very  obscure.  Trendelenburg,  who  has  a  long  note  on 
the  parenthesis,  which  does  not  require  one,  is  silent  on  the  only  real  difficulty. 
Torstbik  says,  *  intellectus  non  est  actu  idea  antequam  cogitet '  {ovk  Kanv  ainou 
<pv(Ti5  ovStfiia  aX\'  ft  outtj  8x1  hwardv  =  oldiu  ianv  ivfpyda  rwv  ovroov  irplu  vofly), 
ed.  De  Animd,  p.  198. 
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vidual.  'Yet  rigorously  speaking  that  cannot  be  said  to 
pre-exist  which  sometimes  is,  and  sometimes  is  not,  reflected 
on.  But  that  alone,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  separate  from 
everything  else,  is  deathless  and  eternal.  We  have  no 
memory  of  it  because  it  is  passionless  {diraeh) ;  and  the 
impressible  mind  is  perishable,  and  without  it  there  can  be 
no  reflection.' 

Chap.  VI.  briefly  reiterates  the  argument  that  the  senses 
are  free  from  error,  which  arises  solely  from  the  judgment. 

Chap.  VIL— The  opening  sentence  may  be  read  as  a  vague 
anticipation  of  the  modem  hypothesis,  that  knowledge^or 
rather  the  aptitude  for  acquiring  knowledge,  becomes  de- 
veloped in  the  race,  and  is  thus  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child,  so  that  the  offspring  of  European  parents  is  capable  of 
acquiring  a  higher  degree  of  inteUectual  development  than 
the  offspring  of  AustraHan  parents  reared  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Hume's  doctrine^  that  the  mind  is  simply  the  succes- 
sion of  impressions  is  thus  formularized  at  the  close  of  the 
chapter:  'The  mind  in  the  act  of  thinking  is  the  things 
thought  of.'  t  ^  h 

Aristotle  has  written  much  about  the  senses  in  several 
works.    The  treatise  De  Sensu,  in  the  Parva  Naturalia,  is  per. 
haps  the  best  source  we  can  consult ;  and  it  may,  therefore 
be  analysed  briefly  here.  ' 

The  early  philosophers  sought  in  the  four  elements,  earth, 
air,  fire,  and  water,  for  the  several  bodies  constituting  the 
senses.  As  there  are  five  senses,  and  only  four  elements  were 
generally  recognized,  a  fifth  element  was  imagined.  What 
that  element  is,  Aristotle  does  not  say ;  elsewhere  we  learn 
it  is  the  Ether. 

I. — Vision, 
Every  one,  he   says,  believes  Vision  to  be  of  fire;   the 
reason  is  that  men  misconceive  the  phenomenon  of  sparks 

*  Hume:   Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  Works,  1826,  i.  269 
t  t\ws  5^  &  vovs  iffnv  6  Kar'  iutpyuay  rh  irpdyfiara  'vouv. 
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dancing  before  the  eyes  when  rubbed,  especially  in  the  dark. 
But  if  we  cannot  deny  that  we  feel  and  see  that  which  we 
see,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  eye  sees  itself.  Now,  why 
have  we  this  sensation  only  when  the  eye  is  rubbed? 

The  explanation  offered  is  that  smooth  bodies  shine  natu- 
rally in  the  dark,  though  without  producing  light ;  now  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  smooth ;  and  when  the  eye  is  rubbed  it 
seems  as  if  that  which  was  one  became  two.  The  rapid 
motion  makes  the  eye  which  is  seen  and  that  which  sees 
appear  different.  The  phenomenon  is  not  producible  unless 
the  eye  be  rubbed  quickly,  and  in  darkness  (I  suppose  he 
means  by  darkness  the  eye  being  closed,  otherwise  the  quali- 
fication is  erroneous),  smooth  bodies  shine  no  less  than 
certain  fish  heads,  and  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish.  When  the 
eye  is  rubbed  slowly,  the  sensation  is  not  such  as  to  make 
us  think  that  what  sees  and  what  is  seen  are  one  and  the 
same,  so  that  the  eye  may  see  itself  as  in  a  mirror. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  a  fortunate  attempt  at 
explanation.  Newton,  in  one  of  his  celebrated  queries  added 
to  the  OpticSy  first  clearly  stated  that  the  sparks  which  arise 
when  the  eye  is  rubbed,  '  arise  from  such  motions  excited  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  pressure  and  motion  of  the 
finger,  as  at  other  times  are  excited  there  by  light  for 
causing  vision.'  But  it  was  Johannes  Miiller,  stimulated 
by  the  Farhenlehre  of  Goethe,  who  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
the  fact  that  each  special  nerve  of  sense  responds  only  in  one 
special  manner,  no  matter  how  various  may  be  the  stimuli, 
so  that  whatever  excites  the  optic  nerve  excites  a  luminous 
sensation ;  whatever  excites  the  auditory  or  gustatory  nerves 
excites  sonorous  and  sapid  sensations ;  and  the  pressure  on 
the  skin-nerve  which  excites  pain,  excites  in  the  optic  nerve 
not  pain,  but  a  luminous  sensation. 

Aristotle,  knowing  nothing  of  the  properties  of  the  optic 
nerve,  could  not,  of  course,  give  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  But  his  explanation  is  better  than  that  of 
Empedocles  and  Plato,  who  held  *  the  eye  to  be  of  fire.' 
He  asks,  apropos  of  this,  '  If  vision  is  produced  when  light 
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passes  from  the  eye,  as  from  a  lantern,  why  can  we  not  see 
in  the  darkness  ?  To  pretend  that  light  is  extinguished  by 
the  darkness,  on  quitting  the  eye,  is  absurd.' 

He  thinks  Democritus  '  right  in  asserting  that  the  vision 
is  "  of  water,"  but  wrong  in  asserting  it  to  be  an  image 
(appearance,  £/j,(paaL9),  for  the  image  is  produced  because  the 
eye  is  a  smooth  surface,  and  vision  is  not  in  it,  but  in  the 
seeing  faculty.  The  affection  is  a  refraction,  di;dKXaaL9  yap 
TO  irddos.  But  in  those  days  the  theory  of  images  and  re- 
fiuction  was  not  understood.  Moreover,  it  is  absurd  not  to 
have  asked  why  the  eye  alone  can  see,  and  not  other  bodies.' 

'  It  is  correct  to  say  that  vision  is  of  water ;  not  because  it 
is  of  water,  but  because  it  is  diaphanous,  and  this  quality  is 
common  to  air.  Water,  however,  retains  and  receives  it 
better  than  air,  and  that  is  why  the  pupil  and  the  eye  are  of 
water.  The  soul  is  assuredly  not  at  the  surface  of  the  eye, 
but  within ;  hence  the  eye  must  be  translucent  and  capable 
of  receiving  light.  Thus  men  in  battle  wounded  near  the 
temple,  so  that  the  optic  channels  (nerves,  Tropoi)  are 
divided,  have  felt  darkness  come  on  as  if  a  lamp  had  been 
extinguished ;  for  indeed  the  diaphanous  and  the  pupil  form 
a  sort  of  lamp.' 

'  Thus  it  is  evident  we  must  assign  an  element  to  each 
sense,  and  say  that  the  part  of  the  eye  which  sees  is  of  water, 
that  which  hears  is  of  air,  and  that  which  smells  is  of  fire. 
Touch  is  earthy.  Taste  is  a  kind  of  Touch.  The  eye  is  a 
part  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  brain  is  the  moistest  and  coldest 
part  of  the  body.  Touch  and  Taste  are  connected  with  the 
heart,  which  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  body.' 

We  have  next  an  exposition  of  Colour.  He  defines  Light 
*  the  colour  of  the  diaphanous  per  accidens ; '  or,  as  he  ex- 
presses it  in  the  De  Animd,  '  colour  is  a  movement  of  the 
diaphanous,'  which  may  be  interpreted  into  an  anticipation 
of  the  modern  undulatory  theory,  the  diaphanous  standing 
for  the  elastic  ether,  and  the  movement  being  its  undula- 
tions. 

'When    there  is   an   igneous   body   {irvpcahss   rt)    in    the 
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diaphanous,  we  have  light ;  when  none,  we  have  darkness.* 
That  which  we  call  the  diaphanous  does  not  belong  ex- 
clusively to  water,  air,  and  other  bodies  which  are  translucent. 
It  is  some  common  nature  and  force,  which  not  existing 
separately  exists  in  these  bodies  and  in  others,  in  some  more 
and  in  some  less.'  f 

What  that  force  was  supposed  to  be  I  cannot  dii?cover 
from  the  writings  now  extant ;  he  seems  to  have  considered 
it  sujficiently  described  by  its  name. 

*As  all  bodies  have  necessarily  a  limit,  so  also  has  the 
diaphanous,  and  this  limit  is  colour,  which  is  either  the  limit 
of  bodies,  or  at  their  limit ;  and  hence  the  Pythagoreans  call 
colour  "  the  surface."  ' 

*  Colour  being  the  limit  of  the  diaphanous  in  a  limited 
body,  it  is  possible  that  that  which  produces  light  in  the  air 
will  also  be  in  the  diaphanous  in  limited  bodies,  or  will  not 
be  there ;  and  thus,  as  in  the  air  there  may  be  light  or  dark- 
ness, so  in  bodies  there  may  be  white  and  black.  The  white 
and  black  may  be  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  both  may  be 
invisible  separately,  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  two  will  be  visible.  But  this 
result  can  be  neither  black  nor  white  ;  but  as  it  must  have 
some  colour  the  colour  will  be  a  compound  of  the  two.  That 
is  how  different  colours  arise.  Many  colours  are  also  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  the  parts  :  thus  three  may  be 
arranged  with  two,  or  four,  and  other  combinations.  Those 
colours  which  depend  on  proportional  numbers  are  har- 
monious, such  as  purple  and  scarlet.'  J 

*  Tklesio  held  Light  to  be  visible  heat  —  lux  caloris  species  est — which  is 
tinged  by  the  colours  of  the  objects  through  which  it  passes. — Be  Ecrum  Natiira, 
1586,  vii.  292-3.  This  is  a  much  more  superficial  view  than  that  of  Aristotle ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  his  deviations  from  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stagirite. 

f  dAAt£  Tts  iffTi  Koiyh  <pvffis  Kol  Buvafxis,  ^  x«»'P'0't^  /utv  ovk  tanv^  iv  roinoii  5*  iffrX 
KOi  rots  &Wois  (Tw/jLaffiy  ivvirdpxti,  to7s  fiiy  fiaWov  rots  V  ^rrov, 

I  For  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  views  held  by  the  ancients  on  the  subject 
of  colour,  see  Pbantl  :  Aristotdes  uber  die  Farben,  erlduttrt  durch  tine  Uebersicht 
der  Farbcnlehre  der  Alien,  Munich,  1849.  But  perhaps  the  most  intelligible 
account  is  that  given  by  Goethe  :   Geschichte  der  Farbcnlehre.     Werke,  xxxix. 


H. — Taste  and  Smell. 

*  These  have  great  similarity,  though  produced  in  different 
organs.  The  nature  of  flavours  is  more  evident  than  that 
of  odours,  because  our  sense  of  smell  is  less  keen  than  it  is 
in  other  animals ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  Touch  more 
sensitive  than  any  other  animal,  and  Taste  is  a  kind  of 
Touch. 

*  Although  water  is  insipid  by  nature,  it  is  necessary  that 
water  should  contain  all  flavours  which  escape  our  perception 
on  account  of  their  feebleness ;  or  that  it  should  contain  a 
matter  which  is  the  germ  of  all  flavours ;  or  finally,  that 
water  having  no  difference  of  flavour  in  it,  the  cause  is  heat. 
Thus  the  flavour  of  fruit  is  developed  by  heat.  All  the 
flavoui's  to  be  found  in  fruits  are  to  be  found  also  in  the 
earth.  At  least  the  ancients  thought  that  water  varied  with 
the  soils  through  which  it  passed,  which  is  evident  from  salt 
waters,  as  salt  is  also  a  kind  of  earth.^  Thus  water  filtered 
through  cinders  contracts  a  bitter  taste,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
We  may  hence  see  why  plants  have  their  various  flavours ; 
for  moisture,  like  everything  else,  is  modified  by  its  opposite, 
and  dryness  is  the  opposite  of  moisture.  Thus  moisture  is 
modified  by  fire,  for  fire  is  by  nature  dry.  Thus  when  some- 
thing sapid  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  water  becomes  sapid ; 
and  in  the  same  way  nature  acts  upon  the  dry  element,  and 
the  earthy  element :  it  filters  the  moisture  through  the  dry 
and  earthy,  setting  it  in  motion  by  heat,  and  giving  it  aU 
the  necessary  qualities.  This  modification  of  moisture  is 
flavour.' 

'  As  various  colours  arise  from  the  combinations  of  black 
and  white,  so  various  flavours  arise  from  the  combinations  of 
sweet  and  bitter ;  and  these  combinations  may  be  proportional 
or  indefinite.  Those  which  are  agreeable  depend  on  nu- 
merical proportion.  The  kinds  of  flavour  resemble  those  of 
colour :  both  are  seven  in  number.' 

*  Who  were  these  ancients  ?  The  commentators  declare  that  Meteodoeus  and 
Anaxagoeas  are  alluded  to.  Perhaps  so;  yet  the  opinion  may  be  found  very 
distinctly  expressed  by  Hippoceates  :  Be  Aere,  Locis  et  Aquis. 
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'  Odours  are  perceptible  in  air  and  water ;  they  are  trans- 
mitted by  the  diaphanous  which  is  common  both  to  air  and 
water.  That  water  alone  suffices  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
fish  have  the  sense  of  smell.  Odour  is  dry  flavour  con- 
veyed by  the  moisture  in  air  and  water.  All  sapid  bodies  are 
odorous.' 

m. — Hearing, 

Either  Aristotle  forgot  to  include  Hearing  in  this  treatise, 
or  else  the  chapter  has  been  lost.  But  his  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  De  Animd  (ii.  8),  from  which  we  may  borrow 
them  in  a  compressed  form. 

'  Sound  is  both  potential  and  actual ;  for  we  say  that  some 
bodies,  such  as  sponge,  wool,  &c.,  are  without  sound,  and 
others,  as  brass,  wood,  hard  and  smooth  bodies,  have  sound, 
because  able  to  make  sound  actual  by  the  action  of  the  medium 
between  the  object  and  the  ear.  Actual  sound  is  the  result  of 
something  in  relation  to  something,  and  in  something ;  for 
its  cause  is  percussion.  But  with  only  one  body  there  can 
be  no  percussion  ;  so  that  the  sonorous  object  sounds  by  its 
relation  to  another.  Without  movement  there  can  be  no 
percussion,  and  soimd  is  not  produced  by  the  percussion  of 
every  substance ;  and  hollow  bodies  create,  by  reflex,  many 
percussions  after  the  first,  owing  to  the  medium  within  them 
having  been  set  in  motion  and  being  unable  to  escape. 
Sound  is  audible  in  air,  and  less  distinctly  in  water.*  But 
neither  air  nor  water  can  be  the  cause  of  sound,  since  there 
must  be  a  percussion  of  solid  bodies  against  each  other  and 
against  the  air.' 

'A  vacuum  is  justly  called  the  lord  of  hearing  {Kvpiov 
Tov  aKovuv),  for  the  air  appears  to  be  a  vacuum,  and  when 
moving  continuously  creates  hearing.  But  being  very  dif- 
fluent, it  gives  out  no  sound,  imless  when  that  which  is  per- 
cussed is  smooth  :  in  this  case  the  air  becomes  uniform  over 

*  An  error  which  observation  might  have  guarded  against ;  since  very  simple 
experience  shows  water  to  be  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  air.  The  velocity 
with  which  sound  traverses  water  has  been  calculated  as  four  times  its  velocity 
through  air. 


its  surface,  for  the  surface  of  a  smooth  body  is  one.     Every 
sonorous  body  sets  in  motion  the  air  which  is,  by  continuity, 
one  with  the  organ  of  hearing ;  and  sound  being  in  the  air, 
the  air  without  the  organ  sets  in  motion  the  air  within.     An 
animal,  therefore,  does  not  hear  in  every  part,  for  every  part 
does  not  contain  air.     The  air  itself,  owing  to  its  diffluence, 
is  without  sound ;  but  when  confined,  its  motion  produces 
soimd.     The  air  within  the  ear  is  so  immured  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  escape ;  *  and  this,  in  order  that  the  sense  may 
perceive   accurately  all  variations  of  its  movement.      And 
thus  we  are  enabled  to  hear  in  water;  for  the  water  cannot 
gain  access  to  the  congenital  air,  or  pass  through  the  con- 
volutions of  the  ear.    The  ear  is  constantly  giving  out  sound, 
as  a  horn  does ;  for  the  air  within  it  is  continually  moving 
in  some  peculiar  manner.     Hence  we  speak  of  hearing  by  a 
vacuum  and  something  resonant,  because  we  hear  by  the 
part  which  contains  the  air  confined  within  it.' 

IV. — Sensation  in  general. 

Having  passed  the  Senses  in  review,  he  then  touches  on 
certain  general  questions  relative  to  sensation.  And  first  of 
its  divisibility  ad  infinitum. 

If  bodies  are  infinitely  divisible,  are  the  impressions  they 
make  on  us  equally  so?  This  question  Aristotle  answers 
with  manifest  superiority  over  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who, 
probably  from  an  unsuspected  reminiscence,  has  used  the 

♦  The  translation  in  the  text  came  spontaneously  from  my  pen,  because  I  was 
not  aware  that  the  language  of  Aristotle  had  puzzled  the  commentators.  (See 
Trendelenburg,  p.  386,  for  an  example.)  The  sense  is  so  plain  that  I  cannot 
even  now  comprehend  how  it  has  been  missed.  Aristotle  says  the  air  in  the  ear 
is  immoveable  or  unmoved,  Jucfyrp-os;  immobilis  is  Bussemaker's  translation, 
immoveable  is  Collier's.  Yet  inasmuch  as  the  movement  of  this  air  is  mentioned 
immediately  afterwards,  the  verbal  contradiction  is  glaring;  yet  it  is  only  verbal. 
If  we  suppose  that  ixivriros  has  reference  to  the  air  which  4v  rots  2)<nv  iyKar^Ko- 
idnTjrai  (is  immured  within  the  ears),  the  meaning  is  obvious  enough.  A  man  is 
said  to  be  immoveable  from  his  studio  or  bureau  without  any  imputation  on  his 
power  of  movement;  but  commentators,  boggling  at  small  contradictions,  and 
passing  by  great  ones  without  remark,  would  point  out  that  a  man  cannot  be  im- 
moveable if  he  move  at  all. 
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very  same  illustrations  to  justify  his  own  doctrine  of  *  latent 
consciousness.'  That  our  consciousness  may  arise  out  of  un- 
conscious modifications  is  evident,  according  to  Hamilton,  in 
the  fact  of  a  minimum  visible,  which  is  the  smallest  surface 
that  can  be  seen :  '  It  is  plain  that  if  we  divide  this  minimum 
visible  into  two  parts,  neither  half  can  by  itself  be  an  object 
of  vision  or  visual  consciousness.  They  are,  severally  and 
apart,  to  consciousness  as  zero.  But  it  is  evident  that  each 
part  must  have  produced  in  us  a  certain  modification,  real 
though  unperceived,  for  as  the  perceived  whole  is  nothing 
but  the  union  of  unperceived  halves,  so  the  perception  is  only 
the  sum  of  the  two  modifications,  each  of  which  severally 
eludes  our  consciousness.'  ^ 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  may  be  disclosed  in  a  counter 
illustration  :  the  stick  which  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  just 
touches  us,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  contact,  will  no 
longer  produce  that  sensation  if  broken  in  half,  and  held 
towards  us  at  a  distance  of  three  feet :  it  will  not  affect  our 
consciousness  at  all :  the  two  halves  thus  pointed  towards  us 
do  not  produce  modifications  in  our  consciousness  the  sum 
of  which  is  perceived  when  the  whole  touches  us.  Hamilton's 
mistake  lies  in  the  vague  conception  of  a  minimum  visibley 
which  being  the  extreme  point  of  visual  consciousness,  any- 
thing beyond  that  extreme  must  necessarily  pass  altogether 
beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  It  does  not  become 
latent ;  for  consciousness  it  becomes  non-existrnt.  The  dif- 
ference in  degree  has  amounted  to  a  difference  in  hind, 

Aristotle  justly  says  that  the  sensible  qualities  are  named 
such  because  they  produce  sensation.  *  All  magnitude  is 
necessarily  sensible.  Were  it  otherwise  there  would  be 
bodies  which  had  no  colour,  no  weight,  nor  any  other  quality, 
and  which  consequently  would  not  be  perceptible  to  us,  since 
it  is  by  such  qualities  that  we  have  perception.  But  the 
sensible  is  composed  of  sensible  qualities,  and  assuredly  not 

*  Hamilton  :  Lectures  on  Metapht/sics,  1859,  i.  350.  It  is  strange  that  neither 
the  erudite  Hamilton,  nor  his  erudite  editors,  should  have  mentioned  Aristotle  in 
this  place. 
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of  mathematical  definitions."^  How  do  we  form  any  judg- 
ment of  sensible  things  ?  By  the  intellect  ?  But  the  ideas 
are  only  possible  when  based  on  sensations.  The  solution  of 
these  questions  makes  manifest  why  the  kinds  of  colour, 
taste,  &c.,  are  limited,  or  finite.  It  is  because  in  all  things 
which  have  extremes  there  must  also  be  intermediate  points 
of  limitation ;  now  contraries  are  extremes,  and  in  all  sen- 
sible impressions  there  are  contraries,  as  white  and  black  in 
colour,  sweet  and  bitter  in  taste.  A  body  that  is  continuous 
therefore  may  be  infinitely  divided  into  unequal  parts,  but  its 
divisibility  into  equal  parts  is  finite.  That  which  is  not  con- 
tinuous as  a  whole  has  its  parts  (species)  finitely  divisible. 
Since  we  call  the  sensible  qualities  species,  and  they  are 
always  continuous,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  actual 
and  potential;  and  hence  we  do  not  see  the  millionth par^ 
when  we  see  the  million,  nor  do  we  hear  the  quarter-tone 
when  we  hear  the  melody;  the  interval  is  imperceptible  and 
is  lost  in  other  sounds.  It  is  the  same  with  the  infinitely 
little  in  other  sensibles  :  they  are  potentially  visible,  but  not 
actually  visible  when  isolated.f  Thus  the  line  of  one  foot  is 
potentially  in  the  line  of  two  feet ;  but  exists  actually  only 
when  alone.  The  infinitely  small  qualities  are  lost  in  sur- 
rounding bodies,  as  drops  of  perfume  poured  into  the  sea. 
This  infinitely  little  which  transcends  sensation  is  neither 
sensible  in  itself  nor  by  itself,  for  it  is  only  sensible  poten- 
tially in  the  larger  quantity.'. 

I  have  preserved  the  Aristotelian  phraseology,  but  the 
reader  will  find  little  difficulty  in  disengaging  the  meaning, 
and  will  perceive  how  this  distinction  of  the  potentially  and 
actually  visible  agrees  with  and  yet  rises  superior  to  Hamil- 
ton's idea  of  our  being  unconsciously  modified  by  that  which 


*  -Kciv  thai  n^yfdos  aladrjroi/'  a^vvarov  y^p  XfvKov  fxhv  6pav  fi^  Truahv  Sc*  ti  yhp 
fi^l  ovrus,  ^I'Sf'xotT'  ttv  fhai  ri  awfxa  /urjSej/  €xoi/  xP"f^°',  H-V^^  fidpos,  /utjS*  &\\o  ti 
roiovTov  irddoi'  Star  ouS*  altTQr)rhv  SAws*  TaDra  yap  ra  cdffdr\Td.  Th  &p'  aladrjTbv 
iatai  avyKfifi^pou  ovk  4^  aiadjircjy.  'AAA'  avayKoiov '  ov  yap  5)j  €K  yi  Twy  fiadrj/JLa' 
TiKuv.     vi.  445. 

t  8tv(£/i€t  70^  dpard,  ivepy^ia  3'  oi/,  Sray  x^P^^^V- 
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never  reaches  the  consciousness,  so  that  two  zeros  may  make 
an  unit. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  he  enters  upon  the  question 
whether  we  can  have  two  different  sensations  in  the  same 
instant  of  time ;  a  question  of  some  psychological  interest. 
He  answers  it  in  the  negative. 

In  reviewing  Aristotle's  opinions  on  the  Senses,  it  is 
requisite  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  was  wholly  without  the 
anatomical  and  physiological,  no  less  than  the  physical  and 
chemical  knowledge,  which  could  have  given  an  assured 
basis  to  his  speculations.  It  is  a  subject  which,  even  in  our 
own  day  after  so  much  laborious  inquiry,  is  only  beginning 
to  be  understood ;  and  the  psychologist  will  have  many 
years  yet  to  wait,  before  science  furnishes  him  with  the  data 
he  requires. 


I  must  not  linger  longer  over  Aristotle,  the  more  so  as  his 
researches  in  Physics  and  Biology  have  been  handled  by  me  in 
some  detail  in  the  work  already  mentioned.  There  I  have 
pointed  out  how  his  reliance  on  experience  and  induction 
led  him  to  fruitful  results,  and  how  the  a  priori  Method  sub- 
stituted for  observation  and  induction  led  him  into  error. 
The  combination  of  the  two  tendencies  is  very  noticeable  in 
his  works.  It  prevents  his  being  clear  and  consistent,  but 
it  gives  his  works  a  singtQar  prestige.  All  schools  find  dicta 
there.  All  opinions  seem  more  or  less  anticipated.  He 
stimulates  the  activity  of  his  readers,  provokes  them  by  his 
obscurity  and  irreconcilable  assertions,  and  imposes  on  them 
by  the  weight  of  his  intellect,  so  that  they  cannot  help 
fancying  he  had  some  profound  meaning  in  sentences  which 
were  mere  guesses,  incapable  of  proof.  They  meet  with 
many  passages  which  light  up  whole  tracks  of  inquiry,  and 
many  subtle  distinctions  which  have  taken  their  place  in 
philosophy,  as  for  example  that  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  body  ;  and  they  naturally  suppose  that  passages 
obscure  to  them  have  an  inner  light. 

The  contribution  of  Aristotle  to  the  historical  evolution  of 
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Science  was  considerable,  although  his  special  inquiries  were 
seldom  successful.  He  instituted  the  important  science  of 
Logic;  directed  men's  attention  to  the  necessity  of  exa- 
mining the  grounds  of  knowledge  and  the  forms  of  thought. 
He  also  made  philosophy  embrace  all  topics  of  rational  re- 
search. But  his  crowning  glory  was  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
the  purely  scientific  spirit  by  his  constant  appeal  to  Experi- 
ence as  the  source  of  knowledge,  and  his  insistance  on  the 
methods  of  Observation  and  Induction.  If  his  teaching 
fostered  the  vexatious  quibbling  of  schoolmen,  it  also  fostered 
the  scientific  research  of  the  Arabs.  Both  tendencies  are 
more  or  less  due  to  his  influence,  and  hence  it  is  that  his 
mighty  intellect  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  dominant 
power  in  all  subsequent  speculation,  till  the  rise  of  the 
modem  schools. 
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Socrates  appeared  during  the  reign  of  scepticism.  The 
various  tentatives  of  the  early  thinkers  had  all  ended  in 
a  scepticism,  which  was  turned  to  dexterous  use  by  the 
Sophists.  Socrates  escaped  this  scepticism  by  a  new  deve- 
lopment of  Method.  Armed  with  this  instrument,  he  with- 
drew men  from  metaphysical  speculations  about  Nature, 
which  had  led  them  into  the  inextricable  confusion  of  doubt. 
He  bade  them  look  at  man.  Moral  Philosophy  took  the 
place  of  physical  and  metaphysical  speculation.  The  Cyre- 
naics  and  the  Cynics  attempted  to  carry  out  his  method ; 
but,  as  they  did  so  in  a  one-sided  manner,  their  endeavour 
was  only  partially  successful. 

Plato,  the  youngest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  disciples 
of  Socrates,  accepted  the  Method,  and  applied  it  more  widely. 
Nevertheless  Ethics  furnished  the  most  important  of  his 
speculations.  Physics  were  subordinate  to  and  illustrative  of 
Ethics.  The  Truth— the  God-like  existence — which  he  for 
ever  besought  men  to  contemplate  that  they  might  share  it, 
had  always  an  ethical  object :  it  was  sought  by  man  for  his 
own  perfection.  How  to  live  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
Gods,  was  the  fundamental  problem  which  he  set  himself  to 
solve.  But  there  was  a  germ  of  scientific  speculation  in 
his  philosophy,  and  this  germ  was  developed  by  his  pupil, 
Aristotle. 

The  difference  between  Socrates  and  Aristotle  is  immense : 
Plato,  however,  fills  up  the  interval.  In  Plato  we  see  the 
transition-point  of  development,  both  in  Method  and  in  Doc- 
trine. Metaphysical  speculations  are  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  Ethics.     In  Aristotle,  Ethics  only  form  one 
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branch  of  philosophy :  the  other  branches  usurp  the  larger 
share  of  his  attention. 

One  result  of  Aristotle's  labours  was  precisely  this :  he 
brought  Philosophy  round  again  to  that  condition  from 
which  Socrates  had  wrested  it ;  he  opened  the  world  again 
to  speculation. 

Was  then  the  advent  of  Socrates  nullified?  No.  The 
Socratic  Epoch  conferred  the  double  benefit  on  humanity  of 
having  first  brought  to  light  the  importance  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,  and  of  having  substituted  a  new  and  incom- 
parably better  Instrument  for  the  one  employed  by  the  early 
speculators.     That  Instrument  sufficed  for  several  centuries. 

In  Aristotle's  systematization  of  the  Method,  and,  above 
all,  in  his  bringing  Physics  and  Metaphysics  again  into  the 
region  of  Inquiry,  he  paved  the  way  for  a  new  epoch — the 
epoch  of  Scepticism ;  not  indeed  the  unmethodical  Scepti- 
cism of  helpless  baffled  guessers,  like  that  which  preceded 
Socrp.tes ;  but  the  methodical  and  dogmatic  exposure  of  the 
vanity  of  philosophy. 
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EIGHTH  EPOCH. 

Second  Crisis  in  Philosophy — The  radical  imperfection 
of  the  Subjective  Method  again  becomes  manifest  in 
the  impossibility  of  applying  its  criterion. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     SCEPTICS. 

§  I.  Pyeeho. 

IN  the  curious  train  which  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  into  India,  there  was  a  serious,  reflective  man, 
who  followed  him  from  a  purely  philosophical  interest :  that 
man  was  Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the  Sceptical  philosophy. 
Conversing  with  the  Gymnosophists  of  India,  he  must  have 
been  struck  with  their  devout  faith  in  doctrines  so  unusual 
to  him ;  and  this  spectacle  of  a  race  of  wise  and  studious 
men  believing  a  strange  creed,  and  acting  upon  their  belief, 
may  have  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  belief  in  general. 
He  had  already,  by  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  been  led 
to  question  the  origin  of  knowledge;  he  had  learned  to 
doubt ;  and  now  this  doubt  became  irresistible. 

On  his  return  to  Elis  he  became  remarked  for  the  practical 
philosophy  which  he  inculcated,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
life.  The  profound  and  absolute  scepticism  with  which  he 
regarded  all  speculative  doctrines,  had  the  same  effect  upon 
him  as  upon  Socrates :  it  made  him  insist  wholly  on  moral 
doctrines.     He  was  resigned  and  tranquil,  accepting  life  as 


he  found  It,  and  guiding  himself  by  the  general  precepts  of 
common-sense.     Socrates,  on  the  contrary,  was  uneasy,  rest- 
less   perpetually  questioning  himself  and  others,  despising 
metaphysical  speculations,  but  eager  for  truth.     Pyrrho  dis- 
satisfied with  aU  the  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to  solve 
the  great  problems  they  had  set  to  themselves,  declared  the 
problems  to  be  insoluble.      Socrates  was  also  dissatisfied  : 
he  too  declared  that  he  knew  nothing;  but  his  doubt  was 
an  active,  eager,  questioning  doubt,  used  as  a  stimulus  to 
investigation,  not  accepted  as  a  final  result  of  aU  investi- 
gation.    The  doubt  of  Pyrrho  was  a  reprobation  of  all  philo- 
sophy ;   the   doubt  of  Socrates  was   the   opening  throu<.h 
which  a  new  philosophy  was  to  be  established.     Their  lives 
accorded  with  their  doctrines.      Pynho,  the  grand   Priest 
of  Ehs    hved  and  died  in  happiness,  peace,  and  universal 
esteem^     Socrates  lived  in  perpetual  warfare,  was  always 
misunderstood,  was  ridiculed  as  a  sophist,  and  perished  as  a 
blasphemer. 

The  precise  doctrines  of  Pyrrho  it  is  now  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  recover.  Even  in  antiquity  they  were  so  mixed 
up  with  those  of  his  foUowers,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  sepamte  them.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the 
sceptical  doctrines  as  they  are  coUected  and  systematized  by 
that  acut«  and  admirable  writer,  Sextus  Empiricus. 

The  stronghold  of  Scepticism  is  impregnable.     It  is  this  • 
There  IS  no  criterion  of  truth.  ■   Plato   had  propounded  his 
Ideal  Theory,  Aristotle  refuted  it  by  proving  it  to  be  purely 
subjective.     But  then  the  theory  of  Demonstration,  which 
Anstotle  placed  in  its  stead,  was  not  that  equally  subjective? 
What  was  this  boasted  Logic,  but  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  Ideas  obtained  originaUy  through  Sense  ?    Accord 
mg  to  Aristotle,  knowledge  could  only  be  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena ;  although  he  too  wished  to  make  out  a  science 
of  Causes.    And  what  are   Phenomena?     Phenomena  are 

•  AU  the  stories  about  him  which  protend  to  iUustrate  the  effects  of  hi.  seen. 

those  who  thought  Pyrrho  ought  to  have  been  consequent  in  absurdity 
VOIi.  !•  z 
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tlie  Appearances  of  things.  But  where  exists  the  criterion 
of  the  truth  of  these  Appearances  ?  How  are  we  to  ascertain 
the  exactitude  of  the  accordance  of  these  Appearances  with 
the  Things  of  which  they  are  Appearances  ?  We  know  full 
well  that  Things  appear  differently  to  us  at  different  times  ; 
appear  differently  to  different  individuals ;  appear  differently 
to  different  animals.  Are  any  of  these  Appearances  true  ? 
If  so,  which  are  ?  and  Jiow  do  you  know  which  are  true  ? 

Moreover  reflect  on  this  :  We  have  five  senses,  each  of 
which  reveals  to  us  a  different  quality  in  the  object.  Thus 
an  Apple  is  presented  to  us  :  we  see  it,  smell  it,  feel  it,  taste 
it,  hear  it  bitten ;  and  the  sight,  smell,  feeling,  taste,  and 
sound,  are  five  different  Appearances — five  different  Aspects 
under  which  we  perceive  the  Thing.  If  we  had  three  Senses 
more,  the  Thing  would  have  three  qualities  more  ;  it  would 
present  three  more  Appearances :  if  we  had  three  Senses 
less,  the  Thing  would  have  but  three  qualities  less.  Are 
these  qualities  wholly  and  entirely  dependent  upon  our 
Senses,  or  do  they  really  appertain  to  the  Thing?  And 
do  they  all  appertain  to  it,  or  only  some  of  them?  The 
differences  of  the  impressions  made  on  different  people  seem 
to  prove  that  the  qualities  of  things  are  dependent  on  the 
Senses.  These  differences  at  any  rate  show  that  things  do 
not  present  one  uniform  series  of  Appearances. 

All  we  can  say  with  truth  is,  that  Things  appear  to  us  in 
such  and  such  a  manner.  That  we  have  Sensations  is  true ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  our  Sensations  are  true  images  of  the 
Things.  That  the  Apple  we  have  is  brilliant,  round,  odorous 
and  sweet,  may  be  very  true,  if  we  mean  that  it  appears 
such  to  our  senses ;  but,  to  keener  or  duller  vision,  scent,  tact, 
and  taste,  it  may  be  dull,  rugged,  offensive,  and  insipid. 

Amidst  this  confusion  of  sensuous  impressions.  Philo- 
sophers pretend  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false ;  they 
assert  that  Eeason  is  the  Criterion :  Reason  distinguishes. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  are  herein  agreed.  Very  well,  reply  the 
Sceptics,  Reason  is  your  Criterion.  But  what  proof  have  you 
that  this  Criterion  itself  distinguishes  truly  ?     You  must  not 
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return  to  Sense  :  that  has  been  ah-eady  given  up ;  you  must 
rely  upon  Reason;  and  we  ask  you  what  proof  have  you 
that  your  Reason  never  errs  ?  what  proof  have  you  that  it 
is  ever  correct.  A  Criterion  is  wanted  for  your  Criterion ;  and 
so  on  ad  infinitum. 

The  Sceptics  maintain  that  because  our  knowledge  is  only 
the  knowledge  of  Phenomena,  and  not  at  aU  of  Noumena— 
because  we  only  know  Things  as  they  appear  to  us,  not  as 
they  really  are— all  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of 
Existence  must  be  vain ;  for  the  attempt  can  only  be  made 
on  appearances.  But,  although  absolute  Truth  is  not  at- 
tainable by  man,  although  there  cannot  be  a  science  of 
Being,  there  can  be  a  science  of  Appearances.  The  Pheno- 
mena, they  admit,  are  true  as  Phenomena.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  therefore  to  observe  and  classify  Phenomena;  to 
trace  in  them  the  resemblances  of  coexistence  and  succes- 
sion, to  trace  the  connections  of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  having 
done  this,  we  shaU  have  founded  a  Science  of  Appearances 
adequate  to  our  wants. 

But  the  age  in  which  the  Sceptics  lived  was  not  ripe  for 
such  a  conception :  accordingly,  having  proved  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  science  of  Being,  they  supposed  that  they  had 
established  the  impossibility  of  aU  Science,  and  had  de- 
stroyed aU  grounds  of  certitude.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  modern  Sceptics  have  added  nothing  which  is  not 
implied  in  the  principles  of  the  Pyrrhonists.  The  arguments 
by  which  Hume  thought  he  destroyed  all  the  grounds  of 
certitude  are  differently  stated  from  those  of  Pyrrho,  but 
not  differently  founded ;  and  they  may  be  answered  i^  the 
same  way. 

The  Sceptics  had  only  a  negative  doctrine ;  consequently, 
only  a  negative  influence.  They  corrected  the  tendency  of 
the  mind  towards  accepting  its  conclusions  as  adequate  ex- 
pressions of  the  facts ;  they  served  to  moderate  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  speculative  spirit;  they  showed  that  the 
pretended  Philosophy  of  the  day  was  not  so  firmly  fixed 
as  its  professors  supposed.     It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  have 
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"witnessed  the  gigantic  eflPorts  of  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  and  an 
Aristotle,  towards  the  reconstruction  of  Philosophy,  which 
the  Sophists  had  brought  to  ruins — a  reconstruction,  too, 
on  different  ground — and  then  to  witness  the  hand  of  the 
iconoclast  smiting  down  that  image,  to  witness  the  pitiless 
logic  of  the  Sceptic  undermining  that  laboriously-constructed 
edifice,  leaving  nothing  in  its  place  but  another  heap  of  ruins, 
like  that  from  which  the  edifice  was  built ;  for,  not  only  did 
the  Sceptics  refute  the  notion  that  a  knowledge  of  Appear- 
ances could  ever  become  a  knowledge  of  Existence,  not  only 
did  they  exhibit  the  fallacious  nature  of  sensation,  and  the 
want  of  certitude  in  the  affirmations  of  Reason,  they  also 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  main  positions  of  that  Method 
which  was  to  supply  the  ground  of  certitude ;  they  attacked 
Induction  and  Definitions. 

Of  Induction,  Sextus,  in  one  brief,  pregnant  chapter,  writes 
thus  : — '  Induction  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Universal  from  in- 
dividual things.  But  this  Induction  can  only  be  correct  in  as 
far  as  all  the  individual  things  agree  with  the  Universal. 
This  universality  must  therefore  be  verified  before  the  Induc- 
tion can  be  made :  a  single  case  to  the  contrary  would  de- 
stroy the  truth  of  the  Induction.'* 

We  will  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  whiteness  of 
swans  shall  be  the  Induction.  Swans  are  said  to  be  white 
because  all  the  individual  swans  we  may  have  seen  are  white. 
Here  the  Universal  (whiteness)  seems  induced  from  the  parti- 
culars ;  and  it  is  true  in  as  far  as  all  particular  swans  are 
white.  But  there  are  a  few  black  swans ;  one  of  these  parti- 
cular black  swans  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  former  Induc- 
tion. If,  therefore,  says  Sextus,  you  are  not  able  to  verify 
the  agreement  of  the  universal  with  every  particular,  i.  e,  if 
you  are  not  able  to  prove  that  there  is  no  swan  not  black, 
you  are  unable  to  draw  a  certain  and  accurate  Induction. 
That  you  cannot  make  this  verification  is  obvious. 

In  the  next  chapter   Sextus  examines   Definitions.      He 

*  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  vol.  ii.  c.  tlv.  p.  94.    The  edition  I  use  is  the  Paris  folio  of 
1621,  the  first  of  the  Greek  text. 
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pronounces  them  perfectly  useless.  K  wo  know  the  thing 
we  define,  we  do  not  comprehend  it  because  of  the  definition, 
but  we  impose  on  it  the  definition  because  we  know  it ;  and 
if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  thing  we  would  define,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  define  it. 

Although  the  Sceptics  destroyed  the  dogmatism  of  their 
predecessors,  they  did  not  substitute  any  dogmatism  of  their 
own  in  its  place.  The  nature  of  their  scepticism  is  happily 
characterized  by  Sextus  in  his  comparison  of  them  with 
Democritus  and  Protagoras.  Democritus  had  insisted  on 
the  uncertainty  of  sense-knowledge;  but  he  concluded 
therefrom  that  objects  had  no  qualities  at  all  resembling 
those  known  to  us  through  sensation.  The  Sceptics  con- 
tented themselves  with  pointing  out  the  uncertainty,  but 
did  not  pronounce  decisively  whether  the  qualities  existed 
objectively  or  not. 

Protagoras  also  insisted  on  the  uncertainty,  and  de- 
clared man  to  be  the  measure  of  truth.  He  supposed 
that  there  was  a  constant  relation  between  the  trans- 
formations of  matter  and  those  of  sensation;  but  these 
suppositions  he  affirmed  dogmatically;  to  the  Sceptic  they 
were  uncertain. 

This  general  incertitude  often  betrayed  the  Sceptics  into 
ludicrous  dilemmas,  of  which  many  specimens  have  been 
preserved.  Thus  they  said,  'We  assert  nothing— no,  not 
even  that  we  assert  nothing.'.  But  if  the  reader  wishes  to 
see  this  distinction  between  a  thing  seeming  and  a  thing 
heing,  ridiculed  with  a  truly  comic  gusto,  he  should  turn  to 
Moliere's  Mariage  Force,  act  i.  sc.  8.  Such  follies  form  no 
portion  of  our  subject,  and  we  leave  them  with  some  plea- 
sure to  direct  our  attention  to  more  worthy  efforts  of  human 
ingenuity. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    EPICUREANS. 


§  I.  Epicueus. 

THE  Epicureans  are  condemned  in  tlieir  names.  We 
before  noticed  how  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name 
of  Sophist  inadvertently  gives  a  bias  to  every  judgment  of 
the  School,  and  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  conceive 
the  members  of  that  School  otherwise  than  as  shameless 
rogues.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  as- 
sociation with  respect  to  the  Epicureans ;  although  historians 
are  now  pretty  well  agreed  in  believing  Epicurus  to  have  been 
a  man  of  pure  and  virtuous  life,  and  one  whose  doctrines  were 
moderate  and  really  inculcating  abstemiousness. 

Epicurus  was  bom  01.  109  (b.c.  342),  at  Samos,  according 
to  some ;  at  Gargettus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  according 
to  others.  His  parents  were  poor,  his  father  a  teacher  of 
grammar.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  tells  us,  his  philosophical 
career  began  :  so  early  as  his  thirteenth  year.  But  we  must 
not  misunderstand  this  statement.  He  dates  his  career  from 
those  first  questionings  which  occupy  and  perplex  most 
young  minds,  especially  those  of  any  superior  capacity.  He 
doubtless  refers  to  that  period  when,  boy-like,  he  puzzled  his 
teacher  with  a  question  beyond  that  teacher's  power. 
Hearing  the  verse  of  Hesiod  wherein  all  things  are  said  to 
arise  from  Chaos,  Epicurus  asked,  *And  whence  came 
Chaos  ? ' 

'  Whence  came  Chaos  ?  '  Is  not  this  the  sort  of  question 
to  occupy  the  active  mind  of  a  boy?  Is  it  not  by  such 
questions  that  we  are  all  led  into  philosophy  ?     To  philosophy 
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he  was  referred  for  an  explanation.  The  writings  of  Demo- 
critus  fell  in  his  way,  and  were  eagerly  studied  ;  the  writings 
of  others  followed ;  and,  his  vocation  being  fixed,  he  sought 
instruction  from  many  masters.  But  from  all  these  masters 
he  could  gain  no  solid  convictions.  They  gave  him  hints ; 
and  working  upon  the  materials  they  furnished,  he  produced 
a  system  of  his  own,  by  which  we  presume  he  justified  his 
claim  to  being  self-taught. 

His  early  years  were  agitated  and  unsettled.  He  visited 
Athens  at  eighteen,  but  remained  there  only  one  year.  He 
then  passed  to  Colophon,  Mitylene,  and  Lampsacus.  He 
returned  to  Athens  in  his  six-and-thirtieth  year,  and  there 
opened  a  school,  over  which  he  presided  till  his  death,  01. 
127  (B.C.  272). 

The  place  he  chose  for  his  school  was  the  famous  Garden, 
a  spot  pleasantly  t3rpical  of  his  doctrine.  The  Platonists  had 
their  Academic  Grove ;  the  Aristotelians  walked  along  the 
Lyceum ;  the  Cynics  growled  in  the  Cynosarges ;  the  Stoics 
occupied  the  Porch ;  and  the  Epicureans  had  their  Garden. 

Here,  in  the  tranquil  Garden,  in  the  society  of  his  friends, 
he  passed  a  peaceful  life  of  speculation  and  enjoyment.  The 
friendship  which  existed  amongst  them  is  well  known.  In  a 
time  of  general  scarcity  and  famine  they  contributed  to  each 
other's  support,  showing  that  the  Pythagorean  notion  of 
community  of  goods  was  unnecessary  amongst  friends,  who 
could  confide  in  each  other.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Garden 
they  placed  this  inscription  :  '  The  hospitable  keeper  of  this 
mansion,  where  you  will  find  pleasure  the  highest  good,  will 
present  you  liberally  with  barley-cakes  and  water  fresh  from 
the  spring.  The  gardens  will  not  provoke  your  appetite  by 
artificial  dainties,  but  satisfy  it  with  natural  supplies.  Will 
you  not  be  well  entertained  ? ' 

The  Garden  has  often  been  called  a  sty ;  and  the  name  of 
Epicurean  has  become  the  designation  of  a  sensualist.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  numerous  assailants,  the  character  of  Epicurus 
has  been  rescued  from  contempt,  both  by  ancient  and  by 
modem  critics.     Diogenes  Laertius,  who  gives  some  of  the 
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accusations  in  detail,  easily  answers  them  by  an  appeal  to 
facts ;  and  modem  writers  have  been  at  no  loss  to  discover 
the  motive  of  the  ancient  calumnies,  which  mostly  proceeded 
from  the  Stoics.     A  doctrine  like  that  of  Epicurus  would,  at 
all  times,  lend  itself  to  gross  misrepresentation ;  but  in  an 
epoch  like  that  in  which  it  appeared,  and  contrasted  with  a 
doctrine  so  fiercely  opposed  to  it  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics, 
we  cannot  wonder  if  the  bitterness  of  opposition  translated 
itself  into  calumny.     It  is  one  of  the  commonest  results  of 
speculative  differences  to  make  us  attribute  to  our  opponent's 
opinions  the  consequences  which  we  deduce  from  them,  as  if 
they  were  indubitably  the  consequences  he  deduces  for  him- 
self.    Our  opinions  are  conducive  to  sound  morality :  of  that 
we  are  convinced ;  and  being  so  convinced,  it  is  natural  for 
us  to  believe  that  contrary  opinions  must  be  immoral.     Our 
opponent   holds   contrary,  ergo   immoral  opinions;   and  we 
proclaim  his  immorality  as  an  unquestionable  fact.     In  this, 
however,  there  is  a  slight  forgetfuhiess,  namely,  that  ou^ 
opponent  occupies  exactly  similar  ground,  and  what  we  think 
of  him,  he  thinks  of  us. 

The  Stoics  had  an  ineffable  contempt  for  the  weakness  and 
effeminacy  of  the  Epicureans.  The  Epicureans  had  an 
ineffable  contempt  for  the  spasmodic  rigidity  and  unnatural 
exaggeration  of  the  Stoics.  They  libeUed  each  other ;  but  the 
libels  against  the  Epicureans  have  met  with  more  general 
credit  than  those  against  the  Stoics,  from  the  more  imposing 
character  of  the  latter,  both  in  their  actions  aad  doctrines. 

Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  voluminous  of  all 
Greek  Philosophers,  except  Chrysippus ;  and  although  none 
of  these  works  are  extant,  yet  so  many  fragments  are  pre- 
served here  and  there,  and  there  is  such  ample  testimony  as 
to  his  opinions,  that  there  are  few  writers  of  whose  doctrine 
we  can  speak  with  greater  certainty ;  the  more  so  as  it  does 
not  in  itself  present  any  difficulties  of  comprehension. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  Plato  and  Aristotle  than 
Epicurus ;  and  this  difference  may  be  characterized  at  the 
outset  by  their  fundamental  difference  in  the  conception  of 
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Philosophy,  which  Epicurus  regarded  as  the  Art  of  Life,  and 
not  the  Art  of  Truth.  Philosophy,  he  said,  was  the  power 
(hdpysia)  by  which  Eeason  conducted  man  to  happiness. 
The  investigations  of  Philosophy  he  despised :  they  were  not 
only  uncertain,  but  contributed  nothing  towards  happiness ; 
and  of  course  Logic,  the  instrument  of  Philosophy,  found  no 
favour  in  his  sight.  His  system  was,  therefore,  only  another 
form  of  Scepticism,  consequent  on  his  dissatisfaction  with 
previous  systems.  Socrates  had  taught  men  to  regard  their 
own  nature  as  the  great  object  of  investigation ;  but  man 
does  not  interrogate  his  own  nature  out  of  simple  curiosity, 
or  for  simple  erudition :  he  studies  his  nature  in  order  that 
he  may  improve  it ;  he  learns  the  extent  of  his  capacities  in 
order  that  he  may  properly  direct  them.  The  aim,  therefore, 
of  all  such  inquiries  must  be  Happiness.  And  what  con- 
stitutes Happiness?  Upon  this  point  systems  differ:  all 
profess  to  teach  the  road  to  Happiness,  and  all  point  out 
divergent  roads.  There  can  be  little  dispute  as  to  what  is 
Happiness,  but  infinite  disputes  as  to  the  way  of  securing  it.^ 
In  the  Cyrenaic  and  Cynic  Schools  we  saw  this  question 
leading  to  very  opposite  results ;  and  the  battle  we  are  now 
to  see  renewed  on  similar  ground  between  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoics. 

Epicurus,  like  Aristippus,  declared  that  Pleasure  con- 
stituted Happiness ;  all  animals  instinctively  pursue  it,  and 
as  instinctively  avoid  Pain..  Man  should  do  deliberately 
that  which  animals  do  instinctively.  Every  Pleasure  is  in 
itself  good ;  but,  in  comparison  with  another,  it  may  become 
an  evil.  The  Philosopher  differs  from  the  common  man  in 
this  :  That  while  they  both  seek  Pleasure,  the  former  knows 
how  to  forego  certain  enjoyments  which  will  cause  pain  and 
vexation  hereafter ;  whereas  the  common  man  seeks  only  the 
immediate  enjoyment.     The  Philosopher's  art  enables  him  to 

*  At  a  meeting  of  Socialists  in  London  to  discuss  in  a  friendly  way  the  means 
of  reforming  the  world,  M.  Pierre  Leroux  rose  and  addressed  his  brethren  thus  : 
'  Nous  voulans  arriver  au  Paradis,  riest-ce  pas  ?  n'est-ce  pas  1  Eh  bien  !  il  ne  s'agit 
que  d!y  arriver  !     Voila  ! ' 
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foresee  what  will  be  the  result  of  his  acts ;  and,  so  foreseeing, 
he  wiU  not  only  avoid  those  enjoyments  which  occasion  grief, 
but  know  how  to  endure  those  pains  from  which  surpassing 
pleasure  will  result. 

True  happiness,  then,  is  not  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment, 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  life.  We  must  not  seek  to 
intensify,  but  to  equalize  :'not  debauchery  to-day  and  satiety 
to-morrow,  but  equable  enjoyment  all  the  year  round.  No 
lif  can  be  pleasant  except  a  virtuous  life  ;  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  body,  although  not  to  be  despised,  are  insignificant 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  soul.  The  former  are  but 
momentary;  the  latter  embrace  both  the  past  and  future. 
Hence  the  golden  rule  of  Temperance.  Epicurus  not  only 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  moderation  for  continued  enjoy- 
ment, he  also  slighted,  and  somewhat  scorned,  all  exquisite 
indulgences.  He  fed  moderately  and  plainly.  Without 
interdicting  luxuries,  he  saw  that  Pleasure  was  purer  and 
more  enduring  if  luxuries  were  dispensed  with.  This  is  the 
ground  upon  which  Cynics  and  Stoics  built  their  own  ex- 
aggerated systems.  They  also  saw  that  simplicity  was 
preferable  to  luxury ;  but  they  pushed  their  notion  too  far. 
Contentedness  with  a  little,  Epicurus  regarded  as  a  great 
good;  and  he  said,  wealth  consisted  not  in  having  great 
possessions,  but  in  having  small  wants.  He  did  not  limit 
man  to  the  fewest  possible  enjoyments  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
wished  him  in  all  ways  to  multiply  them ;  but  he  wished  him 
to  be  able  to  live  upon  little,  both  as  a  preventive  against 
ill-fortune,  and  as  an  enhancement  of  rare  enjoyments.  The 
man  who  lives  plainly  has  no  fear  of  poverty,  and  is  better 
able  to  enjoy  exquisite  pleasures. 

Virtue  rests  upon  Free  Will  and  Reason,  which  are  in- 
separable :  since,  without  Free  WiU  our  Eeason  would  be 
passive,  and  without  Eeason  our  Free  Will  would  be  blind. 
Everything,  therefore,  in  human  actions  which  is  virtuous  or 
vicious  depends  on  man's  knowing  and  williyig.  Philosophical 
education  consists  in  accustoming  the  Mind  to  judge  accu- 
rately, and  the  Will  to  choose  manfully. 


From  this  slight  outline  of  his  Ethical  doctrine  may  be 
seen  how  readily  it  furnished  arguments  both  to  assailants 
and  to  defenders.  We  may  also  notice  its  vagueness  and 
elasticity,  which  would  enable  many  minds  to  adapt  it  to 
their  virtues  or  to  their  vices.  The  luxurious  would  see  in  it 
only  an  exhoi-tation  to  their  own  vices  ;  the  temperate  would 
see  in  it  a  scientific  exposition  of  temperance. 

Epicureanism,  in  leading  man  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  moraL  end  of  his  existence,  in  showing  him  how  to  be 
truly  happy,  has  to  combat  with  many  obstructions  which 
hide  from  him  the  real  road  of  life.  These  obstructions 
are  his  illusions,  his  prejudices,  his  errors,  his  ignorance. 
This  ignorance  is  of  two  kinds  :  first,  ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  the  external  world,  which  creates  absurd  superstitions,  and 
troubles  the  soul  with  false  fears  and  false  hopes  ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  Physics.  The  second  kind  of 
ignorance  is  that  of  the  nature  of  man ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  the  Epicurean  Logic  called  Canonic,  which  is  a  collection 
of  rules  respecting  human  reason  and  its  application. 

The  Epicurean  psychology  and  physics  were  derived  from 
the  Democritean.  The  atoms  of  which  the  universe  is  formed 
are  supposed  to  be  constantly  throwing  off  some  of  their 
parts,  aTToppoai :  and  these,  in  contact  with  the  senses,  produce 
sensation,  aiaOrjaLs,  But  Epicurus  did  not  maintain  that 
these  diroppoai  were  images  of  the  atoms ;  he  believed  them 
to  have  a  certain  resemblance  to  their  atoms,  but  was  unable 

« 

to  point  out  where,  and  in  how  far  this  resemblance  exists. 
Every  sensation  must  be  true  as  a  sensation ;  and,  as  such, 
it  can  neither  be  proved  nor  contradicted  ;  it  is  aXoyos,  The 
sensations  of  the  insane  and  the  dreaming  are  also  true ;  and, 
although  there  is  a  difference  between  their  sensations  and 
those  of  sane  and  waking  men,  yet  Epicurus  confessed  him- 
self unable  to  determine  in  what  the  difference  consists. 
Sensations  however  do  not  alone  constitute  knowledge ;  man 
has  also  the  faculty  of  conception,  irpoXrjylrtg,  which  arises  from 
the  repeated  iteration  of  sensation:  it  is  recollection  of 
various  sensations ;  or,  as  Aristotle  would  say,  the  general 
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idea  gathered  from  particular  sensations.  It  is  from  these 
conceptions  that  the  general  ideas  are  formed,  and  it  is  in 
these  general  ideas  that  error  resides.  A  sensation  may  be 
considered  either  in  relation  to  its  object,  or  in  relation  to 
him  who  experiences  it ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  and  renders  the  sentiments,  ra  irddrj,  the  basis 
of  all  morality. 

With  such  a  basis,  we  may  readily  anticipate  the  nature  of 
the  superstructure.  If  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sensations 
are  the  origin  of  all  moral  phenomena,  there  can  be  no  other 
moral  rule  than  to  seek  the  agreeable  and  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  whatever  is  pleasant  becomes  the  great  object 
of  existence. 

The  Physics  of  Epicurus  are  so  similar  to  the  Physics  of 
Democritus  that  we  need  not  occupy  our  space  with  them. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  we  find  in  it 
that  scepticism  which  the  imperfect  Philosophy  of  the  day 
necessarily  brought  to  many  minds,  in  many  different  shapes  ; 
and  the  consequence  of  that  scepticism  was  the  effort  to  find 
a  refuge  in  Morals,  and  the  attempt  to  construct  Ethics  on  a 
philosophic  basis.     The  attempt  failed  because  the  basis  was 
not  broad  enough  ;  but  the  attempt  itself  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as    characteristic   of    the   whole    Socratic   movement;    for, 
although  the  Socratic  Method  was  an  attempt  at  reconstruct- 
ing Philosophy,  yet  that  reconstruction  itself  was  only  at- 
tempted with  a  view  to  morals.     Socrates  was  the  first  to 
bring  Philosophy  down  from  the  clouds  ;  he  was  the  first  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  Morality,  and  in  one  shape  or  other  all 
his  followers  and  all  the  schools  that  issued  from  them,  kept 
this  view  present  to  their  minds.     The  Epicureans  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  men  who  ventured  on  a  solution  of  the 
great  problem,  and  failed  because  they  only  saw  a  part  of  the 
truth. 
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THE  STOICS. 

§  I.  Zeno. 

rpHE  stoics  were  a  large  sect,  and  of  its  members  so  many 
-L  have  been  celebrated,  that  a  separate  work  would  be 
needed  to  chronicle  them  all.  From  Zeno,  the  founder,  down 
to  Brutus  and  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  sect  embraces  many 
Greek  and  Eoman  worthies,  and  not  a  few  solemn  pretenders. 
Some  of  these  we  would  willingly  introduce;  but  we  are 
forced  to  confine  omrselves  to  one  type ;  and  the  one  we  select 
is  Zeno. 

He  was  bom  at  Oitium,  a  small  city  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  of  Phoenician  origin,  but  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 
in  which  trade  he  himself  engaged,  until  his  father,  after  a 
voyage  to  Athens,  brought  home  some  works  of  Socratic 
philosophers;  these  Zeno  studied  with  eagerness  and  rap- 
ture, and  determined  his  vocation. 

When  about  thirty,  he  undertook  a  voyage  both  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  to  Athens,  the  great  mart  both  for  trade  and 
philosophy.  Shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  he  lost  the  whole  of 
his  valuable  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple ;  and,  thus  reduced 
to  poverty,  he  willingly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics, 
whose  ostentatious  display  of  poverty  had  captivated  many 
minds. 

There  is  an  anecdote  of  his  having  one  day  read  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  with  such  delight  that  he 
asked  where  such  men  were  to  be  met  with.  At  that  moment 
Crates  the  Cynic  passed  by  :  the  bookseller  pointed  him  out 
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to  Zeno,  and  bade  him  follow  Crates.  He  did  so ;  and  lie 
became  a  disciple.  But  he  could  not  long  remain  a  disciple. 
The  gross  manners  of  the  Cynics,  so  far  removed  from  true 
simplicity,  and  their  speculative  incapacity,  soon  caused  him 
to  seek  a  master  elsewhere.  Stilpo,  of  Megara,  became  his 
next  instructor ;  and  from  him  he  learned  the  art  of  dispu- 
tation, which  he  subsequently  practised  with  such  success. 

But  the  Megaric  doctrine  was  too  meagre  for  him.  He 
was  glad  to  learn  from  Stilpo  ;  but  there  were  things  which 
Stilpo  could  not  teach.  He  turned,  therefore,  to  the  ex- 
positors of  Plato:  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  In  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  there  is,  as  before  remarked,  a  germ  of  Stoi- 
cism ;  but  there  is  also  much  that  contradicts  Stoicism,  and 
so,  we  presume,  Zeno  grew  discontented  with  that  also. 

After  twenty  years  of  laborious  study  in  these  various 
schools,  he  opened  one  for  himself,  wherein  to  teach  the 
result  of  all  these  inquiries.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  Stoa, 
or  Porch,  which  had  once  been  the  resort  of  the  Poets,  and 
was  decorated  with  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus.  From  this 
Stoa  the  school  derived  its  name. 

As  a  man,  Zeno  appears  deserving  of  the  highest  respect. 
Although  sharing  the  doctrines  of  the  Cynics,  he  did  not 
share  their  grossness,  their  insolence,  or  their  affectation. 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  slender ;  and  although  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  being  rigidly  abstemious, 
feeding  mainly  upon  figs,  bread,  and  honey.  His  brow  was 
farrowed  with  thought ;  and  this  gave  a  tinge  of  severity  to 
his  aspect,  which  accorded  with  the  austerity  of  his  doc- 
trines. So  honoured  and  respected  was  he  by  the  Athenians, 
that  they  entrusted  to  him  the  keys  of  the  citadel ;  and  when 
he  died  they  erected  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  brass.  His 
death  is  thus  recorded : — In  his  ninety-eighth  year,  as  he  was 
stepping  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  and  broke  his  finger.  He 
was  so  affected  at  the  consciousness  of  his  infirmity  that, 
striking  the  earth,  he  exclaimed,  *  Why  am  I  thus  impor- 
timed  ?  Earth,  I  obey  thy  summons !  *  He  went  home  and 
strangled  himself. 
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In  the  history  of  humanity  there  are  periods  when  society 
seems  fast  dissolving ;  when  ancient  creeds  have  lost  their 
majesty,  and  new  creeds  want  disciples  :  when  the  onlooker 
sees  the  fabric  tottering,  beneath  which  his  fellow-men  are 
crowded  either  in  sullen  despair  or  in  blaspheming  levity, 
and,  seeing  this,  he  feels  that  there  is  safety  still  possible,  if 
men  will  but  be  bold ;  he  raises  a  voice  of  warning,  and  a 
voice  of  exhortation ;  he  bids  them  behold  their  peril  and 
tremble,  behold  their  salvation  and  resolve.  He  preaches  to 
them  a  doctrine  they  had  been  unused  to  hear,  or,  hearing  it, 
unused  to  heed ;  and  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  intense 
conviction  he  gathers  round  him  some  believers  who  are 
saved.  If  the  social  anarchy  be  not  too  widely  spread,  he 
saves  his  country  by  directing  its  energies  in  a  new  channel ; 
if  the  country's  doom  is  sealed,  he  makes  a  gallant  effort, 
though  a  vain  one,  and  '  leaves  a  spotless  name  to  after-times.' 

Such  a  man  was  Zeno.  GLreece  was  fallen ;  but  hope  still 
remained.  A  wide-spread  disease  was  fast  eating  out  the 
vigour  of  its  life :  Scepticism,  Indifference,  Sensuality, 
Epicurean  softness  were  only  counteracted  by  the  aspiring 
but  vague  works  of  Plato,  or  the  vast  but  abstruse  system  of 
Aristotle.  Greek  civilization  was  fast  falling  to  decay.  A 
little  time  and  Rome,  the  she-wolf's  nursling,  would  usurp 
the  place  which  Greece  had  once  so  proudly  held — the  place 
of  vanguard  of  European  civilization.  Eome,  the  mighty, 
would  take  from  the  feeble  hands  of  Greece  the  trust  she  was 
no  longer  worthy  to  hold.  There  was  a  presentiment  of 
Rome  in  Zeno's  breast.  In  him  the  manly  energy  and  stem 
simplicity  which  were  to  conquer  the  world  ;  in  him  the  deep 
reverence  for  moral  worth,  which  was  the  glory  of  Rome, 
before,  intoxicated  with  success,  she  sought  to  ape  the  literary 
and  philosophical  glory  of  old  Hellas.  Zeno  the  Stoic  had  a 
Roman  spirit;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  noble 
Romans  became  his  disciples :  he  had  deciphered  the  wants 
of  their  spiritual  nature. 

Alarmed  at  the  scepticism  which  seemed  inevitably  follow- 
ing speculations  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  Zeno,  like  Epicurus, 
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fixed  his  thoughts  principally  upon  Morals.     His  philosophy 
boasted  of  being  eminently  practical,  and  connected  with  the 
daily  practices  of  life.     But,  for  this  purpose,  the  philosopher 
must  not  regard  pleasure  so  much  as  Virtue :  nor  does  Virtue 
consist  in  a  life  of  contemplation  and  speculation,  but  in  a 
life  of  activity;  for  what  is  Virtue? — Virtue  is  manhood. 
And  what  are  the  attributes  of  man?     Are   they  not  ob- 
viously the  attributes  of  an  active  as  well  as  of  a  speculative 
being  ?  and  can  that  be  Virtue  which  excludes  or  neglects 
man's  activity  ?     Man,  O  Plato,  Man,  O  Aristotle,  was  not 
made  for  speculation  only ;  wisdom  is  not  his  only  pursuit. 
Man,  O  Epicurus,  was  not  made  for  enjoyment  only ;  he  was 
made  also  to  do  somewhat,  and  to  be  somewhat.      Philosophy  ? 
— It  is  a  great  thing ;  but  it  is  not  all.     Pleasure  ? — It  is  a 
slight  thing  ;  and,  were  it  greater,  could  not  embrace  man's 
entire  activity. 

The  aim,  then,  of  man's  existence  is  neither  to  be  wise  nor 
to  enjoy,  but  to  be  virtuous — to  realize  his  manhood.  To 
this  aim.  Philosophy  is  a  means,  and  Pleasure  may  also  be 
one;  but  they  are  both  subordinate.  Before  we  can  be 
taught  to  lead  a  virtuous  life,  we  must  be  taught  what  virtue 
is.  Zeno  thought,  with  Socrates,  that  Virtue  was  the  know- 
ledge of  Good ;  and  that  Vice  was  nothing  but  error.  If  to 
hnow  the  good  were  tantamount  to  the  pursuit  and  practice 
of  it,  then  was  the  teacher's  task  easily  defined :  he  had  to 
explain  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  explain  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  universe. 

Thus,  as  with  Socrates,  does  Morality  find  itself  inseparably 
connected  with  Philosophy ;  and  more  especially  with  psy- 
chology. A  brief  outline  of  this  psychology  becomes  therefore 
necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the  Stoical  Morality. 

Zeno  rejected  the  Platonic  theory  of  knowledge,  and 
accepted,  though  with  some  modifications,  the  Aristotelian 
theory.  'Reminiscence'  and  'Ideas'  were  to  him  mere 
words.  Ideas  he  regarded  as  the  universal  notions  formed 
by  the  mind  from  a  comparison  of  particulars.  Sense  furnished 
all  the  materials  of  knowledge;   Reason  was  the  plastic 


instrument  whereby  these  materials  were  fashioned.  But 
those  who  maintain  that  Sense  furnishes  us  the  materials 
of  knowledge  are  hampered  with  this  difficulty :  By  what 
process  does  Sense  perceive  ?  What  relation  is  there  between 
Sense  and  the  sensible  Thing  ?  What  proof  have  we  of  those 
sensations  being  conformable  with  the  Things  ?  This  difficulty 
is  a  serious  one,  and  early  occupied  speculators.  Indeed,  this 
question  may  be  pronounced  the  vital  question  of  aU  philo- 
sophy ;  upon  its  solution  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  solution 
of  aU  other  questions.  Let  us  state  it  more  clearly  in  an 
illustration. 

At  the  distance  of  fi%  yards  you  descry  a  tower :  it  is 
round.     What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  It  is  round  ?     You 
mean  that  the  impression  made  upon  your  sense  of  sight  is 
an  impression  similar  to  that  made  by  some  other  objects, 
such  as  trees,  which  you,  and  aU  men,  call  round.     Now,  on 
the  supposition  that  you  never  approached  nearer  that  tower, 
you  would  always  beHeve  it  to  be  round,  because  it  appeared 
to  be  so.     But,  as  you  are  enabled  to  approach  it,  and  as 
you  then  find  that  the  tower  is  square,  and  not  round,  you 
begin  to   examine   into  this  difference.     It  appeared  to  be 
round  at  that  distance ;  and  yet  you  say  it  really  is  square. 
A  little  knowledge  of  optics  seems  to  explain  the  difference ; 
but  does   not.     At  fifty  yards,  you   say,  it  appears  to  be 
round ;  but  it  reaUy  is  square.     At  fifty  yards,  we  reply,  it 
appears  to  be  round,  and  at  one  yard  it  appears  to  be  square  : 
it  is  neither :  both  round  and  square  are  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  not  attributes  of  thiags :  they  have  a  subjective,  not 
an  objective  existence. 

Thus  far  the  ancient  sceptics  penetrated ;  but,  seeing  herein 
an  utter  destruction  of  all  certainty  in  sense-knowledge,  and 
compelled  to  admit  that  Sense  was  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge, they  declared  all  knowledge  a  deceit.  The  discovery 
of  the  real  issue  whence  to  escape  this  dilemma— the  re- 
cognition of  the  imcertainty  of  sense-knowledge,  and  the 
reconciliation  of  that  theory  with  the  natural  wants  of  the 
speculative  mind  by  the  twofold  admission  of  the  relativity 
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of  all  knowledge  and  of  relative  certainty  —  reconciling 
scepticism  with  belief,  and  both  with  reason,  was  the  work 
of  after-times. 

Those  who  believed  that  the  senses  gave  true  reports  of 
the  Things  which  affected  them,  were  driven  to  invent  some 
hypothesis  explanatory  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  Object  and  the  Subject,  the  Thing  and  the  Sense.  We 
have  seen  how  eidola,  airy  images  afl&uent  from  Things,  were 
invented  to  establish  a  direct  connection  between  the  Subject 
and  the  Object.  Zeno,  acutely  enough,  saw  that  an  image 
detaching  itself  in  an  airy  form  from  the  Object,  could  only 
represent  the  superficies  of  that  Object,  even  if  it  represented 
it  correctly.  In  this  way  the  hypothesis  of  eidola  was 
shown  to  be  no  more  than  an  hypothesis  to  explain  Appear- 
ances ;  whereas  the  real  question  is  not.  How  do  we  perceive 
Appearances?  but  how  do  we  perceive  Objects?  K  we  only 
perceive  their  superficies,  our  knowledge  is  only  a  knowledge 
of  phenomena,  and  we  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Sceptics. 

Zeno  saw  the  extent  of  the  difficulty,  and  tried  to  obviate 
it.  But  his  hypothesis,  though  more  comprehensive,  was 
equally  feeble  in  its  foundation.  He  assumed  that  Sense  could 
penetrate  beneath  Appearance,  and  perceive  Substance  itself. 

As  considerable  confusion  exists  on  this  point,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  the 
most  satisfactory  of  aU.  In  his  book  directed  against  the 
Logicians,  he  tells  us,  *  the  Stoics  held  that  there  was  one 
criterion  of  truth  for  man,  and  it  was  what  they  called  the 
Cataleptic  Phantasm'  (t^v  KaTaXrjinLKrjv  <f)avTa(jiav,  i.e.  the 
Sensuous  Apprehension).  We  must  first  understand  what 
they  meant  by  the  Phantasm  or  Appearance.  It  was,  they 
said,  an  impression  on  the  mind  {tvttqxtis  tv  •^vxv)*  But  from 
this  point  commence  their  differences ;  for  Cleanthus  under- 
stood, by  this  impression,  an  impression  similar  to  that  made 
by  the  signet  ring  upon  wax,  tov  Ktjpov  Tinreoaiv,  Chrysippus 
thought  this  absurd ;  for,  said  he,  seeing  that  thought  conceives 
many  objects  at  the  same  time,  the  soul  must  upon  that  hypo- 
thesis receive  many  impressions  of  figures.     He  thought  that 


Zeno  meant  by  impression  nothing  more  than  a  modification 
(hspoicoais) :  likening  the  soul  to  the  air,  which  when  many 
voices  sound  simultaneously,  receives  simultaneously  the 
various  alterations,  but  without  confounding  them.  Thus 
the  Soul  unites  several  perceptions  which  correspond  with 
their  several  objects.' 

This  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  the  indication  of  Sensation 
as  a  modification  of  the  Soul,  opens  a  shaft  deep  down  into 
the  dark  region  of  psychology.  But,  if  it  lets  in  some  of 
the  light  of  day,  it  also  brings  into  notice  a  new  obstacle. 
This  soul,  which  is  modified,  does  it  not  also  in  its  turn 
exercise  an  influence  ?  If  wine  be  poured  into  water,  it 
modifies  the  water ;  but  the  water  also  modifies  the  wine. 
There  can  be  no  action  without  reaction.  If  a  stone  is 
presented  to  my  sight,  it  modifies  my  soul;  but  does  the 
influence  of  the  stone  remain  immodified  ?— No ;  it  receives 
from  me  certain  attributes,  certain  form,  colour,  taste, 
weight,  &c. ;  these  my  soul  bestows  on  it ;  in  itself  it  does  not 
possess  them. 

Thus  is  doubt  again  spread  over  the  whole  question.  The 
soul  modifying  the  object  in  sensation,  can  it  rely 
upon  the  truth  of  the  sensation  thus  produced  ?  Has  not 
the  wine  become  watery,  no  less  than  the  water  vinous? 
These  consequences,  however,  Zeno  did  not  foresee.  He  was 
intent  upon  proving  that  the  soul  reaUy  apprehended  objects, 
not  as  eidola,  not  as  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  seal, 
but  in  absolute  truth.  Let  us  continue  to  borrow  from 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

The  Phantasm,  or  Appearance,  which  causes  that  Modifi- 
cation of  the  Soul  which  we  name  Sensation,  is  also 
understood  by  the  Stoics  as  we  understand  ideas ;  and  in 
this  general  sense,  they  say  that  there  Were  three  kinds  of 
Phantasms:  those  that  were  probable,  those  that  were 
improbable,  and  those  that  were  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  first  are  those  that  cause  a  slight  and  equable  motion 
in  the  soul :  such  as  those  which  inform  us  that  it  is  day. 
The  second  are  those  which  contradict  our  reason :  such  as 
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if  one  were  to  say  during  the  day-time,  '  Now  the  sun  is 
not  above  the  earth ; '  or,  during  the  night-time,  '  Now  it 
is  day.'  The  third  are  those,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  verify  :  such  as  this,  '  The  number  of  the  stars 
is  even ; '  or,  '  the  number  is  odd.' 

Phantasms,  when  probable,  are  true  or  false,  or  both  true 
and  false  at  the  same  time,  or  neither  true  nor  false.  They 
are  true  when  they  can  be  truly  affirmed  of  anything ;  false 
if  they  are  wrongly  affirmed,  such  as  when  one  believes  an 
oar  dipped  in  the  water  to  be  broken,  because  it  appears  so. 
When  Orestes,  in  his  madness,  mistook  Electra  for  a  Fury, 
he  had  a  Phantasm  both  true  and  false :  true,  inasmuch  as 
he  saw  something,  viz.  Electra ;  false,  inasmuch  as  Electra 
was  not  a  Fury. 

Of  true  Phantasms,  some  are  cataleptic  (apprehensive), 
and  others  non-cataleptic.  The  latter  are  such  as  arise  from 
disease  or  perturbation  of  the  mind:  as  for  instance  the 
innumerable  Phantasms  produced  in  frenzy  and  hypochon- 
dria. The  cataleptic  Phantasm  is  that  which  is  impressed 
by  an  object  which  exists,  which  is  a  copy  of  that  object, 
and  can  be  produced  by  no  other  object.  Perception  is 
elsewhere  said  to  be  a  sort  of  light,  which  manifests  itself 
at  the  same  time  that  it  lights  up  the  object  from  which  it 
is  derived. 

Zeno  distinctly  saw  the  weakness  of  the  theories  proposed 
by  others;  he  failed  however  in  establishing  any  better 
theory  in  their  place.  Sextus  Empiricus  may  well  call  the 
Stoical  doctrine  vague  and  undecided.  How  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish the  true  from  the  false  in  appearances  ?  Above  all, 
how  are  we  to  learn  whether  an  impression  exactly  coin- 
cides with  the  object  ?  This  is  the  main  problem,  and  Zeno 
pretends  to  solve  it  by  a  circular  argument.  Thus :  given 
the  problem,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  the  true  impressions 
from  the  false  impressions  ?  the  solution  offered  is,  by 
ascertaining  which  of  the  impressions  coincide  with  the 
real  objects :  in  other  words,  by  distinguishing  the  true 
impressions  from  the  false. 
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Having  a  perception  of  an  object  is  not  knowledge :  for 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  that  reason  should  assent.  Per- 
ception comes  from  without ;  assent  from  within  :  it  is  the 
free  exercise  of  man's  reason.  Science  is  composed  of 
perceptions  so  solidly  established  that  no  argumentation  can 
shake  them.  Perceptions  not  thus  established  only  consti- 
tute Opinion. 

This  is  making  short  work  with  difficulties,  it  must  be 
confessed ;  but  the  Stoics  were  eager  to  oppose  something 
against  the  Scepticism  which  characterized  the  age  ;  and,  in 
their  eagerness  to  build,  they  did  not  sufficiently  secure 
their  foundations.  Universal  doubt  they  felt  to  be  impos- 
sible. Man  must  occasionally  assent,  and  that  too  in  an 
absolute  manner.  There  are  perceptions  which  carry  with 
them  irresistible  conviction.  There  would  be  no  possibility 
of  action  unless  there  were  some  certain  truth.  Where 
then  is  conviction  to  stop  ?  That  all  our  perceptions  are 
not  correct,  every  one  is  willing  to  admit.  But  which  are 
exact,  and  which  are  inexact?  What  criterion  have  we? 
The  criterion  we  possess  is  Evidence.  ^Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  evidence,'  they  said ;  '  and,  being  so  clear,  it 
needs  no  definition.'  This  was  precisely  what  it  did  want ; 
but  the  Stoics  could  not  give  it. 

In  truth,  the  Stoics,  combating  the  Scepticism  of  their 
age,  were  reduced  to  the  same  strait  as  Reid,  Beattie,  and 
Hutcheson,  combating  the  Scepticism  of  Hume :  reduced  to 
give  up  Philosophy,  and  to  find  refuge  in  Common-Sense. 
The  battle  fought  by  the- Stoics  is  very  analogous  to  the 
battle  fought  by  the  Scotch  philosophers,  in  the  groimd 
occupied,  in  the  instruments  employed,  in  the  enemy 
attacked,  and  the  object  to  be  gained.  They  both  fought 
for  Morality,  which  they  thought  endangered. 

We  shall  subsequently  have  to  consider  the  Common- 
Sense  theory:  enough  if  we  now  call  attention  to  the 
curious  ignoratio  elenchi — the  curious  misconception  of 
the  real  force  of  the  enemy,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of 
their  own  position,  which  the  Common-Sense  philosophers 
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displayed.     The  Sceptics  had  made  an  irresistible  onslaught 
upon  the  two  fortresses  of  Perception  and  Eeason.     They 
showed  Perception    to    be  based    upon  Appearance ;    and 
Appearance   could  not    be   Certainty.      They   showed   also 
that  Eeason  was  unable  to  distinguish  between  Appearance 
and  Certainty,  because,  in  the  first  place,   it  had   nothing 
but  Phenomena  (Appearances)  to  build  upon ;   and,  in  the 
second  place,   because   there   is   no   criterion   to   apply  to 
Eeason   itself.     Having  gained  this  victory,  they  proclaim 
Philosophy  no  longer  existent.     Whereupon  the  Stoics  va- 
lorously  rise,  and,  taking  their  stand  upon  Common-Sense, 
believe  they  rout  the  forces  of  the  Sceptics ;  believe  they 
retake  the  lost  fortresses  by  declaring  that  perceptions  are 
true  as  well  as  false,  and  that  you  may  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  false,  by— distinguishing  them :  and  that  Eeason 
has  its  criterion  in  Evidence,  which  requires  no  criterion, 
it  is  so  clear.      This  seems  pretty  much  the   same  as  if 
the  French  were  to  invade  Great  Britain;    possess  them- 
selves of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  declare  England 
the  subject  of  France,  and  patriots  were  then  to  declare  that 
the  French  were  to  be  driven  home  again  by  a  party  of 
volunteers  taking  their  stand  upon  Hampstead  Heath,  dis- 
playing the    banners  of  England,  and  with  loud   alarums 
proclaiming  the  invaders  defeated. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics ;  and  to  do  this  effectuaUy  we  must  glance  at  their 
conception  of  the  Deity.  There  are  two  elements  in  Nature. 
The  first  is  {5X^  wpoiTri,  or  primordial  matter ;  the  passive 
element  from  which  things  are  formed.  The  second  is  the 
active  element,  whi^h  forms  things  out  of  matter :  Eeason, 
Destiny  [eltmpfiivri),  God.  The  divine  Eeason  operating 
upon  matter  bestows  upon  it  the  laws  which  govern  it,  laws 
which  the  Stoics  caUed  ^oi  airsp^iaTiKol,  or  productive 
causes.     God  is  the  Eeason  of  the  world. 

With  this  speculative  doctrine  it  is  easy  to  connect  their 
practical  doctrine.  Their  ethics  are  easily  U)  be  deduced 
from  their  theology.     If  Eeason  is  the  great  creative  law,  to 


live  conformably  with  Eeason  must  be  the  practical  moral 
law.  If  the  universe  be  subject  to  a  general  law,  every  part 
of  that  universe  must  also  be  duly  subordinate  to  it.  The 
consequence  is  clear :  there  is  but  one  formula  for  Morals, 
and  that  is,  '  Live  harmoniously  with  Nature,'  ofioiKoyofMiveos 

This  is  easily  said.  An  anxious  disciple  might  however 
desire  greater  precision,  and  ask.  Is  it  universal  nature,  or  is 
it  the  particular  nature  of  man,  that  I  am  to  live  in  unison 
with  ?  '  Cleanthes  taught  the  former ;  Chrysippus  the  latter ; 
or,  we  should  rather  say,  taught  that  both  individual  and 
universal  nature  should  be  understood  by  the  formula.  And 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  sense  in  which  it  was  usually 
interpreted. 

The  distinctive  tendency  of  the  formula  cannot  be  mis- 
taken :  it  is  to  reduce  everything  to  Eeason,  which,  as  it 
has  supremacy  in  creation,  must  also  have  supremacy  in 
man.  This  is  also  the  Platonic  conception.  It  makes  Logic 
the  rule  of  life  ;  and  assumes  that  there  is  nothing  in  man's 
mind  which  cannot  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  Logic ; 
assumes  that  man  is  all  intellect.  It  follows,  that  everything 
which  interferes  with  a  purely  intellectual  existence  is  to  be 
eliminated  as  dangerous.  The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of 
the  body  are  to  be  despised :  only  the  pleasures  and  the 
pains  of  the  intellect  are  worthy  to  occupy  man.  By  his 
passions  he  is  made  a  slave ;  by  his  intellect  he  is  free.  His 
senses  are  passive ;  his  intellect  is  active.  It  is  his  duty 
therefore  to  surmount  and  .despise  his  passions  and  his  senses, 
that  he  may  be  free,  active,  virtuous. 

We  have  here  the  doctrine  of  the  Cynics,  somewhat  puri- 
fied, but  fundamentally  the  same ;  we  have  here  also  the 
anticipation  of  Eome;  the  forethought  of  that  which  was 
subsequently  realised  in  act.  Eome  was  the  fit  theatre  of 
Stoicism,  because  Eome  was  peopled  with  soldiers :  these 
soldiers  had  their  contempt  of  death  formed  in  perpetual 
campaigns.  How  little  the  Eomans  regarded  the  life  of 
man  their  history  shows.     The  gladiatorial  combats,  brutal 
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and  relentless,  must  have  hardened  the  minds  of  all  specta- 
tors ;  and  there  were  no  softening  influences  to  counteract 
them.    How  different  the  Greeks  !     They  did  not  pretend  to 
despise  this  beautiftd  life ;  they  did  not  affect  to  be  above 
humanity.     Life  was  precious,  and  they  treasured  it ;  trea- 
sured it  not  with  petty  fear,  but  with  noble  ingenuousness. 
They  loved  Hfe,  and  wept  on  quitting  it;   and  they  wept 
without  shame.     They  loved  life,  and  they  said  so.     When 
the  time  came  for  them  to  risk  it,  or  to  give  it  for  their 
country,   or   their    honour,— when   something   they  prized 
higher  was  to  be  gained  by  the  sacrifice,— then  they  died 
unflinchingly.     The  tears  shed  by  Achilles  and  Ulysses  did 
not  unman  them  :  these  heroes  fought  terribly,  as  they  loved 
tenderly.     Philoctetes,  in  agony,  howls  like  a  wild  beast, 
because  he  feels  pain,  and  feels  no  shame  in  expressing  it. 
But  these  shrieks  have  not  softened  him :  he  is  still  the  same 
stem,  implacable  Philoctetes. 

The  Stoics,  in  their  dread  of  becoming  effeminate,  became 
marble.     They  despised  pain ;  they  despised  death.     To  be 
above  pain  was  thought  manly.     They  did  not  see  that,  in 
this  respect,  instead  of  being  above  Humanity,  they  sank 
below  it.     If  it  is  a  condition  of  our  human  organization 
to  be  susceptible  of  pain,  it  is  only  affectation  to  conceal 
the   expression   of   that  pain.      Could   silence   stifle  pain, 
it  were  weU;   but  to   stifle  the   cry,  is   not  to  stifle  the 
feeling;  and  to  have  a  feeling,  yet  affect  not  to  have  it,  is 
pitiful.       The   savage    soon    learns   that    PhHosophy;    the 
civHized  man  is  superior  to  it.     You  receive  a  blow,  and  you 
do  not  wince  ?  so  much  of  heroism  is  displayed  by  a  stone. 
You  are  face  to  face  with  Death,  and  you  have  no  regrets  ? 
then  you  are  unworthy  of  life.     Eeal  heroism  feels  the  pain 
it  conquers,  and  loves  the  life  it  surrenders  in  a  noble  cause. 
As  a  reaction  against  effeminacy.  Stoicism  maybe  applauded; 
as  a  doctrine,  it  is  one-sided.     It  ends  in  apathy  and  egoism! 
Apathy,  indeed,  was  considered  by  the  Stoics  as  the  highest 
condition  of  Humaaity ;  whereas,  in  truth,  it  is  the  lowest. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

THE  NEW  ACADEMY. 

§  I.  Aecesilaus  and  Caeneades. 

rPHE  New  Academy  would  solicit  our  attention,  were  it 
J-  only  for  the  celebrity  bestowed  on  it  by  Cicero  and 
Horace ;  but  it  has  other  and  higher  points  of  interest  than 
those  of  literary  curiosity.  The  combat  of  which  it  was  the 
theatre  was,  and  is,  of  singular  importance.  The  questions 
connected  with  it  are  those  vital  questions  respecting  the 
origin  and  certitude  of  human  knowledge,  which  so  long 
have  occupied  the  ingenuity  of  thinkers;  and  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  either  solution  of  the  problem  are  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

The  Stoics  endeavoured  to  establish  the  certitude  of  human 
knowledge,  in  order  that  they  might  establish  the  truth  of 
moral  principles.  They  attacked  the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics, 
and  believed  they  triumphed  by  bringing  forward  their  own 
doctrine  of  Common-Sense.  But  the  New  Academicians  had 
other  arguments  to  offer.  They  too  were  Sceptics,  although 
their  scepticism  differed  from  that  of  the  Pyrrhonists.  The 
nature  of  this  difference  Sextus  Empericus  has  noted. 
'  Many  persons,'  says  he,  '  confound  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Academy  with  that  of  the  Sceptics.  But  although  the 
disciples  of  the  New  Academy  declare  that  all  things  are 
incomprehensible;  yet  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
Pyrrhonists  in  this  very  dogmatism;  they  affirm  that  all 
things  are  incomprehensible — the  Sceptics  do  not  affirm  even 
that.  Moreover,  the  Sceptics  consider  all  perceptions  per- 
fectly equal  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  their  testimony;  the 
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Academicians  distinguish  between  probable  and  improbable 
perceptions :  the  first  they  class  under  various  heads.  There 
are  some,  they  say,  which  are  merely  probable,  others  which 
are  also  confirmed  by  reflection,  others  which  are  subject  to 
no  doubt.  Assent  is  of  two  kinds  :  simple  assent  which  the 
mind  yields  without  repugnance  as  without  desire,  such  as 
that  of  a  child  foUowing  its  master;  and  the  assent  which 
follows  upon  conviction  and  reflection.  The  Sceptics  admitted 
the  former  kind ;  the  Academicians  the  latter.' 

These  differences  are  of  no  great  moment;  but  in  the 
history  of  sects  we  find  every  variation  invested  with  its 
degree  of  importance;  and  we  can  understand  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  Academicians  distinguished  them- 
selves from  the  Sceptics,  even  on  such  sHght  grounds  as  the 
above. 

In  treating  of  the  Academicians  we  are  forced  to  follow  the 
plan  pursued  with  the  Sceptics,  namely  to  consider  the  doc- 
trmes  of  the  whole  sect,  rather  than  to  particularize  the  share 
of  each  individual  member.  The  Middle  Academy  and  the 
New  Academy  we  thus  unite  in  one ;  although  the  ancients 
drew  a  distinction  between  them,  it  is  difficult  for  moderns 
to  do  so.  ArcesUaus  and  Cameades,  therefore,  shall  be 
our  types. 

Areesilaus  was  born  at  Pitane  in  the   116th   Olympiad 
(B.C.  316).     He  was  early  taught  mathematics  and  rhetoric 
became  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  afterwards  of  Aristotle,  and 
finaUy  of  Polemo  the  Platonist.     In  this  last  school  he  was 
contemporary  with  Zeno,   and  probably  there  began  that 
antagonism  which  was  so  remarkable  in  their  subsequent 
career.   On  the  death  of  Crates,  Areesilaus  filled  the  Academic 
chair,  and  filled  it  with   great   ability  and   success.     His 
fascmating  manners  won  him    general  regard.      He   was 
learned  and  sweet-tempered,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  Visiting 
a  sick  friend,  who,  he  saw,  was  sufi-ering  from  privation,  he 
slipped,  unobserved,  a  purse  of  gold  underneath  the  sick  man's 
pillow.     When  the  attendant  discovered  it,  the  sick  man  said 
with  a  smile,  '  This  is  one  of  Arcesilaus's  generous  frauds  ' 
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He  was  of  a  somewhat  luxurious  temper,  but  he  lived  till 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  when  he  killed  himself  by  hard 
drinking. 

Cameades,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Academicians,  was 
bom  at  Cyrene,  in  Africa,  01.  141,  4  (b.c.  213).  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  who  taught  him  the  subtleties  of 
disputation.  This  made  him  sometimes  exclaim  in  the  course 
of  a  debate :  '  If  I  have  reasoned  rightly,  you  are  wrong ;  if 
not,  O  Diogenes,  return  me  the  mina  I  paid  you  for  my 
lessons.'  On  leaving  Diogenes  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Hegesinus,  who  then  held  the  Academic  chair ;  by  him  he 
was  instructed  in  the  sceptical  principles  of  the  Academy, 
and  on  his  death  he  succeeded  to  his  chair.  He  also  dili- 
gently studied  the  voluminous  writings  of  Chrysippus.  These 
were  of  great  value  to  him,  exercising  his  subtlety,  and  try- 
ing the  temper  of  his  own  metal.  He  owed  so  much  to  this 
opponent  that  he  used  to  say,  '  Had  there  not  been  a  Chry- 
sippus, I  should  not  be  what  I  am.'  There  are  two  kinds  of 
writers  :  those  who  directly  instruct  us  in  sound  knowledge, 
and  those  who  indirectly  lead  us  to  the  truth  by  the  very 
opposition  they  raise  against  their  views.  Next  to  exact 
knowledge,  there  is  nothing  so  instructive  as  exact  error : 
an  error  clearly  stated,  and  presented  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  it  at  first  presented  itself  to  the  mind  which  now 
upholds  it,  enables  us  to  see  not  only  that  it  is  an  error,  but 
by  what  illusion  it  deceived  the  upholder ;  it  thus  becomes 
fertile  in  results.  It  is  better  than  direct  instruction :  better, 
because  the  learner's  mind  is  called  into  full  activity,  and 
apprehends  the  truth  for  itself,  instead  of  passively  assenting 
to  it. 

Cameades  was  justified  in  his  praise  of  Chrysippus.  He 
felt  how  much  he  owed  to  his  antagonist.  He  felt  that  to 
him  he  owed  a  clear  conception  of  the  Stoical  error,  and  a 
clear  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Academic  doctrine ;  and 
owed  also  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  readiness  and 
subtlety  which  marked  him  out  amongst  his  countrymen  as 
a  fitting  Ambassador  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 
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Cameades  in  Eome— Scepticism  in  the  Stoic  city— presents 
an  interesting  picture.     The  Romans  crowded  round  him, 
fascinated  by  his  subtlety  and  eloquence.     Before  Galba— 
before    Cato    the    Censor— he   harangued  with  marveUous 
unction  in  praise  of  Justice ;  aod  the  hard  brow  of  the  grim 
Stoic  softened ;  an  approving  smile  played  over  those  thin 
firm  lips.     But  the  next  day  the  brilHant  orator  undertook 
to  exhibit  the  uncertainty  of  aU  human  knowledge ;  and,  as 
a  proof,  he  refuted  aU  the  arguments  with  which  the  day 
before  he  had  supported  Justice.     He  spoke  against  Justice 
as  convincingly  as  he  had  spoken  for  it.     The  brow  of  Cato 
darkened  again,  and  with  a  keen  instinct  of  the  dangers  of 
such  ingenuity  operating  upon  the  Eoman  youth,  he  per- 
suaded the  Senate  to  send  back  the  philosophers  to  their 
own  country. 

Cameades  returned  to  Athens,  and  there  renewed  his 
contest  with  the  Stoics.  He  taught  with  great  applause, 
and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

That  the  Academicians  should  have  gone  over  to  scepti- 
cism is  not  strange :  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  scepticism  was 
the  mevitable  result  of  the  tendencies  of  speculation  ;  and 
the  only  sect  which  did  not  accept  it  was  forced  to  find  a 
refuge  in  Common-Sense :  that  is  to  say,  was  forced  to  find 
refuge  in  the  abdication  of  Philosophy,  which  abdication  was 
in  Itself  a  species  of  scepticism.     But  it  may  seem  strange 
that  the  New  Academy  should  issue   from   Plato ;   it  may 
seem  strange  that  Arcesilaus  should  be  a  continuer  and  a 
warm  admirer  of  Plato.     The  ancients  themselves,  according 
to   Sextus   Empiricus,   were    divided    amongst  each    other 
respecting  Plato's  real   doctrine ;   some  considering  him  a 
sceptic,  others  a  dogmatist.     We  have  abeady  explained  the 
cause  of  tliis  difference  of  opinion,  and  have  shown  how  very 
little  consistency  and  precision  there  is  in  the  opinions  of 
Plato  upon  aU  subjects  except  Method.     Scepticism,  there- 
fore, might  very  easHy  result  from  a  study  of  his  writings. 
But  this  IS  not  all.     Plato's  attack  upon  the  theories  of  his 
predecessors,  which  were  grounded  upon  sense-knowled-e  is 


constant,  triumphant.  The  dialogue  of  the  Thecetetus,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Philosophy,  is  an  exposition  of 
the  incapacity  of  sense  to  furnish  materials  for  Philosophy. 
All  that  sense  can  furnish  the  materials  for  is  Opinion,  and 
Opinion,  as  he  frequently  declares,  even  when  it  is  Eight 
Opinion,  never  can  be  Philosophy.  Plato,  in  short,  destroyed 
all  the  old  foundations  upon  which  theories  had  been  con- 
structed. He  cleared  the  ground  before  commencing  his 
own  work.  By  this  means  he  obviated  the  attacks  of  the 
Sophists,  and  yet  refused  to  sustain  the  onus  of  errors  which 
his  predecessors  had  accumulated.  The  Sophists  saw  the 
weakness  of  the  old  belief,  and  attacked  it.  Having  reduced 
it  to  ruins,  they  declared  themselves  triumphant.  Plato 
appeared,  and  admitted  the  fact  of  the  old  fortress  being  in 
ruins,  and  its  deserving  to  be  so ;  but  he  denied  that  the  city 
of  Truth  was  taken.  *  Expend,'  said  he,  *  your  wrath  and 
skill  in  battering  down  such  fortresses ;  I  will  assist  you ;  for 
I  too  declare  them  useless.  But  the  real  fortress  you  have 
not  yet  approached;  it  is  situate  on  far  higher  ground.' 
Sense-knowledge  and  Opinion  being  thus  set  aside,  the 
stronghold  of  Philosophy  was  the  Ideal  theory :  in  it  Plato 
found  refuge  from  the  Sophists.  Aristotle  came  and  destroyed 
that  theory.     What  then  remained  ?     Scepticism. 

Arcesilaus  admitted,  with  Plato,  the  uncertainty  of  Opinion; 
but  he  also  admitted,  with  Aristotle,  the  incorrectness  of  the 
Ideal  theory.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  scepticism.  The 
arguments  of  Plato  had  quite  destroyed  the  certitude  of 
Opinion  ;  the  arguments  of  Aristotle  had  quite  destroyed  the 
Ideal  theory.  Ajid  thus,  by  refusing  to  accept  one  argument 
of  the  Platonic  doctrine,  Arcesilaus  could  from  Plato's  works 
deduce  his  own  theory  of  the  Incomprehensibility  of  all 
things :  the  acatalepsy. 

The  doctrine  of  acatalepsy  recalls  to  us  the  Stoical  doctrine 
of  catalepsy  or  Apprehension,  to  which  it  is  the  antithesis. 
The  Cataleptic  Phantasm  was  the  True  Perception,  accord- 
ing to  the  Stoics ;  according  to  the  Academicians  all  Per- 
ceptions were  acataleptic,  i,  e,   bore  no   conformity  to  the 
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objects  perceived ;  or,  if  they  did  bear  any  conformity  there- 
to, it  could  never  be  known. 

Arcesilans  saw  the  weak  point  of  the  Stoical  argument. 
Zeno  pretended  that  there  was  a  criterion,  which  decided 
between  Science  and  Opinion,  which  decided  between  true  and 
false  perceptions,  and  this  was  the  assent  which  the  mind 
gave  to  the  truth  of  certain  perceptions :  in  other  words, 
Common-Sense  was  the  criterion.  '  But,'  said  Arcesilaus, 
*  what  is  the  difference  between  the  assent  of  a  wise  man, 
and  the  assent  of  a  madman  ? — There  is  no  difference  but  in 
name.'  He  felt  that  the  criterion  of  the  Stoics  was  itself  in 
need  of  a  criterion. 

Chrysippus  the  Stoic  combated  Arcesilaus,  and  was  in  turn 
combated  by  Cameades.  The  great  question  then  pending 
was  this : — 

What  Criterion  is  there  of  the  truth  of  our  hnowledge  ? 

The  criterion  must  reside  in  Reason,  in  Conception,  or  in 
Sensation.  It  cannot  reside  in  Reason,  because  Reason  itself 
is  not  independent  of  the  other  two :  it  operates  upon 
the  materials  furnished  by  them,  and  is  dependent  upon 
them.  Our  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  senses,  and  every 
object  presented  to  the  mind  must  consequently  have  been 
originally  presented  to  the  senses  :  on  their  accuracy  the 
mind  must  depend. 

Reason  cannot  therefore  contain  within  itself  the  desired 
criterion.  Nor  can  Conception ;  for  the  same  arguments 
apply  to  it.  Nor  can  the  criterion  reside  in  Sense  ;  because, 
as  all  admit,  the  senses  are  deceptive,  and  there  is  no  percep- 
tion which  cannot  be  false  ?  For  what  is  Perception  ?  Our 
Senses  only  inform  us  of  the  presence  of  an  object  in  so  far 
as  they  are  affected  by  i  t.  But  what  is  this  ?  Is  it  not  we 
who  are  affected — ive  who  are  modified  ?  Yes ;  and  this 
modification  reveals  both  itself  and  the  object  which  causes 
it.  Like  light,  which  in  showing  itself,  shows  also  the 
objects  upon  which  it  is  thrown  ;  like  light  also,  it  shows 
objects  in  its  own  colours.  Perception  is  a  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  soul.     The  whole  problem  now  to  solve  is  this : — 
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Docs  every  modification  of  the  soul  exactly  correspond  with 
the  external  object  which  causes  that  modification  ? 

This  is  a  problem  presented  by  the  Academicians.  They 
answered,  but  they  did  not  solve  it ;  they  leffc  to  their  adver- 
saries the  task  of  proving  the  correspondence  between  the 
object  and  subject. 

In  nowise  does  the  Sensation  correspond  with  the  Object ; 
in  nowise  does  the  modification  correspond  with  the  external 
cause,  except  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  early 
thinkers  were  well  aware,  that  in  order  to  attribute  any 
certainty  to  sensuous  knowledge,  we  must  assume  that  the 
Senses  transmit  us  copies  of  things.  Democritus,  who  was 
the  first  to  see  the  necessity  of  such  an  hypothesis,  suggested 
that  our  Ideas  were  Eidola,  or  images  of  the  objects,  of  an 
extremely  airy  texture,  which  were  thrown  off  by  the  objects 
in  the  shape  of  effluvia,  and  entered  the  brain  by  the  pores. 
Those  who  could  not  admit  such  an  explanation  substituted 
the  hypothesis  of  Impressions.  Ask  any  man,  not  versed  in 
such  inquiries,  whether  he  believes  his  perceptions  to  be 
copies  of  objects, — whether  he  believes  that  the  flower  he  sees 
before  him  exists  quite  independently  of  him,  and  of  every 
other  human  being,  and  exists  with  the  same  attributes  of 
shape,  fragrance,  taste,  &c.,  his  answer  is  sure  to  be  in  the 
affirmative.  He  will  regard  you  as  a  madman  if  you  doubt 
it.  And  yet  so  early  as  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  now 
sketching  the  history,  thinking  men  had  learned  in  somewise 
to  see  that  our  Perceptions  were  not  copies  of  objects,  but 
were  simply  modifications  of  our  minds,  caused  by  the  objects. 
Once  admit  this,  and  sensuous  knowledge  is  for  ever  pro- 
nounced not  only  uncertain,  but  necessarily  so.  Can  each 
modification  be  a  copy  of  the  cause  which  modifies  ?  As  well 
ask.  Is  the  pain,  occasioned  by  a  bum,  a  copy  of  the  fire  ? 
Is  it  at  all  like  the  fire  ?  Does  it  at  all  express  the  essence  of 
fire  ?  Not  in  the  least.  It  only  expresses  one  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  fire  ;  one  effect  upon  us  which  fire  will 
produce.  Nevertheless  fire  is  an  object,  and  a  bum  is  a 
sensation.     The  way  in  which  we  perceive  the  existence  of 
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the  object  (fire)  is  similar  to  that  in  which  we  perceive  the 
existence  of  other  objects :  and  that  way  is  in  the  modifica- 
tions they  occasion ;  i,e,  in  the  Sensations. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  We  say  that  we  hear 
thunder :  in  other  words,  that  we  have  a  perception  of  the 
object  called  thunder.  Our  sensation  really  is  of  a  sound, 
which  the  electrical  phenomena  we  call  thunder  have  caused 
in  us,  by  setting  the  air  vibrating  and  thus  acting  on  the 
auditory  nerve.  Is  our  sensation  any  copy  of  the  Phenomena  ? 
Does  it  in  any  degree  express  the  nature  of  the  Phenomena? 
No ;  it  only  expresses  the  effect  produced  in  us  by  a  certain 
vibration  of  the  air. 

In  these  cases  most  people  will  readily  acquiesce ;  for,  by 
a  very  natural  confusion  of  ideas,  whenever  they  speak  of 
perceptions  they  mostly  mean  visual  perceptions;  because 
with  sight  the  clearest  knowledge  is  associated ;  because  also 
the  hypothesis  of  our  perceptions  being  copies  of  Things  is 
founded  upon  sight.  The  same  persons  who  would  willingly 
admit  that  pain  was  not  a  copy  of  the  fire,  nor  of  anything 
in  the  nature  of  fire,  except  in  its  effect  on  our  nerves,  would 
protest  that  the  appearance  of  fire  to  the  eye  was  the  real 
appearance  of  the  fire,  all  eyes  apart,  and  quite  independent 
of  human  vision.  Yet  if  all  sentient  beings  were  at  once 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  fire  would  have  no 
attribute  at  all  resembling  pain  ;  because  pain  is  a  modifica- 
tion, not  of  fire,  but  of  a  sentient  being.  In  like  manner,  if 
all  sentient  beings  were  at  once  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  the  fire  would  have  no  attributes  at  aU  resembling 
light  and  colour ;  because  light  and  colour  are  modifications 
of  the  sentient  being,  caused  by  something  external,  but  no 
more  resembling  its  cause  than  the  pain  inflicted  by  an  in- 
strument resembles  that  instrument. 

Pain  and  colour  are  modifications  of  the  sentient  being. 
The  question  at  issue  is.  Can  a  modification  of  a  sentient 
being  be  a  copy  of  its  cause  P  We  may  imagine  that  when 
we  see  an  object  our  sensation  is  a  copy  of  it,  because  we 
believe  that  the  object  paints  itself  upon  the  retina ;  and  we 
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liken  perception  to  a  mirror,  in  which  things  are  reflected. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  this  prejudice ; 
but  we  may  be  made  aware  of  the  faUacy  if  we  attend  to 
those  perceptions  which  are  not  visual— to  the  perceptions  of 
sound,  fragrance,  taste,  or  pain.     These  are  clearly  nothing 
but  modifications  of  our  sentient  being,  caused  by  external 
objects,  but  in  nowise  resembling  them.     We  are  aU  agreed 
that  the  heat  is  not  in  the  fire,  but  in  us  ;  that  sweetness  is 
not  in  the  sugar,  but  in  us  ;  that  fragrance  is  but  the  par- 
ticles which,  impinging  on  the  olfactory  nerve,  cause  a  sen- 
sation in  us.     In  aU  beings  similarly  constituted  these  things 
would  have  similar  effects,  would  cause  pain,  sweetness,  and 
fragrance ;  but  on  all  other  beings  the  effects  would  be  dif- 
ferent.    Fire  would  bum  paper,  but  not  pain  it ;  sugar  would 
mix  with  water,  but  not  give  it  the  sensation  of  sweetness. 

The  radical  error  of  those  who  believe  that  we  perceive 
things  as  they  are,  consists  in  mistaking  a  metaphor  for  a 
fact,  and  believing  that  a  mind  is  a  mirror  in  which  external 
objects  are  reflected.  But,  as  Bacon  finely  says,  '  The  human 
understanding  is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things, 
which,  mixing  its  own  nature  with  the  nature  of  things' 
distorts  and  perverts  them.'  We  attribute  heat  to  the  fire,' 
and  colour  to  the  flower ;  heat  and  colour  really  being  states 
of  our  consciousness,  occasioned  by  the  fire  and  the  flower 
under  certain  conditions. 

Perception  is  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  the  percipient ; 
i.e.  a  state  of  consciousness.     This  state  may  be  occasioned 
by  some  external  cause,  and  may  be  as  complex  as  the  cause 
is  complex,  but  it  is  stiU  nothing  more  than  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness—an effect  produced  by  an  adequate  cause.     Of 
every  change  in  our  sensation  we  are  conscious,  and  in  time 
we  learn  to  give  definite  names  and  forms  to  the  causes  of 
these  changes.     But  in  the  fact  of  Consciousness  there  is 
nothing  beyond  consciousness.     In  our  perceptions  we  are 
conscious  only  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within 
us :  we  can  never  transcend  the  sphere  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness ;  we  can  never  go  out  of  ourselves,  and  become  aware  of 
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the  objects  which  caused  those  changes.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  identify  certain  external  appearances  with  certain  internal 
changes,  e.g.  to  identify  the  appearance  we  name  *  fire'  with 
certain  sensations  we  have  known  to  follow  our  being  placed 
near  it.  Turn  the  fact  of  Consciousness  how  we  will,  we  can 
see  nothing  in  it  but  the  change  of  a  sentient  bemg  operated 
by  some  external  cause.  Consciousness  is  no  mirror  of  the 
world ;  it  gives  no  faithful  reflection  of  things  as  they  are  per 
86 ;  it  only  gives  a  faithfal  report  of  its  own  modification  as 
excited  by  external  things. 

The  world,  apart  from  our  consciousness,  i.  e.  the  non-ego 
qua  non-ego— the  world  per  «e— is,  in  all  likelihood,  some- 
thing utterly  different  from  the  world  as  we  know  it ;  for  all 
we  know  of  it  is  derived  through  our  consciousness  of  what 
its  effects  are  on  us,  and  our  consciousness  is  obviously  only 
a  state  of  ourselves,  not  a  copy  of  external  things. 

It  may  be  here  asked.  How  do  you  infer  that  the  world  is 
different  from  what  it  appears  to  us  ? 

The  question  is  pertinent,  and  may  be  answered  briefly. 

The  world  per  se  must  be  different  from  what  it  appears  to 

us  through  consciousness,  because  to  us  it  is  only  known 

in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.      World  is  the  cause ; 

our  consciousness  the  effect.     But  the  same  cause  operating 

on  some  other  organization  would  produce  a  very  different 

effect.     If  all  animals  were  blind,  there  would  be  no  such 

thing  as  light  {i.e.  light  as  we  know  it),  because  light  is 

a  resultant  of  the  operation  of  some  unknown  thing  on  the 

retina.      If  aU  animals  were  deaf,  there  would  be  no  such 

thing  as  sound,  because  sound  is  a  resultant  of  the  operation 

of  some  unknown  thing  on  the  tympanum.     If  all  men  were 

.  without  their  present  nervous  system,  there  would  be  no  such 

thing  as  pain,  because  pain  is  a  resultant  of  the  operation  of 

some  external  thing  on  the  specialized  nervous  system. 

Light,  colour,  sound,  taste,  smell,  are  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness; what  they  are  beyond  consciousness,  as  exist- 
ences per  86,  we  cannot  know,  we  cannot  imagine,  because 
we  can  only  conceive  them  as  we  know  them.     Light,  with 


its  myriad  forms  and  colours— Sound,  with  its  thousand- 
fold life — make  Nature  what  Nature  appears  to  us.  But 
they  do  not  exist  as  such  apart  from  our  consciousness ;  they 
are  the  investitures  with  which  we  clothe  the  world.  Nature 
in  her  insentient  solitude  is  an  eternal  darkness— an  eternal 
silence. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  world  per  se  in  nowise 
resembles  the  world  as  it  appears  to  us.  Perception  is  an 
effect ;  and  its  truth  is  not  the  truth  of  resemblance,  but  of 
relation,  i.  e.  it  is  the  true  operation  of  the  world  on  us,  the 
true  operation  of  cause  and  effect.  But  perception  is  not 
the  true  resemblance  of  the  world:  consciousness  is  no 
mirror  reflecting  external  things. 

Let  us  substitute  for  the  metaphor  of  a  mirror  the  more 
abstract  expression  :  '  Perception  is  the  effect  of  an  external 
object  acting  on  a  sentient  being,'  and  much  of  the  confa- 
sion  darkening  this  matter  will  be  dissipated.  An  effect, 
we  know,  agrees  with  its  cause,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
resemble  it.  An  effect  is  no  more  a  copy  of  the  cause  than 
pain  is  a  copy  of  the  application  of  fire  to  a  ^ger :  ergo. 
Perception  can  never  be  an  accurate  report  of  what  things 
are  per  se,  but  only  of  what  they  are  in  relation  to  us. 

It  has  been  said  that,  although  no  single  sense  does 
actually  convey  to  us  a  correct  impression  of  anything, 
nevertheless  we  are  enabled  to  confirm  or  modify  the  report 
of  one  sense  by  the  report  of  another  sense,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  activity  of  the  five  senses  is  a  true  im- 
pression of  the  external  object.  This  curious  fallacy  pre- 
tends that  a  number  of  false  impressions  are  sufficient  to 
constitute  a  true  one. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is  this : 
There  is  no  correspondence  between  the  object  and  the 
sensation,  except  that  of  cause  and  effect.  Sensations  are 
not  copies  of  objects  ;  do  not  at  all  resemble  them.  As  we 
can  only  know  objects  through  sensation— t.  e.  as  we  can 
only  know  our  sensations— we  can  never  ascertain  the  truth 
respecting  objects. 
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This  brings  us  back  to  the  New  Academy,  the  disciples  of 
which  strenuously  maintained  that  Perception,  being  nothing 
but  a  modification  of  the  Soul,  could  never  reveal  the  real 
nature  of  things. 

Do  we  then  side  with  the  Academicians  in  proclaiming 
all  human  knowledge  deceptive?  No:  to  them,  as  to  the 
Pyrrhonists,  we  answer:  You  are  quite  right  in  affirming 
that  man  cannot  transcend  the  sphere  of  his  own  conscious- 
ness, cannot  penetrate  the  real  essences  of  things,  cannot 
know  causes,  can  only  know  phenomena.  But  this  affirma- 
tion— though  it  crushes  Metaphysics — though  it  interdicts 
the  inquiry  into  noumena,  into  essences  and  causes,  as  frivo- 
lous because  futile — does  not  touch  Science.  If  all  our 
knowledge  is  but  a  knowledge  of  phenomena,  there  can  still 
be  a  Science  of  Phenomena  adequate  to  all  man's  true  wants. 
If  Sensation  is  but  the  effect  of  an  External  Cause,  we,  who 
can  never  know  that  cause,  know  it  in  its  relation  to  us,  i.e. 
in  its  effects.  These  effects  are  as  constant  as  their  causes  ; 
and,  consequently,  there  can  be  a  Science  of  effects,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  trace  the  Co-existences  and  Successions  of 
Phenomena,  i.e.  to  trace  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect 
throughout  the  universe  submitted  to  our  inspection. 

But  neither  the  Pyrrhonists  nor  the  Academicians  saw  this 
refuge  for  the  mind ;  they  consequently  proclaimed  Scepti- 
cism as  the  final  result  of  inquiry. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Summary  op  the  Eighth  Epoch. 

Xy^E  have  now  brought  our  narrative  to  the  second  crisis 
*  T  in  the  history  of  speculation.  The  Scepticism  which 
made  the  Sophists  powerful,  and  which  closed  the  first  period 
of  this  history,  we  now  behold  once  more  usurping  the  intel- 
lects of  men,  and  this  time  with  far  greater  power.  A 
Socrates  appeared  to  refute  the  Sophists.  Who  is  there  to 
refute  and  discredit  the  Sceptics  ? 

The  Sceptics,  and  all  thinkers  during  the  epoch  we  have 
just  treated  were  such,  whether  they  called  themselves 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  Pyrrhonists,  or  New  Academicians,— 
the  Sceptics,  we  say,  were  in  possession  of  the  most  formid- 
able arms.  From  Socrates,  from  Plato,  and  from  Aristotle, 
they  had  borrowed  their  best  weapons,  and  with  these  had 
attacked  Philosophy,  and  attacked  it  with  success. 

AU  the  wisdom  of  the  antique  world  was  powerless  against 
the  Sceptics.  Speculative  belief  was  reduced  to  the  most 
uncertain  ^probability.'  Faith  in  philosophic  Truth  was 
extinct.  Faith  in  humaii  endeavour  that  way  was  gone. 
Philosophy  was  rejected  as  impossible. 

But  there  was  one  peculiarity  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  which 
was  preserved  even  in  the  midst  of  scepticism.  Socrates  had 
made  Ethics  the  great  object  of  his  inquiries :  and  all  subse- 
quent thinkers  had  given  it  a  degree  of  attention  which 
before  was  unknown.  Philosophy  contented  itself  with  the 
Common-Sense  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Probabilities 
of  the  Sceptics^  which,  however  futile  as  philosophic  princi- 
ples, were  efficacious  enough  as  moral  principles.     Common- 
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Sense  may  be  a  bad  basis  for  metaphysical  or  scientific 
reasoning;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  a  basis  for  a  system  of 
morals. 

The  protest,  therefore,  which  Scepticism  made  against  all 
Philosophy  was  not  so  anarchical  in  its  tendency  as  the 
protest  made  by  the  Sophists;  but  it  was  more  energetic, 
more  terrible.  In  the  wisdom  of  that  age  there  lay  no  cure 
for  it.  The  last  cry  of  despair  seemed  to  have  been  wrung 
from  the  baffled  tliinkers,  as  they  declared  their  predecessors 
to  have  been  hopelessly  wrong,  and  declared  also  that  their 
error  was  without  a  remedy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  saddening  contemplation.  The  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  so  many  incomparable  minds  thus  irrevo- 
cably doomed ;  the  struggles  of  so  many  men,  from  Thales, 
who  first  asked  himself.  Whence  do  all  things  proceed  ?  to 
the  elaborate  systematization  of  the  forms  of  thought  which 
occupied  an  Aristotle — the  struggles  of  all  these  men  had 
ended  in  Scepticism.  Little  was  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
harvest  of  their  endeavours  but  arguments  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  Philosophy  they  were  so  anxious  to  form. 
Centuries  of  thought  had  not  advanced  the  mind  one  step 
nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problems  with  which,  child-like, 
it  began.  It  began  with  a  child-like  question ;  it  ended  with 
an  aged  doubt.  Not  only  did  it  doubt  the  solutions  of  the 
great  problem  which  others  had  attempted  ;  it  even  doubted 
the  possibility  of  any  solution.  It  was  not  the  doubt  which 
begins,  but  the  doubt  which  ends  inquiry :  it  had  no  illusions. 

This  was  the  second  crisis  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Eeason 
thus  assailed  could  only  find  a  refuge  in  Faith;  and  the 
next  period  opens  with  the  attempt  to  construct  a  Religious 
Philosophy. 


NINTH  EPOCH. 

Reason  allies  itself  with  Faith,  and  Philosophy  renounces 
its  independence,  becoming  once  more  an  instrument 
of  Theology — The  Alexandrian  School. 


CHAPTER  I. 

niSE  OF  NEO'PLATONISM, 

§  I.  Alexandeia. 

PHILOSOPHY  no  longer  found  a  home  in  Greece ;  it  had 
no  longer  worshippers  in  its  native  coimtry,  and  was 
forced  to  seek  them  elsewhere.  A  period  had  arrived  when 
all  problems  seemed  to  have  been  stated,  and  none  seemed 
likely  to  be  solved.  Every  system  which  human  ingenuity 
could  devise  had  been  devised  by  the  early  thinkers  ;  and  not 
one  had  been  able  to  withstand  examination.  In  the  early 
annals  of  speculation,  a  new  and  decisive  advance  is  made 
whenever  a  new  question  is  asked ;  to  suggest  a  doubt,  is  to 
exercise  ingenuity ;  to  ask.  a  question,  is  to  awaken  men  to  a 
new  view  of  the  subject.  But  now  all  questions  had  been 
asked ;  old  questions  had  been  revived  under  new  forms ; 
nothing  remained  to  stimulate  inquiry,  nothing  to  give  specu- 
lators a  hope  of  success. 

Unable  to  ask  new  questions,  or  to  offer  new  answers  to 
those  already  asked,  the  philosophers  readily  seized  on  the 
only  means  which  enabled  them  to  gain  renown:  they 
travelled.  They  carried  their  doctrines  into  Egypt  and  to 
Rome ;  and  in  those  places  they  were  listened  to  with  wonder 
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and  delight.  Their  old  doctrines  were  novelties  to  a  people 
who  had  no  doctrines  of  its  own;  and,  from  the  excessive 
cost  of  books  in  those  days,  almost  all  instruction  being 
oral,  the  strangers  were  welcomed  warmly,  and  the  doctrines 
imported  were  as  novel  as  if  they  had  been  just  invented. 

Philosophy,  exiled  from  Greece,  was  a  favoured  guest  in 
Alexandria  and  Rome :  but  in  both  cases  it  was  a  stranger, 
and  could  not  be  naturalized.  In  Alexandria,  however,  it 
made  a  brilliant  display ;  and  the  men  it  produced  gave  it 
an  originality  and  an  influence  which  it  never  possessed  in 
Rome. 

Roman  Philosophy  was  but  a  weak  paraphrase  of  the 
Grecian.  To  speak  Greek,  to  write  Greek,  became  the 
fashionable  ambition  of  Rome.  The  child  was  instructed  by 
a  Greek  slave.  Greek  professors  taught  Philosophy  and 
Rhetoric  to  aspiring  youths.  Athens  had  become  the  neces- 
sary '  tour '  which  was  to  complete  a  man's  education.  It 
was  there  that  Cicero  learned  those  ideas  which  he  delighted 
in  setting  forth  in  charming  dialogues.  It  was  there  Horace 
learned  that  light  and  careless  philosophy,  which  shines 
through  the  sparkling  crystal  of  his  verse.  Wandering  from 
the  Academy  to  the  Porch,  and  from  the  Porch  to  the 
Garden,  he  became  imbued  with  a  scepticism  which  checked 
his  poetical  enthusiasm;  he  learned  to  make  a  system  of 
that  pensive  epicureanism  which  gives  so  peculiar  a  charac- 
ter to  his  poems. 

In  Rome,  Philosophy  might  tinge  the  poetry,  give  weight 
to  oratory,  method  to  jurisprudence,  and  supply  some  topics 
of  conversation ;  but  it  was  no  Belief  filling  the  minds  of 
serious  men:  it  took  no  root  in  the  national  existence;  it 
produced  no  great  thinkers. 

In  Alexandria  the  case  was  different.  There  several 
schools  were  formed,  and  some  new  elements  introduced  into 
the  doctrines  then  existent.  Great  thinkers — Plotinus, 
Proclus,  Porphyry— made  it  illustrious ;  and  it  had  a  rival, 
whose  antagonism  alone  would  confer  immortal  renown  upon 
it :  that  rival  was  Christianity. 


In  no  species  of  grandeur  was  the  Alexandrian  School 
deficient,  as  M.  Saisset  observes  :  *  genius,  power,  and  dura- 
tion, have  consecrated  it.  Re-animating,  during  an  epoch  of 
decline,  the  fecundity  of  an  aged  civilization,  it  created  a 
whole  family  of  illustrious  names.  Plotinus,  its  real  founder, 
resuscitated  Plato  ;  Proclus  gave  the  world  another  Aristotle  ; 
and,  in  the  person  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  it  became  master 
of  the  world.  For  three  centuries  it  was  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  greatest  power  that  ever  appeared  on  earth — the  power 
of  Christianity ;  and,  if  it  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  it  only 
fell  with  the  civilization  of  which  it  had  been  the  last 
rampart. 

Alexandria,  the  centre  of  gigantic  commerce,  soon  became 
a  new  metropolis  of  science,  rivalling  Athens.  The  Alex- 
andrian Library  is  too  celebrated  to  need  more  than  a  passing 
allusion :  to  it,  and  to  the  men  assembled  there,  we  owe  the 
vast  labours  of  erudition  in  philosophy  and  literature  which 
were  of  such  service  to  the  world. 

Beside  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  there  rose  into  formid- 
able importance  the  Didascalia  of  the  Christians.  In  the 
same  city,  Philo  the  Jew,  and  (Enesidemus  the  Pyrrhonist, 
founded  their  respective  schools.  Ammonius  Saccas  appears 
there.  Lucian  passes  through  at  the  same  time  that  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  is  teaching.  After  Plotinus  has  taught,  Arius 
and  Athanasius  will  also  teach.  Greek  Scepticism,  Judaism, 
Platonism,  Christianity — all  have  their  interpreters  within  so 
smaU  a  distance  from  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

• 

§  II.  Philo. 

Alexandria,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  theatre  of  various 
struggles :  of  these  we  are  to  select  one,  and  that  one  the 
struggle  of  the  Neo-Platonists  with  the  Christian  Fathers. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian  School  are  designated, 
loosely  enough,  all  those  thinkers  who  endeavoured  to  find 

*  Bevuc  des  Deux  Mondes,  1844,  tome  iii.  p.  783. 
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a  refuge  from  Scepticism  in  a  new  Philosophy,  based  on 
altogether  new  principles.  Now,  although  these  various 
thinkers  by  no  means  constitute  a  School,  they  constitute  a 
Movement,  and  they  form  an  Epoch  in  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy. We  may  merely  observe  that  the  *  Alexandrian 
School '  and  the  '  Neo-Platonists '  are  not  convertible  terms : 
the  former  designates  a  whole  movement,  the  latter  desig- 
nates the  most  illustrious  section  of  that  movement. 

Philo  the  Jew  is  the  first  of  these  Neo-Platonists.  He  was 
bom  at  Alexandria,  a  few  years  before  Christ.  The  influence 
of  Greek  ideas  had  long  been  felt  in  Alexandria,  and  Philo, 
commenting  on  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  did  so  in  the  spirit 
of  one  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  thought.  His  genius  was 
Oriental,  his  education  Greek;  the  result  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  mysticism  and  dialectics.*  To  Plato  he  owed 
much :  but  to  the  New  Academy,  perhaps  more.  From 
Cameades  he  learned  to  distrust  the  truth  of  all  sensuous 
knowledge,  and  to  deny  that  Eeason  had  any  criterion  of 
truth. 

Thus  far  he  was  willing  to  travel  with  the  Greeks  ;  thus  far 
had  dialectics  conducted  him.  But  there  was  another  element 
in  his  mind  beside  the  Greek :  there  was  the  Oriental  or 
mystical  element.  K  human  knowledge  is  a  delusion,  we 
must  seek  for  truth  in  some  higher  sphere.  The  Senses  may 
deceive ;  Reason  may  be  powerless  ;  but  there  is  still  a  faculty 
in  man — there  is  Faith.  Eeal  Science  is  the  gift  of  God :  its 
name  is  Faith  :  its  origin  is  the  goodness  of  God :  its  cause  is 
Piety. 

This  conception  is  not  Plato's,  yet  is  nevertheless  Platonic. 
Plato  would  never  have  thus  condemned  Reason  for  the  sake 
of  Faith ;  and  yet  he,  too,  thought  that  the  nature  of  God 
could  not  be  known,  although  his  existence  could  be 
proved.  In  this  he  would  have  agreed  with  Philo.  But, 
although  Plato  does  not  speak  of  Science  as  the  gift  of  God, 


*  St.  Paul  thus  comprehensively  expresses  the  national  characteristic  of  the 
Jews  and  Greeks :  '  The  Jews  require  a  sign  {i.e.  a  miracle),  and  the  Greeks  seek 
after  wisdom  {i.e.  philosophy).* — 1  Corinth,  i.  22. 
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he  does  in  one  place  so  speak  of  Virtue  ;  and  he  devotes  the 
whole  dialogue  of  the  Meno  to  show  that  Virtue  cannot  be 
taught,  because  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  understanding,  but  a 
gift  of  God.  The  reasons  he  there  employs  may  easily  have 
suggested  to  Philo  their  application  to  Philosophy. 

From  this  point  Philo's  Philosophy  of  course  becomes  a 
Theology.  God  is  ineffable,  incomprehensible  :  his  existence 
may  be  known ;  his  nature  can  never  be  known  :  6  B'  apa  ovSs 
To5  VM  KardkrjTTTos,  otl  fir)  Kara  to  slvac  fiovop.  But  to  know 
that  he  exists  is  in  itself  the  knowledge  of  his  being  one, 
perfect,  simple,  immutable,  and  without  attribute.  This  know- 
ledge is  implied  in  the  simple  knowledge  of  his  existence : 
he  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  he  exist  at  all.  But  to  know  this, 
is  not  to  know  in  what  consists  his  perfection.  We  cannot 
penetrate  with  our  glance  the  mystery  of  his  essence.  We  can 
only  believe. 

K  however  we  cannot  know  God  in  his  essence,  we  can 
obtain  some  knowledge  of  his  Divinity :  we  know  it  in  The 
Word.  This  Xoyos — this  Word  (using  the  expression  in  its 
Scriptural  sense) — fills  a  curious  place  in  all  the  mystical 
systems.  God  being  incomprehensible,  inaccessible,  an  in- 
termediate existence  was  necessary  as  an  interpreter  between 
God  and  Man,  and  this  intermediate  existence  the  Mystics 
caUed  The  Word. 

The  Word,  according  to  Philo,  is  God's  Thought.  This 
Thought  is  twofold :  it  is  Xoyos  ivScdOsTos,  the  Thought  as 
embracing  all  Ideas  (in  the  Platonic  sense  of  the  term  Idea), 
i.  e.  Thought  as  Thought  ;•  and  it  is  Xoyos  'iTpo<f>opiK6s,  the 
Thought  realized :  Thought  become  the  World. 

In  these  three  hypostases  of  the  Deity  we  see  the  Trinity  of 
Plotinus  foreshadowed.  There  is,  first,  God  the  Father; 
secondly,  the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Xoyos ;  thirdly,  the  Son  of 
the  Xoyos,  i.  e.  the  World. 

This  brief  outline  of  Philo's  Theology  will  sufficiently 
exemplify  the  two  great  facts  which  we  are  anxious  to  have 
understood :  — 1st,  the  union  of  Platonism  with  Oriental 
mysticism;    2ndly,   the    entirely  new    direction    given    to 
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Philosophy,  by  uniting  it  once  more  with  Eeligion.  It  is 
this  direction  which  characterizes  the  Movement  of  the 
Alexandrian  School.  Eeason  had  been  shown  to  be  utterly 
poweriess  to  solve  the  great  questions  of  Philosophy  then 
agitated.  Various  Schools  had  pursued  various  Methods, 
but  all  with  one  result.  Scepticism  was  the  conclusion  of  ever}- 
struggle.  '  And  yet,'  said  the  Mystics,  '  we  have  an  idea  of 
God  and  of  his  goodness ;  we  have  an  ineradicable  belief 
in  his  existence,  and  in  the  Perfection  of  his  nature,  conse- 
quently, in  the  beneficence  of  his  aims.  Yet  these  ideas  are 
not  innate;  were  they  innate,  they  would  be  uniformly  en- 
tertained by  all  men,  and  amongst  all  nations.  If  they  are 
not  innate,  whence  are  they  derived  ?  Not  from  Reason ;  not 
from  experience  ;  then  from  Faith.' 

Now,  Philosophy,  conceive  it  how  you  will,  is  entirely  the 
offspring  of  Reason :  it  is  the  endeavour  to  explain  by  Reason 
the  mysteries  amidst  which  we  '  move,  live,  and  have  our 
being.'  Although  it  is  legitimate  to  say,  'Reason  is  in- 
capable of  solving  the  problems  proposed  to  it,'  it  is  not 
legitimate  to  add,  '  therefore  we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  Faith.' 
In  Philosophy,  Reason  must  either  reign  alone,  or  abdicate. 
No  compromise  is  permissible.  If  there  are  things  between 
heaven  and  earth  which  are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  Philosophy 
■ — which  do  not  come  within  the  possible  sphere  of  our  Philo- 
sophy— we  may  believe  in  them,  indeed,  but  we  cannot 
christen  that  belief  philosophical. 

One  of  two  things, — either  Reason  is  capable  of  solving 
the  problems,  or  it  is  incapable  :  in  the  one  case  its  attempt 
is  philosophical;  in  the  second  case  its  attempt  is  futile. 
Any  attempt  to  mix  up  Faith  with  Reason,  in  a  matter 
exclusively  addressed  to  the  Reason,  must  be  abortive.  We 
do  not  say  that  what  Faith  implicitly  accepts.  Reason  may 
not  explicitly  justify;  but  we  say,  that  to  bring  Faith  to 
the  aid  of  Reason,  is  altogether  to  destroy  the  philosophical 
character  of  an  inquiry.  Reason  may  justify  Faith ;  but 
Faith  must  not  furnish  conclusions  for  Philosophy.  Directly 
Reason  is  abandoned.  Philosophy  ceases ;  and  every  explana- 


tion then  offered  is  a  theological  explanation,  and  must  be 
put  to  altogether  different  tests  from  what  a  philosophical 
explanation  would  require. 

Speculation  was  originally  theological ;  but  in  process  of 
time  Reason  timidly  ventured  upon  what  are  called  '  natural 
explanations ; '  and  from  the  moment  that  it  felt  itself 
strong  enough  to  be  independent.  Philosophy  was  estab- 
lished. In  the  early  speculations  of  the  lonians  we  saw  the 
pure  efforts  of  Reason  to  explain  mysteries.  As  Philosophy 
advanced,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  prob- 
lems attacked  by  the  early  thinkers  were,  in  truth,  so  far 
from  being  nearer  a  solution,  that  their  extreme  diflaculty 
was  only  just  becoming  appreciated.  The  difficulty  became 
more  and  more  apparent,  tiU  at  last  it  was  pronounced  insu- 
perable :  Reason  was  declared  incompetent.  Then  the  Faith 
which  had  so  long  been  set  aside  was  again  called  to  assist 
the  inquirer.  In  other  words.  Philosophy,  discovering  itself 
to  be  powerless,  resigned  in  favour  of  Theology. 

When  therefore  we  say  that  the  direction  given  to  the 
human  mind  by  the  Alexandrian  School,  in  conjunction  with 
Christianity — the  only  two  spiritual  movements  which  mate- 
rially influenced  the  epoch  we  are  speaking  of— was  a 
theological  direction,  the  reader  will  at  once  see  its  immense 
importance,  and  will  be  prepared  to  follow  us  in  our  exposi- 
tion of  the  mystical  doctrines  of  Plotinus, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ANTAGONISM  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND  NEO-PLATONISM. 

§  I.  Plotinus. 

WHILE  Christianity  was  making  rapid  and  enduring 
progress  in  spite  of  every  obstacle ;  while  the  Apostles 
wandered  from  city  to  city,  sometimes  honoured  as  Evange- 
lists, at  other  times  insulted  and  stoned  as  enemies,  the 
Neo-Platonists  were  developing  the  germ  deposited  by  Philo, 
and  not  only  constructing  a  theology,  but  endeavouring  on 
that  theology  to  found  a  Church.  Whilst  a  new  religion, 
Christianity,  was  daily  usurping  the  souls  of  men,  these 
philosophers  fondly  imagined  that  an  old  religion  could 
effectually  oppose  it. 

Christianity  triumphed  without  much  difficulty.  Look- 
ing at  it  in  a  purely  moral  view,  its  superiority  is  at 
once  apparent.  The  Alexandrians  exaggerated  the  vicious 
tendency  of  which  we  have  already  seen  the  fruits  in  the 
Cynics  and  Stoics, — the  tendency  to  despise  Humanity. 
Plotinus  blushed  because  he  had  a  body:  contempt  of 
human  personality  could  go  no  further.  What  was  offered 
in  exchange  ?  The  ecstatic  perception ;  the  absorption  of 
personality  in  that  of  the  Deity — a  Deity  inaccessible  to 
knowledge  as  to  love — a  Deity  which  the  soul  can  only  attain 
by  a  complete  annihilation  of  its  personality. 

The  attempt  of  the  Neo-Platonists  failed,  as  it  deserved 
to  fail ;  but  it  had  great  talents  in  its  service,  and  it  made 
great  noise  in  the  world.  It  had  three  periods.  The  first 
of  these,  the  least  brilliant  but  the  most  fruitful,  is  that  of 
Ammonius  Saccas  and  Plotinus.     A  porter  of  Alexandria 


becomes  the  chief  of  a  School,  and  men  of  genius  listen  to 
him ;  amongst  his  disciples  are  Plotinus,  Origen,  and  Longi- 
nus.  This  School  is  perfected  in  obscurity,  and  receives  at 
last  a  solid  basis  by  the  development  of  a  metaphysical  sys- 
tem. Plotinus,  the  author  of  this  system,  shortly  after 
lectures  at  Eome  with  amazing  success.  It  is  then  that  the 
Alexandrian  School  enters  upon  its  second  period.  With 
Porphyry  and  lamblicus  it  becomes  a  sort  of  Church,  and 
disputes  with  Christianity  the  empire  of  the  world.  Chris- 
tianity had  ascended  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Constan- 
tino; Neo-Platonism  dethrones  it,  and  usurps  its  place  in 
the  person  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  But  now  mark  the  dif- 
ference. In  losing  Constantine,  Christianity  lost  nothing  of 
its  real  power ;  for  its  power  lay  in  the  might  of  convictions, 
and  not  in  the  support  of  potentates  ;  its  power  was  a  spiri- 
tual power,  ever  active,  ever  fruitful.  In  losing  Julian,  Neo- 
Platonism  lost  its  power,  political  and  religious.  The  third 
period  commences  with  that  loss  :  and  the  genius  of  Proclus 
bestows  on  it  one  last  gleam  of  splendour.  In  vain  did  he 
strive  to  revive  the  scientific  spirit  of  Platonism,  as  Plotinus 
had  endeavoured  to  revive  the  religious  spirit  of  Paganism : 
his  efforts  were  vigorous,  but  sterile.  Under  Justinian  the 
School  of  Alexandria  became  extinct. 

Such  is  the  outward  history  of  the  School :  let  us  now  cast 
a  glance  at  the  doctrines  which  were  there  elaborated.  In 
the  writings  of  thinkers  professedly  eclectic,  such  as  were  the 
Alexandrians,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  portion  will  be 
repetitions  and  reproductions  of  former  thinkers ;  and  the 
historian  will  therefore  neglect  such  opinions  to  confine  him- 
self to  those  which  constitute  the  originality  of  the  School. 
The  originality  of  the  Alexandrians  consists  in  having  em- 
ployed the  Platonic  Dialectics  as  a  guide  to  Mysticism  and 
Pantheism;  in  having  connected  the  doctrine  of  the  East 
with  the  dialectics  of  the  Greeks ;  in  having  made  Reason 
the  justification  of  Faith. 

There  are  three  essential  points  to  be  here  examined : 
their    Dialectics,   their    theory  of   the   Trinity,   and  their 
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principle  of  Emanation.  By  their  Dialectics  they  were  Pla- 
tonists ;  by  their  theory  of  the  Trinity  they  were  Mystics  ; 
by  their  principle  of  Emanation  they  were  Pantheists. 

§  n.  The  Alexandrian  Dialectics. 

The  nature  of  the  Platonic  Dialectics  we  hope  to  have 
already  rendered  intelligible  ;  so  that  in  saying  Plotinus  em- 
ployed them  we  are  saved  from  much  needless  repetition. 
But  although  Dialectics  formed  the  basis  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  they  did  not,  as  with  Plato,  furnish  the  grounds 
of  belief.  As  far  as  human  philosophy  went,  Dialectics  were 
efficient ;  but  there  were  problems  which  did  not  come  within 
the  sphere  of  human  philosophy,  and  for  these  another 
Method  was  requisite. 

Plotinus  agreed  with  Plato  that  there  could  only  be  a 
science  of  XJniversals.  Every  individual  thing  was  but  a 
phenomenon,  passing  quickly  away,  and  having  no  real 
existence ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  the  object  of  philosophy. 
But  these  universals — these  Ideas  which  are  the  only  real 
existences — are  they  not  also  subordinate  to  some  higher 
Existence  ?  Phenomena  were  subordinate  to  Noumena ;  but 
Noumena  themselves  were  subordinate  to  the  One  Noumenon. 
In  other  words,  the  Sensible  World  was  but  the  Appearance 
of  the  Ideal  World,  and  the  Ideal  World  in  its  turn  was  but 
the  mode  of  God's  existence. 

The  question  then  arose :  How  do  we  know  anything  of 
God  ?  The  Sensible  World  we  perceive  through  our  senses  ; 
the  Ideal  World  we  gain  glimpses  of  through  the  reminis- 
cence which  the  Sensible  World  awakens  in  us  ;  but  how  are 
we  to  take  the  last  step — how  are  we  to  know  the  Deity  ? 

I  am  a  finite  being;  but  how  can  I  comprehend  the 
Infinite  ?  As  soon  as  I  comprehend  the  Infinite,  I  am  in- 
finite myself:  that  is  to  say,  I  am  no  longer  myself,  no 
longer  that  finite  being,  having  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
separate  existence.*     If,  therefore,  I  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
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the  Infinite,  it  is  not  by  my  Season,  which  is  finite  and 
embraces  only  finite  objects,  but  by  some  higher  faculty,  a 
faculty  altogether  impersonal,  which  identifies  itself  with  its 
object. 

'The  identity  of  Subject  and  Object-of  the  thought  with 
the  thmg  thought  of-is  the  only  possible  ground  of  know- 
ledge.' This  position,  which  some  of  our  readers  will  recog- 
nize aa  a  fundamental  position  of  modern  German  specula, 
tion,  IS  80  removed  from  all  ordinary  conceptions,  that  we 
must  digress  awhile  in  order  to  explain  it. 

Knowledge  and  Being  are  identical ;  to  know  more  is  to 
be  more.     This  is  not,  of  course,  maintaining  the  absurd 
proposition  that  to  know  a  horse  is  to  be  a  horse :  aU  we 
know  of  that  horse  is  only  what  we  know  of  the  changes  in 
ourselves  occasioned  by  some  external  cause ;  and  identifying 
our  mtemal  change  with  that  external  cause,  we  caU  it  a 
horse.     Here  knowledge  and  being  are  identical.     We  reaUy 
know  nothing  of  the  external  cause  (horse),  we  only  know 
our  own  state  of  bemg ;  and  to  say,  therefore,  that '  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  horse  we  are  the  horse,'  is  only  saying  in 
unusual  language,  that  our  knowledge  is  a  state  of  our  being 
and  nothmg  more.     The  discussion  respecting  perception,  at 
page  367,  showed  that  knowledge  is  only  a  state  of  our  own 
consciousness,  excited  by  some  unknown  cause.     The  cause 
must   remain   unkno^vn,    because   knowledge   is   effect,  not 
cause. 

An  apple  is  presented  to  you ;  you  see  it,  feel  it,  taste  it, 
smeU  it,  and  are  said  to  know  it.  What  is  this  knowledge  9 
Simply  a  consciousness  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the 
apple  affects  you.  Are  you  blind  and  cannot  see  it  9  there 
IS  one  quality  less  which  it  possesses,  i.  e.  one  mode  less  in 
which  it  IS  possible  for  you  to  be  affected.  Are  you  without 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste?  there  are  two  other  de- 
ficiencies in  your  knowledge  of  the  apple.  So  that,  by  taking 
away  your  senses,  we  take  away  from  the  apple  each  of  its 
qualities  :  in  other  words,  we  take  away  the  means  of  your 
bemg  affected.     Your  knowledge  of  the  apple  is  reduced  to 
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nothing.  In  a  similar  way,  by  endowing  you  with  more 
senses  we  increase  the  qualities  of  the  apple ;  we  increase 
your  knowledge  by  enlarging  your  being.  Thus  are  Know- 
ledcre  and  Being  identical ;  knowledge  is  a  state  of  Being  as 

knowing. 

'  K,'  said  Plotinus,  '  knowledge  is  the  same  as  the  thing 
known,  the  Finite,  as  Finite,  never  can  know  the  Infinite, 
because  it  cannot  he  the  Infinite.     To  attempt,  therefore,  to 
know  the  Infinite  by  Eeason  is  futile,  it  can  only  be  known 
in  immediate  presence,  irapovaia.     The  faculty  by  which  the 
mind  divests  itself  of  its  personality  is   Ecstasy.     In  this 
Ecstasy  the  soul  becomes  loosened  from  its  material  prison, 
separated  from  individual   consciousness,  and  becomes  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Infinite  InteUigence  from  which  it  emanated. 
In  this  Ecstasy  it  contemplates  real  existence ;  it  identifies 
itself  with  that  which  it  contemplates.' 

The  enthusiasm  upon  which  this  Ecstasy  is  founded  is  not 
a  faculty  which  we  constantly  possess,  such  as  Keason  or 
Perception  :  it  is  only  a  transitory  state,  at  least  so  long  as 
our  personal  existence  in  this  world  continues.     It  is  a  flash 
of  rapturous  light,  in  which  reminiscence  is  changed  into 
intuition,  because  in  that  moment  the  captive  soul  is  given 
back  to  its  parent,  its  God.     The  bonds  which  attach  the  soul 
to  the  body  are  mortal ;  and  God,  our  father,  pitying  us,  has 
made  those  bonds,  from  which  we  sufiTer,  fragile  and  delicate, 
and  in  his  goodness  he  gives  us  certain  intervals  of  respite  : 
Zcvs  Sg  TraTTjp  sks7)aas  truvov^iivas,  Oinjrct  avrwv  ih  hiafia  iroioiv 
irspl  a  irovouvrai,  BiBayaiV  avairavkas  h  ')(p6vois. 

The  Oriental  and  mystical  character  of  this  conception  is 
worth  remarking ;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  Platonic  ele- 
ment in  it,  which  may  be  noticed.  Plato,  in  the  loti,  speaks 
of  a  chain  of  inspiration,  which  descends  from  Apollo  to 
poets,  who  transmit  the  inspiration  to  the  rhapsodists ;  the 
last  links  of  the  chain  are  the  souls  of  lovers  and  philoso- 
phers, who,  unable  to  transmit  the  divine  gift,  are  neverthe- 
less agitated  by  it.  The  Alexandrians  also  admit  the  divine 
inspiration:    not   that  inspiration   which   only  warms   and 
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exalts  the  heart,  but  that  inspiration  revealing  the  Truth 
which  Eeason  can  neither  discern  nor  comprehend.  Whether, 
in  ascending  through  the  various  sciences  and  laboriously 
mounting  all  the  degrees  of  Dialectics,  we  finaUy  arrive  at 
the  summit,  and  tear  away  the  veH  behind  which  the  Deity 
IS  hidden;  or,  instead  of  thus  slowly  mounting,  we  arrive  at 
the  summit  by  a  sudden  spring,  by  the  force  of  virtue  or  by 
the  force  of  love,  the  origin  of  this  revelation  is  the  same : 
the  Poet,  the  Prophet,  and  the  Philosopher  only  differ  in  the 
point  of  departure  each  takes.     Dialectics,  therefore,  though 
a  valuable  method,  is  not  an  infaUible  one  for  arriving  at 
Ecstasy.     Everything  which  purifies  the  soul  and  makes  it 
resemble  its  primal  simplicity,  is  capable  of  conducting  it  to 
Ecstasy.     Besides,   there   are   radical   differences   in  men's 
natures.     Some  souls  are  ravished  with  Beauty;  and  these 
belong  to  the  Muses.     Others  are  ravished  with  Unity  an<^ 
Proportion ;  and  these  are  Philosophers.     Others  are  morl 
struck  with  Moral  perfections ;  and  these  are  the  pious  and 
ardent  souls  who  live  only  in  religion. 

Thus,  then,  the  passage  from  simple  Sensation,  or  from 
Reminiscence,  to  Ecstasy,  may  be  accomplished  in  three 
ways.  By  Music  (in  the  ancient  and  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term),  by  Dialectics,  and  by  Love  or  Prayer.  The  result 
is  always  the  same— the  victory  of  the  Universal  over  the 
Individual. 

-    Such  is  the  answer  given  by  the  Alexandrians  to  that 
world-old  question,  How  do  we  know  God  ?     The  Reason  of 
man  is  incompetent  to  such  knowledge,  because  Reason  is 
finite,  and  the  finite  cannot  embrace  the  infinite.     But,  inas- 
much as  man  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  he  must  have 
obtained  it  in  some  way :  the  question  is.  In  what  way  ? 
This  question,  which  the  Christian  Fathers  answered  by  re- 
ferrmg  to  Revelation,  the  Alexandrians  could  only  answer  by 
declaring  Ecstasy  to   be   the  medium   of   communication, 
because  in  Ecstasy  the  soul  lost  its  personaHty  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  infinite  Intelligence. 

We  may  read  in  this  an  instructive  lesson  respecting  the 
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vicious  circle  in  wHcli  all  such  reasonings  are  condemned  to 
move : — 

•  The  one  poor  finite  being  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  being  twinkling  restlessly  * — 

this  finite  being  strives  to  comprehend  that  which  includes  it, 
and  in  the  impossible  attempt  exerts  its  confident  ingenuity. 

Asserting  that  the  finite  as  finite  cannot  comprehend 
the  infinite,  the  Alexandrian  hypothesis  is  at  least  con- 
sistent in  making  the  finite  become,  for  an  instant,  infinite. 
The  grounds  however  upon  which  this  h}T)othesis  is  framed 
are  curious.  The  axiom  is  this  : — The  finite  cannot  compre- 
hend the  infinite.  The  problem  is  this  :— How  can  the  finite 
comprehend  the  infinite  ?  And  the  solution  is  : — The  finite 
must  become  the  infinite. 

Absurd  as  this  is,  it  is  the  conclusion  deduced  by  a  vigorous 
intellect  from  premisses  which  seemed  indisputable.  It  is 
only  one  of  the  absurdities  inseparable  from  the  attempted 
solution  of  an  insoluble  problem. 

§  III.  The  Alexandrian  Teinity. 

We  have  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the  Alexandrians  was 
a  theology  ;  their  theology  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Nearly  allied  to  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  which  was  inseparable  from  the  mystery  of 
Eedemption,  the  dogma  of  the  Holy  Trinity  Was,  as  M. 
Saisset  remarks,  the  basis  of  all  the  Christian  metaphysics. 
The  greater  part  of  the  important  heresies,  Arianism,  Sabel- 
lianism,  Nestorianism,  &c.,  resulted  from  differences  respect- 
ing some  portion  of  this  doctrine.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  high  historical  interest  to  determine  its  parentage. 
Some  maintain  that  the  Trinity  of  the  Christians  was  but  an 
imitation  of  that  of  the  Alexandrians;  others  accuse  the 
Alexandrians  of  being  the  imitators.  The  dispute  has  been 
angrily  conducted  on  both  sides.* 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  a  compendious  statement  of  the  question 
are  referred  to  M.  Jules  Simon,  Uistoire  deV tcole  d^ AlexandrU,  vol.  i.  pp.  308-341, 
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The  Alexandrian  Trinity  is  as  follows :— God  is  triple,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one.  His  nature  contains  within  it  three 
distinct  Hypostases  (Substances,  i.e.  Persons),  and  these  three 
make  one  Being.  The  first  is  the  Unity :  not  The  One  Being, 
not  Being  at  all,  but  simple  Unity.  The  second  is  the  Intel- 
ligence, which  is  identical  with  Being.  The  third  is  the 
Universal  Soul,  cause  of  all  activity  and  life. 

Such  is  the  formula.     Let  us  now  see  how  their  Dialectics 
conducted  them  to  it.     On  looking  abroad  upon  the  world, 
and  observing  its  constant  transformations,  what  is  the  first 
thing  that  presents  itself  to  our  minds  as  the  cause  of  all 
these  changes  ?     It  is  life.     The  whole  worid  is  alive ;  and, 
not  only  alive,  but  seemingly  participating  in  a  life  similar  to' 
our  own.     On  looking  deeper,  we  discover  that  life  itself  is 
but  an  effect  of  some  higher  cause  ;  and  this  cause  must  be 
the  '  Universal '  which  we  are  seeking  to  discover.     Analogy 
suggests  that  it  is  Activity— Motion.     But  with  this  Motion 
we  cannot  proceed  far.     It  soon  becomes  apparent  to   us 
that  the  myriad   on-goings  of  nature   are   not  merely  ac- 
tivities,   but    intelligent    a<jtivities.     No   hazard  rules   this 
worid.     Intelligence  is  everywhere  visible.     The  cause,  then, 
we  have  been  seeking  is  at  last  discovered :  it  is  an  Intel- 
ligent Activity.     Now,  what  is  this,  but  that  mysterious  force 
residing  within  us,  directing  us,  impeUing  us  ?     What  is  this 
Intelligent  Activity  but  a  soul?     The   soul  which   impels 
and  directs  us  is  an  image  of  the  Soul  which   impels  and 
directs  the  world.     God,  therefore,  is  the  eternal  Soul,  the 
^vxv^  We  have  here  the  first  Hypostasis  of  the  Alexandrians. 
On  a  deeper  inspection  this  notion  turns  out  less  satisfac- 
tory.    The  dialectician,  whose  whole  art  consists  in  dividing 
and  subdividing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  pure  unity— who  is 
always  unravelling  the  perplexed  web  of  speculation,  to  lay 
bare  at  last  the  unmixed  One  which  had  become  enveloped 
in  the  Many— the  dialectician,  bred  up  in  the  Schools  of  Plato 
and   Aristotle,  could   not  rest    satisfied  with    so    complex 

and  to  the  article   by  M.  Saisset,  in  the   Heme   des  Deux  Mondes,   before  re- 
ferred to. 
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an  entity  as  an  Intelligent  Activity.  There  are  at  least  two 
ideas  here,  and  two  ideas  entirely  distinct  in  natnre,  viz. 
Intelligence  and  Motion.  Now,  although  these  might  be 
united  in  some  idea  common  to  both  yet  superior  to  both, 
neither  of  them  could  be  considered  as  the  last  term  in  an 
analysis.  The  Intelligence,  when  analyzed,  is  itself  the 
activity  of  some  intelligent  being,  of  Mind,  \oyos, 

God,  therefore,  is  Mind,  absolute,  eternal,  immutable.  We 
have  here  the  second  Hypostasis.  Superior  to  the  Divine 
Soul,  yfrvxv  rov  iravros^  which  is  the  cause  of  all  activity,  and 
king  of  the  sensible  world,  x^PVy^^  '^^  Kiprjasco9,  ^aaiXsifs  twv 
ryiypofisi/cov,  we  find  the  Divine  Mind,  vovf,  the  magnificence 
of  which  we  may  faintly  conceive  by  reflecting  on  the  splen- 
dours of  the  sensible  world,  with  the  Gods,  Men,  Animals, 
and  Plants,  which  adorn  it :  splendours  which  are  but  im- 
perfect images  of  the  incomparable  lustre  of  eternal  truth. 
The  Divine  Mind  embraces  all  the  intelligible  Ideas  which 
are  without  imperfection,  without  movement.  This  is  the 
Age  of  Gold,  of  which  God  is  the  Saturn.  For  Saturn,  of 
whom  the  Poets  have  so  grandly  sung,  is  the  Divine  Intel- 
ligence ;  that  perfect  world  which  they  have  described,  when 

*  Ver  erat  setemum :  placidique  tepentibus  auris 
Mulcebant  Zephyri  natos  sine  semine  fiores. 
Mox  etiam  fruges  tellus  inarata  ferebat ; 
^    ■  Nee  renovatus  ager  gravidis  canebat  aristis. 

Flumina  jam  lactis,  jam  flumina  nectaris  ibant ; 
Flavaque  de  viridi  stillabant  ilice  mella.'  * 

That  golden  age  is  the  Intelligible  World,  the  eternal  thought 
of  eternal  Intelligence. 

A  word  on  this  Alexandrian  vovs.  It  is  Thought  abstracted 
from  all  thinking ;  it  does  not  reason :  for  to  reason  is  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  something ;  he  who  reasons,  arrives 
at  a  consequence  from  his  premisses,  which  he  did  not  see  in 

*  •  The  flowers  unsown  in  fields  and  meadows  reigned  ; 
And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintained. 
In  following  years  the  bearded  com  ensued 
From  earth  unasked ;  nor  was  that  earth  renewed. 
From  veins  of  valleys  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  honey  sweating  from  the  pores  of  oak.'— Drydkn's  Ovid. 
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those  premisses  without  effort.  But  God  sees  the  conse- 
quence simultaneously  with  the  premisses.  His  knowledge 
resembles  our  knowledge  as  hieroglyphic  writing  resembles 
our  written  language :  that  which  we  discursively  develope, 
he  embraces  at  once. 

This  V0V9  is  at  the  same  time  the  eternal  existence,  since 
all  Ideas  are  united  in  it.  It  is  the  vorja-is  vorjosco^  vorjcis  of 
Aristotle,— or,  to  use  the  language  of  Plotinus,  the  Sight 
Seeing,  the  identity  of  the  act  of  seeing  with  the  object  seen : 
ea-Ti  yap  rj  vorjacs  opaais  opcoaa,  a/x</>a>  to  eu, — a  conception 
which  will  at  once  be  understood  by  recurring  to  our  illustra- 
tion of  the  identity  of  Knowledge  and  Being. 

One  would  fancy  that  this  was  a  degree  of  abstraction  to 
satisfy  the  most  ardent  dialectician ;  to  have  analyzed'  thus 
far,  and  to  have  arrived  at  pure  Thought  and  pure  Existence 
—the  Thought  apart  from  Thinking  and  the  Existence  apart 
from  its  modes — would  seem  the  very  limit  of  human  in- 
genuity, the  last  abstraction  possible.  But  no:  the  dia- 
lectician is  not  yet  contented:  he  sees  another  degree  of 
abstraction  still  higher,  still  simpler:  he  calls  it  Unity. 
God,  as  Existence  and  Thought,  is  God  as  conceived  by 
human  intelligence:  but,  although  human  intelligence  is 
unable  to  embrace  any  higher  notion  of  God,  yet  is  there  in 
human  intelligence  a  hint  of  its  own  weakness  and  an  assur- 
ance of  God's  being  something  ineffable,  incomprehensible. 
God  is  not,  en  dernier^  analyse,  Existence  and  Thought. 
What  is  Thought?  What  is  its  type?  The  type  is  evi- 
dently human  reason.  What  does  an  examination  of  human 
reason  reveal  ?  This  :— To  think  is  to  be  aware  of  some 
object  from  which  the  thinker  distinguishes  himself.  To 
think  is  to  have  a  self-consciousness,  to  distinguish  one's 
personality  from  that  of  aU  other  objects,  to  determine  the 
relation  of  self  to  not-self.  But  nothing  is  external  to  God : 
in  him  there  can  be  no  distinction,  no  determination,  no 
relation.  Therefore  God,  in  his  highest  hypostasis,  cannot 
think,  cannot  be  thought,  but  must  be  something  superior  to 
thought.     Hence,  the  necessity  for  a  third  hypostasis,  which. 
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tliird  in  the  order  of  discovery,  is  first  in  the  order  of  being : 
it  is  Unity, — to  %u  aifKovv, 

The  Unity  is  not  Existence,  neither  is  it  Intelligence — it 
is  superior  to  both  :  it  is  superior  to  all  action,  to  all  deter- 
mination, to  all  knowledge;  for,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
multipk  is  contained  in  the  simple,  the  many  in  the  one,  in 
the  same  way  is  the  simple  contained  in  the  unity ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  the  truth  of  things  until  we  have 
arrived  at  this  absolute  unity ;  for,  how  can  we  conceive  any 
existing  thing  except  by  imity  ?  What  is  an  individual,  an 
animal,  a  plant,  but  that  unity  which  presides  over  multi- 
plicity ?  What  even  is  multiplicity — an  army,  an  assembly, 
a  flock— when  not  brought  under  imity?  Unity  is  omni- 
present ;  it  is  the  bond  which  unites  even  the  most  complex 
things.  The  Unity  which  is  absolute,  immutable,  infinite, 
and  self-sufficing  is  not  the  numerical  unit,  not  the  indivi- 
sible point.  It  is  the  absolute  universal  One  in  its  perfect 
simplicity.  It  is  the  highest  degree  of  perfection— the  ideal 
Beauty,  the  supreme  Good,  Trpmrov  dyaOov. 

God  therefore  in  his  absolute  state — in  his  first  and  highest 
hypostasis — is  neither  Existence  nor  Thought,  neither  moved 
nor  mutable :  he  is  the  simple  Unity,  or,  as  Hegel  would 
say,  the  Absolute  Nothing,  the  Immanent  Negative. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  scarcely  be  patient  under  this  in- 
fliction of  dialectical  subtlety  ;  but  we  beg  them  to  remember 
that  the  absurdities  of  genius  are  often  more  instructive  than 
the  discoveries  of  common  men,  and  the  subtleties  and  extra- 
vagances of  the  Alexandrians  are  fraught  with  lessons.  If 
rigorous  logic  conducted  eminent  minds  to  conceptions  which 
appear  extravagant  and  sterile,  they  may  induce  in  us  a 
wholesome  suspicion  of  the  efficacy  of  that  logic  to  solve  the 
problems  it  is  occupied  with.  Nor  is  the  lesson  inapplicable 
to  our  own  age.  German  metaphysicians  resemble  Plotinus 
more  than  Plato  or  Aristotle :  nor  is  the  reason  difficult  of 
discovery.  Plotinus,  coming  after  all  the  great  thinkers  had 
asked  almost  every  metaphysical  question  and  given  almost 
every  possible  answer,  was  condemned  either,  to  scepticism. 
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or  to  accept  any  consequences  of  his  dialectics,  however 
extreme.  Philosophy  was  in  this  dilemma :  either  to  abdi- 
cate, or  to  be  magnificently  tyrannical :  it  chose  to  be  the 
latter.  Plotinus  therefore  slirank  from  no  extravagances  : 
where  Reason  failed,  there  he  called  upon  Faith.  The  Ger- 
mans who  saw  the  establishment  of  Positive  Science,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  destructive  results  of  Kant's  Critique 
on  the  other,  found  Philosophy  in  a  similar  dilemma :  com- 
pelled either  to  declare  itself  mcapable,  or  to  proclaim  its 
despotism  and  infallibility. 

The  Hegelian  faith  in  dialectics  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
Alexandrian  faith  in  Ecstasy.  Both  proceed  with  peaceable 
dogmatism  to  explain  that  God  is  this,  or  that ;  to  explain 
how  the  Nothing  becomes  the  existing  world;  to  explain 
many  other  inexplicable  things ;  and,  if  you  stop  them  with 
the  simple  inquiry.  How  do  you  know  this  ?  what  is  your 
ground  of  certitude  ?  they  smile,  allude  blandly  to  Vemunft, 
and  continue  their  exposition. 

Plotinus,  indeed,  said,  that  although  Dialectics  raise  us  to 
some  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God,  we  cannot  speak  of 
his  nature  otherwise  than  negatively :  iv  d(f>aLpiast  iravra  ra 
TTspl  TovTov  XeyopLsva,  We  are  forced  to  admit  his  existence, 
though  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  even  of  his  existence.  To 
say  that  he  is  superior  to  Existence  and  Thought  is  not  to 
define  him ;  it  is  only  to  distinguish  him  from  what  he  is 
not.  What  he  is  we  cannot  know ;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
endeavour  to  comprehend  him.  This  difference  apart,  there 
is  remarkable  similarity  in  the  speculations  of  the  Alex- 
andrians and  the  Hegelians  :  a  similarity  which  all  will 
detect  who  are  capable  of  detecting  identity  of  thought 
under  diversity  of  language. 

To  return  to  the  Alexandrian  Trinity,  we  see  in  it  the 
Perfect  Principle,  the  One,  to  h  airXovp,  which  generates  but 
is  ungenerated ;  the  Principle  generated  by  the  Perfect  is 
of  all  generated  things  the  most  perfect :  it  is  therefore  In- 
telligence :  10V9.  In  the  same  way  as  Intelligence  is  tJis 
Word  {Xoyos)  of  the  One  and  the  manifestation  of  its  power. 
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so  also  the  Soul  is  the  Word  and  manifestation  of  the  Intel- 
ligence, otop  KoX  ^  yjrvxv  Xo7o^  vov.  The  three  hypostases  of 
the  Deity  are  therefore,  1st,  the  Perfect,  the  Absolute  Unity, 
T^  h  dirXovv ;  2nd,  the  First  InteUigence,  t6  vovv  irpdrrois  \ 
3rd,  the  Soul  of  the  world. 

This  Trinity  is  very  similar  to  the  threefold  nature  of  God 
in  Spinoza's  system.     Spinoza  says,  that  God  is  the  infinite 
Existence,  having  two  infinite  Attributes,  namely.  Extension 
and  Thought.     Now  this  Existence,  which  has  neither  Ex- 
tension nor  Thought  except  as  Attributes,  although  verbally 
differing  from    the  Absolute   Unconditioned,   the   One,   of 
Plotinus,  is  really  the  same  :  it  is  the  last  abstraction  which 
the  human  faculty  can  make  :  it  is  that  of  which  nothing 
can  be  predicated,  and  yet  which  must  be  the  final  predicate 
of  everything :  division  and  subdivision,  however  prolonged, 
step  there,  and  admit  as  final  the  Unconditioned  Uncon^ 
ditional  Something,  or  that  which  Proclus  (and  after  him 
Hegel)  caUs  The  Non-Being,  ^i^  6v,  although  it  is  not  correct 
te  call  it  nothing,  fjirjhiv. 

This  conception,  which  it  is  impossible  te  state  in  words 
without  stating  gross  contradictions,  is  the  result  of  rigorous 
logic.  The  process  is  this :  I  have  to  discover  that  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  existence— the  great  First 
Cause ;  and,  to  do  this  I  must  eHminate  one  by  one  every- 
thing which  does  not  present  itself  as  self-existing,  self- 
sufficing,  as  necessarily  the  first  of  aU  things,  the  dpxn. 

The  ancients  began  their  speculations  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  less  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  inquiry.  Hence 
Water,  Air,  Soul,  Number,  Force,  were  severaUy  accepted  as 
Principia.  In  the  time  of  the  Alexandrians  something  more 
subtle  was  required.  They  asked  the  same  question,  but 
they  asked  it  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  failure  of  their 
predecessors.  Even  Thought  would  not  satisfy  them  as  a 
Pnncipium;  nor  were  they  better  satisfied  with  abstract 
Existence.  They  said  there  is  something  beyond  Thought 
something  beyond  Existence :  there  is  that  which  thinks' 
th^t  which  exists.     This  <  that;  this  Indeterminate  Ineffable' 
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is  the  Principium.  It  is  self-sufficing,  self-existent ;  nothing 
can  be  conceived  beyond  it.  In  the  old  Indian  hypothesis 
of  the  world  being  supported  by  an  elephant,  who  stood  on 
the  back  of  a  tertoise,  the  torteise  standing  on  nothing,  we 
see  a  rude  solution  of  the  same  problem  :  the  mind  is  forced 
te  arrest  itself  somewhere,  and  wherever  it  arrests  itself  it  is 
forced  te  declare,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  it  stops  at 
Nothing ;  because,  as  soon  as  it  predicates  anything  of  that 
at  which  it  stops,  it  is  forced  to  admit  something  beyond :  if 
the  tertoise  stands  on  the  back  of  some  other  animal,  upon 
what  does  that  other  animal  stand  ? 

Philosophy,  when  employed  upon  this  subject,  necessarily 
abuts  upon  Nothing,  upon  absolute  Negation ;  the  terms  in 
which  this  conception  is  clothed  may  differ,  but  the  concep- 
tion remains  the  same  :  Plotinus  and  Hegel  shake  hands. 

In  reviewing  the  histery  of  Greek  speculation,  from  the 
^  Water  '  of  Thales  te  the  '  Absolute  Negation  '  of  Plotinus, 
what  a  reflection  is  forced  upon  us  of  the  vanity  of  meta- 
physics !  So  many  years  of  laborious  inquiry,  so  many 
splendid  minds  engaged,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  the 
inquiry  remains  the  same,  the  answer  only  more  ingeniously 
absurd !  Was,  then,  all  this  labour  vain  ?  Were  those  long 
laborious  years  all  wasted  ?  Were  those  splendid  minds  all 
useless?  No:  earnest  endeavour  is  seldom  without  result. 
Those  centuries  of  speculation  were  not  useless,  they  were 
the  education  of  the  human  race.  They  taught  mankind 
this  truth  at  least:  the  Infinite  cannot  be  known  by  the 
finite :  and  man,  as  finite,  can  only  know  phenomena. 
Those  labours,  so  fruitless  in  their  immediate  object,  have 
indirect  lessons.  The  speculations  of  the  Greeks  preserve 
the  same  privilege  as  the  glorious  products  of  their  art 
and  literature ;  they  are  the  models  from  which  the  specula- 
tions of  posterity  are  reproductions.  The  histery  of  modem 
metaphysical  philosophy  is  but  the  narrative  of  the  same 
struggles  which  agitated  Greece.  The  same  problems  are 
revived,  and  the  same  answers  offered. 
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§  rv.  The  Docteine  op  Emanation. 

Ancient  Metaphysics  propounds  three  questions:  Has 
human  knowledge  any  absolute  certainty?  What  is  the 
nature  of  God  ?     What  is  the  origin  of  the  World  ? 

Our  review  of  the  various  attempts  to  answer  these 
questions  has  ended  in  the  Alexandrian  School,  which 
answered  them  as  follows  :  1st.  Human  knowledge  is  neces- 
sarily imcertain ;  but  this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  Ecstasy,  in  which  the  soul  becomes  identified 
with  the  Infinite.  2nd.  The  nature  of  God  is  a  triple  Unity 
—three  hypostases  of  the  One  Being.  3rd.  The  origin  of 
the  world  is  the  law  of  Emanation. 

This  third  answer  is  of  course  implied  in  the  second.  God, 
as  Unity,  is  not  Existence ;  but  he  becomes  Existence  by  the 
Emanation  from  his  Unity  (Intelligence),  and  by  the  second 
emanation  from  his  Intelligence  (Soul),  and  this  Soul,  in  its 
manifestations,  is  the  World. 

Hitherto  dualism  has  been  the  universal  creed  of  those 
who  admitted  any  distinction  between  the  world  and  its 
Creator.  Jupiter  organizing  Chaos ;  the  God  of  Anaxagoras 
whose  force  is  wasted  in  creation;  the  Srjfiiovpyos  of  Plato 
who  conquers  and  regulates  Matter  and  Motion;  the  im- 
movable Thought  of  Aristotle :  all  these  creeds  were  dualistic ; 
and,  indeed,  to  escape  dualism  was  not  easy. 

If  God  is  distinct  from  the  World,  dualism  is  at  once  as- 
sumed. If  he  is  distinct,  he  must  be  distinct  in  Essence.  If 
distinct  in  essence,  the  question  of  Whence  came  the  world  ? 
is  not  answered ;  for  the  world  must  have  existed  contempo- 
raneously with  him. 

Here  lies  the  difficulty :  either  God  made  the  world,  or  he 
did  not.  If  he  made  it,  whence  did  he  make  it  ?  He  could 
not,  said  logic,  make  it  out  of  Nothing  :  for  Nothing  can  come 
of  Nothing ;  he  must,  therefore,  have  made  it  out  of  his  own 
substance.  If  it  is  made  out  of  his  own  substance,  then  it  is 
identical  with  him  :  it  must  then  have  existed  already  in  him, 
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or  he  could  not  have  produced  it.  But  this  identification  of 
God  with  the  world  is  Pantheism ;  and  begs  the  question  it 
should  answer. 

If  he  did  not  make  it  out  of  his  own  substance,  he  must 
have  made  it  out  of  some  substance  already  existing ;  and 
thus  also  the  question  stiU  remains  unanswered. 

This  problem  was  solved  by  the  Christians  and  Alexandrians 
in  a  similar,  though  apparently  different,  manner.  The 
Christians  said  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  Nothing 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  omnipotent  will ;  for  to  Omnipo- 
tence everything  is  possible ;  one  thing  is  as  easy  as  another. 
The  Alexandrians  said  that  the  world  was  distinct  from  God 
in  act  rather  than  in  essence :  it  was  the  manifestation  of  his 
will,  or  of  his  intelligence. 

Thus  the  world  is  God;  but  God  is  not  the  world. 
Without  the  necessity  of  two  principles,  the  distinction  is 
preserved  between  the  Creator  and  the  Created.  God  is  not 
confounded  with  Matter ;  and  yet  philosophy  is  no  longer 
oppressed  with  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  two  eternally 
existing  and  eternally  distinct  principles. 

Plotinus  had  by  his  Dialectics  discovered  the  necessity  of 
Unity  as  the  basis  of  existence :  he  had  also  by  the  same 
means  discovered  that  the  Unity  could  not  possibly  remain 
alone :  otherwise,  there  would  never  have  been  the  Many. 
K  the  Many  implies  the  One,  the  One  also  implies  the  Many. 
It  is  the  property  of  each  principle  to  engender  that  which 
follows  it:  to  engender  it  in  virtue  of  an  ineffable  power 
which  loses  nothing  of  itself.  This  power,  ineffable,  inex- 
haustible, exercises  itself  without  stopping,  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  it  attains  the  limits  of  possibility. 

By  this  law,  which  governs  the  world,  and  from  which  God 
himself  cannot  escape,  the  totality  of  existences,  which  Dia- 
lectics teach  us  to  arrange  in  a  proper  hierarchy  from  God 
to  sensible  Matter,  appear  to  us  thus  united  in  one  indis- 
soluble chain,  since  each  being  is  the  necessary  product  of 
that  which  precedes  it,  and  the  necessary  producer  of  that 
which  succeeds  it. 
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If  asked  why  Unity  should  ever  become  Multiplicity — 
why  God  should  ever  manifest  himself  in  the  world?  the 
answer  is  ready :  The  One,  as  conceived  by  the  Eleatics,  had 
long  been  found  incomplete ;  for  a  God  who  had  no  intelli- 
gence could  not  be  perfect :  as  Aristotle  says,  a  God  who 
does  not  think  is  imworthy  of  respect.  K,  therefore,  God  is 
Intelligent,  he  is  necessarily  active  :  a  force  that  engenders 
nothing,  can  that  be  a  real  force  ?  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
very  nature  of  God  a  necessity  for  him  to  create  the  world : 
iv  ry  (f>va'6i  ^v  to  ttoisiv. 

God,  therefore,  is  in  his  very  essence  a  Creator,  Tronjrrjs. 
He  is  like  a  Sun  pouring  forth  his  rays,  without  losing 
any  of  its  substance :  olov  i/c  c^wToy,  rrjv  if  avTov  irepi- 
Xafiyjnv.  All  this  flux — this  constant  change  of  things, 
this  birth  and  death — is  but  the  restless  manifestation  of 
a  restless  force.  These  manifestations  have  no  absolute 
truth,  no  duration.  The  individual  perishes,  because  indi- 
vidual: it  is  only  the  universal  that  endures.  The  indi- 
vidual is  the  finite,  the  perishable;  the  universal  is  the 
infinite,  immortal.  God  is  the  only  existence :  he  is  the 
real  existence,  of  which  we,  and  other  things,  are  but  the 
transitory  phenomena.  And  yet  timid  ignorant  man,  timid 
because  ignorant,  fears  death!  To  die  is  to  live  the  true 
life :  it  is  to  lose,  indeed,  sensation,  passions,  interests,  to 
be  free  from  the  conditions  of  space  and  time, — to  lose 
personality ;  but  it  is  also  to  quit  this  world  and  to  be  bom 
anew  in  God, — to  quit  this  frail  and  pitiable  individuality, 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  being  of  the  Infinite.  To  die  is  to  live 
the  true  life.  Some  faint  glimpses  of  it — some  overpower- 
ing anticipations  of  a  bliss  intolerable  to  mortal  sense,  are 
realized  in  the  brief  moments  of  Ecstasy,  wherein  the  Soul 
is  absorbed  in  the  Infinite,  although  it  cannot  long  remain 
there.  Those  moments  so  exquisite  yet  so  brief  are  sufficient 
to  reveal  to  us  the  divinity,  and  to  show  us  that  deep  em- 
bedded in  our  personality  there  is  a  ray  of  the  divine  source 
of  light,  a  ray  which  is  always  struggling  to  disengage  itself, 
and  return  to  its  source.     To  die  is  to  live  the  true  life ;  and 
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Plotinus   dying,  said,  in  his  agony,  ^I  am   struggling  to 
liberate  the  divinity  within  me.' 

This  mysticism  is  worth  attention,  as  indicative  of  the 
march  of  the  human  mind.     In  many  preceding  thinkers 
we  have  seen  a  very  strong  tendency  towards  the  desecration 
of  personality.      From  Heraclitus   to   Plotinus  there   is  a 
gradual  advance  in  this  direction.      The  Cynics   and   the 
Stoics  made  it   a   sort  of  philosophical  basis.      Plato  im- 
plicitly, and  sometimes  explicitly,  gave  it  his  concurrence. 
The  conviction  of  man's  insignificance,  and  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  his  ever  in  this  world  ascertaining  the  truth,  seem  to 
have  oppressed  philosophers  with  self-contempt.     To  cm^se 
the  bonds  which  bound  them  to  ignorance,  and  to  quit  a 
world   in  which   they  were  thus   bound,  were   the   natural 
consequences  of  their   doctrines;   but,  linked   mysteriously 
as  we  are  to  life — even  to  the  life  we  curse — our  doctrines 
seldom  lead  to  suicide.     In  default  of  suicide,  nothing  re- 
mained but  Asceticism — a  moral   suicide.     As   man   could 
not  summon  courage  to  quit  the  world,  he  would  at  least 
endeavour  to  lead  a  life  as  far  removed  from  worldly  passion 
and  worldly  condition  as  was  possible;  and  he  would  wel- 
come death  as  the  only  true  life. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


PEOCLUS. 


PLOTINUS  attempted  to  iinite  Philosophy  with  Religion, 
attempted  to  solve  by  Faith  the  problems  insoluble  by 
Reason ;  and  the  result  of  such  an  attempt  was  necessarily 
mysticism.  But,  although  the  mystical  element  is  an  impor- 
tant one  in  his  doctrine,  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
seduced  infco  all  the  extravagances  which  naturally  flowed 
from  it.  That  was  reserved  for  his  successors,  lamblicus  in 
particular,  who  performed  miracles,  and  constituted  himself 
High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 

With  Proclus  the  Alexandrian  School  made  a  final  effort, 
and  with  him  its  defeat  was  entire.  He  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  412.  He  came  early  to  Alexandria,  where 
Olympiodorus  was  teaching.  He  passed  onwards  to  Athens, 
and  from  Plutarch  and  Syrianus  he  learnt  to  comprehend  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Afterwards,  becoming 
initiated  into  the  Theurgical  mysteries,  he  was  soon  made  a 
High  Priest  of  the  Universe. 

The  theological  tendency  is  still  more  remarkable  in  Proclus 
than  in  Plotinus.  He  regarded  the  Orphic  poems  and  the 
Chaldean  oracles  as  divine  revelations,  and,  therefore,  as  the 
real  source  of  philosophy,  if  properly  interpreted ;  and  in  this 
allegorical  interpretation  consisted  his  whole  system. 

'  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  humanities  of  old  religion, 
The  Power,  the  Beauty,  and  the  Majesty, 
That  had  her  haunts  in  dale,  or  piny  mountain, 
Or  forest  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  wat'ry  depths  ;  all  these  have  vanish'd, 
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Thoy  live  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  reason  ! 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language,  still 
Both  the  old  instinct  bring  back  the  old  names. 
And  to  yon  starry  world  they  now  are  gone, 
Spirits  or  Gods  that  used  to  share  this  earth 
With  man  as  witli  their  friend.'  * 

To  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  the  nostrils  of  these  defiinct 
deities,  to  restore  the  beautiftd  Pagan  creed,  by  interpreting 
its  symbols  in  a  new  sense,  was  the  aim  of  the  whole 
Alexandrian  School. 

Proclus  placed  Faith  above  Science.  It  was  the  only 
faculty  by  which  The  Good,  that  is  to  say.  The  One,  could 
be  apprehended.  '  The  philosopher,'  said  he,  '  is  not  the 
priest  of  one  Eeligion,  but  of  all  Eeligions ; '  that  is  to  say, 
he  is  to  reconcile  all  modes  of  belief  by  his  interpretations. 
Reason  is  the  expositor  of  Faith.  But  Proclus  made  one 
exception :  there  was  one  Eeligion  which  he  could  not  tolerate, 
which  he  could  not  interpret, — that  was  the  Christian. 

With  this  conception  of  his  mission,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  method  must  have  been  eclectic.    Accordingly,  in  making 
Philosophy  the  expositor  of  Eeligion,  he  relied  upon  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors  without  pretending  to  discover 
new  ones  for  his  purpose.      Aristotle,  whom  he  called  ^the 
philosopher  of  the  understanding,'  he  regarded  as  the  man 
whose  writings  formed  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of 
wisdom.     In  him  the  student  learnt  the  use  of  his  Eeason ; 
learnt  also  the  forms  of  thought.      After  this  preparatory 
study  came  the  study  of  Plato,  whom  he  called  the  '  philo- 
sopher of  Eeason,  the  sole  guide  to  the  region  of  Ideas, 
that  is,  of  Eternal  Truths.      The  reader  will  probably  re- 
cognize here  the  distinction   between   Understanding  and 
Eeason,   revived   by   Kant,   and   so  much  insisted  on    by 
Coleridge  and  his  followers. 

Plato  was  the  idol  of  Proclus  ;  and  the  passionate  disciple 
thought  every  word  of  the  master  an  oracle ;  he  discovered 
everywhere  some  hidden  and  oracular  meaning,  interpreting 
the   simplest  recitals   into    sublime   allegories.      Thus  the 

*  Coleridge,  in  his  translation  of  the  Pwcolomini, 
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affection  of  Socrates  for  Alcibiades  became  the  slender  text 
for  a  whole  volume  of  mystical  exposition. 

It  is  cnrions  to  notice  the  transformations  of  Philosophy 
in  the  various  schools.  Socrates  interpreted  the  inscription 
on  the  temple  at  Delphi,  '  Know  thyself/  as  an  exhortation 
to  psychological  and  ethical  study.  He  looked  inwards,  and 
there  discovered  certain  truths  which  scepticism  could  not 
darken ;  and  he  discoursed,  says  his  biographer,  on  Justice 
and  Injustice,  on  things  holy  and  things  unholy. 

Plato  also  looked  inwards,  hoping  to  find  there  a  basis  of 
philosophy ;  but  his  '  Know  thyself'  had  a  different  significa- 
tion. Man  was  to  study  himself,  because,  by  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  mind,  he  would  become 
acquainted  with  the  eternal  Ideas  of  which  sense  awakened 
Eeminiscence.  His  self-knowledge  was  Dialectical,  rather 
than  Ethical.  The  object  of  it  was  the  contemplation  of 
eternal  Existence,  not  the  regulation  of  our  worldly  acts. 

The  Alexandrians  also  interpreted  the  inscription ;  but  with 
them  the  Socratic  conception  was  completely  set  aside,  and 
the  Platonic  conception  carried  to  its  limits.  *Know  thyself,' 
says  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Plato's  First  Alcibiades, 
'  that  you  may  know  the  essence  from  whose  source  you  are 
derived.  Know  the  divinity  that  is  within  you,  that  you  may 
know  the  divine  One  of  which  your  soul  is  but  a  ray.  Know 
your  own  mind,  and  you  wiU  have  the  key  to  all  knowledge.' 
These  are  not  the  words  of  Proclus,  but  they  convey  the 
meaning  of  many  pages  of  his  mystical  dialectics. 

We  are  struck  in  Proclus  with  the  frank  and  decided 
manner  in  which  Metaphysics  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  pos- 
sible science  5  we  are  struck  with  the  naive  manner  in  which 
the  fundamental  error  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  laid  open 
to  view,  and  presented  as  an  absolute  truth.  In  no  other 
ancient  system  is  it  stated  more  nakedly.  If  we  desired  an 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  metaphysics  we  could  not  find  a 
better  than  is  afforded  by  Proclus,  who,  be  it  observed,  only 
pushed  the  premisses  of  others  to  their  rigorous  conclusions. 
He  teaches  that  the  hierarchy  of  ideas,  in  whicjh  there  is  a 


gradual  generation  from  the  most  abstract  to  the  most  con- 
crete, exactly  corresponds  with  the  hierarchy  of  existences,  in 
which  there  is  a  constant  generation  from  the  most  abstract 
(Unity)  to  the  most  concrete  (phenomena)  :  so  that  the  re- 
lations which  these  ideas  bear  to  each  other,  the  laws  which 
subordinate  one  to  the  other — in  a  word,  the  forms  of  the 
nomenclature  of  human  conceptions — express  the  real  causes, 
their  action,  their  combinations  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  system  of 
the  universe."'*' 

This  is  frank.  The  objection  to  the  metaphysician  has 
been  that  he  looks  inwards  to  discover  that  which  lies  with- 
out  him,  hoping,  in  his  own  conceptions  of  that  which  he  is 
seeking  to  know,  to  find  the  thing  he  seeks.  The  '  phi- 
losophers of  the  Understanding '  aver  that  to  analyze  your 
mind  is  to  learn  the  nature  of  your  mind:  nothing  else. 
Proclus  boldly  assumes  that  to  know  the  nature  of  your  own 
mind  is  to  know  the  whole  universe.  This  is  at  least  con- 
sistent. But  one  might  reasonably  ask  how  this  knowledge 
is  to  be  gained  ?  not  simply  by  looking  inwards,  or  else  all 
philosophers  would  have  gained  it ;  not  even  by  meditation. 
How  then  ?     Listen :  — 

'Mercur}',  the  Messenger  of  Jove,  reveals  to  us  Jove's 
paternal  will,  and  thus  teaches  us  science ;  and,  as  the  author 
of  all  investigation,  transmits  to  us,  his  disciples,  the  genius 
of  invention.  The  Science  which  descends  into  the  soul  from 
above  is  more  perfect  than  any  science  obtained  by  investi- 
gation ;  that  which  is  excited  in  us  by  other  men  is  far  less 
perfect.  Invention  is  the  energy  of  the  soul.  The  Science 
which  descends  from  above  fills  the  soul  with  the  influence 
of  the  higher  Causes.  The  Gods  aiinomice  it  to  us  by  their 
presence  and  by  illuminations,  and  discover  to  us  the  order 
of  the  universe.' 

Of  course  the  mystic  who  had  revelations  from  above, 
dispensed  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  investigation ;  and 
here  again  we  see  Proclus  consistent,  though  consistent  in 
absurdity. 

*  This  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Hkgel. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Conclusion  op  Ancient  Philosophy. 

WITH  Proclus  the  Alexandrian  School  expired ;  with  him 
Ancient  Philosophy  ceased.  Eeligion,  and  Religion 
only,  seemed  capable  of  affording  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  which  perplexed  the  human  race,  and  Philosophy 
was  reduced  to  the  subordinate  office  which  the  Alexandrians 
had  consigned  to  the  Aristotelian  Logic.  Philosophy  became 
the  servant  of  Religion,  no  longer  reigning  in  its  own  right. 
.  Thus  was  the  circle  of  endeavour  completed.  With  Thales, 
Reason  separated  itself  from  Faith ;  with  the  Alexandrians, 
the  two  were  again  united.  The  centuries  between  these 
epochs  were  filled  with  helpless  struggles  to  overcome  an  in- 
superable difficulty. 

The  difference  is  great  between  the  childlike  question  of 
the  Ionian  thinker,  and  the  answer  of  the  Alexandrian  mystic : 
and  yet  each  stands  upon  the  same  ground,  and  looks  out 
upon  the  same  troubled  sea,  hoping  to  detect  a  shore,  ignorant 
that  all  Philosophy 

*  is  an  arch  wherethrough 
Gleams  that  untravelled  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  as  we  move.' 

But,  to  the  reflective  student  who  thus  sees  these  men,  after 
centuries  of  endeavour,  fixed  on  the  self-same  spot,  the 
Alexandrian  straining  his  eager  eyes  after  the  same  object  as 
the  Ionian,  and  neither  within  the  possible  range  of  vision, 
there  is  something  which  would  be  unutterably  sad,  were  it 
not  corrected  by  the  conviction  that  these  men  were  fixed  to 
one  spot,  because  they  had  not  discovered  the  only  true  path- 
way, a  pathway  which  those  who  came  after  them  securely 
trod. 
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Still,  the  spectacle  of  human  failure,  especially  on  so  gi- 
gantic a  scale,  cannot  be  without  some  pain.  So  many  hopes 
thwarted,  so  many  great  intellects  wandering  in  error,  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  sadness.  But  it  bears  a  lesson 
which  we  hope  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  will  not 
fail  to  read :  a  lesson  on  the  vanity  of  ontological  research ; 
a  lesson  which  almost  amounts  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  the  human  mind  ever  compassing  those 
exalted  objects  which  its  speculative  ingenuity  suggests  as 
worthy  of  its  pursuit.  It  points  to  that  profound  remark  of 
Auguste  Comte,  that  there  exists  in  all  classes  of  our  investi- 
gations a  constant  and  necessary  harmony  between  the  extent 
of  our  real  intellectual  wants,  and  the  efficient  extent,  actual 
or  future,  of  our  real  knowledge. 

But  these  great  thinkers,  whose  failures  we  have  chronicled, 
did  not  live  in  vain.  They  left  the  great  problems  where 
they  found  them :  but  they  did  not  leave  Humanity  as  they 
found  it.  Metaphysics  might  be  still  a  region  of  doubt ;  but 
the  human  mind,  in  its  endeavours  to  explore  that  region,  had 
learnt  in  some  measure  to  ascertain  its  weakness  and  its  force. 
Greek  Philosophy  was  a  failure ;  but  Greek  Inquiry  had  im- 
mense results.  Methods  had  been  tried  and  discarded ;  but 
great  preparations  for  the  real  Method  had  been  made. 

Moreover  Ethics  had  become  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
science.  In  the  Pagan  Religion  morality  consisted  in  obey- 
ing the  particular  Gods :  -to  propitiate  their  favour  was  the 
only  needful  art.  Greek  Philosophy  opened  men's  eyes  to  the 
importance  of  human  conduct — to  the  importance  of  moral 
principles,  which  were  to  stand  in  the  place  of  propitiations. 
The  great  merit  of  this  is  due  to  Socrates.  He  objected  to 
propitiation  as  impious :  he  insisted  upon  moral  conduct  as 
alone  guiding  man  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter. 

But  the  Ethics  of  the  Greeks  were  at  the  best  narrow  and 
egoistical.  Morality,  however  exalted  or  comprehensive,  only 
seemed  to  embrace  the  Individual ;  it  was  extremely  incom- 
plete as  regards  the  Family ;  and  had  scarcely  any  suspicion 
of  what  we  call  Humanity.     No  Greek  ever  attained  the 
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sublimity  of  such  a  point  of  view.  The  highest  point  he 
could  attain  was  to  conduct  himself  according  to  just  prin- 
ciples ;  he  never  troubled  himself  with  others.  By  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  Ethics  became  Social,  as  well  as 
Individual. 

So  far  advanced  are  we  in  the  right  direction — so  earnestly 
are  we  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  perfect  Social  as  well  as 
Individual  Ethics — that  we  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  the 
progress  of  the  Greeks  as  trivial ;  but  it  was  immense,  and  in 
the  history  of  Humanity  must  ever  occupy  an  honourable 
place. 

Ancient  Philosophy  expired  with  Proclus.  Those  who 
came  after  him,  although  styling  themselves  philosophers, 
were  in  truth  religious  thinkers  employing  philosophical 
formulae.  No  one  endeavoured  to  give  a  solution  of  the  three 
great  problems:  Whence  came  the  world?  What  is  the 
nature  of  God  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  ? 
Argue,  refine,  divide  and  subdivide  as  they  would,  the  reli- 
gious thinkers  only  used  Philosophy  as  a  subsidiary  process : 
for  all  the  great  problems.  Faith  was  their  instrument. 

The  succeeding  Epochs  are  usually  styled  the  Epochs  of 
Christian  Philosophy;  yet  Christian  Philosophy  is  a  mis- 
nomer. A  christian  may  be  also  a  philosopher ;  but  to  talk 
of  Christian  Philosophy  is  an  abuse  of  language.  Christian 
Philosophy  means  Christian  Metaphysics;  and  that  means 
the  solution  of  metaphysical  problems  upon  Christian  prin- 
ciples. Now  what  are  Christian  Principles  but  the  Doctrines 
revealed  through  Christ;  revealed  because  inaccessible  to 
Eeason;  revealed  and  accepted  by  Faith,  because  Eeason 
is  utterly  incompetent  ? 

So  that  metaphysical  problems,  the  attempted  solution 
of  which  by  Eeason  constitutes  Philosophy,  are  solved  by 
Faith,  and  yet  the  name  of  Philosophy  is  retained  !  But 
the  very  groundwork  of  Philosophy  consists  in  reasoning,  as 
the  groundwork  of  Religion  is  Faith.  There  cannot,  conse- 
quently, be  a  Eeligious  Philosophy :  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.     Philosophy  may  be  occupied  about  the  same  prob- 
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lems  as  Rehgion  ;  but  it  employs  altogether  different  criteria, 
and  depends  on  altogether  different  principles.  Religion 
may,  and  should,  call  in  Philosophy  to  its  aid;  but  in  so 
doing  it  assigns  to  Philosophy  only  the  subordinate  office  of 
illustrating,  reconciling,  or  applying  its  dogmas.  This  is 
not  a  Religious  Philosophy;  it  is  Religion  and  Philosophy, 
the  latter  stripped  of  its  boasted  prerogative  of  deciding  for 
itself,  and  allowed  only  to  employ  itself  in  reconciling  the 
decisions  of  Religion  and  of  Reason. 

From  these  remarks  it  is  obvious  that  our  History,  being 
a  narrative  of  the  progress  of  Philosophy  only,  will  not 
include  any  detailed  account  of  the  so-called  Christian 
Philosophy,  because  that  is  a  subject  strictly  belonging  to 
the  History  of  Religion. 

Once  more  we  are  to  witness  the  mighty  struggle  and  the 
sad  defeat ;  once  more  we  are  to  watch  the  progress  and 
development  of  that  vast  but  ineffectual  attempt  which  the 
sublime  audacity  of  man  has  for  centuries  renewed.  Great 
intellects  and  great  hopes  are  once  more  to  be  reviewed; 
and  the  traces  noted  which  they  have  left  upon  that  desert 
whose  only  semblance  of  vegetation  is  a  mirage, — the 
desert  without  finit,  without  flower,  without  habitation, 
arid,  trackless,  and  silent,  but  vast,  awful,  and  fascinating. 
To  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  wanderers — to  follow  them  on 
their  gigantic  journeys — to  point  again  the  moral  of 

*  Poor  Humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny,' 

will  be  the  object  of  our  Second  Volume. 


END   OF   THE   FIRST   VOLUME. 
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The    Constitutional    History    of 

England,  since  the  Accession  of  George  HI. 
1760— ISGO.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ekskink 
May,  K  C.B.   Second  Edit.  2  vols.  8vo.  33*. 

Brodie's  Constitutional  History 

of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Accession 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  Restoration.  Second 
Edition.     3  vols.  8vo.  oGs. 

Historical  Studies.    I.  On  Precursors 

of  the  French  Revolution ;  II.  Studies  from 
the  History  of  the  Seventeenth  Century ; 
III  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Tourist.  Bv 
Herman  Merivale,  M.A.    8vo.  12».  6t/. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 
land. By  William  Longman.  Vol.  I. 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  cf 
King  Edward  II.  with  6  Maps,  a  coloured 
Plate,  and  63  Woodcuts.    6vo.  15*. 
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History  of  Civilization  in  England 

and  France,  Spain  and  Scotland.  By 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  Fifth  Edition 
of  the  entire  work,  complttc  in  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  price  245.  cloth ;  or  425.  bound  in  tree- 
calf  by  Rivifere. 

The  History  of    India,   from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  Administration.  By  John  Clark 
Marshman.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 

[iViear/y  ready. 

Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis 

De  TocguEviLLE.  Tr.insilated  by  Henry 
Reeve,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  the 
Translator.    2  vols.  8vo.  21». 

The     Spanish     Conquest     in 

America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies 
By    Arthi'R    Helps.    4    vols.    8vo.    j£3. 
Vols.  L  &  l\.  28*.  Vols.  HL  &  IV.  16«.  each. 

History  of  the   Reformation  in 

Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Acbigne,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
IL  8vo.  28*.  V.'U  III.  12».  and  Vou  IV. 
price  16».  Vol.  V.  in  the  press. 

Iiibrary   History  of   Prance,    in 

5  vols.  8vo.  By  £tke  Evans  Crowr. 
Vou  L  14«.  Vol.  II.  15».  Vol.  IH.  18*. 
Vol.  IV.  18*. 

Lectures     on     the     History    of 

France.  By  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen, 
LL.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  24a. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  C.  Thibl- 

WALL,  \).\).  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
8  vols.  fcp.  with  Vignette- titles,  28«. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War,  from  the  Histories  of  Herodotus.  By 
Georok  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.     Fcp.  Is.  6d. 

Greek  History  from  Themistocles 

to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from 
Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Clough.     Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  6«. 

Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Murk,  of  CaldwelL  5  vols. 
8vo.  £3  y». 

History    of    the     Literature    of 

Ancient  Greece.  By  Professoi  K  O.  M  ijller. 
Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geokgb 
CoRNEvvAiL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W. 
Donaldson,  D.D.    3  vols.  8vo.  36». 


History  of  the  City  of  Bome  from 

its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  of 
the  Christian  Era.  By  Thomas  II.  Dyer, 
LL.D.    8vo.  with  2  Maps,  16». 

History  of  the   Romans    imder 

the  Empire.   By  Charles  Merivale,  B.D. 

Chaplain  to  the  Speaker.  Cabinet  Edition, 
with  Maps,  complete  in  8  vols,  post  8vo.  48«. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public :  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  same 
Author.     r2mo.  7f.  6d 

The  Conversion  of  the  Roman 

Empire;  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  the  year 
1864,  delivered  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  White- 
hall. By  the  same.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  S*.  6d 

The  Conversion  of  the  Northern 

Nations;  the  Boyle  Lectures  for  lb(i6.  By 
the  same  Author.     8vo.  8*.  Gd. 

Critical   and    Historical    Essays 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Kefietc.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulat. 

Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36«. 

Cabinet  ICdition,  4  vols,  post  8vo.  24.t. 

Traveller's  Edition,  in  1  vol.  2U. 

Pocket  Edition,  3  vols.  fcp.  21». 

People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8«. 

History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence 

ot  the  Spirit  of  Butionalism  in  Europe.  By 
W.   E.   H.  Lecky,    M.A.     Third   Edition. 

2  vols.  8vo.  25a. 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  from 

Thales  to  the  Present  Day.  By  Geurgb 
Henry  Lewes.  Third  Edition,  partly  re- 
written and  greatly  enlarged.  In  2  vols. 
Vol.  I.  Ancient  Philoscfphy :  Vol.  II.  jtfb- 
dern  Philosophy.  [^Nearly  ready. 

History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

by  William  Whewell,  D.D.  F.R.S.  late 
Master  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Third  Edition. 

3  vols,  crown  8vo.  24«. 

'Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  His- 
tory ;  an  Historical  Investigation.  By 
C.  C.  J.  BuJfSEN,  D.D.  Translated  by 
C.  H.  Cottrell,  M.A-  With  many  Illus- 
trations. 4  vols.  8vo.  £5  S».  Vou  V.  is 
nearly  ready,  completing  the  work. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  (Jeneral  Introductory  Outline 
of  Universal  History,  and  a  Series  ef  Sepa- 
rate Histories.     Fcp.  10*. 

Historical  and  Chronological  En- 

cyclopiedia,  presenting  in  a  brief  and  con- 
venient form  Chronological  Notices  of  all 
the  Great  Events  of  Universal  History.  By 
B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A.  Librarian  to  the 
Qaeen.  llnthaprtMs. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Eighth  Edition.  Fcp. 
9».6d. 

Sketch   of   the   History  of   the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10».  6d. 


History  of   the    Early   Church, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert.'    Fcp.  4».  6d. 

History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 

By  George  Smith,  F.A.S  Fourth  Edition, 
with  numerous  Portraits.  3  vols,  crown 
8vo.  7».  each. 

The    English    Reformation.     By 

F.  C.  Massingberd,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln.  Fourth  Edit,  revised.  Fcp.  7».  6d. 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 


Life    and     Correspondence     of 

Richard  Whately,  D.D.  iate  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  By  E.  Jane  Whately,  Author  of 
*  English  Synonyraes.'  With  2  Portraits. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28». 

Extracts   of    the    Journals    and 

Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry,  from  the 
Year  1783  to  1852.  Edited  by  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis.  Second  Edition,  with  3 
Portraits.    3  vols.  8vo.  42». 

The   Diary   of  the   Right   Hon. 

William  VVindhHrn.  M.P.  From  17«3  to 
180y.  Edited  by  Mrs.  H.  Baring.  8vo.  18«. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised;  with  copious 
Additions.    Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5«. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  partly 
from  M.  BuiALMONT,  partly  from  Original 
Documents  (Intermediate  Edition).  By  Rev. 
G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  15». 

Brialmont  and  Qleig's  liife  of  the  Diika 
<tf  Wellington  (the  Parent  Work).  4  vols. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  £2  lis. 

Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  F.R.S. 

By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson,  Barrister-at-Law; 
and  William  Pole,  F.R.S.  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  With  2 
Portraits  and  17  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.    2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

History  of  my  Religious  Opinions. 

By  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.  Post 
8vo.  6». 

Father    Mathew :   a   Biography. 

By  John  Framcis  Maguire,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6€L 

Bome ;  its  Bulera  and  its  Institutions. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition  in  pre- 
paration. 


Letters     and     Life    of    Praneia 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  Spedding,  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.    8vo.  24«. 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and 

Opinions  of  a  Fifth- Monarchy  Man,  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  Writings  of  John 
Rogers,  preacher.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Rogers,  M.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.    Crown  4to. 

^Nearly  ready. 

Life  of  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Sieve- 
king,  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  the 
Author's  sanction,  by  Catherine  Wink- 
WORTU.    Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12*. 

Mozart's   Letters  (1769-1791), 

translated  fro.n  the  Collection  of  Dr. 
LuDwiG  NoHL  by  Lady  Wallace.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile,  18«. 

Beethoven's  Letters  (1790-1826), 

from  the  Two  Collections  of  Drs.  Nohl 
and  Von  Koch  el.  Translated  by  Lady 
Wallace.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  Portrait,  18*.' 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Italy  and  Switzerland^  and  Letters  from  1833 
to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  With 
Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5».  each. 

Recollections  of  the  late  William 

Wilberforce,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  York 
during  nearly  30  Years.  By  J,  S.  Harford, 
F.R.S.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  7s. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 

K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Marshman. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  12*.  Qd, 
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Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Ki^'ht  Hon.  Sir  J.  STKrnrN, 
LL.D.    Fourth  Edition. 


8vo.  14*. 


Biographies  of  Distinguished  Sci- 
entific Men.  By  FRAN901S  Araoo.  Trans- 
lated by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  F.R.S.  the 
Rev.  B.  Powell,  U.A.  and  R.  Grant,  M.A. 
8vo.  18», 


Vicissitudes  of  Families.    By  Sir 

Beknard  Burke,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  3  vols, 
crown  8vo.  12*.  6rf.  each. 

Mannder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoir?,  by  W.  L.  R.  Gates.  Fcp.  10»  Cd. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  cjr. 


The  Institutes  of  Justinian;  ^ith 

English  Intrcduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    Third  Edition.    8vo.  155. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle  with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  ALA. 
LL.D.  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Second  Editii»n,  re- 
vised and  completed.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  28*. 

On  Representative  Government. 

By  John  Stuaut  Mili.,  M.P.  1  bird  Edi- 
tion.   8vo.  95.  crown  Svo.  2.s. 

On  Liberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  Post  8to.  7».  6d.  crown  8vo. 
l«.4rf. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  tho 
same.  Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  Svo.  30».  or 
in  I  vol.  crown  Svo.  55. 
System  of  IjOgic,  Katiocinative  and 
inductive.  By  the  same.  Sixth  Etlition. 
2  vols.  Svo.  255. 

Utilitarianism.  By  the  same.  2d  Edit.  Svo.  55. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
same  Author.     2  vols.  Svo.  'l49. 

Examination  of  Sir  'W.  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,  and  of  the  Principal  Philoso- 
phical Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
Bv  the  same.     Second  Edition.  Svo.  Hs. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy. By  Henry  Dunning  Maci.kod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.    8vo  Ifis. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy; 
Biographical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol.L 
royal  bvo.  3<t5. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  collected 

and  edited  by R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Spkddino, 
M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V. 
Philosophical  Worksy  5  vols.  Svo.  £4  65. 
Vols.  VI.  and  VIL  Literary  and  Profu- 
gional  Works,  2  vols.  £1  I65. 


Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    Svo.  IO5.  6d. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  R.  Whatelt, 

D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Ninth 
Edition.     Svo.  IO5.  6d.  crown  Svo.  45.  6d. 

Elements  of  Khetoric.  By  the  same 
Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Svo.  IO5.  Crf. 
crown  Svo.  45.  6dL 

English  Synonymes.  Edited  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.    5th  Edition.    Fcp.  35. 

Miscellaneous  Remains  from  the 

Common  place  Book  of  Richard  Whately, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Edited  by 
E.  Jane  Whately.    Post  Svo.  7.x.  6t/. 

Essays  on  the  Administrations  of 

Great  Britain  from  1783  to  18H0.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  Edited 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart.  Svo. 
•with  Portrait,  I65. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the 
Early  Roman  History,  2  vols.  305. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  Politics,  2  vols.  285. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Church 

Question,  125. 
Remarks   on  the   Use    and    Abuse  of 

some  Political  Terms,  95. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Greek  Text 
with  Latin  Notes,  Part  L  5s.  6d.  Part  II. 
Bs.Gd. 

An    Outline    of   the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Crown 
Svo.  5  s.  6dL 

The  Elements  of  Logic.  By  Thomas 

Shedden,  M.A.  of  St.  Peter's  Coll.  Cantab. 
12mo.  45.  6dL 


Analysis  of  Mr.  Mill's  System  of 

Logic  By  \V.  Stebbinq,  M.A.  h^econd 
Edition.     12mo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Election  of  Representatives, 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  65. 

Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. By  the  Right  lion.  B.  Diskaeli, 
M.P.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  1  vol. 
^vo.  [^Nearli/  ready. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  hy  Himself.  Library 
Edition,  8vo.  125.  People's  Edition,  crown 
8vo.  35.  6f/. 

Lord    Macanlay's    Speeches    on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
16rao.  I5. 

A    Dictionary    of    the    English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
Publishing  in  36  Parts,  price  35.  6cf.  each, 
to  form  2  vols.  4to.  Vol.  I.  in  Two  Parts, 
now  ready. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roget, 
M.D.     18th  Edition,  crown  8vo.  IO5. 6</. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  Max  Mijller,  M.A.  Taylorian  Professor 
in  the  University  cf  Oxford.  First  Series, 
Fifth  Edition,  125.    Second  Series,  I85. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Fauhau.  M.A.  F.R.S.  late  Fellow  of  Trin. 
Coll.  Cauibridge.    Crown  8vo.  85.  6rf. 

The  Debater ;  a  Series  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.    By  F.  Rowton.    Fcp.  65. 

A  Course   of  English   Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity;  or, 
How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
PvcROFT,  B.A.    Fourth  Edition,  fcp.  55. 

Manual   of    English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  75.  6<f. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volnme.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Warter, 
B.D.     Square  crown  8vo.  12*.  6rf. 


Historical  and  Critic£kl  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament  i  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kai.isch,  Ph.  D. 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  I85.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  125.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  V)s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12f. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises. 
By  the  same.  Part  1.  Outlines  with  Exer- 
cises, 8vo.  125.  6rf.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  6rf. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

J.  T.  White,  D.D.  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  2,128,  price  42*. 

A  New  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
abridged  from  tlie  larger  work  of  H'hitc  and 
Riddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T.  White,  D.D. 
Joint- Author.    8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  I85. 

The  Junior  Scholar's  Latin-English 
Dictionary,  abridged  from  the  larger  works 
of  fFliite  and  Riddle  (as  above),  by  J.  T. 
White,  D.D.  surviving  Joint-Author. 
Square  12mo.  pp.  662,  price  7s.  6d. 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yongk,  B..\. 
Fifth  Edition.     4*to.  2l5. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  r2mo.  85.  6d. 

A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master 
of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  4to.  3 Is.  6rf. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 
abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- 
English  Lexicon.  Eleventh  Edition,  square 
12rao.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Sanskrit-English   Dictionary, 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  iu  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanskrit  Authors,  and  with  Etymologies 
and  Comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfey.    8vo.  625.  6rf. 

A   Practical    Dictionary  of   the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  L. 
CoNTANSEAU.  11th  Edition,  post8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionexy, 
French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
above  by  the  Author.  New  Edition.  18mo. 
price  OS.  Qd. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German -English,  and 
English-German,  bj  the  Rer.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Carl  Martin 
Friedlander.     Post  Svo.  14s. 
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Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


Becreations  of  a  Coimtxy  Parson. 

By  A.  K.  U.  B.  Fikst  Series,  with  41 
Woodcut  Illustrations  from  Designs  by 
R.  T.  Pritchett.     Crown  8vo.  12».  6 J. 

Becreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 
Second  Series.    Crown  8vo.  3a.  6<1 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8vo.  3».  6d!, 

Iieisnre  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory, iEsthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Do- 
mestic    By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  3».  M. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson ;  Ensays  contributed  to  Fra»er'»  Ma- 
gaxint  and  to  Good  Words.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8vo.  3«.  6d. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country 
Parson,  Second  Series.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8vo.  3».  Zd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
selected  from  Essays  contributed  to  Fraser*$ 
Migazine.    By  the  same.     Post  8ro.  9». 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Cnurch  of  a  University  City.  By  the  same. 
Crown  8vo.  3».  GdL 

A  Campaigner  at  Home.    By  Shtk- 

LKY,   Author  of   'Thalatta'    and    *Nug« 
Critica.'    Post  8vo.  with  Vignette,  7».  6ct 

Studios  in  Parliament:  a  Series  of 

Sketches  of  Leading  Politicians.  By  R.  H. 
HuTTON.  (Reprinted  from  the  Pall  Mali 
Gazetted)    Crovrn  8vo.  4«.  6d. 

Lord   Macanlay's   Miscellaneous 

Writings. 
LiBRART  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  2U. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  4«.  6(i 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works ;  including  his  Contribu- 
tions to  the  £dmburgh  Retfiew,  People's 
Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8<. 

Blementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philo- 
■•phy,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  Gs. 

The  ^Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Bev. 
Stdnkt  Smith  :  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation.     16mo.  5s. 

Epigrams,  Ancient  and  Modern : 

Humorous,  Witty,  Satirical,  Moral,  and 
Panegj'rical.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Booth, 
BJL  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.    Fcp.  7«.  6d. 


The  Polk-IiOre  of  the  Northern 

Counties  of  England  and  the  Borders.  By 
William  Henderson.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Household  Stories  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould.  Crown  8vo.  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece,  9«.  6rf. 

Prom  Matter  to  Spirit:  the  Result 

of  Ten  Years'  Experience  in  Spirit  Manifes- 
tations. By  Sophia  E.  Dk  Moroah. 
With  a  Preface  by  Professor  De  Morgan. 
Post  8vo.  8«.  6d. 

Essays  selected  from  Contribu- 
tions to  tlie  Edinburgh  Review.  By  Henry 
Rogers.     Second  Edition.    3  vols.  fcp.  21«. 

Beason  and  Faith,  their  Claima  and 
Conflicts.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  extended,  and  accom- 
panied by  several  other  Essays,  on  related 
subjects.    Crown  8vo.  6«.  6c/. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a  Tisit  to  % 
Religious  Sceptic.  By  Uie  same  Author. 
Eleventh  Edition.    Fcp.  ba. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  ita 
Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  3«.  6dL 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  R.  E.  IL  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition,    Crown  8vo.  7«.  Qd, 

Fulleriana,  or  the  Wisdom  and  "Wit  of 
Thoaias  Fuller, with  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Grenius.    By  the  same  Author.    16mo.  2«.  6<f. 

Occasional  Essays.  By  Chandos 
Wren  Uoskyns,  Author  of*  Talpa,  or  the 
Chronicles  of  a  Clay  Farm,*  &c.  16mo. 
5«.  Gd. 

An  Essay  on   Human   Nature; 

showing  the  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revela- 
tion for  the  Perfect  Development  of  Man's 
Capacities.  By  Henry  S.  Boase,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  and  G.S.    8vo.  12». 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature ;  a  Sys- 
tematic Treatise  on  the  Causes  and  Laws  of 
Natural  Phenomena.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  12*. 

The   Secret   of  Hegel:   being  the 

llegeliau  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  James  Hutcuison  Stir- 
lino.    2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  MoRELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12«. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  ths 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.    Post  8vo.  7<.  6d. 


Sight  and  Touch:   an  Attempt  to 

Disprove  the  Received  (or  Berkeleian) 
Theory  of  Vision.  By  Thomas  K.  A  bbott, 
ILA.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin. 
8vo.  with  21  Woodcuts,  5«.  6d. 

The    Senses   and  the    InteUect. 

By  Alexander  Baln,  M.A.  Prof,  of  Logic 

in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  16«. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  by  the 
same    Author.    8vo.  15». 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including 
an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  sams 
Author.    8vo.  9*. 

Time  and  Space:  a  Metaphysical 
Essay,  hy  Shad  worth  H.  Hodgson. 
8v«.  pp.  688,  price  16*. 


The  Way  to  Rest:  Results  from  a 
Life-search  after  Religious  Truth,  By 
R.  Vauohan,  D.D.     Crown  8vo  7*.  6t/. 

Hours  with  the  Mystics :  a  Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  Religious  Opinion. 
By  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan,  B.A,  Se- 
cond Edition.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  12*. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.     By  Charles  Bbat 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9». 

'^^®  Education  of  the  Peelingg  and 
Affections,  ^y  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.     8vo.  3s.  dd. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates.    By  the  same  Author.     8vo.  bs. 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 

^  Sir  WiLLOUGHBY  JoNEP,   Bart.  MA. 
Trm-  Coll.  Cantab.    8vo.  6s. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^c. 


Outlines   of    Astronomy.    By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart,  M.A.  Eighth 
Edition,  revised ;  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  18s. 

Arago's     Popular      Astronomy. 

Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth, 
r.R.S.  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.  With  25  Pktea 
and  358  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo,  £2  5s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  Rich- 
ard A.  pRtHToR,  B.A.  late  Scholar  of  St. 
John's  Coll.  Camb.  and  King's  Coll.  London. 
8vo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Stars.  By  the 
same  Author.  Square  fcp.  8vo.  with  3  Maps, 
price  5s. 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Webb,  M.A  F.H.A.y. 
With  Map  of  the  Moon,  and  Woodcuts. 
16mo.  7s. 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Kkith 
JoHasTOJr,  F.R.S.E.    8vo.  31s!  6d. 


M'CuUoch's  Dictionary,  Geogra- 

plncaJ,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
various  Countries,  Places,  and  principal 
Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Revised 
Edition,  with  the  Statistical  Information 
throughout  brought  up  to  the  latest  returns. 
By  Frkderick  Martin.  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
coloured  Maps,  £4  4s. 

A  Manual  of  Geography,  Physical, 

Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G  S.  Prof,  of  Geog.  in  King's  Coll.  and  in 
Queens  Coll.  Lond.  With  6  Maps.  Fcp.7s.6d. 

Hawaii :  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
of  its  Island-Kingdom:  an  liistorical  Ac- 
count of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Bv  Manlet 
Hopkins,  Hawaiian  Consul- General,  &c 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  continued* 
with  Portrait,  Map,  and  8  oiher  Illustral 
tions.     Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Geogra- 

phy.  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  Hughes.  F.R  G  S 
With  7  Maps  and  J  6  Plates.     Fcp.  10s.  6^* 

Physical  Geography  for  Schools 

ami  Geijeral  Headers.  Hy  M.  F.  Maurt, 
LL.D.    Fcp.  with  2  Charts,  2s,  6d 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The    Elements    of     Physics    or 

Natural  Philosophy.  By  Neil  Arnott, 
II.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
tht  Queen.  Sixth  Edition,  rewritten  and 
completed.    2  Parta,  8vo.  2 Is. 


Volcanos,  the  Character  of  their 
Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the  Structure 
and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
&c.  By  G.  Pour^TT  Scrope,  M.P.  F  R.S* 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  Illustration:^  15^ 
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Rocks  Classified  and  Described. 

By  Berniiard  Von  Cotta.     An  English 

Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  (with  English, 

German,  and  French  Synonymea),  revised 

bv  the  Author.    Post  8vo.  14s. 

•^*  Lithology.  or  a  Classified  Synopsis  of 

the  Names  of  Rocks  and  Mineral!^,  also  by 

llr.  Laavuknck,  adapted  to  the  above  work, 

may  be  had,  price  55.  or  printed  on  one  side 

only  (interpaged  blank),  f«r  use  in  Cabinets, 

price  1*. 

Sound :  a  Course  of  Six  Lectuics  deli- 
vered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Professor  John  Tykdall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.     1  vol.  crown  8vo. 

\^Nearly  ready. 

Heat  Considered  as  a  Mode   of 

Motion.  By  Professor  John  Tyndall, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8to. 
with  Woodcuts,  12*.  Gd. 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theor>'  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  l.v  Hive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.  8  vols. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13». 

The     Correlation     of    Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R  S. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  the  Author,  and 
augmented  by  a  Discourse  on  Continuity. 
8vo. 

Manual  of  Geology.  By  S.  Haughtov, 

M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  and  Prof, 
of  Gcol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.  Second 
Edition,  with  65  Woedcuts.     Fop.  7«.  6(Z. 

A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  J.  Phillips, 
M.A.  Prof,  of  Geol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford. 
Fifth  Edition.     Fop.  4*. 

A  Glossary  of  Mineralogy.    By 

H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Surrey  of  Great  Britain.  With  48G  Figures. 
Crown  8vo.  12». 

The  Elements:  an  Investigation  of 
tke  Forces  which  determine  the  Positioa 
and  Movements  of  the  Oce-*n  and  Atmo- 
sphere. By  William  Leigiiton  Jordan. 
Vol.  I.  royal  8vo.  with  13  maps,  price  85. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduc- 
tion to  Mineralogy,  re-edited  by  H.  J. 
Brooke,  F.R.S.  and  W.  H.  Miller,  F.G.S. 
Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  18a. 

Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  60*. 


The   Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owkn,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  3  voU. 
8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  price  21«.  each,  now  ready. 
Vol.  in.  in  the  Spring. 

The  First  Man  and  His  Place  in 

Ocation,  considered  on  the  Principles  0^ 
Common  Sense  from  a  Christian  Point  of 
View :  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Negro. 
By  George  Mooue,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.L.  &c. 
Po.st  8vo.  85.  6d. 

The  Lake  Dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land and  otiier  Parts  of  Europe.  By  Dr.  F. 
Kkller,  President  <»f  the  Antiquarian  Asso- 
ciation of  Zurich.  Translated  and  arranged 
by  J.  E.  I.ek,  F.S.A.  F.G.S.  Author  of 
*Isca  Silurum.'  With  several  VVoodcuts 
and  nearly  100  Plates  of  Figures.  Royal 
Syo.ois.6d. 

Homos  without  Hands:  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Ilabitalions  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
Bv  Ker.  J.G.Wood,  M.A.  F.L  S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Woo<l  (20  full  size 
of  page).     Second  Edition.     8vo.  21.«. 

The   Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  By  Dr.  G.  IIaktwig, 
8vo.  witk  numerous  Illustration*),  18*. 

The  Sea  and  its  Ijiving  "Wonders.  By 
the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21«. 

The  Tropical  "World.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs  and  172  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  2 Is. 

Manual  of  Corals  and  Sea  Jellies. 

By  J.  R.  Grei<;ke,  B.A.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Galbraith,  M.A.  and  S.  IIauohton,  M.D. 
Fcp.  with  39  Woodcuts,  5«. 

Manual  of  Sponges  and  Animalciilco  ; 
with  a  General  Introduction  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Zoology.  By  the  same  Author  and 
Editors.    Fcp.  with  IG  Woodcuts,  2«. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.  By  J.  Apjoiiir, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the  same  Editors.  2nd 
Edition.    Fcp.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7».  6rf. 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 

of  Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tknnknx, 
K.C  S.  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  Engravingg. 
Post  8vo.  12*.  Qd. 

Ceylon.  By  the  same  Author.  5th  Edition ; 
with  Maps,  &c.  and  90  Wood  Engravings, 
2  vols.  8vo.  £2  lOf. 

The  "Wild  Elephant,  its  Structure  and 
Habits,  with  the  Method  of  Taking  and 
Training  it  in  Ceylon.  By  the  same 
Author.     Fip. 8vo.  with  Illustrations. 


A  Familiar  History  of  Birds. 
Bj  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.     Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  3».  6rf. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.    Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcuts,  IO5. 

The    Elements    of    Botany    for 

Families  and  Schools.    Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  Thomas    Moore,  F.L.S.     Fcp 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d. 

The    Treasury    of    Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom; with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Mooue,  F.L.S. 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Pp. 
1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    2  Parts,  fcp.  20». 

The  British  Flora ;  comprising  the 
Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and 
G.  A.  Walkkr-Arnott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14*.  or  coloured,  2I5. 

The  Hose  Amateur's  Guide.    By  , 

Tho>las  Rivers.    New  Edition.  Fcp.  4». 

The   Indoor    Gardener.    By   Miss 

Malino.    Fcp.  with  Frontispiece,  5«. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  42s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  and 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcuts, 
8vo.  50s. 

Bryologia  Britannica ;  containing 
the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson. 
8vo.  with  61  Plates,  42s.  or  coloured,  £4  4s. 

Maunder's  Scientiflc  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ;  a  Popular  Eucyclopae*lia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  re- 
written, with  above  1,000  new  articles,  by 
J.  y.  Johnson,  Corr.  M.Z.  S.   Fcp.  10s.  6d 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Brands  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  3  vols,  medium 
8vo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

Essays   on   Scientiflc   and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  Reviews.  By  Sir  H. 
Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  14s. 

Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  and 

Quarterly  Reviews  ;  with  Addresses  ami 
other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  M.A.    8vo.  18s. 


Chemistry,  Medicine^  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.  By 
Henby  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  6  vols,  medium  8vo.  in 
ttourse  of  publication  in  Parts.  Vol.  I. 
31s  M.  Vol.  IL  26s.  Vol.  IIL  31s.  6d. 
and  Vol.  IV.  24s.  are  now  ready. 

A    Handbook     of   Volumetrical 

Analysiii.  By  Robkrt  H.  Scoit,  M.A. 
T.CD.        Post  8vo.  4s.  6J. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  William  A. 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F  G.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London. 
3  vols.  8vo.  £2  13s.  Part  I.  Chkmical 
Physics,  Third  Edition,  12s.  Part  II. 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s.  Part  HI. 
OaQANic  Chemistsy,  Third  Edition,  24s. 


A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  By  WiLLiAiki 
Odlinq,   M.B.  F.R.S.    Pakt  L  8vo.  9s. 


A  Coxirse  of  Practical  Chemistry*  for  the 
use  of  Medical  Students.  By  the  same 
Author.  Second  Edition,  with  70  new 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Ijectures  on  Animal  Chemistry  Delivered 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1865. 
By  the  same  Author.    Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Toxicologist's  Guide:  a  New 

Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the  Best  Methods 
to  be  pursued  for  the  Detection  of  Poisons, 
By  J.  Horsley,  F.C.S.  Analytical  Chemist. 
Post  8vo.  3s.  6(/. 
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I 


II 


i  ! 


'4 


\i 


The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 

the  Diseases  of  Women;  including  the 
Diasrnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Grailt 
Hewitt,  M.D.  &c.  New  Edition,  with 
Woodcut  Illustrations,  in  the  press. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  )iy  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c  5th  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  16». 

Exposition    of    the     Signs    and 

Symptoms  of  Pregnancy :  with  t>thor  Papers 
•n  subjects  connected  with  Midwiferv.  By 
W.  F.  Montgomery,  M.A.  M.D.  M.R.I.A. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2bs. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  Various 
Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  MA. 
Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St.  George's 
Hospital.     4  vol?.  8vo.  £4  13». 

VoL  I.    General  Pathology,  21*. 

VoL  II.  liocal  Injuries :  Gun-shot  Wounds, 
Injuries  of  the  Head,  Back,  Face,  Neck, 
Chest,  Abdomen,  Pelvis,  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Extremities,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.    2l5. 

Vol.  III.  Operative  Surgery.  Disoafies 
of  the  Organs  of  Circulation,  Locomotion, 
&c    21x. 

VoL  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of 
Digestion,  of  the  Genito- Urinary  System, 
and  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,* and  Skin  ; 
with  Appendix  and  General  Imukx.  30f. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Thomas  Watsun, 
M.D.  Physician- Extraordinary  to  the 
QneeiL     Fourth  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  34«. 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  J.  Paokt,  F.R.S.  Surgeon- ExtraonJinary 
to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Turnkb,  M.B. 
Sto.  with  117  Woodcuts,  21«. 

A    Treatise    on    the    Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  C.  M  ukchison, 
M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.    8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18*. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Hknky  GiiAY,  F.li.S.  With 
410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissectiona 
Fourth  Kdition,  by  T.Holmes,  M.A.  CanUb. 
Koyal  8vo.  28«. 

The  Cydopsedia  of  Anatomy  and 

Physiology .  Edited  by  the  laie  k.  B.  Toud, 
M.D.  F.K.S.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  cultivators  of  Physiological 
Science  of  the  present  age.  6  vols.  Svo. 
With  2,853  Woodcuts,  £6  6«. 


Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.  By  the  late  K.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowm.^h,  F.R.S.  of 
King's  College.  With  numerous  lilustra- 
tionfl.    Vol.  II.  Svo.  25«. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Beale,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication; 
Part  T.  with  8  Plates,  7*.  6d: 

Histological   Demonstrations;   a 

Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease, 
for  the  use  of  the  Medical  and  Veterinary 
Professions.  By  G.  Harley,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Prof,  in  Univ.  Coll.  London ;  and  G.  T. 
Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.  Professor  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine,  and  one  of  the  Inspecting 
QflScers  in  the  Cattle  Plague  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Post  8va.  with  223 
Woodcuts,  12#. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the 
Author,  as<<isted  by  J.  C.  Coplawd,  M.R.C.S. 
aad  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre> 
sent  state  of  Medical  Science.  Pp.  1,5G0, 
in  Svo.  price  86«. 

The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 

Bart,  collected  and  arranged  by  Chaklks 
Hawkins,  F.R.C.S.E  3  voU.  Svo.  with 
Medallion  and  Facsimile,  48«. 

Autobiography  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie. 
Bart,  pnnied  from  the  Author's  materials 
left  in  MS.     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  4».  6dl 

A   Manual  of    Materia    Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Psrbira's  Elemmt%  by  F.  J.  Farkb,  M.D. 
assisted  by  R.  Bentlky,  M.R.C.S.  and  by 
R.  Warimoton,  F.R,S.  1  vol  Svo.  with 
90  Woodcuts,  21«. 

Dr.  Pereira'B  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Third  Edition,  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  and  G.  O.  Rebs,  M.D. 
8  vols.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  15». 

Thomson's    Conspectus    of    the 

Bniiiih  Pharmacopceia.  Twenty-fourth 
Edition,  corrected  and  made  conformable 
throughout  to  the  New  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education. 
By  E.  Lloyd  Birektt,  M.D.    18mo.  6«.  Qd, 

Manual  of  the  Domestic  Practice 

of  Medicine.  By  W.  B.  Kestkvew, 
F.R.C.S.E.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  w^ith  Additions.     Fcp.  bs, 

Sea-Air    and    Sea-Bathing    for 

Children  and  Invalid*,  Bv  Willlam 
Strasox,  M.D.    Fcp.  »•. 


The  Restoration  of  Health;   or, 

the  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Hygiene  to 
the  Recovery  of  Health :  a  Manual  for  the 
Invalid,  and  a  Guide  in  the  Sick  Room. 
By  W.  STRAiroB,  M.D.    Fcp.  6«. 


Manual    for    the    Classification^ 

Training,  and  Education  of  the  Feeble- 
Minded,  Imbecile,  and  Idiotic.  By  P. 
Martin  Duncan,  M.B.  and  Willlam 
Millard.    Crown  Svo.  5».J 


The  Fine  Arts^  and  Illustrated  Editions, 


The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by  i 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases;  with  Passages  selected  from 
Ancient  and  Modern  Authors.  By  Richard 
PiGOT.  Accompanied  by  a  Series  of  25 
fall-page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Mar- 
ginal Devices,  Decorative  Initial  Letters, 
and  Tailpieces,  engraved  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Lbighton, 
F.S.A.    -410.  42». 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engravings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  SchooL  Crown  4to. 
6S«.  cloth,  gilt  top ;  or  £5  bs.  morocco. 

Lyra   Glermanica ;   Hymns   for   the 

Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Tear.  Translated  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth  ;  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn 
by  J.  Lbighton,  F.S.A.    Fcp.  4to  21«. 

Cats'  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations  :  comprising  121 
Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Lbighton, 
r.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
R.  PiooT.    Imperial  Svo.  dl«.  6dL 


Shakspeare's      Sentiments     and 

Similes  printed  in  Black  and  Gold,  and  illu- 
minated in  the  Missal  style  by  Henry  Noel 
Humphreys.  In  massive  covers,  containing 
the  Medallion  and  Cypher  of  Shakspeare. 
Square  post  Svo.  21<. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo.  with  60  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8s.  6cf. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  exem- 

plilied  in  Works  of  Art.  By  Mrs.  Jameson 
and  Lady  Eastlake.  Being  the  concluding 
Series  of  *  Sacred  and  Legendary  ArL' 
Second  Edition,  with  13  Etchings  and  281 
Woodcuts.    2  vols,  square  crown  Svo.  42*. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Ijegends  of  the  Saints 
and  Martyrs.  Fourth  Edition,  with  19  Etch- 
ings and  1S7  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  31s.  Sd. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Iiegends  of  th.e  Monastic 
Orders.  Third  Edition,  with  11  Etchings 
and  SS  Woodcuts.     1  vol.  21«. 

Mrs.  Jameson'sLegends  of  theMadonna. 
Third  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and  165 
Woodcuts.    1  vol.  21«. 


Musical  Publications, 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

National  Mucic;  Comprising  Researches 
into  Popular  Songs,  Traditions,  and  Cus- 
toms. By  Caul  Engkl,  Author  of  'The 
Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations.'  With 
Frontispiece  and  numerous  Musical  Illus- 
trations.   Svo.  1G«. 

Six  Lectures  on  Harmony.  De- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  before  Easter  1867.  By  G.  A. 
Macfarkex.     Sto.  [In  the  press. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Modern 

Music,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  JoHK  UuLLAH.  FiRST  CouKSE,  with 
Chronolegical  Tables,  post  Svo.  6«.  Qd, 
SacoHD  Course,  the  Transition  Period, 
with  26  Specimens,  Svo.  16«. 


Sacred  Music  for  Family  Use ; 

A  Selection  of  Pieces  for  One,  Two,  or  more 
Voices,  from  the  best  Composers,  Foreign 
and  English.  Edited  by  John  Hullah. 
1  vol.  music  folio,  21<.  half  bound. 

Hullah's  Fart  Music,  Sacred  and 

Secular,  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass. 
New  Edition,  with  Pianoforte  Accompani- 
ments, in  course  of  publication  in  Monthly 
Numbers,  each  number  in  Score,  with  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,  price  la.  and  in  sepa- 
rate Parts  (Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass), 
uniform  with  the  Score  in  size,  but  in  larger 
type,  price  3<i.  each  Part.  Each  Series 
(Sacred  and  Secular)  to  be  completed  in  12 
Numbers,  forming  a  Volume,  in  imperial 
Svo. 
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Arts,  Manufactures,  <^c. 


Drawing  from  Nature ;   a  Series  of 

Progressive  Instructions  in  Sitetching, from 
Elementary  Studies  to  Finished  Views, 
with  Examples  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Pyrenees.  By  George  Barnard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Drawing  at  Kugby  School.  With 
18  Lithographic  Plates  and  108  Wood  En- 
gravings.    Imp.  8vo.  25». 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture. New  Edition,  revised,  with  al- 
terations and  considerable  Additions,  by 
Wtatt  I*apworth.  With  above  350  New 
Engravings  and  Diagrams  on  Wood  by 
O.  Jewitt,  and  upwards  of  100  other 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  iNearly  ready. 

Tuscan    Scidptors,  their    Lives, 

Works,  and  Times.  With  45  Etchings  and 
28  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  By  Charles  C.  Perkins. 
2  vols.  imp.  8vo.  63». 

The  Grammar  of  Heraldry :  con- 
taining a  Description  of  all  the  Principal 
Charges  used  in  Armory,  the  Signification 
of  Heraldic  Terms,  and  the  Rules  to  be 
observed  in  Blazoning  and  Marshalling. 
Bj  John  E.  Cussans.  Fcp.  with  196 
Woodcuts  3  4«.  6rf. 

The  Engineer's  Handbook;  ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  By  C.  S.  Lowndes.  Po8t8vo.o». 

The    Elements    of     Mechanism. 

By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M. A.  Prof,  of  Me- 
chanics at  the  R.  M.  Acad.  Woolwich. 
Second  Edition,  with  217  Woodcuts.  Post 
8vo.  6».  Qd. 

TJre's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Mines.  Re-written  and  en- 
larged by  Robert  Hunt, F.R.S.,  assisted  by 
numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science 
and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  3  vols. 
®^0-  ^Nearly  ready. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  MiUwork. 

By  W.  Fairbairn,  C.E.  F.R.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

TJseful  Information  for  Engineers.  By  \ 
the  same  Author.  Fikst,  Second,  and  \ 
Third  Series,  with  many  Plates  and  i 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  10*.  6rf.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  TJVrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Third  Edition,  with  6  Plates  and 
1 18  Woodcuts.    8vo.  16«. 


Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Series  of 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  Laws  of 
Strain;  the  Strengths,  Forms,  and  other 
conditions  of  the  Material;  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Present  and  Prospective  State  of 
the  Navy,  including  the  Experimental 
Results  on  the  Resisting  Powers  of  Armour 
Plates  and  Shot  at  High  Velocities.  By 
W.  Faikbairn,  C  E.  F.R.S.  With  4  Plates 
and  130  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18«. 

EncyclopsBdia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Crest.  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Wo«dcut«,    8vo.  42«, 

The  Practical  Mechanic's  Jour- 
Mai  :  An  Illustrated  Record  •f  Mechanical 
and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of 
Patent  Inventions.    4to.  pric«  Is.  monthly. 

The     Practical     Draughtsman's 

Book  of  Industrial  Design,  iiy  V\ .  John- 
son, Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  many  hundred 
Illustrations.    4to.  28*.  6dL 

The  Patentee's  Manual :  a  Treatise 

•n  the  L;iw  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent 
for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors.  By 
J.  and  J.  H.  Johnson.    Post  8to.  It.  6dL 

The  Artisan  Club's  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Seventh  Edition ;  with  37  Plates  and 
646  Woodcuts.    4to.  42». 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War; 
illustrated  by  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition  in  course  of  publication  in  24  Part.s 
royal  4to.  2».  6d.  each. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  J.  Bourne.  C.E.  With  199  Wood- 
cuta  Fcp.9».  The  Intboduction  of*  Recent 
Improvements'  may  be  had  separately,  with 
110  Woodcuts,  price  3«.  6rf. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine,  by  the 
same  Author,  forming  a  Ket  to  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  9#. 


The  Art  of  Perfumery  ;  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By 
Dr.  PiESSE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
63  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10».  6<f. 

Chemical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Magic, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
with  38  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6«. 

Talpa  ;  or,  the  Chronicles  of  a  Clay 
Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  Esq.  With  24 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  G.  Cruik- 
SHANK.     Sixth  Edition.     16mo.  5s.  Cc/. 

History  of  Windsor  Great  Park 

and  Windsor  Forest  By  William  Mkn- 
ziKs,  Re.'-idcnt  Deputy  Surveyor.  With  2 
Maps  and  20  Photographs.  Imp.  folio,  £8  85. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  31«.6rf. 

XiOudon*s  EncyclopsDdia  of  Gardening  : 
Comprising  the  Iheory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  31«.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 
more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  425. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  hy 
J.  C.  Morton.    8vo.  t0».  6t?. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Harold 
Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Seventh 
Edition.    8vo.  16». 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistic 
P.salms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso.  hy 
the  same.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  2». 

Examination-Questions  on  Bishop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Gorle,  M.A.     Fcp.  3«.  6d 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  with  a 

Commentary,  and  Practical  and  Devotional 
Suggestions  for  Readers  and  Students  of  the 
English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A ,  Canon  of  Exeter,  &c.  New  Edition; 
8vo.  12«.  C(/. 

The    liife    and    Epistles   of    St. 

Paul.  By  W.  J.  Conybkare,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cautab.  and  J.  S. 
HowsoN,  D.D.  Principal  of  Liverpool  Coll. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
riustrations.  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c.    2  vols.  4to.  48«. 

Intehmkuiate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  31<.  6(1 

People's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2  vols.  crowM  8vo.  12«. 

The  Voyage  and   Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  F.R.S.    Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10».  6rf. 


Fasti    Sacri,    or  a   Key  to  the 

Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ;  com- 
prising an  Historical  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  and  Chronological  Tables  gene- 
rally from  B.C.  70  to  a.d.  70 :  with  a  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  and  other  Aids,  By 
Thomas  Lewin,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Imp.8vo.425. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.     8vo. 

Qalatians,  Third  Edition,  %s.  Qd. 

Ephesians,  Tliird  Edition,  8».  Qd. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Third  Edition,  10*.  6J. 

Fhilippians,  Colossians,  and  Fhilemon^ 
Third  Edition,  lOs.iid. 

Thessalonians,  Second  Edition,  7«.  Qd. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  being  the  Halseail 
Lectures  for  1859.  By' the  same  Author. 
Fourth  Edition.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature  ;  and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    Bj'  the  same.     Post  8vo.  5«. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  "Way ;  Two 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    By  the  same.    Crown  8vo.  2s. 

The  Greek  Testament ;  with  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  Exegetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Kev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  £2  4». 

Vol.  I.  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  20». 

Vol.  it.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 
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Bev.  T.  H.  Home's  Introduction 

to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  under  careful  Editorial 
revision.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.    4  toIs.  8vo.  £3  ISs.  6<L 

Ber.  T.  H.  Home's  Compendious  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ayrb,  M.A.   With  Maps,  &c.    Post  8vo.  9». 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge; being  a  Dictionary  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
tare;   intended  to  establish  its  Authority 

'  and  illustrate  its  Contents.  By  Rev. 
J.  Atre,  M.A.  With  Maps,  15  Plates,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  10s.  6d, 

Every-day  Scripture  Difficulties 

explained  and  illustrated.  By  J.  E.  Pres- 
COTT,  M.A.  Vol.  1.  Matthew  and  Mark ; 
Vol.  IL  Luke  and  John.  2  vols.  8vo.  95.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshaa  Critically  Examined.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLENSo,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 
Natal.  People's  Edition,  in  1  voL  crown 
8vo.  6«.  or  in  5  Parts,  U.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  Frot  A. 
KuENEN,  of  Ley  den.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch,  and  edited  with  Notes,  by  the  Right 
Rev.  J.  W.  CoLENSo,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal. 
8vo.  8».  6rf. 

The  Church  and  the  "World:  Essays 

on  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  various 
Writers.  Edited  by  Rev.  Orby  Shipley, 
MkA.     Second  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  15*. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 

Part  I.    By  T.  W.  Alues.    8vo.  12«. 

Christendom's  Divisions;  a  Philo- 
sophical Sketch  *of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Christian  Family  in  East  and  West  By 
Edmund  S.  Ffoulkes,  formerly  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Jesus  Coll.  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  7s.  ed, 

Christendom's  Divisions,  Part  H. 

Greeks  and  Latins^  being  a  History  of  their 
Dissentions  and  Overtures  for  Peace  down 
to  the  Reformation.    By  the  same  Author. 

[^Nearly  ready. 

The  liife  of  Christ,  an  Eclectic  Gos- 
pel, from  the  Old  and  New  TesUments, 
arranged  on  a  New  Principle,  with  Analytical 
Tables,  &c.    By  Charles  De  la  Pbymk 
ILA.    Revised  Edition.    8vo.  5s. 


The  Hidden  Wisdom  of  Christ 

and  the  Key  of  Knowledge ;  or.  History  of 
the  Apocrypha.  By  Ernest  Da  Bunssn. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28«. 

The   Temporal   Mission    of   the 

Holy  Ghost;  or,  Reason  and  Revelation. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Manklno. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  8«.  6d. 

Essays  on  Beligion  and  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Manning.    8vo.  10s.  6J. 

Essays  and  Reviews.  By  th«  Rev. 
W.  Tempi^,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B.Jo\vETT,M.A.  12th  Edition.  Fcp.  6«. 

Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

MuRDoc'K  and  Soaaiks's  Translation  and 
Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs, 
M.A.    3  vols.  8vo.  45«. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's   Entire 

Works:  With  Life  by  Bishop  Hbbeb. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Eden,  18  vols.  £o  5s. 

Passing   Thoughts   on   Religion. 

By  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.'  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  5s. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  "Week,  for 
Young  Persons.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Self-examination  before  Conflrmation. 
By  the  same  Author.    d2mo.  Is.  6dL 

Headings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Chnrch.    By  the  same.   Fcp.  4*. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 
piled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor.    By  the  same.    Fcp.  5«. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion  j 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jbremy  Taylor.  By  the  same.    32mo.  8s. 

Principles  of  Education  drawn 

from  JS'uture  and  Revelation,  and  Applied 
to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes. 
By  the  same.     2  vols.  fcp.  12«.  6d. 

The  Wife's    Manual;    or,  Prayers, 

Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a  Matron's  Life,  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cal- 
vkbt,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Lyra  Domestica  ;  Christian  Songs  for 

Domestic  Edihcation.  Translated  from  the 
Psaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  SpiTTA,  and 
from  other  sources,  by  Richard  Massib. 
First  and  Second  Series,  fcp.  it.  Sd.  each. 


Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Tear.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoNSKLL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham. 
Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  As.  Gd. 

The  Beatitudes :  Abasement  before  Qod : 
Sorrow  for  Sin  ;  Meekness  of  Spirit;  Desire 
for  Holiness ;  Gentleness ;  Purity  of  Heart ; 
the  Peace- makers ;  SutTerings  for  Christ. 
By  the  same.    Third  Edition.  Fcp.  35.  Sd. 

Lyra  Sacra ;  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Odes,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred 
Poetry.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile, 
M  A.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.     Fcp.  5s, 

Lyra  Germanica,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Miss  C.  WuiKWoRTH.  First 
Sbriks,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief 
Festivals;  Second  Series,  the  Christian 
Life.    Fcp.  3s.  Gd.  each  Series. 

Hymns  from  Xiyra  Germanica,  l8mo.  la. 
The  Chorale  Book  for  England ; 

a  complete  Hyron-Book  in  aeajrdance  with 
the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England :  the  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C. 
WixKWORTH  ;  the  Tunes  arrant^ed  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  Goluschmidt. 
Fcp.  4to.  12*.  Gd. 

Ctongregationol  Edition.    Fcp.  2s. 


Lyra  Eucharistica  ;  Hymns  and 
Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modern  ;  with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

Lyra  Messianica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on 
the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Modem ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

Iiyra  Mystica ;  Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred 
Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  the 
same  Editor.     Fcp.  7s.  Gd. 

The    Catholic    Doctrine   of   the 

Atonement;  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  its 
Development  in  the  Church :  with  an  Intro- 
duction on  the  Principle  of  Theological 
Developments.  By  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.A. 
formerly  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
8vo.  8».  Gd. 

Prom  Sunday  to  Sunday;  an  Attempt 

to  consider  familiarly  the  Weekday  Life 
and  Labours  of  a  Country  Clergyman.  By 
R.  Gee,  M.A.      Fcp.  5s. 

Our  Sermons:  an  Attempt  to  consider 
familiarly,  but  reverently,  the  Preacher's 
Work  in  the  present  day.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  64-. 

Paley's   Moral    Philosophy,   with 

Annotations.  Bj  Richard  Whately,D.D, 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,     8vo.  7s. 


Travels^   Voyages^  ^t. 


Ice  Caves  of  Prance  and  Switzer- 
land; a  narrative  of  Subterranean  Explora- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne,  M.A. 
Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  of  St.  Catherine's 
Coll.  Cambridge,  M.A.C.  With  11  Woodcuts. 
Sqiiare  crown  8vo.  12«.  Gd. 

Village  Life  in  Switzerland.    By 

Sophia  D.  Dklslvrd.    Post  8vo.  Vs.  Gd. 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  From  the  Sketch-  Book  of  one  of  the 
Party.  Third  Kdition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  16«. 

Beaten  Tracks ;  or.  Pen  and  Pencil 
Sketches  in  Italy.  By  the  Authoress  of 
«  A  Voyage  en  Zigzag.'  With  42  Plates, 
conUining  about  200  Sketches  from  Draw- 
ings made  on  the  Spot.    8vo.  16*. 


Map  of  the  Chain  of  Mont  Blano, 

from  an  actual  Survey  in  18H3 — 1864.  By 
A.  Adams- Reilly,  f!r.G.S.  M  A.C.  Pub- 
lished under  the  Authority  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout 
drawing-paper  28in.  x  17in.  price  10*.  or 
mounted  on  canvas  in  a  folding  case,  12s.  Gd. 

Transylvania,  its  Products  and  its 

People.  By  Chaules  Bonkr.  With  5 
Maps  and  43  Illustrations  on  Wood  and  in 
Chromolithography.    8vo.  21*. 

Explorations     in      South  -  west 

Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami 
and  the  Victoria  Falls.  By  Thomas  Baines, 
F.RG.S.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Illustra- 
tions, 21«. 

Vancouver   Island    and    British 

Columbia  ;  their  History,  Kesources,  and 
Prospects.  By  Matthew  Macfib,  F.R.G.S. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    8to.  18«, 
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History    of    Discovery    in    our 

Australasian  Colonies,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  William  K«.>wirT. 
With  3  Maps  of  the  Recent  Explorations 
from  Official  Sources.    2  vols.  8vo.  I'Os. 

The   Capital   of  the   Tycoon ;   a 

Narrative  of  a  3  Years'  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rutiikrford  Ai.cock,  K.C.B. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42s. 

Florence,  the    New    Capital    of 

Italy,  r.v  C.  R.  Wei.!>.  With  several  En- 
gravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.     Post  8vo. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.    E.xcnr- 

sions  through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,and 
Friuli  in  1861,  18G2,  and  18G3.  By  J. 
GiLBEUT  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.R.G.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21*. 

A  Ijady's  Tonr  Round  Monte  Rosa; 

including:  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys, 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  lis. 

Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Charles  Packe. 
With  Maps,  &c.  and  Appendix.     Fcp.  65. 

A  Guide  to  Spain.    By  H.  O'Suea. 

Post  8vo.  with  Travelling  Map,  15». 

Christopher  Columbus ;   his  Life, 

Voyas^es,  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
with  4  Woodcuts.     ISmo.  2a.  6d. 

Captain    James    Cook;     his   Life, 

Voyages,  and  Discoveries.  Revised  Edition, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.     ISmo.  2s.  Gd. 


The  Alpine  Guide.    By  John  Ball. 

M.R.I.A.  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Post  8vo.  with  Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

Quide  to  the  Eastern  Alps.    [Jut:  readg. 

Guide  to  the  "Western  Alps,  including 
Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Obcrland  and  all  Switzer- 
land, excepting  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Rosa  and  the  Great  St.  Bernard; 
with  Lombardy  and  the  adjoiuing  portion 
of  Tyrol.    7».  6  J. 

Humboldt's  Travels  and  Disco- 
veries in  South  America.  Third  Edition, 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.     18mo.  25.  6J. 

Narratives  of  Shipwrecks  of  the 

Royal  Navy  between  1793  and  1857,  com- 
piled from  Official  Documents  in  the  Ad- 
miralty by  W.  O.  S.  Gilly  ;  with  a  Preface 
by  W.  S.  Gilly,  D.D.    3d  Edition,  fcp.  5s. 

A    Week    at    the    Land's    End. 

By  J.  T.  BuoiiT ;  assisted  by  E.  11.  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  Couch,  and  J.  Ralto.  With  Map 
and  96  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6*.  6^. 

Visits    to    Kemarkable    Places  : 

Old  Halls,  Cattle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
2  vols,  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25*. 

The     Bural    Life    of    England. 

By  the  same  Author.  With  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  125.  Crf. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comtn. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.  21«. 
Sllice  :  a  Talc.    By  the  same.    Post  8vo.  9<.  W. 

Stories  and  Tales  by  the  Author 

of  *  Amy  Herbert,'  uniform    Edition,  each 
Tale  or  Story  complete  in  a  single  volume. 

Amy  Herbkp.t,  2s.  6rf. 
Oertrudb,  2s.  Ctd. 
Earl's  Daughter, 

2».6/f. 
Experience  of  Life, 

2s.  Gd 
Cleve  Hall,  3s.  Gd. 
IrOBS.  3s.  Gd. 

A  Glimpse  of  the  "World.    By  the  Auttior 
of  '  Amy  Herbert.'    Fcp.  7».  6dL 


Katharine  Ashton, 

3s.  Gd. 
Margaret     Perci- 

VAL,  hs. 
Lankton     Parsow- 

age,  4s  Gd. 
Ursula,  4s.  Gd, 


The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys: 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bkamlky- 
MooBE,  M.A.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard's  CrosP, 
Bucks.  Fourth  Edition,  with  HIlludtraLiona. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time 
of  .Augustus :  with  Notes  and  Kxcursuses 
illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Ancient  Romans.  From  the  German  of 
Prof.  Bec&ek.  New  Edit.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Charieles  ;  a  Tale  illustrative  of  Private 
Life  among  the  Ancient  Greeks :  with  Not€« 
and  Excursuses.    From  the  German  of  Pr>' 
Becker.    New  Edition,  Post  8vo.  7«.  Gd. 


Icelandic   Legends.     Collected    by 

Jon.  Arnason.  [Selected  and  Translated 
from  the  Icelandic  by  George  E.J.  Powell 
and  K  Magnussox.  Second  Series, 
with  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Origin  and  Genius  of  the  Icelandic 
[  Folk- Lore,  and  3  lUustrationfl  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  2 Is. 

The  Warden  :  a  Novel.  By  ANTHoirr 
Trollope,    Crown  8vo.  2s.  Gd, 

Barchester  Towers:  a  Sequel  to  'The 
Warden.'  By  the  same  Author.  Crowa 
8vo.  ds.  Gd. 

Tales    from    Greek    Mythology. 

By  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  Square 
16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the 
same  Author.   Second  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  By  the  same 
Author.    Fcp.  4s.  Gd, 


The  Gladiators  :  a  Tale  of  Rome  and 
Judsea.  hy  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same  Author.    1  vol.  5s. 

Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same.     1  vol.  5s. 

General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Lo- 
custs.    By  the  same.     1  vol.  5«. 

Holmby  House,  a  Tale  of  Old  Northampton- 
shire.   1  voL  5s. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.  By 
the  same.     1  vol.  6s. 

The  Queen's  Maries,  a  Uomance  of  Holy- 
rood.     By  the  same.    1  vol.  6s. 

The  Interpreter,  a  Tale  of  the  War*  By 
the  same  Author.     1  vol.  5«. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Goethe's  Second  Faust.   Translated 

by  John  Anster,  LL.D.  M.R.I.A  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of 
Dublin.     Post  8vo.  15s. 

Tasso's     Jerusalem     Delivered, 

translated  into  English  Verse  by  Sir  J. 
Kingston  James,  KU  M.A.  2  vols,  fcp, 
with  Facsimile,  14s. 

Poetical  Works  of  John  Edmund 

Reade ;  with  final  Revision  and  Additions. 
S  vols.  fcp.  18s.  or  each  vol.  separately,  6s. 

Moore's  Poetical  Works,  Cheapest 

Editions  complete  in  1  vol.  including  the 
Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author's  last 
Notes,  which  are  still  copyright.  Crown 
8vo.  ruby  tj'pe,  with  Portrait,  Gs.  or 
People's  Edition,  in  larger  type,  12s.  Gd. 
Moore's  Poetical  Works,  as  above,  Library 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  ftom 
Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 
Miniature  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations,  (as 
above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd. 


Southey's    Poetical    Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Edition,  in  1  vol. 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Borne ;  with  Ivry 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulat.    16mo.  4s.  Gd. 

Ijord  Macaulay's  Ijays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  om  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  21», 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharf' a  Il- 
lustrations (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.    Imp.  16mo.  10s.  6d. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Twelfth 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow.  A  New  Edition, 
with  nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  the  Brothers 
Dalzikl.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Poetical  Works  of  Letitia  Eliza- 
beth Landon  (L.E.L.)    2  vols.  16me.  10«. 

Playtime  x^ith  the  Poets :  a  Sclc«- 

tion  of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  mse 
of  Children.    By  a  Lai>t.    Crown  8vo.  5». 
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Bowdler's    Family    Shakspeare, 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14».  or,  with  the  same  Illustrations, 
in  6  pocket  vols.  3*.  6d.  each. 

Arundines  Cami,  sive  Musnrum  Can- 
tabrigiensium  Lusus  Canori.  Collegit  atqae 
edidit  H.  Drury.  M.A.  Editio  Sexta,  cu- 
ravit  H.  J.  Hodgson,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7».  6d. 

The  JEneid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Conington, 
M.A.  Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
versitj'  of  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  9». 


The  Iliad  of  Homer  Translated 

into  Blank  Verse.  By  Ichabod  Charles 
Wright,  M..A..  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
Coll.  Oxon.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21*. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer  in  English 

Hexameter  Verse.  By  J.  Henry  Dart, 
M.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;  Author 
of  '  The  Exile  of  St.  Helena,  Newdigate, 
1838.*    Square  crown  8vo.  price  21*.  cloth. 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  translated 

in  English  Terza  Rima  by  John  Dayman, 
M.A.  [With  the  Italian  Text,  after 
Brunettij  interpaged.]     8vo.  21». 


Rural  Sports,  <^e. 


Encyclopsedia  of  Rural   Sports  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blainf. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Lekch).    8vo.  42s. 

Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting.  By  Cap- 
tain H EATON,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Man- 
Chester  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.     Fcp.  2s.  (uL 

Col.    Hawker's    Instructions    to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author's  Son. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18*. 

The  Rifle,  its  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice. By  Arthur  Walker  (79th  High- 
landers), Staff,  Hytheand  Fleetwood  Schools 
of  Musketry.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
with  125  VVoodcuta,  5». 

The  Dead  Shot,or Sportsman's  Complete 
Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Gun, 
Dog-breaking,  Pigeon -shooting,  &c  Qy 
Marksman.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5s. 

Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c. 

both  on  Sea  and  Land  and  in  the  Fresh 
and  Saltwater  Lochs  of  Scotland.  By 
C.  Idle,  Esq.     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  6*. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Work  on  every  branch  of  Angling 
practised  in  Great  Britain.  By  Fraxcis 
Francis.  With  numerous  Explanatory 
Plates,  coloured  and  plain,  and  the  largest 
and  most  reliable  List  of  Salmon  Flies  ever 
published.     Post8vo. 

The  Art  of  Pishing  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Avoiding  Cruelty;  being  a  brief 
Treatise  on  the  Most  Merciful  Methods  cf 
Capturing  Fish;  describing  certain  ap- 
proved  Rules  in  Fishing,  used  during  GO 
Years'  Practice.  By  the  Rev.  O.  Ray- 
mond, LL.B.    Fcp.  8vQ. 


i 


Handbook  of  Angling :    Teaching 

Fly-fishing,  Trolling,  Bottom- fishing,  Sal- 
mon-fishing; with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching 
them.  By  Ephemera.    Fcp.  Woodcuts,  55. 

The    Fly -Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  cohmred 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition;  with  20 
coloured  Plates.    8vo.  14*. 

The  Cricket  Field ;  or,  the  History 
and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By 
James  Pyckoft,B.A.  4th  Edition.  Fcp.  6*. 

The  Cricket  Tutor  ;  a  Treatise  exclusively 
Practical.     By  the  same.     18mo.  1». 

Cricketana.  By  the  same  Author.  With  7 
Portraits  of  Cricketers.     Fcp.  6«, 

Youatt  on  the  Horse.    Revised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.CV.S.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12*.  6d. 

Youatt  on  the  Dog.  (By  the  same  Author.) 
8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6*. 

The  Horse-Trainer's  and  Sports- 
man's Guide:  with  Considerations  on  the 
Duties  of  Grooms,  on  Purchasing  Blood 
Stock,  and  on  Veterinary  Examination. 
By  DiOBY  Collins.    Post  8vo.  6s. 

Blaine's  Veterinary  Art:  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Curative  Treatment  of  the  Diseases'  of  the 
Horse,  Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh 
Edition,  re\'i8ed  and  enlarged  by  C.  Stekl 
M.R.C.V.S.L.  8vo.  with  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts, 18*. 

On    Drill    and    Manceuvres    of 

Cavalry,   combmed   with    Horse   ArtiUery 
By  Major-Gen.  Michael  W.  Smith,  C.B 
commanding  the  Poonah  Division  of  the 
Bombay  Army,     8vo.  12*.  6rf. 


The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Somjd.    By  W.  Miles,  Esq.   9th  Edition, 
with  Illustrations.    Imp.  8vo.  12*.  6(1 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  By 
the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, 2s.  6d. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15». 

Remarks  on  Horses*  Teeth,  addressed  to 
Purchasers.    By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  Is.  6d. 


The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Stonkhenqe.  With  70  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition.  Square  crown 
8vo.  10«.  6(f, 

The  Greyhound,  By  the  same  Author. 
Revised  Edition,  with  24  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.    Square  crown  8vo.  21». 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoBsoN,  M.R.CV.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  6rf. 


Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  A  fairs. 


The  Commercial  Handbook   of 

France;  Furnishing  adetailed  and  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  Trade,  Manufactures, 
Industry,  and  Commerce  of  France  at  the 
Present  Time.  By  Frederick  Martin. 
With  Mapnand  JMans,  including  a  Coloured 
Map  showing  the  Seats  of  the  Principal 
Industries.    Crown  8vo. 

Banking,  Currency,  and  the  Ex- 

chaut-es:  a  PracticMl  Ireatise.  BvArthuu 
CnuMP,  Bank  ]\Iannger,  formerly  of  the 
Bank  of  England.    Post  8vo.  Gs. 

The    Theory    and    Practice    of 

Banking.  By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister- at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  30». 

A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M*Cul- 
LOCiL    New  Edition  in  preparation. 


!  Practical  Guide  for  British  Ship- 
masters to  United  States  Ports.  By  Pier- 
KEPONT  Edwards,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Vice-consul  at  New  York.  Post  8vo.  8».  6d. 

A  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets.    By 

J.  M'Neil  Boyd,  late  Captain  R.N.  Third 
Edition ;  with  240  Woodcuts,  and  11  coloured 
Plates.     Post  8vo.  12«.  6dL 

The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Travkrs  Twiss,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  or  separately,  Part  I.  Feace, 
Us.  Part  II.  fVew,  18*. 

A  Nautical  Dictionary,  deflningr 

the  Technical  Language  relative  to  the 
Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Vessels 
and  Steamers,  &c.  By  Arthur  Young. 
Second  F^ition ;  with  Plates  and  150  Wood- 
cuts.   8ve.  18f. 


Wor/cs  of  Utility  and   General  Information. 


Modern    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Scries  of  carefully-tested 
Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  re- 
vised and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates,  Figures, 
and  IviU  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Is.  6d. 

On  Food  and  its  Digestion ;  an 

IntroducUon  to  Dietetics.  By  W.  Brinton, 
M.D.  Physician  to  St.  Thomas's  HospiUl, 
&c.    With  48  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  12». 

Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 

By  Thomas  (t.  Shaw.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  Frontispiece  and 
31  Illustrations  on  Wood.    8vo.  16«. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing  ; 

with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
BiJkCK.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  10s.  Qd. 

How  to  Brew  Good  Beer :  a  com- 
plete Guide  to  the  Art  of  Brewing  Ale, 
Bitter  Ale,  Table  Ale,  Brown  Stout,  Porter, 
and  Table  Beer.  By  John  Pitt.  Revised 
Edition.    Fcp.  4.s.  6d. 

The   BilUard    Book.     By  Captaid 

Crawley,  Author  of  *  Billiards,  its  Theory 
and  Practice,'  &c  With  nearlylOO  Diagrams 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    8vo.  218. 
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Whist,  What  to  Lead,     By  Cam. 

Third  Edition.    32mo.  U. 

Short  Whist.  By  I^Ujor  A.  The 
Sixteenth  Edition,  revised,  with  an  Essay 
on  the  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific 
Ckune  by  Pkof.  P.    Fcp.  3*.  6dL 

Two  Hundred  Chess  Problems, 

composed  by  F.  Hkalky,  including  the 
Problems  to  which  the  Prizes  were  awarded 
by  the  Committees  of  the  Era,  the  Man- 
chester, the  Birmingham,  and  the  Bristol 
Chess  Problem  Tournaments ;  accompanied 
by  the  Solutions.  Crown  870.  with  200 
Diagrams,  5<. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;   a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  22nd  Edition, 
entirely  recoraposed,  and  brought  down  by 
the  Author  to  the  close  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Session  of  1866.     Fcp.  lOs.  6cL 

The  Philosophy  of  Health ;  or,  aa 

Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity 
;  and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith, 
ILD.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged; with  113  Woodcuts.    8vo.  15#. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
T.  Buix,M.D.    Fcp.  5«. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  Disease.  By  the  game 
Author.    Fcp.  5$. 


Notes  on  Hospitals.  By  Florence 
JNiohtihoale.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Plans.     Post  4to.  18*. 

The  Executor's  Guide.     By  J.  C. 

Hudson.  Enlarged  Kdition,  revised  by  the 
Author,  with  reference  to  the  latest  reported 
Cases  and  Acts  of  Parliament     Fcp.  Gs. 

Hudson's  Plain  Directions  for  Making 
Wills.     Fcp.  2».  6rf. 

The    Law    relating    to    Benefit 

Building  Societies;  with  Practical  Obser- 
vations on  the  Act  and  all  the  Cases  decided 
thereoD,  also  a  Form  of  Rules  and  Forms  of 
Mortgages.  By  W.  Tidd  Pratt,  Barrister. 
2nd  Edition.     Fcp.  35.  6d. 

C.  M.  WiUich's  Popular  Tables 

for  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal 
Fines,  &c.;  the  Public  Funds;  Annual 
Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  from 
1731  to  1861  ;  Chemical,  Geographical, 
Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c. 
Post  8vo.  10«. 

Thomson's    Tables  of    Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  a  Half,  and  Five 
per  Cent ,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand 
and  from  1  to  365  Days.     12mo.  3s.  Sd, 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Librarj'  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary,  Chro- 
nology, Law  Dictionary,  Sjoiopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  useful  Tables,  &c.    Fcp.  10«.  6rf. 


Knowledge  for  the  Young, 


The  Stepping  Stone  to  Knowledge: 

Containing  upwards  of  700  Questions  and 
Answers  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  Infant  Minds.  By  a 
Mother.     18mo.  price  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Geography: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  Geographical  Subjects.  18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  History : 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  History  of  England.    1». 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Bible  Know- 
ledge; Conuining  several  Hundred  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.     18mo.  1*. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Biography: 
Containing  several  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers  on  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Men  and 
Women.    18mo.  Is. 


Second   Series   of  the   Stepping 

Stone  to  Knuwle<lge:  containing  upwards 
of  Eight  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers 
on  Miscellaneous  Subjects  not  contained  in 
the  First  Series.    18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  French  Pronun- 
ciation and  Conversation  :  Containing  seve- 
ral Hundred  Questions  and  Answers.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadlkr.    18mo.  1«. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  Gram- 
mar: containing  several  Hundred  Questions 
and  Answers  on  English  Grammar.  By 
Mr.  P.  Sadler.    18mo.  Is. 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Natural  History: 
Vektkbratk  or  Backboned  Amimacs. 
Part  L  Mammalia ;  Part  XL  Birds,  Rep- 
tiles, Fishes.    18mo.  1#.  eaoh  Part 
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Abbott  on  Sig;lit  and  Touch 7 

Acton's  Modern  Cookery    19 

Alcock's  hesidence  in  Japan 16 

Allies  on  Formation  of  Christianity 14 

Alpine  Guide  (The) 16 

Apjohn'8  Manual  of  the  Metalloids 8 

Abago's  Biographies  of  Scientific  Men  ....  4 

• Popular  Astronomy 7 

Arnold's  Manual  of  Enf^lisb  Literature. ...  5 

Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics 7 

Arundines  Garni   I8 

Atherstone  Priory    16 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  Parson    ....  6 

A YRK*8  Treasury  of  Bible  Knowledge 14 

Bacon's  Essays,  by  Whatklt 4 

Life  and  Letters,  by  Spbddinq....  8 

Wyks 4 

Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  Will 7 

on  tlie  Senses  and  Intellect 7 

on  the  Study  of  Character 7 

Haines's  Explorations  in  S.W.  Africa  ....  15 

Ball's  Guide  to  the  Central  Alp* 12 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps  12 

Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps    16 

Barnard's  Urawinfi:  from  Nature  12 

Bayldon's  Rents  and  Tillages 13 

Beaten  Tracks 15 

Becker's  Charlcle*  and  Gallus 16 

Beethoven's  Letters 3 

Bbnfey's Sanskrit- English  Dictionary  ....  6 

Berry's  Journals 3 

Black's  Treatise  on  Brewing 19 

Blackley  and    Friedlander'b  German 

and  Enf[:liBh  Dictionary 5 

Blaine's  Rural  Sports is 

Veterinary  Art 18 

Blight's  Week  at  the  Land's  End 16 

Boase's  Essay  on  Human  Nature    6 

'                Philosophy  of  Nature 6 

Boner's  Transylvania 15 

Booth's  Epigrams 6 

Bourne  on  Screw  Propeller  12 

Bourne's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine..  19 

Handbook  of  Steam  Engine  ....  12 

Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine. ...  1 J 

BowDLBR'a  Family  Shakspearb is 

Boyd's  Manual  for  Naval  Cadets ig 

BRAMLBY-MooRB^sSixSistersofthe  Valleys  16 
Brande's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature, 

and  Art 9 

Bray's  (C.)  Education  of  the  Feelings 7 

Philosophy  of  Necessity 7 

On  Force 7 

Bri kton  on  Food  and  Di(restion 19 

Bristow's  Glossary  of  Mineralogy 6 

Beodib's  Constitutional  History 1 


Brodik's  (Sir  C.  B.)  Works 10 

Autobiography 10 

Browne's  Ice  Caves  of  France  andSvritzer- 

land 15 

Exposition  39  Articles IS 

Pentateuch 13 

Buckle's  History  of  Civilization 8 

Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers 20 

Maternal  Management  of  Children..  20 

Bunsbn's  Ancient  Eg7pt 2 

Bunsbn  on  Apocrypha h 

Burke's  Vicissitudes  of  Families 4 

Burton's  Christian  Church  3 

Cabinet  Lawyer 20 

Calvert's  Wife's  Manual  14 

Campaigner  at  Home 6 

Cats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Emblems 11 

Chorale  Book  for  England 15 

Cluuoh's  Lives  from  Plutarch 2 

Colenso  (Bishop)  on  Pentateuch  and  Book 

of  Joshua 14 

Colli Ns's  Horse  Trainer's  Guide 18 

CoLu M bus's  Voyages 16 

Commonplace    Philosopher   in   Town    and 

Country 6 

Comnqton's  Translation  of  Virgil's  iEneid  18 
CoNTANSEAu's   Two   Frcuch  and  English 

Dictionaries  5 

Con  Y  be  ARE  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles 

efSt.Paul 13 

Cook's  Acts  of  the  Apostles 13 

■ Voyages   16 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine  10 

Cox's  Tales  of  the  Great  Persian  War 2 

Tales  from  Greek  Mythology 17 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes 17 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos  17 

Crawley's  Billiard  Book    19 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineering-  11 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson 6 

Crowe's  History  of  France 2 

Crump  on  Banking,  &c , 19 

CussANs's  Grammar  of  Heraldry 12 

Dart's  Iliad  of  Homer ig 

D'Aubignk's  History  of  the  Reformation  in 

the  time  of  Calvin ^ 

Dayman's  Dante's  Divina  Commedia  .!.*!.*  18 

Dead  Shot  (The),  by  Marksman 18 

De  la  Rive's  Treatise  on  Electricity 8 

Delmard's  Village  Life  in  Switzerland....  16 

De  la  Pry mb's  Life  of  Christ 14 

De  Morgan  on  Matter  and  Spirit   f 

De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  S 

Disraeli's  Speeches  on  Reform 5 

Dobson  on  the  Ox if 
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Duncan  and  Millard  on  Classification, 

&c.  of  tbe  Idiotic ^^ 

Dtke'8  City  of  Home 3 

Kdwards'8  Shipmaster's  Guide 19 

Elements  of  Botany    9 

Elhce,a  Tale 16 

Ellicott's  Broad  and  Narrow  Way. 13 

Commentary  on  Ephesiana  ....  13 

Destiny  of  the  Creature 13 

Lectures  on  Life  of  Christ 13 

Co?nmentary  on  Galatians  ....  IS 

Fastoral  Epist.  13 

Pbilippians.&c. 

Thessalonians 
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Engel's  Introduction  to  National  Music  . 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


THE  TEANSITION  PEEIOD. 

Philosophy  struggles  to  emancipate  itself  from  Theology^ 
and  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  finally  succeeds. 

A  NCIENT  PHILOSOPHY  reigned  for  about  1,000  years 
-^  before  its  final  deposition  by  Theology.  An  interval  of 
another  1,000  years  may  be  assigned  as  the  Transition  Period 
between  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy,  i.e.  from  the 
extinction  of  the  Greek  schools,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  the 
separation  of  Philosophy  from  Theology,  by  Bacon  and 
Descartes,  in  the  sixteenth. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  Transition  Period  is  the  constant 
struggle  of  Eeason  to  assert  and  justify  her  independence— 
the  claim  of  Philosophy  to  exist  as  a  function  of  the  human 
mind.  And  this  claim,  under  varying  fortunes,  was  made 
good.  The  struggle,  long  doubtful,  ended  in  emancipation. 
We  have  seen  how  Philosophy,  disengaging  itself  from 
Theology,  successively  tried  to  solve  all  the  capital  problems ; 
and  how,  failing  everywhere,  because  the  Method  pursued 
was  one  which  made  failure  inevitable,  it  once  more,  through- 
out Christendom,  relapsed  under  the  dominion  of  Theology. 
We  have  now  to  see  the  inevitable  disquiet  of  thought, 
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produced  by  the  manifest  incompetence  of  Theology  to  answer 
questions  beyond  its  reach ;  we  have  to  see  it  again  seeking 
the  aid  of  Philosophy,  and  in  this  search  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  impatient  of  Theology,  till  a  final  separation 
of  the  two  is  once  more  proclaimed.  Thus  Bacon  and 
Descartes  stand  in  a  position  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Thales;  but  they  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  in- 
heriting the  experience  of  twenty  centuries,  and  with  it  the 
incomparable  advantage  of  a  new  Method.  If,  in  the  three 
centuries  which  have  since  elapsed,  there  has  been  an  im- 
mense progress  in  all  departments  of  positive  knowledge,  it 
has  been  owing  to  this  new  Method.  If  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  little  or  no  progress  in  Metaphysics,  the  latest 
ontological  systems  being  little  distinguishable  from  the 
Alexandrian,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  retention  of  the 
old  Method,  and  the  persistence  in  unverifiable  speculation. 

Although  the  Transition,  commonly  known  as  the  Middle 
Ages,  extends  over  nearly  a  thousand  years,  we  must, 
as  Hegel  says,  ^  put  on  seven-league  boots  to  traverse  it. 
The  nature  and  scope  of  this  History,  no  less  than  my  own 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  period, 
render  it  necessary  for  my  survey  to  be  rapid.  I  shall  dis- 
tribute it  into  three  chapters  : — 

1.  Scholasticism. 

2.  Arabian  Philosophy. 

3.  The  Eise  of  Positive  Science. 

Although  each  section  would  require  a  separate  work  to  do 
it  justice,  it  can  only  receive  here  a  slight  and  superficial 
treatment,  enough  to  carry  on  the  story  of  philosophic 
evolution.  The  student  will  find  ampler  detail  in  the  works 
I  shall  have  to  cite. 

*  Hegel  :   Gcsck.  d.  Phil.  iii.  99. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOLASTICISM. 

§  I.  General  Survey. 

BY  Scholasticism  is  meant  the  philosophy  which  was 
dominant  in  the  schools  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
Transition.  It  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  but  an  historical 
interest.  That  interest  is,  however,  considerable,  and  would 
be  more  generally  felt  if  History  were  studied  in  a  scientific 
spirit. 

As  a  Philosophy  purporting  to'  answer  any  of  the  great 
questions,  its  value  is  inappreciable,  and  its  condemnation 
has  long  gone  forth ;  nor  can  there  be  any  wisdom  in  the 
attempt  to  reverse  a  verdict  so  absolute,  so  general,  and  so 
well  founded.     A  few  metaphysicians,  clinging  to  their  trust 
in  the   Subjective    Method,    and    admiring  the   ingenuity 
and  subtlety  often  displayed  by  the  illustrious  doctors  of  an 
early  age,  will  energetically  protest  against  the  careless  con- 
tempt exhibited  by  writers  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
works  which  they  despise.     And  there  is  another  reason  for 
such  a  protest.     The  man  who  in  this  age  can  read  with 
patience  the  works  of  an  Abelard,  an  Aquinas,  or  an  Albertus, 
must  have  a  native  affinity  for  dialectical  ingenuity,  which 
renders  him  incompetent  to  appreciate  the  grounds  of  the 
general  neglect.     Such  a   mind   cannot    perceive   what    is 
notorious  to  others :  the  failure  of  the  Subjective  Method ;  a 
failure  made  conspicuous  by  the  success  of  the   Objective 
Method.     It  is  this  failure  which  has  closed  the  folios  of 
Scholasticism ;    the    depressing  weariness   and   impatience 
which  cause  us  to  push  them  aside  after  each  new  effort 
at  study,  arise,  I  conceive,  from  our  sense  of  the  intrinsic 
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futility  of  the  questions  discussed,  and  the  mode  of  discussing 
them,  even  more  than  from  the  arid  and  often  frivolous 
poverty  of  the  style.  It  is  the  geography  of  an  undiscover- 
able  country,  described  without  splendour  of  imagination, 
and  without  wealth  of  suggestive  analogy. 

The  work  of  the  schools  had  to  be  done,  but  it  is  at  an 
end.  Their  folios  are  fossils.  Monstrous  and  lifeless  shapes 
of  a  former  world,  having  little  community  with  the  life  of 
our  own,  they  have  for  us  an  interest  similar  to  that  yielded 
by  the  megatherium,  and  the  dinomis.  We  are  no  longer 
perplexed  by  their  problems,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
fact  that  their  problems  did  once  perplex  the  most  eminent 
minds. 

We  must  not  forget  that  to  Scholasticism  we  owe  the 
emancipation  of  Philosophy.  It  was  the  first,  and  at  that 
period  the  only  possible,  solvent  of  Theology.  By  establish- 
ing the  claim  of  Reason — though  only  as  a  handmaid  to 
Faith,  ancilla  theologice — it  brought  into  vigorous  activity 
the  great  instrument  Doubt,  the  instrument  of  research. 
By  its  own  failure  in  solving  the  questions  it  had  raised,  it 
prepared  the  way  for  the  negative,  but  valuable  solutions  of 
Science.  Men  learned  in  reasoning  freely  to  reason  well. 
It  was  a  great  thing  in  those  ages  to  reason  on  abstract 
subjects  at  all. 

The  universal  dominion  of  Rome,  fruitful  in  so  many 
respects,  was  fatal  to  Science,  then  in  its  infancy.  The  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire,  also  in  many  respects  beneficial  to 
Humanity,  was  fatal  to  Literature.  Rome  did  her  work, 
and  left  her  legacy ;  but  that  legacy,  so  valuable  as  discipline, 
was  less  valuable  as  culture.  Her  dominion  was  succeeded 
by  the  dominion  of  the  Church ;  and  the  Church,  both  by 
instinct  and  by  precept,  was  opposed  to  Science  and  Litera- 
ture. It  is  right  that  we  should  understand  this.  The 
great  benefits  which  the  Church  conferred  on  Humanity  can 
be  denied  only  by  a  narrow  philosophy ;  but  her  benefits 
were  not  unalloyed  ;  and  the  disastrous  influence  she  exercised 
on  Letters  and  Science  may  be  estimated  by  the  simple  fact 
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that,  during  the  nine  centuries  of  her  undisputed  dominion, 
not  a  single  classic  writer,  not  a  single  discoverer  whose 
genius  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon,  not  a  single  leader 
of  modern  thought  arose  to  dignify  her  reign.  The  darkness 
of  the  Dark  Ages  was  deepest  when  the  power  of  the  Church 
was  least  disputed :  that  darkness  began  to  break  when  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  began  to  be  called  in  question ;  the 
dawn  was  coeval  with  an  insurrection. 

Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise.  The  Church  claimed 
spiritual  supremacy,  and  aiming  at  the  reconstruction  of 
society  on  a  basis  of  spiritual  unity,  was  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  pretensions  of  spiritual  rivals.  It  held  the  highest 
truth  in  charge  ;  with  the  highest  it  also  claimed  the  lowest. 
Opposed  as  it  was  to  this  world,  striving  to  regulate  this  life 
with  a  view  to  the  life  to  come,  its  other-worldliness,  while 
upholding  an  ideal  before  men's  eyes,  had  the  disadvantage 
of  discrediting  the  real.  Profane  knowledge  was,  therefore, 
doubly  despised ;  it  was  despised  because  it  related  to  things 
of  this  world,  and  it  was  despised  because  it  gave  no  insight 
into  the  next.  It  was  dreaded  even  more  than  it  was 
despised,  dreaded  because  it  claimed  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  men's  minds.  The  indignation  which  has  so  often 
vituperated  the  Church,  because  the  Church  was  intolerant, 
would  have  been  better  directed  against  untutored  human 
nature  ;  for  it  is  a  grave  error,  to  suppose  that  bigotry  is  the 
monopoly  of  theologians,  or  that  polemical  unfairness  is  less 
conspicuous  in  science  and  philosophy  than  in  theology. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  theological  intolerance, 
is  its  belief  in  itself  as  a  virtue.  The  conviction  of 
finality  fans  into  a  theological  flame  the  embers  of 
bigotry  that  slumber  in  us  all.  Without  rare  largeness  of 
mind,  or  exceptional  sweetness  of  temper,  we  cannot  be 
patient  when  our  beliefs  are  opposed.  Naturally  we  are 
persuaded  of  their  truth ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  our 
beliefs ;  and  the  very  love  of  truth,  to  which  ouropponent 
appeals,  urges  us  to  stand  firmly  by  our  (true)  opinions. 
The  only  thing  that  could  make  us  hesitate  is  an  abiding 
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consciousness  of  fallibility:  and  this  is  found  in  few  minds  only 
— those  by  nature  sceptical  and  unstable,  or  by  long  training 
tutored  into  circumspection.  In  proportion  to  the  importance 
we  attach  to  the  opinion  our  irritation  at  doubt  increases ; 
and  when  our  opinions  have  the  consecration  of  deep  feelings 
and  large  interests,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  should  be  alarmed 
and  pained  by  contradiction.  Hence  the  very  word  heresy, 
which  simply  means  private  judgment,  has  in  all  times  borne 
an  opprobrious  connotation."*^ 

The  Church  was  dominant ;  and  Theology,  in  all  respects, 
opposed  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge,  had  to  be  dissolved  by  Metaphysics 
before  Science  could  gain  a  hearing.  It  was  Scholasticism 
which  acted  as  the  solvent.  And  here  we  may  see  an 
illustration  of  Comte's  law  of  evolution.  An  abrupt  transi- 
tion from  theological  explanations  of  the  facts  of  the 
universe  to  scientific  explanations — omitting  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  Metaphysics — would  have  been  disastrous.. 
The  Church  held  the  position  of  spiritual  headship.  Science 
could  not  have  grown  up  under  its  dominion,  for  no  sooner 
would  their  essential  rivalry  have  become  manifest  than  the 
Church  would  at  once  have  suppressed  the  audacious  inno- 
vation of  rational  research. 

An  apparent  contradiction  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  Arabians  had  no  such  intermediate  stage,  but  passed  over 
to  Science  almost  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  intellectual 
inquiry,  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  not  real. 
Science  was  cultivated  by  sceptical  philosophers  under 
sceptical  emirs  and  caliphs.  But  this  sudden  burst  of  a 
novel  enthusiasm  was  succeeded  by  centuries  of  absolute 
apathy.      Islamism  where  it  had  been  weak  grew  strong. 

*  *  The  word  heresy  is  Greek,'  says  Hobbes,  *  and  signifies  a  taking  of  anything, 
particularly  the  taking  of  an  opinion.  After  the  study  of  philosophy  began  in 
Greece,  and  philosophers  disagreeing  among  themselves  had  started  many  questions 
not  only  about  things  natural,  but  also  moral  and  civil,  because  every  one  took 
what  opinion  he  pleased,  each  several  opinion  was  called  a  herisy,  which  signified 
no  more  than  a  private  opinion,  without  reference  to  truth  or  falsehood.' — Quoted 
bj  EiCHAADSOK :  English  Dictionary. 
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Caliphs  and  emirs,  no  less  than  philosophers,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  an  energetic  priesthood,  and  under  that  rule  all 
intellectual  activity  withered.  Theology  in  Europe  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  under  the  dissolving  agency  of  Meta- 
physics. In  Islam  it  grew  stronger  and  stronger  because  its 
chief  antagonist  was  Science,  and  that  was  too  imperfectly 
matured  to  hold  its  place  against  Theology. 

The  alliance  with,  and  subordination  to.  Theology,  which 
constitute  the  fatal  weakness  of  Scholasticism  considered  as 
Philosophy,  constitute  its  great  value  as  an  agent  in  the 
evolution  of  thought.  No  wider  reach  was  possible  at  that 
epoch.  If  Reason  was  to  exercise  its  prerogative  in  a  society 
governed  by  a  Church,  nothing  but  such  an  issue  as  Scholas- 
ticism could  be  permitted  it.  The  dogmas  were  fixed.  The 
solutions  were  found.  Nothing  remained  for  research, 
except  the  reconciliation  of  these  dogmas  with  Reason.  A 
new  solution  would  have  been  a  heresy.  Philosophers  were 
allowed  to  seek  new  routes ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
arrive  at  a  new  conclusion.  It  was  something,  however,  to 
be  allowed  to  take  new  routes.  They  thus  trained  themselves 
for  travel. 

'  Philosophy,'  said  Tertullian,  with  perfect  truth,  ^  is  the 
patriarch  of  all  the  heresies.'  In  travelling  along  new  roads 
it  was  inevitable  that  minds  should  arrive  at  new  conclusions. 
The  Church  was  alert.  It  scented  a  taint  from  afar.  No 
sooner  was  danger  signalled  than  persecution  followed. 
This  vigilance  and  violence  greatly  obstructed  the  free 
movement  of  thought.  No  questions,  however  seemingly 
remote,  were  long  permitted  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from 
theological  direction.  Plato  and  Aristotle  could  debate 
whether  general  terms  were  only  terms  or  had  also  corre- 
sponding objects,  and  they  debated  this  under  no  priestly 
dictation ;  but  William  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard  could  only 
debate  it  under  the  ominous  shadow  of  St.  Peter's. 

And  yet  this  theological  obstruction  was  also  in  one  sense 
an  aid.  In  those  days  of  ignorance  and  incurious  apathy 
there  was  an  advantage  in  having  the  stimulus  of  dogmas 
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which  for  all  men  had  profound  interest.  On  subjects  remote 
from  obvious  and  daily  needs,  our  imperfect  intellects  need 
the  stimulus  of  passion  before  they  will  undergo  the  toil  of 
research.  In  those  days,  far  more  than  in  our  own,  men 
would  not  have  given  their  lives  to  the  discussion  of  abstruse 
and  abstract  questions  unless  sustained  by  the  passionate 
fervour  of  theological  controversy. 

Something  mky  also  be  said  in  favour  of  that  art  of  disputa-  > 
tion  against  which  so  much  eloquence  has  been  expended. 
It  was  doubtless  carried  to  a  dangerous  and  ridiculous  excess, 
and  seems  utterly  worthless  and  wearisome  now.  Yet  it  was 
to  the  athletes  of  the  Middle  Ages  what  parliamentary  debate 
has  been  to  the  English :  a  good,  though  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  good,  and  far  from  the  best.  We  may  admit  that 
the  ai-t  was  ineffectual  as  an  instrument  of  research,  and 
was  so  far  injurious  that  it  withdrew  men's  energies  from 
patient  contemplation  of  phenomena,  and  employed  them  in 
the  easy  but  illusory  manipulation  of  formulas,  thus  rearing 
curious  exotics  sterile  of  all  flowers  or  fruit.  Nevertheless,  in 
those  days  any  intellectual  activity  which  could  escape  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  oppression  of  barbarian  indifference,  and 
on  the  other  from  theological  dictation,  was  of  value ;  and  as 
the  admirable  historian  of  Scholasticism  remarks :  '  En  pres- 
sant  avec  trop  d'energie,  dans  Tardeur  de  la  controverse,  les 
problemes  de  Tordre  logique,  on  devait  necessairement  en 
faire  sortir  des  problemes  ontologiques,  psychologiques,  meta- 
physiques.  Est-ce  que  Tesprit  humain,  une  fois  engage  dans 
la  voie  de  la  recherche,  pent  s'arreter  avant  d'etre  satisfait, 
avant  de  toucher  le  but,  ou  du  moins  avant  de  croire  I'avoir 
touche  ? ' ^ 

§  II.  ScoTus  Erigena  and  Anselm  op  Canteebury. 

So  much  by  way  of  general  consideration.  Descending  to 
particulars,  we  find  Scholasticism  to  be  not  a  doctrine  but  a 
movement.     It  began  with  the  schools  opened  by  Charle- 

*  Haurkau:  De  la  Philosophie  Scolastique,  1850,  i.  419. 
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magne.^  With  these  schools  it  flourished,  and  with  them  it 
declined.  The  instruction  being  oral,  an  art  of  disputation 
naturally  arose ;  and  the  instruction  was  necessarily  oral  in 
the  absence  of  a  press.  When  the  invention  of  printing  fur- 
nished combatants  with  a  wider  arena  and  more  effective 
weapons,  the  importance  of  the  schools  declined.  Philosophy 
became  secular,  and  passed  from  the  priests  to  the  public. 
But  when  the  only  means  of  addressing  audiences  was  from 
professional  chairs,  students  passed  over  the  seas  and  over 
the  Alps  to  catch  the  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  some 

*renowned  teacher.  Paris  was  for  many  years  the  Athens  of 
Scholasticism.  The  diploma  of  philosophy  was  given  there. 
He  who  had  not  listened  to  its  professors  was  scouted  as 
ignorant.  From  the  remote  comers  of  Britain  and  the  fast- 
nesses of  Calabria,  from  Spain  and  Germany,  from  Italy  and 

yPoland,  came  the  young  clerks  who  felt  within  them  the  rest- 
lessness of  thought.  They  started  on  foot,  alone,  animated 
by  high  hopes,  to  brave  the  many  perils  of  that  journey,  glad 
if  they  could  sometimes  gain  the  protection  of  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  happy  if  a  night's  shelter  could  be  found  at  a 
monastery,  or,  failing  that,  they  would  urge  their  claim  as 
scholars  to  the  hospitality  of  private  citizens — a  claim  rarely 
denied  them. t 

Of  the  many  renowned  teachers  only  a  few  names  have 
now  a  familiar  sound.  The  list  is  opened  by  Scotus 
Erigena,  with  whom,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
Scholasticism  may  be  said  to  begin,  if  any  definite  beginning 
can  properly  be  assigned  to  it. 

And  here,  at  its  very  origin,  we  find  an  element  at  work 
which  was  essential  to  progress,  and  without  which  the 
great  subsequent  influences  of  Arabian  and  Greek  writers 
would  have  been  powerless — the  element  of  Doubt.     Timidly 


*  '  D&8  I'ouverture  des  ^coles  du  moyen  kge  ce  titre  fut  donn^  a  tous  les  pro- 
fesseurs  charges  d'instruire  la  jeunesse.  Employ^  adjectivement,  il  servit  a  designer 
les  di verses  branches  de  leur  enseignement,  et  Ton  dit  la  theologie  scolastiqne* 
rhistoire  scolastique,  la  philosophie  fcolastique.  En  ce  sens  la  philosophie  scolas- 
tiqne est  la  philosophie  profess^e  dans  les  ^coles  du  moyen  Age.'  — Haueeau,  i.  7. 

t  Haureau,  i.  24. 
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as  this  potent  weapon  may  have  been  handled,  disguised  as 
scepticism  was  under  various  subterfuges,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  nevertheless  its  presence  is  unmistakable. 
Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  feeble  protest  against  Autho- 
rity, and  appealing  to  a  higher  wisdom  than  even  that  of  the 
Fathers,  it  secured  its  footing  in  the  domain  of  intelligence. 
The  invocation  of  Reason,  under  no  matter  what  disguise, 
is  only  the  confused  cry  of  Doubt.  Faith  has  no  need  of 
Reason.  If  such  aid  be  sought  it  can  only  be  to  satisfy  the 
unquiet  intellect  which  cannot  escape  doubts.  Scholasticism, 
as  we  have  said,  was  the  movement  of  the  intellect  to  justify 
by  Reason  several  of  the  dogmas  of  Faith.  Here  to  excuse 
was  to  accuse. 

In  assigning  this  position  to  Scotus  Erigena,  I  do  not  of 
course  mean  that  he  was  the  first  doubter  in  the  Christian 
empire,  nor  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  concealed  rationalist. 
Some  modem  historians  probably  need  the  correction  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Maurice ;  they  may  have  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  reading  modem  meanings  into  ancient 
texts  when  they  attribute  to  Erigena  a  rationalistic  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  under  any  interpretation  of  his  words,  there  is 
great  significance  in  the  fact  that  Erigena  could  write 
thus : — 

'  Thou  art  not  ignorant,'  says  the  master,  ^  that  I  think 
that  which  is  first  in  nature  is  of  greater  dignity  than  that 
which  is  first  in  time.'  '  This,'  says  the  disciple,  *  is  known 
to  almost  all.'  'We  have  learnt  further,'  says  the  master, 
'  that  Reason  is  first  in  nature,  and  Authority  in  time.  For 
although  nature  was  created  together  with  time.  Authority 
did  not  begin  to  exist  from  the  beginning  of  nature  and 
time.  But  Reason  has  arisen  with  nature  and  time  from 
the  beginning  of  things.  Reason  itself  teaches  this.  For 
Authority  no  doubt  hath  proceeded  from  Reason,  but  Reason 
not  by  any  means  from  Authority.  And  all  Authority 
which  is  not  approved  by  true  Reason  turns  out  to  be  weak. 
But  true  Reason,  seeing  that  it  stands  firm  and  immutable, 
protected  by  its  own  virtues,  needs  not  to  be  strengthened  by 
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any  confirmation  of  Authority.  True  Authority,  indeed, 
seems  nothing  but  Truth  united  by  the  power  of  Reason, 
and  transmitted  in  letters  by  the  holy  Fathers  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity.'  * 

M.  Guizot  cites  the  following  passages  also  from  Erigena : 
'We  must  not  adduce  the  opinions  of  the  holy  Fathers 
unless  when  necessary  to  strengthen  reasoning  in  the  eyes 
of  men  who,  unpractised  in  reasoning,  yield  rather  to 
Authority  than  to  Logic'  '  The  safety  of  faithful  souls 
consists  in  believing  that  which  there  is  reason  for  affirming, 
and  in  comprehending  that  which  there  is  reason  for 
believing.' 

It  is  possible,  nay  extremely  probable,  that  Erigena  may 
have  had  a  very  different  conception  from  that  which  his 
words  convey  to  our  minds.  '  The  ratio,'*  according  to 
Mr.  Maurice,  '  which  was  coeval  with  nature,  and  to  Tyhich 
all  things  in  time  are  secondary,  is  that  fixed  Purpose,  that 
Eternal  Reason  and  Order,  which  man's  reason  is  created  to 
investigate  and  perceive.  Authority  must  not  be  set  before 
this  Reason  precisely  because  it  is  the  result  of  a  Reason 
which  is  working  under  temporal  conditions,  though  this 
Authority  may  be  most  helpful  in  assisting  the  reason  of  any 
individual  man  in  his  efforts  to  break  loose  from  its  time 
boundaries,  and  to  enter  into  the  truth  of  which  it  is  in  search.' 

By  subtleties  like  these  Erigena  may  have  disguised 
from  himself  the  tendency  of  his  teaching,  but  the  instinct 
of  the  Church  was  not  thus  to  be  led  astray.  It  felt  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  Horus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  thus  rang 
the  tocsin :  '  There  have  reached  us  the  writings  of  a  certain 
vain  and  upstart  man,  who  disputing  on  the  questions  of 
prescience  and  predestination  by  the  aid,  as  he  boasts,  of 
purely  human  and  philosophic  reasonings,  has  dared,  without 
adducing  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers,  to 
afl&rm  certain  things,  as  if  they  were  to  be  accepted  on  the 
sole  strength  of  his  presumptuous  assertion.  .  .  Nevertheless, 


!'" 


*  Cited  by  Maurice:  Medicevdl  Philosophy,  1859,  p.  63. 
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as  we  hear,  this  man  is  admired  by  many  a  one  learned  and 
versed  in  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  and  who  by  his  vain  and 
pernicious  eloquence  so  subjugates  his  auditors,  that  they  no 
longer  humbly  submit  themselves  to  the  divine  Scriptures, 
nor  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  but  prefer  to  foUow  his 
fantastic  reveries.'  "^ 

Erigena  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  those  who  sought 
a  rational  basis,  however  narrow,  for  their  convictions.  This 
idea  once  suggested  could  not  be  disregarded.  The  Church 
thundered  against  it ;  but  the  very  echoes  of  that  thunder 
only  aroused  a  more  wide-spread  and  prolonged  attention  to 
the  idea.  The  pretension  of  Reason  once  asserted  was  too 
gratifying  to  the  intellect  not  to  find  large  acceptance. 
Erigena  might  be  silenced ;  Berengarius  was  silenced ;  but 
Roscellinus  appeared,  and  after  him,  with  greater  energy  and 
immense  effect,  Abelard.  Even  Anselm,  the  saintly  arch- 
bishop, helped  the  good  cause  in  an  indirect  way :  he  con- 
secrated the  privileges  of  Reason  by  showing  the  harmony 
between  Reason  and  Faith. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  Monologium,  Anselm  tells  us 
that  his  brethren  frequently  requested  him  to  set  down  in 
writing  the  ideas  he  had  communicated  to  them  in  conversa- 
tion. '  They  begged  me  to  borrow  no  important  argument 
from  Scripture,  but  to  employ  the  ordinary  arguments  such 
as  might  be  intelligible  to  all,  to  remain  faithful  to  the  rules  of 
simple  debate,  seeking  no  other  proof  than  such  as  resulted 
necessarily  from  the  logical  sequence  of  evidence.'  He  con- 
sented ;  yet  he  declared  that  in  his  work  he  has  advanced 
nothing  which  is  not  scrupulously  accordant  with  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  principally  St.  Augustin.  The  dread  of  heresy, 
natural  to  such  a  man,  is  visible  throughout;  and  at  the 
close  of  his  invocation,  which  forms  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Prosologium,  he  says  :  '  I  do  not  attempt,  O  Lord,  to  penetrate 
thy  profundity,  because  in  no  sense  can  I  compare  with  it  my 
intellect;  but  I  do  desire  to  comprehend  thy  truth,   even 

*  Bishops  in  the  ninth  century  seem  to  have  been  as  powerful  in  debate  as 
bishops  in  the  nineteenth. 
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though  imperfectly,  that  truth  which  my  heart  believes  and 
cherishes.  For  I  seek  not  to  comprehend  in  order  to 
believe,  but  I  believe  in  order  to  comprehend.  I  believe 
because  if  I  did  not  believe  I  should  never  comprehend.'  "^ 

Faith  was  the  regent  of  his  philosophy.  Human  reason 
being  incompetent  to  reach  the  heights  of  Revelation,  the 
idea  of  disputing  on  any  revealed  doctriues  was  culpable 
temerity.  The  function  of  reason  was  to  explain,  not  to 
dispute,  the  dogmas  accredited  by  the  Church.  Hence  the 
sub-title  of  his  celebrated  treatise  Prosologium  (in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  a  priori  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God 
in  terms  scarcely  distinguished  from  those  subsequently  used 
by  Descartes)  runs  thus  :  seu  fides  quoerens  intelledum.f 

Nevertheless,  it  is  noticeable  that  Anselm  always  appeals 
to  evidence  and  demonstration,  not  to  authorities.  It  is  in 
this  that  he  is  distinguished  from  the  orthodox  conservative 
minds  of  his  age.  The  insurgent  mind  of  Abelard  took  up 
the  same  position,  but  with  more  emphasis  and  ostentation. 
Him  we  may  now  consider  more  closely. 


I  i 
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§  III. .  Abelaed. 

The  name  of  Abelard  has  been  immortalised  by  association 
with  that  of  a  noble  woman.  It  is  because  Heloise  loved 
him,  that  posterity  feels  interested  in  him.  M.  Michelet 
indeed  thinks  that  to  Abelard  she  owes  her  fame :  *  without 
his  misfortunes  she  would  have  remained  obscure,  imheard 
of; '  and  in  one  sense  this  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  true  that, 

*  'Nequeenim  quaero  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  inteUigam.  Nam  et 
hoc  credo,  quia  nisi  credidero,  non  intelligam.'  And  in  his  Epistles,  he  says, 
•  Christianus  per  fidem  debet  ad  intellectum  proficere,  non  per  intellectum  ad  fidem 
accedere,  aut  si  intelligere  non  valet,  a  fide  recedere.' 

t  The  Prosologium,  with  the  little  tract  in  which  Gaunilon  pointed  out  the 
fundamental  error  of  Anselm  in  concluding  that  whatever  was  true  of  ideas  must 
be  true  of  realities,  and  Anselm's  reply,  are  among  the  rare  scholastic  works 
which,  as  far  as  my  experience  extends,  a  modern  can  read  with  the  same  pleasure 
as  he  would  read  any  recent  metaphysical  treatise.  They  are  subtle  without  being 
frivolous  or  wearisome.  A  translation  of  all  three,  together  with  the  Monologium, 
may  be  found  in  Bouchitte  :  Le  Rationalisme  Chretien  a  la  fin  du  XI*  siecle. 
Paris,  1842. 
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without  her  love,  Abelard  would  have  long  ago  ceased  to 
inspire  any  interest :  for  his  was  essentially  a  shallow, 
selfish  nature.  His  popularity  was  rapid,  loud,  and  scanda- 
lous. He  was  fitted  for  it,  lived  for  it.  But  many  a  greater 
name  has  faded  from  the  memories  of  men ;  many  a  once 
noisy  reputation  fails  to  awaken  a  single  echo  in  posterity. 
Apart  from  the  consecration  of  passion  and  misfortune,  there 
is  little  in  his  life  to  excite  our  sympathy.  Viewed  in 
connection  with  Heloise  he  must  always  interest  us ;  viewed 
away  from  her,  he  presents  the  figure  of  a  quick,  vivacious, 
unscrupulous,  intensely  vain  Frenchman.  But,  in  several 
respects,  he  represents  the  philosophic  struggle  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  and  in  this  light  we  may  consider  him. 

He  was  bom  in  Brittany  in  1079,  of  a  noble  family, 
named  Berenger.  The  name  of  Abelard  came  to  him  later. 
His  master  laughingly  noticed  his  superficial  manner  of 
passing  over  some  studies,  filled  as  he  was  with  others,  and 
said,  '  When  a  dog  is  well  filled,  he  can  do  no  more  than 
lick  the  bacon.'  The  word  to  lick,  in  the  corrupt  Latin  of 
that  day,  was  hajare,  and  Bajolardus  became  the  cognomen 
of  this  '  bacon-licking  student '  among  his  comrades,  which 
he  converted  into  Hahelardus,  '  se  vantant  ainsi  de  posseder 
ce  qu'on  Taccusait  de  ne  pouvoir  prendre.'"^  In  the  ancient 
writers  the  name  is  variously  spelled,  as  Abailardus,  Abaiel- 
ardus,  Abaulardus,  Abbajalarius,  Baalaurdus,  Belardus,  and 
in  French  as  Abeillard,  Abayelard,  Abalard,  Abaulard, 
Abaalary,  Allebart,  Abulard,  Beillard,  Baillard,  Balard,  and 
even  Esbaillart;  which  variations  seem  to  imply  that  the 
old  French  writers  were  as  accurate  in  their  spelling  of  their 
countrymen's  names  as  their  descendants  are  in  spelling 
English  and  German  names. 

Abelard's  father  joined  to  his  knightly  accomplishments 
a  taste  for  literature,  as  literature  was  then  understood; 

*  Charles  de  Remusat:  AUlard,  Paris,  1845,  i.  13.  This  valuaLle  monograph 
contains  the  fullest  biography  of  Abelard  and  the  best  analysis  of  his  works  yet 
published.  Indeed,  before  M.  Cousin  published  the  works  of  Abelard,  in  1836, 
every  account  of  the  philosophy  of  this  thinker  was  necessarily  meagre  and 
erroneous. 
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and  this  taste  became  so  dominant  in  the  mind  of  the 
youth,  that  he  renoimced  the  career  of  arms  altogether  for 
that  of  learning.  Dialectics  was  the  great  science  of  that 
day,  almost  rivalling  in  importance  the  Theology  which  it 
served  and  disturbed  by  turns.  It  was  an  exercise  of 
intellectual  ingenuity,  for  which  this  youth  manifested 
surprising  aptitude.  He  travelled  through  various  provinces 
disputing  with  all  comers,  like  a  knight-errant  of  philosophy, 
urged  thereto  by  the  goading  desire  of  notoriety.  This 
love  of  notoriety  was  his  curse  through  life.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  came  to  Paris,  hoping  there  to  find  a  fitting 
opportunity  of  display — an  arena  for  his  powers  as  a  dispu- 
tant. He  attended  the  lectures  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
the  most  renowned  master  of  disputation,  to  whom  students 
flocked  from  all  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  new  pupil  soon 
excited  attention.  The  beauty  of  his  person,  the  easy  grace 
of  his  manner,  his  marvellous  aptitude  for  learning,  and 
still  more  marvellous  facility  of  expression,  soon  distinguished 
him  from  the  rest.  The  master  grew  proud  of  his  pupil, 
loved  him  through  this  pride,  and  doubtless  looked  on  him 
as  a  successor.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  pupil 
so  quick  at  learning  did  not  sit  there  merely  to  learn ;  he 
was  .waiting  for  some  good  opportunity  of  display,  waiting 
to  attack  his  venerable  master,  whose  secret  strength  and 
weakness  he  had  discovered.  The  opportunity  came ;  he 
rose  up,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  students  provoked 
William  of  Champeaux  to  discussion,  harassed,  and  finally 
vanquished  him.  Eage  and  astonishment  agitated  the 
students ;  rage  and  terror  the  master.  The  students  were 
indignant  because  they  clearly  saw  Abelard's  motive. 

Abelard  dates  the  origin  of  all  his  woes  from  this  occasion, 
when  he  created  enmities  which  pursued  him  through  life ; 
and,  with  a  sophistication  common  to  such  natures,  he 
attributes  the  enmities  to  envy  at  his  ability,  instead  of  to 
the  real  causes,  namely  his  inordinate  vanity  and  selfishness. 
For  a  time  indeed  the  rupture  with  his  master  seemed 
successful.     Although  only  two-and-twenty  years  of  age  he 
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established  a  school  of  philosophy  at  Melun,  which  became 
nnmerously  attended,  and  spread  his  name  far  and  wide. 
Emboldened  by  success,  he  removed  his  school  still  nearer  to 
Paris — to  Corbeil — in  order,  as  he  frankly  tells  us,  that  he 
might  be  more  importunate  to  his  old  master.  But  his  rival 
was  still  powerful,  aged  in  science  and  respect.  Intense 
application  was  necessary,  and  in  the  struggle  Abelard's 
overtasked  energies  gave  way.  He  was  commanded  by  the 
physicians  to  shut  up  his  school,  and  retire  into  the  coimtry 
for  repose  and  fresh  air. 

In  two  years  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  saw  with  delight 
that  his  reputation  had  not  been  weakened  by  absence,  but 
that  on  the  contrar}'  his  scholars  were  more  eager  than  ever. 
His  old  antagonist,  William  of  Champeaux,  had  renounced 
the  world,  and  retired  to  a  cloister,  where  he  opened  the 
school  of  Saint- Victor,  afterwards  so  celebrated.  His  great 
reputation,  although  suffering  from  Abelard's  attacks,  drew 
crowds.  One  day,  when  the  audience  was  most  numerous, 
he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  Abelard  among  the 
students,  come,  as  he  said,  to  learn  rhetoric.  William  was 
troubled,  but  continued  his  lecture.  Abelard  was  silent 
until  the  question  of  '  Universals '  was  brought  forward, 
and  then  suddenly  changing  from  a  disciple  to  an  antagonist, 
he  harassed  the  old  man  with  such  rapidity  and  unex- 
pectedness of  assault  that  William  confessed  himself  de- 
feated, and  retracted  his  opinion.  That  retractation  was  the 
death  of  his  influence.  His  audience  rapidly  dwindled.  No 
one  would  listen  to  the  minor  points  of  Dialectics  from  one 
who  confessed  himself  beaten  on  the  cardinal  point  of  all. 
The  disciples  passed  over  to  the  victor.  When  the  combat 
is  fierce  between  two  lordly  stags,  the  hinds  stand  quietly 
by,  watching  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  if  their  former 
lord  and  master,  once  followed  and  respected,  is  worsted, 
they  all  without  hesitation  pass  over  to  the  conqueror,  and 
henceforth  follow  him.  Abelard's  school  became  acknow- 
ledged as  pre-eminent ;  and,  as  if  to  give  his  triumph  greater 
emphasis,   the  professor  to  whom  William  of  Champeaux 
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had  resigned  his  chair  was  either  so  intimidated  by  Abelard's 
audacity,  or  so  subjugated  by  his  ability,  that  he  offered  his 
chair  to  Abelard,  and  ranged  himself  among  the  disciples. 

Abelard  was  not  content  even  with  this  victory.  Although 
undisputed  master  in  dialectics,  he  could  not  hear  of  any 
other  teaeher  without  envy.  A  certain  Anselm  taught 
Theology  at  Laon  with  immense  success;  and  this  was 
enough  to  trouble  Abelard's  repose  ;  accordingly  to  Laon  he 
went,  ridiculed  Anselm's  style,  laughed  at  the  puerile 
admiration  of  the  scholars,  and  offered  to  surpass  the  master 
in  the  explanation  of  Scripture.  The  scholars  first  laughed, 
then  listened,  and  admired.  Abelard  departed,  having 
excited  anarchy  in  the  school,  and  anguish  in  the  heart  of 
the  old  man. 

His  career,  at  this  period,  was  brilliant.     His  reputation 
had  risen  above  that  of  every  living  man.     His  eloquence 
and   subtlety  charmed   hundreds   of  serious    students,  who 
thronged  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  cathedral  in  ceaseless 
disputation,  thinking  more  of  success  in  dispute  than  of  the 
truths  involved.     M.  Guizot  estimates  these  students  at  not 
less  than  five  thousand- of  course  not  all  at  the  same  time. 
Amidst  these  crowds,  Abelard  might  be  seen  moving  with 
imposing  haughtiness  of  carriage,  not  without  the  careless 
indolence   which    success    had    given;    handsome,    manly, 
gaUant-looking,  the  object  of  incessant  admiration.      His' 
songs  were  sung  in  the  streets,  his  arguments  were  repeated 
in   cloisters.      The   multitude   reverentially   made   way   for 
him  as  he  passed ;  and  from  behind  their  window-curtains 
peeped  the  curious  eyes  of  women.     His  name  was  carried 
to  every  city  in  Europe.     The  Pope  sent  hearers  to  him. 
He  reigned,  and  he  reigned  alone.^ 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  charms  and  helpless  position 
of  Heloise  attracted  his  vanity  and  selfishness.  He  resolved 
to  seduce  her ;  resolved  it,  as  he  confesses,  after  mature 
deliberation.     He   thought   she  would   be  an  easy  victim; 

♦  '  Cum  jam  me  solum  in  mundo  superesse  philosophum  sestimarem  '—Epist  i 
p.  9.  -^    ' 
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and  he  who  had  lived  in  abhorrence  of  libertinage— «cor<orum 
immunditiam  semper  ahhorreham-Mi  that  he  had  now  at- 
tained such  a  position  that  he  might  indulge  himself  with 
impunity.     We  are  not  here  attributing  hypothetic  scoun- 
dreUsm  to  Abelard ;   we  are  but  repeating  his  own  state- 
ments.    '1  thought,  too,'  he  adds,  Hhat  I  should  the  more 
easily  gain  the  girl's  consent,  knowing  as  I  did  to^how  great 
a  degree  she  both  possessed  learning  and  loved  it.'     He  tells 
us  how  he   '  sought   an  opportunity  of  bringing  her  into 
famHiar  and  daily  intercourse  with  me,  and  so  drawing  her 
the  more  easily  to  consent  to  my  wishes.     With  this  view  I 
made  a  proposal  to  her  uncle,  through  certain  of  his  friends, 
that  he  should  receive  me  as  an  inmate  of  his  house,  which 
was  very  near  to  my  school,  on  whatever  terms  of  remuneration 
he  chose ;  alleging  as  my  reason  that  I  found  the  care  of  a 
household   an   impediment  to   study,   and  its   expense   too 
burdensome.'     The  uncle,  Fulbert,  was  prompted  by  avarice, 
and  the  prospect   of  gaining  instruction   for  his  niece,  to 
consent.     He  committed  her  entirely  to  Abelard's  charge, 
^in  order  that  whenever  I  should  be  at  leisure  from  the 
school,  whether  by   day   or  by   night,   I   might  take   the 
trouble  of  instructing  her ;  and  should  I  find  her  negligent, 
use   forcible   compulsion.      Hereupon   I  wondered    at    the 
man's  excessive  simplicity,  with  no  less  amazement  than  if 
I  had  beheld  him  entrust  a  lamb  to  the  care  of  a  famishing 
wolf;  for  in  thus  placing  the  girl  in  my  hands  for  me  not 
only  to  teach,  but  to  use  forcible  coercion,  what  did  he  do 
but  give  full  liberty  to  my  desires,  and  offer  the  opportunity, 
even  had  it  not  been  sought,  seeing  that,  should  enticement 
fail,  I  might  use  threats  and   stripes  in   order  to  subdue 

her?'* 

The  crude  brutality  of  this  confession  would  induce  us  to 
suppose  it  was  a  specimen  of  that  strange  illusion  which 
often  makes  reflective  and  analytic  minds  believe  that  their 
enthusiasm  and  passions  were  calculations,  had  we  not 
sufficient  evidence,  throughout  Abelard's  life,  of  his  intense 

*  Epist.  i. 
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selfishness  and  voracious  vanity.  History  has  no  other 
such  example  of  passionate  devotion  filling  the  mind  of  a 
woman  for  a  dialectician.  It  was  dialectics  he  taught  her ; 
since  he  could  teach  her  nothing  else.  She  was  a  much 
better  scholar  than  he  ;  in  many  respects  better  read.  She 
was  perfect  mistress  of  Latin,  and  knew  enough  Greek  and 
Hebrew  to  form  the  basis  of  her  future  proficiency.  He 
knew  nothing  of  Greek  or  Hebrew,  although  all  his  bio- 
graphers, except  M.  Eemusat,  assume  that  he  knew  them 
both  :  M.  Michelet  even  asserting  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  did  then  know  them.*  In  the  study  of  arid  dialectics, 
then,  must  we  imagine  Abelard  and  Heloise  thrown  together ; 
and,  in  the  daily  communion  of  their  minds,  passion  ripened, 
steeped  in  that  vague,  dream-like,  but  intense  delight, 
produced  by  the  contact  of  great  intelligences ;  and,  as  the 
Spanish  translator  of  her  letters  says,  '  buscando  siempre 
con  pretexto  del  estudio  los  parages  mas  retirados' — they 
sought  in  the  still  air  and  countenance  of  delightful  studies 
a  solitude  more  exquisite  than  any  society.  *The  books 
were  open  before  us,'  says  Abelard,  *  but  we  talked  more  of 
love  than  philosophy,  and  kisses  were  more  frequent  than 
sentences.'  f 

In  spite  of  the  prudential  necessity  for  keeping  this 
intrigue  secret,  Abelard's  truly  French  vanity  overcame 
his  prudence.  He  had  written  love-songs  to  Heloise ;  and, 
with  the  egotism  of  a  bad  poet  and  indelicate  lover,  he  was 
anxious  for  these  songs  to  be  read  by  other  eyes  besides 
those  for  whom  they  were  composed;  anxious  that  other 
men  should  know  his  conquest.  His  songs  were  soon 
bandied  about  the  streets.     All  Paris  was  in  the  secret  of 


*  He  knew  a  few  terms  current  in  the  theological  literature  of  the  day,  but  had 
he  known  more,  his  ostentatious  vanity  would  have  exhibited  the  knowledge  on  all 
occasions.  He  expressly  declares,  moreover,  that  he  was  forced  to  read  Greek 
authors  in  Latin  versions.  See  Cousin's  edition  of  the  (Euvres  Inedites,  p.  43  ; 
also  Dialectica,  p.  200,  where  the  non-existence  of  Latin  versions  is  given  as  the 
reason  of  his  ignorance  of  what  Aristotle  says  in  his  Physics  and  Metaphysics. 

t  Epist.  i.  p.  11.  He  adds,  with  his  usual  crudity  :  '  Et  saepius  ad  sinus  quam 
ad  libros  reducebantur  manus.' 
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his  intrigue.  That  which  a  delicate  lover,  out  of  delicacy, 
and  a  sensible  lover,  out  of  prudence,  would  have  hidden 
from  the  world,  this  coxcomb  suffered  to  be  profaned  by 
being  bawled  from  idle  and  indifTerent  mouths.* 

At  length  even  Fulbert  became  aware  of  what  was  passing 
under  hit  roof.     A  separation  took  place ;  but  the  lovers 
continued  to  meet  in  secret.     Heloise  soon  found  herself 
pregnant,   and    Abelard    arranged   for    her    an    escape   to 
Brittany,   where    she    resided  with    his    sister,   and    gave 
birth  to   a   son.     When  Fulbert  heard   of  her  flight,  he 
was   frantic  with  rage.      Abelard   came   cringing  to  him, 
imploring  pardon,  recaUing  to  him  how  the  greatest  men 
had  been  cast  down  by  women,  accused  himself  of  treachery, 
and  offered  the  reparation  of  marriage  provided  it  were  kept 
secret ;  because  his  marriage,  if  made  known,  would  be  an 
obstacle  to  his  rising  in  the  Church,  and  the  mitre  akeady 
glimmered  before   his  ambitious   eyes.     Fulbert   consented. 
But  Heloise,  with  womanly  self-abnegation,  would  not  con- 
sent.    She  would  not  rob  the  world  of  its  greatest  luminary. 
'  I  should  hate  this  marriage,'  she  exclaimed,  '  because  it 
would  be  an  opprobrium  and  a  calamity.'     She  recalled  to 
Abelard  various  passages  in  Scripture  and  ancient  writers, 
in  which  wives  are  accursed,  pointing  out  to  him  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  for  him  to  consecrate  himself  to  philo- 
sophy unless  he  were  free  :  how  could  he  study  amid  the 
noises  of  children  and  domestic  troubles  of  a  household  ?— 
how  much  more  honourable  it  would  be  for  her  to  sacrifice 
herself  to  him !     She  would  be  his  concubine.     The  more 
she  humiliated  herself  for  him  the   greater  would  be  her 
claims  upon  his  love ;  and  thus  she  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
his  advancement,  no  impediment  to  the  free  development  of 

his  genius. 

'  I  call  God  to  witness,'  she  vnrote  many  years  afterwards, 

-  »  That  this  vanity  and  indelicacy  are  eminently  French,  though  unhappily  not 
exclusively  French,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  life  and 
literature  of  that  remarkable  people.  This  national  peculiarity  had  not  escaped 
the  piercing  gaze  and  healthy  instincts  of  Molierb,  who  has  an  admirable  passage 
on  it :  see  Amolphe  s  monologue,  act  iii.  scene  iii.  of  L'^ole  des  Femnus, 
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*  that  if  Augustus,  the  emperor  of  the  world,  had  deemed  me 
worthy  of  his  hand,  and  would  have  given  me  the  universe 
for  a  throne,  the  name  of  your  concubine  would  have  been 
more  glorious  to  me  than  that  of  his  empress  :  carius  mihi 
et  dignius  videretur  tua  did  meretrix  quam  illius  imperatrix.' 

Gladly  would  Abelard  have  profited  by  this  sublime  passion; 
but  he  was  a  coward,  and  his  heart  trembled  before  Fulbert. 
He  therefore  endeavoured  to  answer  her  arguments ;  and  she, 
finding  that  his  resolution  was  fixed — a  resolution  which  he 
very  characteristically  calls  a  bit  of  stupidity,  meam  stultitiam 
— burst  into  tears,  and  consented  to  the  marriage,  which  was 
performed  with  all  secrecy.  Fulbert  and  his  servants,  how- 
ever, in  violation  of  their  oath,  divulged  the  secret.  Where- 
upon Heloise  boldly  denied  that  she  was  married.  The 
scandal  became  great ;  but  she  persisted  in  her  denials,  and 
Fulbert  drove  her  from  the  house  with  reproaches.  Abelard 
removed  her  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil,  where  she  assumed 
the  monastic  dress,  though  without  taking  the  veil.  Abelard 
furtively  visited  her.-^  Meanwhile  Fulbert's  suspicions  were 
roused,  lest  this  seclusion  in  the  nunnery  should  be  but  the 
first  step  to  her  taking  the  veil,  and  so  ridding  Abelard  of 
all  impediment.  Those  were  violent  and  brutal  times,  but 
the  vengeance  of  Fulbert  startled  even  the  Paris  of  those 
days  with  horror.  With  his  friends  and  accomplices  he 
surprised  Abelard  sleeping,  and  there  inflicted  that  atrocious 
mutilation,  which  Origen  in  a  moment  of  religious  frenzy 
inflicted  on  himself. 

In  shame  and  anguish  Abelard  sought  the  refuge  of  a 
cloister.  He  became  a  monk.  But  the  intense  selfishness 
of  the  man  would  not  permit  him  to  renounce  the  world 
without  also  forcing  Heloise  to  renounce  it.  Obedient  to 
his  commands,  she  took  the  veil ;  thus  once  again  sacrificing 
herself  to  him  whom  she  had  accepted  as  a  husband  with 
unselfish  regret,  and  whom  she  abandoned  in  trembling,  to 

*  He  adds,  *  Nosti  .  .  .  quid  ibi  tecum  mea  libidinis  egerit  intemperantia  in 
quadam  etiam  parte  ipsius  refectorii.  Nosti  id  impudentissim^  tunc  actum  esse  in 
tam  reverendo  loco  et  summae  Virgini  consecrate.'— -E^pw^.  v.  p.  69. 
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devote  herself  henceforth  without  hope,  without  faith,  without 
love,  to  her  divine  husband. 

The  gates  of  the  convent  closed  for  ever  on  that  noble 
woman  whose  story  continues  one  of  pure  heroism  to  the 
last;  but  we   cannot  pause  to  narrate   it  here.     With  her 
disappearance,  the  great  interest  in  Abelard  disappears  ;  we 
shall  not  therefore  detaH  the  various  episodes  of  his  subse- 
quent career,  taken  up  for   the  most  part  with  quarrels- 
first  with  the  monks,  whose  dissoluteness  he  reproved,  next 
with  theologians,  whose  hatred  he  roused  by  the  '  heresy '  of 
reasoning.     He  was  condemned  publicly  to  retract;  he  was 
persecuted  as   a  heretic;    he   had  ventured  to    introduce 
Kationalism,— or  the  explanation  of  the  dogmas  of  faith  by 
Eeason,— and  he  suffered,  as  men  always  suffer  for  novelties 
of  doctrine.     He  founded  the  convent  of  Paraclete,  of  which 
Heloise  was  the  first  abbess,  and  on  the  21st  of  April,  1142, 
he  expired,  aged  sixty-three.     '  H  vecut  dans  I'angoisse  et 
mourut  dans  Thumiliation,'  says  M.  de  Remusat,  '  mais  il 
eut  de  la  gloire  et  il  fut  aime.' 

There  are  two  points  of  view  under  which  the  teachings  of 
Abelard  are  of  interest  to  us.  The  first  is  his  attempt  to 
emancipate  Eeason ;  the  second  his  attempt  to  disengage 
the  doctrine  of  Nominalism  from  the  heretical  disgrace 
under  which  it  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  Eoscellinus. 

Carrying  out  more  boldly  and  more  effectively  the  prin- 
ciple started  by  Erigena,  he  brought  forward  Logic  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  great  arena  of  theological  debate. 
l^onii  in  ccelum  os  suum,  says  St.  Bernard,  with  indignation, 
writing  to  the  Pope,  et  scrutatur  alta  Dei,     It  was  a  dan- 
gerous and  damnable  imprudence ;  and  drew  on  him  from 
St.  Bernard  this  terrible  accusation :  transgreditur  fines  quos 
posuerunt  patres  nostri ;  to  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  set 
by  our  forefathers  is,  in  aU  ages  and  in  all  nations,  to  have 
braved  the  reprobation  of  the  timid  and  the  old.     Abelard 

braved  it. 

Supported,   as   he   thought,   by   thousands   of   partisans, 
Abelard  assumed  an  attitude  of  offence,  almost  of  disdain. 
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Unconscious  of  his  real  danger,  he  published  the  substance 
of  his  Lectures  in  a  work  called  Introdudio  ad  Theologiam, 
in  which  he  undertook  to  demonstrate  by  Eeason  the  dogmas 
of  Faith,  and  promulgated  the  then  audacious  opinion,  that 
all  dogmas  should  be  presented  under  a  rational  form.  That 
this  was  very  far  from  being  acceptable,  may  be  read  not 
only  in  his  condemnation,  but  also  in  the  passage  of  his 
Dialectica,  where  he  says  that  his  rivals  declared  it  not  per- 
missible in  a  Christian  to  treat  even  of  Dialectics,  because 
Dialectics  was  not  only  incapable  of  instructing  any  one  in 
the  faith,  but  disturbed  and  destroyed  faith  by  the  complica- 
tion of  its  arguments.^ 

This  commencement,  feeble  though  it  may  have  been, 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  speculation.  The 
struggle  of  Eeason  against  Authority,  which  was  reopened 
by  Abelard,  has  not  yet  closed.  '  My  disciples,'  he  says  in 
his  Introduction,  'asked  me  for  arguments  drawn  from 
philosophy  such  as  reason  demanded,  begging  me  to  instruct 
them  that  they  might  understand  and  not  merely  repeat 
what  was  taught  them ;  since  no  one  can  believe  anything 
imtil  he  has  first  understood  it ;  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  preach 
to  others  what  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  understand.' 

Not  content  with  this  revolutionary  principle,  Abelard 
further  'trangressed  the  limits  of  his  forefathers'  by  the 
composition  of  the  treatise  Sic  et  Non,f  the  object  of  which 
was  to  cite  the  passages  of  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  pro 
and  con.  upon  every  important  topic :  this  collocation  of 
contradictory  statements  given  by  the  highest  possible 
authorities  was  meant,  as  Abelard  distinctly  informs  us, 
to  train  the  mind  to  vigorous  and  healthy  doubt,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  injimction,  '  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.'  '  Dubitando  enim  ad  inquisi- 
tionem  venimus;   inquirendo  veritatem  percipimus;  juxta 


*  Bialectica,  p.  434. 

t  It  is  printed  in  Cousin's  edition,  but  with  omissions.  The  entire  work  was 
published  in  Germany,  1841,  under  this  title:  Petri  Abadardi  Sic  et Non ;  primum 
integrum  cdiderunt  E,  L.  Henke  et  G.  8.  Lindenkohl. 
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quod  et  Yeritas  ipsa  Qucerite,  inquit,  invenietis  j  pulsate,  et 
aperietur  vohis,'*  Whatever  his  intention  may  have  been, 
the  result  of  such  a  work  was  clearly  foreseen  by  theological 
teachers,  who  regarded  doubt  as  damnable,  and  would  not 
tolerate  it  under  the  plausible  aspects  of  intellectual  gym- 
nastics, or  the  love  of  seeking  for  truth.  But  theologians 
were  unable  to  arrest  the  development  of  speculation.  Doubt 
began ;  disputation  waxed  stronger  ;  logic  played  like  lambent 
flame  around  the  most  sacred  subjects  ;  Scholasticism  entered 
every  city  in  Europe,  and  filled  it  with  subtle  disputants. 

During  the  centuries  which  succeeded,  the  question  of 
Nominalism  was  constantly  in  debate ;  and  beside  it  many 
others  so  remote,  and,  to  modem  apprehensions,  so  frivolous, 
that  few  historians  boast  of  more  than  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  mediseval  philosophy,  and  few  mention  it  without 
scorn.  To  name  but  one  topic,  what  does  the  reader  think 
of  a  debate  utrum  Deus  intelligat  omnia  alia  a  se  per  ideas 
eorum,  an  aliter  ?  What  does  he  think  of  men  wasting  their 
enero-ies  in  trying  to  convince  each  other  of  the  true  process 
by  which  God  conceived  ideas — discussing,  with  ardour  and 
unmisgiving  ingenuity,  topics  which  are  necessarily  beyond 
all  possible  demonstration?  Nevertheless,  absurd  as  such 
discussions  were,  they  have  found,  even  in  modern  times, 
legitimate  successors;  and  the  laborious  futility  of  the 
Schoolmen  has  been  rivalled  by  the  laborious  futility  of 
the  German  metaphysicians. 


§  TV.    The   Great  Dispute. 

The  second  point  to  which  Abelard  calls  our  attention,  is 
the  dispute  which  agitated  the  schools  during  the  whole 
Middle  Ages,  the  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  Genera  and 
Species,  which  M.  Remusat  truly  says  is  the  longest,  most 
animated,  and  certainly  the  most  abstract  controversy,  that 
has  ever  agitated  the  human  mind,  and  the  one  which  now 

*  Page  17  of  the  edition  last  named. 
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seems  the  least  likely  to  have  interested  men  so  deeply.  The 
secret  of  this  interest  is  the  theological  bearing  which  the 
question  early  received.  It  had  been  debated  in  Greece  as 
an  abstract  question.  It  was  now  debated  as  one  deeply 
implicating  the  dogmas  of  Faith. 

M.  Cousin  is  guilty  of  but  a  slight  exaggeration,  when  he 
says  that  the  whole  Scholastic  Philosophy  issued  out  of  a 
phrase  in  Porphyry,  as  interpreted  by  Boethius.  This  is  the 
passage  in  Boethius :  *  The  object  of  Porphyry  in  this  work, 
is  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  easy  understanding  of  the 
Predicaments,  by  treating  of  the  five  things  or  words 
(tractando  de  quinque  rebus  vel  vocibus),  namely,  genus, 
species,  difference,  property  and  accident ;  the  knowledge  of 
which  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Predicaments.'  By  the 
phrase  rehus  vel  vocihus,  he  was  understood  to  signify  that 
things  and  words  were  mutually  convertible,  to  discourse  of 
one  was  to  discourse  of  the  other.  But  is  this  so  ?  Does  the 
word  Genus,  or  the  word  Species,  represent  an  actual  some- 
thing which  exists  objectively,  or  is  it  merely  a  name  which 
designates  a  certain  collection  of  individual  things  ?  Centuries 
had  passed  without  any  one  perceiving  more  than  a  gramma- 
tical or  logical  importance  in  the  alternative.  '  On  ne 
I'entrevit  guere  qu'au  milieu  du  onzieme  siecle.  Mais  a  peine 
livre  a  Texamen  les  deux  solutions  contraires  qu'il  presentait 
se  partag^rent  les  esprits ;  et  bientot,  agite  en  tons  sens  et 
feconde  a  la  fois  par  la  temerite  et  par  la  sagesse,  il  en 
sortit  a  la  fin  du  onzieme  siecle,  et  surtout  au  commencement 
du  douzi^me,  la  philosophie  scolastique  dans  toute  son 
originalite  et  sa  grandeur.'^ 

Eoscellinus,  whose  name  has  descended  to  us  as  the  first 
advocate  and  martyr  of  Nominalism,  but  of  whose  opinions 
we  have  only  the  reports  of  adversaries,  may  have  held  the 
extreme  opinion,  which  is  attributed  to  him,  namely,  that 
Universals  were  only  names;  he  certainly  denied  their 
objective  existence,  denied  that  there  existed  a  thing  *  colour,' 


.1 
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apart    from  coloured  things,  a  thing,  '  animal,'  apart  from 
animals,  and  denied  that  there  was  any  real  existence  which 
was  not  an  individual.     When  I  say  that  Eoscellinus  may 
have   held   the   opinion   attributed  to   him,    I   wish   to   be 
imderstood  as  speaking  doubtfrdly,  because  although  it  seems 
almost  inconceivable  that  an  acute  mind  could  believe  in  so 
crude  an  opinion,  which  implies  that  names  are  mere  breath, 
flatus  vocis,  and  not  also  signs  of  ideas  ;  and  this  difficulty  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  have  not  his  words  whereby 
to  judge  him,  but  only  the  language  adversaries  put  into  his 
mouth ;  nevertheless,  the  history  of  Philosophy  abounds  in 
instances  of  even  acute  minds  being  thoroughly  subjugated 
by  verbal  distinctions,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Eoscellinus, 
in  seeing  the  error  of  Eealism,  saw  nothing  more  than  names 
in  general  terms,  and  overlooked  the  fact  that  these  names 
stood  for  general  ideas.     Unless  he  did  overlook  this,  the 
modification  of  Nominalism  which  Abelard  introduced,  and 
which  has  since  been  known  as  the  third  opinion  on  the 
question,  and  named  Conceptualism  (a  purely  verbal  modifi- 
cation), is  a  mere  subterfuge. 

Those  who  believed  with  Plato,  that  general  terms  had 
correspondent  objective  existence,  might  have  more  readily 
listened  to  the  Aristotelian  refutation,  and  the  more 
willingly  acquiesced  in  the  logic  of  Eoscellinus,  which 
reduced  general  terms  to  mere  names,  had  there  not  been  a 
vista  of  heresy  in  this  argument.  Eoscellinus,  with  un- 
hesitating logic,  showed  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity  were  incompatible  with  the  unity  of  real  existences  : 
either  the  three  persons  existed  separately  and  individually, 
and  were  one  only  in  name,  having  a  common  resemblance 
of  nature ;  or  else  the  three  persons  form  but  one  God ;  in 
which  case  God  exists  alone,  without  distinction  of  persons. 

That  such  a  conclusion  should  startle  the  world,  and  call 
forth  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  will  surprise  no  one. 
Eoscellinus  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  and 
publicly  abjure  his  errors  (1093).  He  did  so;  not  convinced 
that  they  were  errors,  but  convinced  that  the  people  of  Eeims 
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thought  so,  and  thinking  so  were  ready  to  massacre  him. 
'  Telle  etait  alors  I'energie  de  la  foi  chez  les  simples,'  says  M. 
Haureau,  '  tel  etait  le  discredit  populaire  de  la  raison ! '  But 
surely  a  logical  process,  which  carried  men  to  such  unpleasant 
conclusions,  would  always  have  been  in  discredit  ?  Men  were 
not  willing  to  give  up  their  dogma  of  the  Trinity ;  and  any 
logic  which  called  upon  them  to  do  so  would  be  answered 
with  brick-bats.  If  Eoscellinus  persuaded  a  few  hardy 
thinkers  to  adopt  his  opinion,  they  prudently  kept  silent ; 
and  that  pleasant  writer,  John  of  Salisbury,  alluding  to  it 
some  years  afterwards  adds,  '  sedeorumjam  explosa  sententia 
est,  et  facile  cum  auctore  suo  evanuit.'*^  Eealism  was  again 
ascendant.  It  had  an  imperfect  foundation  in  logic,  but  it 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  favorable  to  the  Trinity,  and  that  con- 
secrated it. 

The   first  great  adversary  of  Eoscellinus  was  Anselm  of 

Canterbury,  whose  works  have  already  been  mentioned.  His 
treatise  de  Fide  Trinitatis  is  directed  against  Nominalism,  and 
his  arguments  have  satisfied  many  modems ;  they  have  more- 
over given  M.  Cousin  an  opportunity  of  displaying  that  rhe- 
torical clap-trap  which  so  often  makes  his  writings  odious.f 

The  next  great  Eealist  was  William  of  Champeaux,  and 
against  him,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  Abelard ;  not  indeed  to 
defend  Eoscellinus  and  his  heretical  Nominalism;  on  the 
contrary,  to  disavow  and  refute  him,  but  to  replace  the  two 
opinions  by  a  third.  He  adopted  so  much  of  Nominalism, 
that  until  recently  he  was  always  held  (and  I  think  justly 

♦  Joannes  Sarisberiensis  :  Poli/craticus,  vii.  12.  Comp.  his  Metalogicus,  ii. 
17.     Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  1848. 

t  •  Ainsi  lo  genre  humain  n'est  pas  un  mot,  ou  bien  il  faut  pr^tendre  qu'il  n'y  a 
r^ellement  rien  de  commun  et  d'identique  dans  tons  les  hommes,  que  la  fraternity 
et  r^galit6  de  la  famille  huraaine  sont  de  pures  abstractions,  et  que,  la  seule  r^alit6 
etant  I'individualit^,  la  seule  rdalit^  est  par  consequent  la  difference,  e'est-a-dire, 
(what  logic!)  rinimiti^  et  la  guerre,  sans  autre  droit  que  la  force,  sans  autre 
devoir  que  I'int^ret,  sans  autre  remMe  que  la  tyrannic ;  tristes  mais  n^cessaires 
consequences  que  la  logique  et  I'histoire  imposent  au  nominalisme  et  d  rempirisme, 
et  qui  soulSvent  centre  eux,  avec  le  christianisme,  le  sens  commun  et  la  conscience 
du  genre  humain.'  Cousin  :  Fragments  de  Philos.  du  Moyen  Age,  1856,  p.  117.  The 
imbecility  of  this  passage  is  artfully  concealed  in  its  rhetorical  assumptions ;  but 
it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  writer  (who  has  nevertheless  done  much  for  the  history 
of  philosophy)  that  I  could  not  forbear  citing  it,  for  the  sake  of  marking  my  disgust. 
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held)  to  be  a  Nominalist.  Buhle  points  out  that  Abelard  is 
a  Nominalist  when  combating  William,  and  a  Realist  when 
attacking  Roscellinus.^  M.  Ronsselot  argues  at  great  length 
that  Abelard  was  in  truth  a  Realist ;  f  that  as  a  logician  he 
agreed  with  Roscellinus,  reducing  universals  to  general 
terms,  but  as  a  metaphysician  he  agreed  with  the  Realists. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  arguments,  however,  shows  that 
Abelard  was  a  Nominalist  under  a  new  name. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine  consists  in  the  distinction 
of  Matter  and  Form  applied  to  genus  and  species.  '  Every 
individual,'  he  says,  in  a  very  explicit  passage  of  the  treatise 
De  Generihus  et  Speciehus,  printed  by  M.  Cousin,  *  is  com- 
posed of  matter  and  form,  i.e.  Socrates  from  the  matter  of 
Man,  and  the  form  of  Socratity ;  so  Plato  is  of  the  same 
matter,  namely,  that  of  man,  but  of  different  form,  namely, 
that  of  Platonity ;  and  so  of  all  other  individual  men.  And 
just  as  the  Socratity  which  formally  constitutes  Socrates  is 
nowhere  but  in  Socrates,  so  the  essence  of  man  which 
sustains  Socratity  in  Socrates,  is  nowhere  but  in  Socrates. 
The  same  of  all  other  individuals.  By  species,  therefore, 
I  mean,  not  that  essence  of  man  which  alone  is  in  Socrates, 
or  in  any  other  individual,  but  the  whole  collection  which 
is  formed  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  nature.  This 
whole  collection,  although  essentially  multiple,  by  the  Autho- 
rities is  named  one  Species,  one  Universal,  one  Nature ;  just 
as  a  nation,  although  composed  of  many  persons,  is  called 
one.  Thus  each  particular  essence  of  the  collection  called 
Humanity  is  composed  of  matter  and  form,  namely,  the 
animal  is  matter,  the  form  is,  however,  not  one,  but  many, 
i.e.  rationality,  morality,  bipedality,  and  all  the  other  sub- 
stantial attributes.  And  that  which  is  said  of  man, 
namely,  that  the  part  of  man  which  sustains  Socratity 
is  not  essentially  the  part  which  sustains  Platonity,  is  true 
also   of  the  Animal.  J     For  the   Animal  which   in   me   is 

*  Buhle,  Gesch.  der  neuem  Phil.  I.  840. 

t  RoussELOT,  Etudes  sur  la  Pkilosophie  dans  le  Moyen  Age^  1840,  II.  33,  sq. 
X  We  must  subjoin  the  original :  '  Et  sicut  de  homine  dictum  est,  scilicet  quod 
illud  hominis  quod  sustinet  Socratitatem,  illud  essentialiter  non  sustinet  Platoni- 
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the  form  of  Humanity,  cannot  essentially  be  elsewhere ;  but 
there  is  in  it  something  not  different  from  the  separate 
elements  of  individual  animals.  Hence,  I  call  Genus  the 
multitude  of  animal  essences  which  sustain  the  individual 
species  of  Animal :  the  multitude  diversified  by  that  which 
forms  Species.  For  this  latter  is  only  composed  by  a  col- 
lection of  essences  which  sustain  individual  forms  ;  Genus,  on 
the  contrary,  is  composed  by  a  collection  of  the  substantial 

differences  of  different  Species The  particular  essence 

which  forms  the  Genus  Animal,  results  from  a  certain 
matter,  essence  of  body,  and  substantial  forms,  animation 
and  sensibility,  which  can  only  exist  essentially  there, 
although  they  take  indifferently  the  forms  of  all  species  of 
body.  This  union  of  essences  produces  the  Universal  named 
Animal  Nature.'  "^ 

From  this  passage,  and  many  others  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  cited,  it  is  clear  that  if  Nominalism  be  understood 
as  proclaiming  Universals  to  be  only  general  names,  flatus 
vocis,  and  not  also  general  conceptions  based  on  something 
real,  expressing  the  resemblances  and  relations  of  things — 
an  interpretation  it  is  difficult  to  accept — Abelard  separated 
himself  from  the  Nominalists,  and  maintained  the  existence 
of  universals  post  rem,  though  not  ante  rem  and  not  in  se — as 
when  a  multitude  is  conceived  under  the  form  of  unity 
linking  together  the  resemblances  existing  between  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it.  But  this  reality  of  conceptions, 
which  is  the  point  advanced  in  Conceptualism,  though  it 
sometimes  looks  like  the  doctrine  of  Eealism,  and  enabled 
Abelard  to  use  equivocal  language  which  has  misled  even 
M.  Rousselot,  is  such  as  every  Nominalist  may  accept. 
Abelard  maintains  that  Genus  and  Species  are  not  general 
existences,  objectively  real,  existing  integrally  in  various 
individuals  whose  identity  admitted  of  no  other  diversity 
than  that  of  modes  or  accidents ;  otherwise  the  subject  of 


^  f 


tatem,  ita  de  animali.     Nam  illud  animal  quod  formam  huraanitatis  quae  in  me  est, 
sustinet,  illud  essentialiter  alibi  non  est,  sed  illi  non  differens  est  et  singulis  materiis 
singulorum  individuorum  animalis.' 
*  De  Generihus  et  Speciebus,  p.  624. 
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these  accidents,  the  substance  of  these  modes  being  ident- 
ical, every  individual  would  possess  the  same  substance. 
Humanity  would  thus  only  be  one  man ;  Socrates  being  at 
Athens,  Humanity  would  be  at  Athens  ;  and  Plato  being  at 
Thebes,  Humanity  would  then  either  not  be  at  Athens  with 
Socrates,  or  Plato  would  not  be  a  man. 

M.  Haureau"^  seems  to  me  correct  in  saying  that  when 
Abelard  appears  to  be  defending  Kealism  against  Roscellinus, 
it  is  merely  on  the  surface ;  he  does  not  think  what  he 
seems  to  say ;  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  him  than  that 
doctrine  ;  but  Nominalism  having  an  iU  name,  he  has  to  ad- 
vance cautiously.  All  that  he  really  advances  against 
Roscellinus  is  that  Genus  and  Species  are  more  than  words, 
words  being  signs  of  conceptions.  How  these  conceptions 
are  formed  by  abstraction  is  very  explicitly  stated  in  his 
treatise  De  Intellectibus.f  It  is  true  that  to  give  an  air  of 
independence  to  his  position,  and  protect  himself  against  the 
accusation  of  Nominalism,  he  stoutly  affirms  that  words  are 
nothing,  whereas  Genus  and  Species  are  things,  substances. 
But  what  things  ? — what  substances  ?  '  H  est  trop  ami  de 
I'equivoque,'  says  M.  Haureau,  *  pour  s'expliquer  davantage 
a  ce  sujet  quand  rien  ne  Texige.' 

In  spite  of  the  equivoque,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it, 
Conceptualism,  which  was  Nominalism  under  a  new  name, 
found  great  favour :  the  more  so  when  men  discovered  that  if 
Nominalism  led  to  heretical  views  of  the  Trinity,  Realism 
necessarily  led  to  Pantheism,  or  the  identification  of  all  sub- 
stances in  one  substance.  But  the  battle  continued  to  ragfe 
with  varying  fortunes  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
the  Church  in  turn  condemned  both.  Nominalism  was 
repeatedly  dragged  before  the  coimcils  and  condemned. 
E^alism  also  was  found  to  shelter  monstrous  heresies.  In 
endeavouring  to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  the  school  of 
Anselm  was  found  almost  to  have  denied  that  existence,  to 
have  merged  it  in  Pantheism.  *  Et  si  Ton  ne  se  hate  de  fermer 

♦  Haukeau  :  De  la  Philos.  Scholastique,  I.  281. 

t  Prioted  by  M.  Cousin  in  his  Fragments  Philos.    Comp.  EiMUSAX :  Abilard,  I. 
495,  and  Haueeau,  I.  283. 
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les  chaires  ou  sont  developpees  de  telles  conclusions,  e'en  est 
fait  de  tout  dogme,  la  morale  chretienne  n'a  plus  elle-meme  de 
fondement,  et  la  plus  abhorree  de  toutes  les  heresies,  celle 
qui  eut  pour  auteurs  les  plus  mal  fames  des  gnostiques, 
triomphe  au  douzieme  siecle  de  Teglise  et  de  la  foi !  Les 
buchers  s'allument  pour  recevoir  ces  audacieux  interpretes 
de  la  formule  realiste.^ ' 

At  the  close  of  the  Xllth  century  liberty  of  thought 
seemed  vanquished.  All  the  philosophical  schools  had  in 
turn  been  condemned  as  heretical;  and  each  was  eager  to 
secure  the  condemnation  of  the  other.  Disgusted  with  their 
quarrels,  with  the  futility  of  their  principles,  a  party  arose 
which  turned  the  sharp  edge  of  logic  against  them  all  and  pro- 
claimed the  vanity  of  rational  research.  Of  these  an  excellent 
representative  may  be  seen  in  John  of  Salisbury,  who  lashes 
the  logical  follies  of  the  age  with  a  vigour  which  makes  him 
interesting  to  our  own  age.f  He  refused  to  admit  that  idle 
disputes  about  words,  and  debates  about  generals  and  parti- 
culars, were  philosophy  at  all.  In  his  treatise,  Polycraticus, 
he  appeals  to  the  nobler  philosophy  of  Christian  moralists 
against  this  vain  array  of  logical  formulas ;  he  objects  to  the 
deductive  method  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  Anselm,  and  so 
destructively  employed  by  Anselm's  followers.  And  the  Churcb 
applauded  him.  In  fact,  the  struggles  of  the  schools  seemed 
about  to  end,  as  many  other  anarchical  efforts  have  ended, 
in  universal  despotism.  That  which  prevented  so  fatal  a 
consummation,  that  which  once  more  introduced  the  ferment 
of  philosophic  speculation  into  Europe,  was  the  agitating 
influence  of  the  Arabian  commentators  on  Greek  philosophy 
and  science. 

*  Haureau,  I.  215. 

+  Joannes  Sarisberiensis  :  Metalogmis,  pp.  69,  73,  75,  77,  ed.  Giles.  I  have 
only  room  for  one  sentence :  *  Fiunt  itaque  ?n  puerilibus  Acaderaiei  senes ;  omnem 
dictonim  aut  scriptorum  excutiunt  syllabam,  irao  et  literam ;  dubitantes  ad  omnia, 
quaerentes  semper,  sed  nunquam  ad  scientiam  pervenientes ;  et  tandem  convert- 
Tintur  ad  vaniloquium,  ac  nescientes  quid  loquantur,  aut  de  quibus  asserant,  errores 
condunt  novos,  et  antiquorum  aut  nesciunt  aut  dedignantur  sententias  imitari. 
Compilant  omnium  opiniones,  et  ea  quae  etiam  a  vilissimis  dicta  vel  scripta  sunt,  ab 
inopia  judicii  scribunt  et  referunt:  proponunt  enim  omnia  quia  nesciunt  prseferre 
meliora.* 
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ABABUN  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  part  due  to  Arabian  influence  in  determining  the 
evolution  of  European  thought,  giving  a  peculiar  direction 
to  culture  which  was  in  danger  of  languishing  under  the 
repressive  despotism  of  Theology,  is  important,  and  not 
generally  recognised ;  we  are  interested,  therefore,  in  what 
savants  tell  us  about  these  Arabian  writers,  especially  of  their 
leading  tendencies.  I  will  here  rapidly  set  down  the  results 
of  my  own  inquiries  in  this  direction,  giving  references  to 
sources  where  the  curious  reader  will  find  ampler  detail. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  confound  Mahommedan  with 
Arabian,  and  then  to  feel  surprise  at  the  rapid  transformation 
of  an  ignorant  nomadic  people,  such  as  the  Arabs  were,  into 
the  splendid  nation  whose  culture  gave  a  mighty  impulse 
to  European  progress.  Even  the  learned  Dozy  seems  to 
countenance  this  error  when  he  says  of  the  Arabs  '  ar- 
raches  par  un  prophete  a  leur  deserts  et  lances  par  lui  a  la 
conquete  du  monde,  ils  I'ont  rempli  du  bruit  de  leurs  exploits ; 
eni'ichis  par  les  depouilles  de  vingt  provinces  ils  ont  appris  a 
connaitre  les  jouissances  du  luxe ;  par  suite  du  contact  avee 
les  peuples  qu'ils  ontvaincus  ils  ont  cultiveles  sciences,  et  ils 
se  sont  civilises  autant  que  cela  leur  etait  possible.  Cepen- 
dant  meme  apres  Mahomet  ime  periode  assez  longue  s'est 
ecoulee  avant  qu'ils  perdissent  leur  caract^re  national.'^ 
Barbarians  they  were,  and  barbarians  they  long  remained,  in 
spite  of  their  conquests. 

*  Dozy:  Histoire  des  Musulmans  cCEspagne.     Leyden,  1861,  i.  15. 
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There  never  was  any  Arabian  Science,  strictly  speaking. 
In  the  first  place,  all  the   Philosophy   and  Science   of  the 
Mohammedans  was  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Persian.     In  the  next 
place,  it  was  never,  or  very  rarely,  the  Arabs  who  devoted 
themselves  to  such  studies.     One  authority  ^  has  told  us  that 
what  it  is  customary  to  call  Arabian  Philosophy  forms  but  a 
small  section  of  the  Mohammedan  movement,  and  was  almost 
unknown  even  to  the  Mohammedans  themselves.     It  really 
designates  a  reaction  against  Islamism,  which  arose  in  the 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  in  Samarcand,  Bokhara,  Morocco, 
and  Cordova.     The  Arabian  language  having   become   the 
language  of  the  empire,  this  Philosophy  is  written  in  that 
language ;  but  the  ideas  are  not  Arabian ;  the  spirit  is  not 
Arabian.     The  real  genius  of  that  people  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Moallakat  and  the  Koran ;  and  is  absolutely  antagonistic  to 
Grecian  Philosophy.    It  is  the  genius  of  a  Semitic  race.    That 
race  has  been  moved  to  lyrical  and  prophetical  expression, 
rarely  to  the  severe  abstractions  of  Science,  or  the  delicate 
subtleties  of  Philosophy.     None  of  the  great  names,  except 
Al-Kendi,  belong  to  Arabs,  strictly  so  called.     They  are  the 
names  of  Persians,  Spaniards,  and  Jews.     It   was  through 
the  Persians,  under  the  Abbassides,  that  Grecian  thought  was 
introduced  into  Islam.     It  was  at  Bagdad  that  Philosophy 
formed  a  home.     The  caliph,  Al  Mamoun,  a  representative  of 
the   Persian  reaction,  was   its   first   great   patron;    Syrian 
Christians  and  the  Magi  were  its  promoters. 

When  the  edict  of  Justinian  drove  the  last  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Asia,  they  found  welcome  in  * 
Persia.  The  Nestorians  flying  from  Heraclius  found  hos- 
pitable protection  under  Kosroes.  And  thus  it  was,  that  when 
the  Abbassides  wished  to  illustrate  their  dynasty  with  the 
splendour  of  Letters,  they  found  numerous  Greeks,  Christians, 
and  Jews  ready  to  aid  them  with  S^Tiac  and  Arabian  versions 
of  the  great  Athenian  and  Alexandrian  writers,  f 

No  one  doubts  that  the  origin  of  Arabian  Philosophy  and 

♦|Ernest  Renan:  Averroes  ct  rAverroisme.     Paris,  1852,  p.  67. 

t  Compare  Munk  :  Mllangcs  de  Philosophic  Juivc  ct  Arahe.     Paris,  1859,  p.  313. 
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of  European  Scholasticism  must  be  sought  in  the  Alexandrian 
School,  more  particularly  in  the  peripatetic  modification  im- 
pressed  on  that  School  by  its  later  thinkers.     Porphyry  is 
more  Aristotelian  than  Platonic ;  and  Porphyry  was  regarded, 
both  by  East  and  West,  as  the  representative  of  philosophic 
thought.     The  absolute  dominion  which  for  ten  centuries  was 
exerdsed  by  Aristotelianism  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  Alexandrian  interpreters,  Ammonius,  Themistius, 
Syrianus,  Simplicius,  and  Philoponous  ;  and  it  was  to  them 
that  Arabian  Philosophy  owed  its  material.     The  little  that 
the  Arabs  knew  of  Plato— and  it  was  very  little— they  gamed 
through  these  peripatetic   commentators.     Pew  of    Plato's 
works,  according  to  Munk,  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
the  few  versions  that  existed  were  not  widely  known.     I 
find  that  Djemal  Eddin  al  Kifti,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century 
wrote  a  'Dictionary  of  Philosophers,'  mentions,  under  the 
head  of  Plato,  only  the  translations  of  the  Republic,  the  Laws, 
and  the  Timmts ;  but  he  also,  under  the  head  of  Socrates, 
cites  passages  from  the  Crito  and  Phado. 

That  the  Arabs  attached  themselves  servilely  to  Aristotle, 
and  paid  little  attention  to  Plato,  is  well  known.  The  reasons 
usually  deduced  for  this  preference  are,  as  Eenan  justly 
remarks,  more  plausible  than  solid.  It  was  not  owing  to 
their  more  practical  turn  of  mind ;  it  was  not  owing  to  their 
more  scientific  disposition.  It  was  not  even  preference  at  all : 
there  could  be  no  preference  where  there  was  no  alternative 
for  choice.  The  Arabs  accepted  the  culture  which  was 
offered  them;  and  Plato  was  not  offered.  Even  Plotinus, 
whose  views  they  liberally  incorporated  with  their  philosophy, 
is  never  mentioned  by  them.  ^ 

The  Syriac  versions  of  Aristotle,  commenced  in  the  days 
of  Justinian,  were  rapidly  multiplied  by  translations  into 
Arabic.  In  the  ninth  century  the  Nestorian  physicians,  Isaak 
and  his  son,  gave  translations  which  were  much  renowned. 
In  the  tenth  century,  Ya'hya  ben  'Adi  and  'Isa  ben  Zara 

*  Sec  Munk,  p.  240.     Renan,  p.  71. 
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made  new  translations,  and  corrected  those  abeady  extant. 
Some  of  these,  according  to  Munk,  are  executed  with 
remarkable  care  and  accuracy.  The  debt  which  Europe  owes 
to  the  Arabs  for  their  preservation  of  Greek  writings,  and 
the  stimulus  impressed  upon  European  curiosity  by  the 
ardour  of  their  veneration,  without  which  stimulus  the 
Eenaissance  might  never  have  come  to  pass,  has  long  been 
recognised,  and  perhaps  exaggerated.  Another  and  less 
questionable  debt  is  due  to  them  for  the  ardour  with  which 
they  prosecuted  mathematical,  astronomical,  medical,  and 
chemical  studies.  Alexandria  produced  not  simply  phi- 
losophers, but  also  men  of  science ;  and  the  Arabs  were 
brought  into  contact  with  both,  learning  to  venerate  Pto- 
lemy and  Galen  as  well  as  Aristotle.  Thus,  if  the  Arabs 
helped  to  raise  Aristotle  on  the  despot's  throne,  they  also 
furnished  the  irresistible  weapons  with  which  that  throne 
was  one  day  to  be  destroyed. 

The  aspect  of  learning  in  Christian  Europe  during  the 
tenth  century  was  piteous.  Yet  at  that  very  period  of  dark- 
ness, Andalusia,  under  the  Mohammedans,  was  the  centre  of 
light.  It  was  the  market  where  all  the  treasures  of  the  East 
found  ready  sale ;  works  composed  in  Persia  and  Syria  were 
often  known  in  Spain  before  they  had  been  heard  of  in  the 
East.  The  caliph  had  his  agents  at  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
and  Alexandria,  all  seeking  for  manuscripts. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Arabs,  although  they 
conquered  Spain,  were  too  weak  in  numbers  to  hold  that 
country  in  subjection  otherwise  than  by  politic  concessions  to 
the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  people.  They  were  in  a 
position  not  unlike  that  of  the  Normans  in  England :  superior 
in  military  organization,  but  inferior  in  actual  strength,  and 
forced  to  respect  their  subjects.  Hence  they  permitted  Jews 
and  Christians  to  retain  their  religious  rites  and  daily 
customs.  So  successful  was  this  policy  of  conciliation,  that 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  not  only  lived  together 
amicably,  but  often  intermarried.  And  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
that  from  Spain  Arabian  culture  slowly  penetrated  Europe, 
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through  France,  by  means  of  the  wandering  and  adventurous 

Jews. 

Andahisia  in  the  tenth   century  is  thus  a  star   shining 
solitary  amid  the  darkness.     The  passion  for  Science   and 
Art  had  established  there  a  toleration  which  seems  surprising 
to  moderns.     Christians,  Jews,  and  Mussulmans  spoke  the 
same  language,  sang  the  same  songs,  delighted  in  the  same 
poems,  thought  the  same  thoughts.     It  is  obvious  that  this 
toleration,  and  this  passion  for  knowledge  which  could  only 
be  general  where  such  toleration  existed,  are  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  Mohammedan 
bio-otry.     The  truth  must  be  avowed  ;  there  is  almost  always 
something   of    indifference   in   toleration.     Without    moral 
indifference,  or  intellectual  scepticism,  impartiality  is  difficult. 
Yery  earnest  belief  is  confident,  and  the  confidence  in  truth 
brings  intolerance  of  error.     Culture  must  weaken  the  in- 
tensFty  of  religious  conviction,  before  ifc  widens  the  capacity 
of  rehgious  emotion  so  far  as  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
another  opinion  being  true,  or  of  an  erroneous  opinion  being 
without  offence  in  the  eye  of  Heaven.     A  sweetly  serious  and 
hopeful  nature  may  believe  that  error  is  not  sin ;  but  it  is 
only  exceptional   minds  that  can  be  at  once   fervent   and 
tolerant.     If  therefore  we  find  any  section  of  the  world  of 
Islam  tolerant,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  sceptical 
or  indifferent.     Now  M.  Renan   has   shown*  that  even  in 
Mahomet's  time  there  was  little  belief  in  the  prophet  except 
among  a  small  circle  of  devoted  followers ;  and  that  it  was  not 
until  the  twelfth  century  that  Islamism  finally  triumphed  over 
the  undisciplined  elements  which  had  split  it  into  sects,  some 
of  them  almost  openly  avowing  their  infidelity;  'sectes  secretes 
a  double  attente,  alliant  le  fanatisme  a  Fincredulite,  la  licence 
a  Tenthousiasme   religieux.'     Indeed,  the  Arab  is  said  by 
those  who  have  studied  his  character  not  to  be  of  a  religious 
disposition,  and  in  this  he  differed  greatly  from  the  other 
races  that  have   adopted   Islamism.     'Voyez  les  Bedouins 

*  Rexan:  Etudes  cChistoire  religiiuse,  3rd  ed.     Turi-s  1858.  pp.  257-266. 


d'aujourd'hui,'  says  Dozy.  '  Quoique  musulmans  de  nom  ils  se 
soucient  mediocrement  des  preceptes  de  Flslamisme.  Le 
voyageur  europeen  qui  les  a  connus  le  mieux  atteste  que  c'est 
le  peuple  le  plus  tolerant  de  I'Asie.'  *  More  than  a  century 
after  Mahomet  the  Arabs  in  Egypt  were  ignorant  of  what 
the  prophet  had  forbidden.f  The  religious  fanaticism  of 
Mohammedanism,  which  has  aspects  resembling  our  Puri- 
tanism, is  traced  by  Dozy  to  the  Berbers. 

As  Arabian  Philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  the  Alex- 
andrian interpretation  of  Aristotle,  with  occasional  Oriental 
coloring,  I  shall  not  pause  to  expound  the  doctrines  at  any 
length ;  I  am  more  desirous  of  indicating  the  kind  and 
degree  of  scientific  culture  which  was  at  one  period  so 
powerful  in  its  influence  on  European  thought.  The 
readiest  way  of  indicating  this  will  be  to  bring  forward  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Arabian  teachers. 


§  I.     Al-Kendi. 

Our  list  opens  with  Al-Kendi,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Coufa,  under 
Haroun  Al-Raschid.  He  studied  at  Bagdad  and  Bassora; 
and  became  famous,  under  the  caliphs  Al-Mamoun  and 
Al-Mo'tacem,  for  works  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  politics,  and  music.  Learned  in  the 
learning  of  Persians,  Indians,  and  Greeks,  he  was  selected  by 
the  caliph  as  the  man  to  translate  Aristotle.  Al-Kendi's 
commentaries  on  the  Stagirite  are  rarely  cited  by  Arab 
writers ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  they  had  been  greatly 
surpassed  by  succeeding  commentators. 

In  the  detached  notices  which  reach  us  of  these  Arabian 
thinkers,  we  often  seem  to  meet  with  opinions  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  culture  of  the  time.  But  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  much  more  circumstantial  statements  before  we 
could   rely  on   such   inferences,  a  verbal   agreement   often 


»  Dozy  :   Op.  cit.  I.  20. 


t  Ibid.  p.  37. 
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masking  profound  divergences  of  thought.     When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  hear  of  Al-Kendi  having  composed  a  treatise  to  show 
that  Philosophy  was  based  on  Mathematics,  and  could  not  be 
understood  without  Mathematics,  we  seem  t«  read  an  agree- 
ment with  the  most  advanced  school  of  modem  thinkers ; 
yet,  if  we  had  Al-Kendi's  work  before  us,  we  should  probably 
find  that  his  view  of  the  relation  of  Mathematics  to  PhUo- 
sophy  was  altogether  unlike  the  modem.     Eoger  Bacon,  a 
disciple  of  the  Arabs,  also  insisted  on  the  primary  necessity 
of  Mathematics,*  without  which  no  other   science   can  bo 
known  ;  yet  by  Mathematics  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  we  mean,  including  under 
that"  head  even  dancing,  singing,   gesticulation,  and  per- 
formance on  musical  instruments. 

§  II.    Al-Faeabi. 

It  was  probably  with  no  clearer  insight  that  Al-Farabi 
treated  Mathematics,  gaining  great  celebrity.     He  was  also 
famous  as  a  physician  (all  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  made 
Medicine  a  favourite  study)  and  as  a  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle.    The   date  of  his  death— December,  950— seems   all 
that  can  positively  be  fixed.     Of  his  life,  all  that  is  authenti- 
cally known  is  that  he    studied   at   Bagdad,  and  lived  at 
Aleppo   and  Damascus.     The   details  to  be  found  in  Leo 
Africanus  and  Brucker  are  rejected  by  Munk  as  untrust- 
worthy.    The  chief  of  his  writings  were  commentaries  on 
Aristotle,  especiaUy  on  the  Organon,     And  these  we  often 
meet  with  in  citation.     Eoger  Bacon  and  Albertus  Magnus 
repeatedly  quote  them.     Avicenna  also  avows  himself  greatly 
indebted  to  them ;  and  so  great  were  his  obligations,  that 
readers  graduaUy  ceased  to  seek  in  Al-Farabi  what  they 
could  find  in  Avicenna. 

Among  the  works  of  Al-Farabi  there  was   one   on   the 
Philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  which  some  descriptions 

*  Roger  Bacon:  Opus  Majus,  Venet.  1750,  p.  43,  and  Opera  Inedita,  ed.  Beewer, 
1859,  I.  105. 
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by  Arabian  writers  still  remain.  It  implied  a  knowledge  of 
Plato  greater  than  is  found  in  other  writers  of  that  period. 
It  contained  an  exposition  of  the  various  branches  of  philo- 
sophy and  their  mutual  relations,  an  analysis  of  Plato's 
doctrine,  with  an  indication  of  his  works.  This  was  followed 
by  a  more  detailed  account  of  Aristotle,  with  brief  summaries 
of  each  of  his  treatises. 

Al-Farabi's  works  on  Music  are  said  to  have  been  greatly 
in  advance  of  what  had  appeared  before  his  time.  One  of  them 
contained  a  complete  theory  of  the  art,  treating  of  sounds, 
concords,  intervals,  rhythms,  and  cadence.  In  another  he  ex- 
pounded the  writings  of  the  ancients,  showing  what  progress 
had  been  made,  correcting  the  errors  of  each  writer,  and  supply- 
ing his  omissions.  Al-Farabi  refuted  the  Pythagorean  notion 
of  music  of  the  spheres.  He  also  explained  the  influence  of 
vibrations  of  the  air  upon  instruments,  and  how  the  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  constructed.^ 


§  III.    Avicenna. 

Far  more  illustrious  than  any  who  had  preceded  him, 
Avicenna,  or  to  give  him  his  real  title  (Abou-'Ali  aFHosein 
ben-'Abd- Allah  Ibn  Sina),  was  born  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Bokhara  in  August,  980.  His  family  was  Persian.  At  an 
early  age  he  knew  the  Koran  by  heart,  and  was  not  a  little 
admired  for  his  precocity,  especially  in  the  studies  of 
grammar  and  jurisprudence.  To  these  he  soon  added 
mathematics,  physics,  logic,  and  metaphysics.  Medicine 
followed,  of  course ;  and  so  marvellous  was  his  precocity, 
that  at  the  age  of  17  he  was  appointed  medical  adviser  to 
the  Emir  Nou'h-ben  Mansour,  whom  he  cured  of  a  serious 
malady. 

*  None  of  the  important  works  of  Al-Farabi  have  been  translated.  The  little 
volume  published  at  Paris  in  1638 — Alpharabii,  vetustissimi  Aristotelis  interpretiSy 
opera  omnia  quce  latina  lingua  canscripta  reperiri  potuerunt — contains  only  two 
essays,  I.  Be  Scmifiis  (a  sort  of  programme  of  the  sciences),  II.  De  intellectu  et 
intellccto.  Two  other  essays  in  the  original,  with  Latin  versions,  were  published  by 
ScHMOLDERs  :  DocumeUta  PkHosophicB  Arabum.     Bonn,  1836. 
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The  immense  library  of  the  emir  was  thus  opened  to  his 
research.  So  eager  and  so  ardent  was  his  devotion  to  study, 
that  he  was  accused  of  having  set  fire  to  the  library,  jealous 
lest  another  should  share  with  him  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained  there.     An  idle  story. 

After  the  death  of  his  protector  the  emir,  Avicenna  quitted 
Bokhara,  and  extended  his  knowledge  and  his  fame  by 
visiting  several  great  cities.  He  then  composed  his  Medical 
Canon,  which  for  centuries  was  the  text-book  of  European 
schools,  and  is  the  one  work  by  wliich  he  is  known  beyond 
his  own  country.  He  was  soon  again  a  wanderer.  At 
Hamadan  the  emir  raised  him  to  the  post  of  vizir.  But 
the  priests  were  offended,  and  instigated  the  soldiery  to 
revolt.  Aviceima  was  made  prisoner,  and  his  life  was  in 
danger.  After  some  time  spent  in  concealment,  he  was 
again  able  to  reappear  ab  court,  and  attend  on  the  sick 
prince.  It  was  at  this  period  he  composed  his  chief  philo- 
sophical work,  Al'schefd  (which  means  The  Cure;  the  Latin 
title  is  misleading).*  And  every  evening  he  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  medicine  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 
The  lecture  over,  he  ordered  musicians  to  appear ;  and  being 
of  a  festive  disposition,  fonder  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
than  became  a  philosopher  and  physician,  he  rapidly  under- 
mined a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by  over  study.  Avi- 
cenna was  fond  of  wine,  and  on  being  reproached  for  his 
defiance  of  the  Koran,  replied,  '  Wine  is  forbidden  because  it 
excites  quarrels  and  bad  passions ;  but  I,  being  preserved 
from  such  excesses  by  my  philosophy,  drink  wine  to  sharpen 
my  intellect.' 

It  was  a  troubled  life  our  philosopher  led,  crowded  with 
excitement  of  various  kinds.  He  was  not  content  with 
lecturing  and  wine-bibbing,  but  must  also  take  to  conspiring. 
Thrown  into  prison,  he  escaped  to  Ispahan,  where  he  found 
a  new  patron,  with  whom  he  passed  a  few  years  of  toil  and 

*  '  De  his  voluminibus,'  says  Roger  Bacon,  *  duo  non  sunt  translata  ;  primum 
autem  et  secundum  aliquas  partes  habent  Latiui  quod  vocatur  Jsscphce,  i.e.  Liber 
Sufficientise.'— 0pi(5  Tertium, 


excitement,  which  terminated  in  1037,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age. 

The  immense  productivity  of  the  ancient  philosophers  is 
one  of  their  most  striking  characteristics.  Avicenna,  whose 
brief  career  was  also  a  troubled  one,  found  time  to  be  as 
voluminous  as  a  Benedictine.  Learned  in  all  the  learning  of 
his  time  (which  however  was  easily  compassed),  he  composed 
more  than  a  hundred  works,  some  of  which  still  survive."^ 

In  the  eleventh  century  he  was  to  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  East  what,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Averroes  was  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  the  West,  and  what  Albertus  Masfnus  was 
to  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
probable,  as  M.  Jourdain  suggests,t  that  Albertus  borrowed 
the  plan  of  his  own  vast  labours  from  Avicenna,  who  was  not 
so  much  a  translator  or  commentator  of  Aristotle,  as  the 
popularizer  and  propagator  of  his  ideas.  Like  Albertus,  he 
composed  treatises  on  all  the  subjects  treated  by  the  Stagirite, 
often  reproducing  the  expressions  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  his 
model,  but  not  unfrequently  deviating  into  new  tracks, 
either  because  he  had  misinterpreted  the  original,  or  because 
his  own  wider  knowledge  and  clearer  thought  enabled  him 
to  improve  it.  J  His  least  questionable  improvements  were 
in  psychology.  It  is  to  Avicenna  that  the  Arabs,  and 
after  them  the  Schoolmen,  owe  the  classification  of  the 
faculties  into  exterior  (the  five  senses),  interior,  motor,  and 
rational. 

The  immense  and  enduring  success  of  Avicenna's  Medical 
Canon  is  a  significant  fact,  when  we  reflect  that  he  had  not 
advanced  the  science  in  any  one  direction  beyond  the  point 

*  A  Latin  version,  published  at  Venice  in  1495,  under  this  title — AmcenncPy 
ptripafetici  philosophi  ac  medicorum  facile  primi,  opera  in  luccm  redacta  ac  nuper 
quantum  ars  niti  potuif,  ptr  canonicos  emendafa — contains  Logica,  Sufficientia  (or, 
as  we  should  style  it,  Physica),  De  Codo  et  Mundo,  De  Animd,  De  Animalibus,  De 
Intelligentis,  Alpharabius  de  Intelligentis,  and  Philosophia  Prima. 

t  Jourdain  :  Recherches  sur  les  anciennes  traductions  latines  d'Aristote.  Paris, 
1843,  p.  209. 

I  •  Princeps  magnus,  qui  semper  in  libris  sapientise  vocatur  princeps  Abholati, 
ipse  iterum  rcvocavit  philosophiam  in  Arabico,  et  exposuit  opera  autiquorum.' 
EooEU  Bacon  :  Opus  Tertium,  cviii.  p.  24. 
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it  had  reached  among  the  Greeks.  Nay,  in  some  respects  it 
was  even  less  advanced,  for  it  servilely  followed  Aristotle  in 
preference  to  Galen,  and  this,  too,  in  simple  matters  of  fact 
within  easy  verification ;  such,  for  example,  as  in  assigning  only 
three  chambers  to  the  heart.  The  Arabs  could  have  no 
scientific  pre-eminence  over  the  Greek  physicians,  for  they  were 
by  Mohammedan  prejudices  forbidden  to  practise  human 
anatomy ;  and  consequently  physiology  inevitably  became  a 
mere  display  of  teleological  ingenuity. 

Sprenijel  asks  how  it  is  that  the  Canon  came  to  secure  and 
preserve  its  imquestioned  supremacy  in  European  schools, 
not  being  really  superior  to  other  Arabian  works  on  the  same 
subject.     He  finds  an  exj)lanation  in  the  systematic  complete- 
ness  of  the  work,   and  the  indolent  servility  of  the  public, 
which  was  flattered  by  that  cut-and-dried  wisdom.     '  These 
men,'  he  says,  '  disliked  novelties ;    accustomed  in  religious 
matters  to  obey  without  scruple  the  infallible  dicta  of  the 
Church,  it  was  agreeable  to  them  to  have  an  infallible  authority 
in  matters  of  science.'*     Authority  has  always  had  great 
weio-ht  in  Medicine;  and  the  reason  is  because  positive  science 
plays  so  small  a  part  in  it.     Where  men  cannot  appeal  to 
proofs,  they  must  fall  back  on  precedents  ;  where  they  lack 
reasons  there  they  quote  authorities.     Avicenna  gratified  the 
disposition  to  accept  authority,  and  gratified  the  indolence 
which  shrinks  from  laborious  research.     His  dicta  rendered 
research  superfluous.     Men  were  little  given  to  independent 
thought  in  those  days,  when  Science  meant  the  knowledge 
of  what  other  men  had  thought.     The  Canon  contained  the 
chief  thoughts  of  Greek  and  Arabic  sages ;   and  men  were 
thus  saved  even  from  the  labours  of  erudition ;  for  why  should 
they  have  sought  in  the  originals  what  this  compendium  so 
conveniently  placed  within  easy  reach  ?    It  was  not  until  they 
began  to  think  of  interrogating  Nature,  instead  of  echoing 
the  sages,  that  Avicenna's  supremacy  was  disputed.     And  so 
naturally  servile  is  the  human  intellect,  so  reluctantly  does 
it  withhold  allegiance  from  a  name  which  has  once   held 

*  Spbexoel:   Gesch,  der  Arzneikunde.    Hallo,  1823,  II.  424. 


authority,  that  even  late  in  the  sixteenth  century  we  find 
Scaliger  asserting  that  no  man  could  be  an  accomplished 
physician  who  had  not  mastered  Avicenna. 

Following  a  chronological  order,  two  names  ought  to  be 
interposed  here,  Avicebron  and  Algazzali  ;  but  for  purposes 
of  exposition,  I  witlihold  these  till  a  subsequent  page,  Algazzali 
being  better  understood  in  connection  with  Averroes,  and 
Avicebron  conducting  us  back  to  the  scholastics. 

§  lY.  Al-Hazen. 
Al-Hazen  ('Abou  'Ali  al'Hasan  ben  al-'Hazen)  was  really 
a  distinguished  mathematician,  who  flourished  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  is  best  known  in 
Europe  by  his  treatise  on  Optics,  translated  by  Eisner,  and 
published  at  Bale  in  1572.  He  therein  corrected  the  Greeks, 
who  supposed  that  rays  of  light  issue  from  the  eye  and 
impinge  on  the  objects;  by  anatomical  and  geometrical 
arguments,  he  shows  that  the  rays  come  from  the  objects  and 
impinge  on  the  retina.  He  further  explained  the  fact,  that 
we  see  objects  singly,  though  with  two  eyes,  because  the  visual 
images  are  formed  on  symmetrical  portions  of  the  two 
retinas.  He  explains  reflection  and  refraction ;  and  astonishes 
us  with  his  knowledge  that  the  atmosphere  increases  in 
density  as  it  decreases  in  height,  and  that  the  path  of  a  ray 
of  light  through  it,  on  entering  obliquely,  must  be  curvilinear 
and  concave  to  the  earth.  Hence,  as  the  mind  refers  the 
position  of  an  object  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  of 
light  enters  the  eye,  the  stars  must  appear  to  us  nearer  the 
zenith  than  they  really  are.  Hence  we  see  the  stars  before 
they  have  arisen  and  after  they  have  set.^ 

§  V.       AVEMPACE. 

Avempace,  as  the  West  called  Abou  Beer  Mohammed  ben 
Ya'hya  Ibn  Badja,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish 
Mohammedans.     He  flourished  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 

♦  It  is  eminently  probable  that  Kepler  borrowed  his  optical  views  from 
Al-Hazen.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  no  just  title  to  originality  as  the  discoverer, 
which  is  sometimes  claimed  for  him. 
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He  is  the  first  of  his  compatriots  in  Spain  who  attained 
celebrity  as  a  philosopher ;  and  according  to  Ibn  Tofail,  his 
illustrious  successor,  he  surpassed  all  contemporaries  in  depth 
of  wisdom,  although  worldly  affairs  and  a  premature  death 
prevented  the  completion  of  those  important  works  which 
he  had  designed.  He  only  published  hastily  written  essays 
on  Mathematics,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  and  commentaries 
on  Aristotle.  One  of  his  antagonists  thought  it  a  severe 
sarcasm  to  say,  that  he  only  studied  mathematical  science, 
only  meditated  on  the  heavenly  bodies  and  on  the  nature  of 
climate, '  despising  the  Koran,  which  in  his  arrogance  he  sets 
aside.'  The  same  critic,  with  the  common  candour  of  critics, 
says,  ^  according  to  him  it  is  better  to  do  evil  than  good,  and 
that  beasts  are  better  guided  than  men.'  Munk,  who  gives  an 
analysis  of  one  of  Avempace's  works,^  says  that  he  impressed 
on  Arabian  Philosophy  a  movement  directly  opposed  to  the 
mystical  tendencies  of  Algazzali,  and  'qu'il  proclama  la  science 
speculative  seule  capable  d'amener  I'homme  a  concevoir  son 
propre  etre  ainsi  que  Tintellect  actif.' 

§  VI.     Abubacer. 

Early  in  the  twelfth  century  appeared  Abou  Beer  Mo- 
hammed ben-'Abd-al-Malic  Ibn  Tofail,  known  in  Europe  as 
Abubacer.  He  was  born  in  Andalusia  ;  and  was  renowned 
at  the  court  of  the  Almohades  for  his  skill  as  a  physician  and 
poet,  and  for  his  mathematical  and  philosophical  learning. 
After  having  filled  the  ofiice  of  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
Granada,  he  was  appointed  vizir  and  physician  to  Yousouf, 
the  second  king  of  the  Almohade  dynasty,  who  admitted  him 
to  great  intimacy.  His  favour  at  court  was  honourably 
employed  in  protecting  other  savants,  and  it  was  he  who 
presented  Averroes  to  the  king  ;  showing  a  sublime 
superiority  to  any  of  those  movements  of  jealousy  which 
disturb  inferior  minds.  One  day,  Yousouf  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  a  clear  analysis  of  Aristotle's  doctrine.  Abubacer 
urged  the   task   upon  Averroes,  instead   of  undertaking  it 

*  Munk  :  Op.  cit.  pp.  389-409. 


himself.  One  likes  to  hear  of  the  success  of  such  men,  and 
to  know  that  his  funeral  was  attended  in  person  by  the  King 
Yacoub,  surnamed  Al-Mansour. 

Abubacer  was  not  only  grateful  to  his  predecessor,  Avem- 
j)ace,  but  generous  to  his  successor  and  rival,  Averroes.  I 
should  be  glad  to  believe  that  he  was  as  profound  as  he  was 
liberal.  The  evidence,  however,  will  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusions of  some  modern  admirers.  I  allude  particularly  to 
the  claim  which  has  been  set  up  for  him  on  the  ground  of 
his  having,  before  Copernicus,  rejected  the  Ptolemaic  hypo- 
thesis. The  rejection  of  an  established  error  does  not  always 
imply  uncommon  insight.  It  is  often  due  to  impatient 
ignorance.  Every  year  we  see  men  ready  to  prove  Newton's 
hypothesis  a  mistake ;  and  if  (the  suj)position  is  not  very 
plausible)  a  truer  hypothesis  should  some  day  replace  that 
of  Newton,  these  '  undevout  astronomers '  will  clamorously 
assert  their  claims  to  priority.  When,  therefore,  we  are  told 
that  Abubacer  rejected  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  we  must  ask 
upon  what  grounds  he  rejected  it,  before  we  credit  him  with 
a  deeper  insight.  Averroes,  in  his  Lesser  Commentary  on 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  speaks  of  Abubacer 's  excellent  views 
on  the  subject  of  epicycles ;  and  Alpetragius,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  Astronomy,  says,  '  You  know  that  the  illustrious 
Abubacer  told  us  that  he  had  found  out  an  astronomical 
system  and  the  principles  of  celestial  motions  different  from 
those  put  forth  by  Ptolemy,  and  which  need  neither  eccentrics 
nor  epicycles ;  and  on  his  system  he  said  all  movements  are 
verified  and  no  error  results.  He  also  promised  to  write  on 
this  subject.'  But  he  did  not  write  on  it ;  and  we  are  left  to 
guess  at  his  system,  through  the  partial  glimpses  given  in 
Averroes  and  Alpetragius.  The  basis  of  his  objection  to 
Ptolemy's  hypothesis  is  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
theories  of  motion  given  by  Aristotle  !  No  man  of  scientific 
culture  will  be  curious  to  hear  more  of  a  system  which  rests 
on  that  basis,  except  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest ;  and 
in  this  direction  we  may  notice  the  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Alpetragius : — '  All  the  spheres  follow  the  movement  and  the 
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impulsion  of  tlie  superior  sphere  which  is  above  that  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  is  void.  They  have  but  one  movement  from 
east  to  west;  but  according  as  they  are  distant  from  the 
superior  sphere,  their  motion  is  less  rapid,  because  they  receive 
less  of  its  impulse.  Their  apparent  irregularity  is  thus 
explained,  without  the  necessity  of  a  retrograde  motion  from 
west  to  east.  The  different  spheres  have  their  particular 
poles,  which  incline  from  the  poles  of  the  superior  sphere. 
Each  in  following  the  diurnal  movement  of  the  superior 
moves  about  its  own  poles.  These  two  movements  result  in 
a  sort  of  spiral,  which  makes  the  stars  incline  towards  the 
north  or  south.     There  is  thus  no  need  of  eccentrics  nor 

epicycles.' 

Alpetragius  avows— and  the  avowal  is  very  significant — 
that  he  was  not  led  to  this  hypothesis  by  Observation,  but  by 
a  kind  of  divine  inspiration,^  which  is  a  process  of  discovery 
much  in  vogue  among  certain  classes  of  speculators.  Nor 
did  he  ever  attempt  to  verify  his  hypothesis  by  calculation. 
Calculators  are  seldom  inspired ;  indeed,  one  may  observ^e 
that  the  minds  most  given  to  the  rejection  of  conclusions, 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  have  been  established  on 
laborious  induction  and  calculation,  are  the  minds  least 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  any  higher  verification  than 
that  of  their  '  intuitions.'  They  have  the  most  serene  reliance 
on  their  own  sagacity;  and  Alpetragius  had  therefore  no 
hesitation  in  avowing,  at  the  close  of  his  treatise,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  imitate  Ptolemy  and  enter 
upon  all  the  details  respecting  celestial  motions,  for  this 
would — occupy  all  his  time ! 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Alpetragius  in  our  day,  his 
hypothesis  was  long  regarded  as  an  immense  contribution. 

*  '  Itaque  excitarit  me  Deus  omnipotens  suo  divino  influxu  ab  alio  quidem  non 
tribute  et  experrectus  sum  a  somno  stupetactionis,  et  illuminavit  oculos  cordis  mei 
ex  perturbationis  suis  in  eo  quod  nunquam  ab  aliquo  cogitatum  fuit,  et  ad  id  non 
perveni  ex  speculatione  et  discursu  ingenii  humani,  sed  ex  eo  quod  placuit  Deo 
ostendere  sua  miracula,  et  patefacere  secretum  occnltum  in  theorica  suorum  orbium 
et  notificare  veritatem  essentise  eorum  et  rectitudinem  qualitatis  motiis.'  Quoted 
by  Delambee:  Hist.  Astron.  au  Moijcn  Age. 


The  book  was  translated  by  Michael  Scott.  It  was  largely 
used  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Eoger  Bacon,  and  Vincent  of 
Beauvais.  In  a  treatise,  vn-itten  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Isaac  Israeli,  a  Jew  of  Toledo,  speaks  of 
it  as  the  theory  which  agitated  the  whole  world ;  although, 
he  wisely  adds,  it  was  not  worked  out  sufficiently  to  render 
it  worthy  of  discussion  :  the  system  of  Ptolemy  could  not  be 
abandoned  for  an  hypothesis,  which  was  not  based  on  exact 
calculations.  Another  Jew,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  refute  Alpetragius,  and  to  prove  in  detail  how 
preposterous  were  his  notions.  How  far  the  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  the  h}^othesis,  and  the  controversy  it  provoked, 
may  have  prepared  the  way  for  Copernicus,  is  an  interesting 
question. 

To  return  to  Abubacer.  He  is  widely  known  in  Europe 
through  his  philosophical  romance,  Philosophus  Autodidactus, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  trace  the  development  of  an 
intelligence  unbiassed  by  society  and  its  traditions  and 
prejudices.  His  hero,  Hai,  is  born  on  a  desert  island  situated 
beneath  the  equator.  In  lieu  of  human  parents,  his  gene- 
ration takes  place  through  certain  physical  conditions  ;  which 
did  not  appear  so  preposterous  in  the  eyes  of  Abubacer's 
contemporaries  and  successors  as  in  the  eyes  of  moderns ; 
spontaneous  generation  being  an  universally  accepted  hypo- 
thesis in  those  days.  Hai  had  a  gazelle  for  his  wet-nurse. 
The  different  periods  of  his  development  are  marked  by  the 
successive  advances  which  he  makes  in  the  comprehension 
of  things.  From  the  simple  knowledge  of  sensible  things, 
he  gradually  arrives  at  a  conception  of  the  world  and  its 
physical  laws.  Later  on  he  recognises  the  unity  which 
underlies  variety.  Things,  though  multiple  in  their  accidents, 
are  one  in  essence.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of 
Matter  and  Forms.  The  first  Form  is  Species.  All  bodies 
are  united  by  corporeity,  i.  e.  the  corporeal  Form. 

Contemplating  Matter  and  Forms,  he  enters  the  spiritual 
world.  It  is  obvious  that  inferior  objects  are  produced  by 
something.   There  must,  therefore,  be  a  Producer  of  Forms, 
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since  whatever  is  produced  must  have  a  producer.  Directing 
his  attention  to  the  heavens,  Hai  sees  a  variety  of  celestial 
bodies,  which  cannot  be  infinite.  The  celestial  spheres  are 
as  one  individual,  and  thus  the  whole  universe  is  an  entirety. 
Is  this  entirety  eternal  ?  Hai  is  unable  to  decide  ;  but  in- 
clines to  the  belief  that  it  is  eternal.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he 
recognises  an  agent  which  perpetuates  the  existence  of  the 
world,  and  sets  it  in  motion.  This  agent  is  neither  a  body 
nor  a  faculty  of  a  body ;  it  is  the  Form  of  the  universe.  All 
beings  are  the  work  of  this  Supreme  Being ;  and  our  minds 
contemplating  the  beauty  of  the  work  necessarily  ascend  to 
its  Creator,  his  goodness  and  perfection.  All  Forms  are  in 
him  and  issue  from  him  ;  so  that  there  is  in  truth  no  other 
Existence. 

Hai  now  looks  inwards.  He  finds  that  his  intellect  is 
absolutely  incorporeal,  since  it  perceives  things  divested  of 
all  quality — and  this  neither  the  senses  nor  the  imagination 
are  capable  of  doing.  Therein  lies  the  real  essence  of  man, 
that  which  is  neither  born  nor  dies.  The  intellect  is  troubled 
by  matter,  and  endeavours  to  disengage  itself  by  giving  to 
the  body  only  such  care  as  is  indispensable  to  existence.  Its 
beatitude  and  its  pain  are  in  a  direct  ratio  to  its  union  with 
God,  or  its  distance  from  him.  By  ecstacy  man  unites 
himself  with  God.  Then  the  universe  appears  to  him  only 
God,  whose  light  is  shed  over  all,  but  manifests  itself  in  greater 
splendour  in  the  purest  beings.  Multiplicity  exists  only  for 
the  senses.  It  disappears  before  the  intellect  which  has 
disengaged  itself  from  matter. 

This  romance  acquired  immense  popularity.  It  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  English,  Dutch,  and  German,*  and  has 
disseminated  Alexandrian  and  Arabian  ideas  in  obscure 
quarters  where  otherwise  they  would  never  have  penetrated. 

*  PococKE,  in  1671,puLlislied  the  Arabic  text  with  a  Latin  version  :  Philosophus 
AutQdidactus  sive  Epistola  Abi  Jaafar  efm  Tofail  de  Hai  ihti  Yokdhan.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1700.  There  have  been  three  English  versions,  the  last  by  Ockley, 
nnder  this  title  :  The  Improvement  of  Fuman  Reason,  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Ehn 
Yokdhan,  1711.  A  German  appeared  in  1726:  Der  von  sich  sdbst  gelehrte  Welt- 
weise;  and  another  in  1783:  Dcr  Natur-Mensch,  oder  Geschichte  des  Hai  E/m 
Yokdan. 


'^•| 


§  Vn.    Algazzali. 

We  now  turn  back  to  the  eleventh  century  again,  to  brmg 
forward  the  name  of  an  illustrious  and  independent  thinker 
Algazzali,  the  '  Light  of  Islam,'  the  '  Pillar  of  the  Mosque,' 
who  is  known  under  the  names  of  Gazzali,  Ghazail,  Algazel, 
and  was  at  one  time  familiar  to  European  thinkers  through 
the  attacks  of  his  adversary  Averroes."**" 

Algazzali    (Abou-'Hamed-Mo'hammed    ibn    Mo'hammed 
Al-Ghazali)  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Tons  a.d.  1058.     His 
father  was  a  dealer  in  cotton-thread  (gazzal),  from  whence  he 
drew  his  name.     Losing  his  father  in  early  life,  he  was  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  a  Soufi.    The  nearest  approach  to  what  is 
meant  by  a  Soufi  is  what  we  mean  by  Mystic.     The  influence 
of  this  Soufi  was  great.     No  sooner  had  the  youth  finished 
his  studies,  than  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Bagdad,  where  his  eloquence  achieved  such  splendid  success 
that  all  the  Imans  became  his  eager  partisans.     So  great 
was  the  admiration  he  inspired,  that  the  Mussulmans  some- 
times said,  '  If  all  Islam  were  destroyed,  it  would  be  but  a 
slight  loss,  provided  Algazzali's  work  on  the  "  Revivification 
of  the  Sciences  of  Religion  "  were  preserved.'     This  work, 
probably  owing  to  its  originality,  was  never  translated  into 
Latin  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  remained  a  closed  book  to 
all  but  Arabian  scholars  until  M.  Schmolders  pubHshed  his 
version.     It  bears  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  Dis^ 
cours  mr  la  MMhode  of  Descartes,  that  had  any  translation 
of  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Descartes,  every  one  would  have 
cried  out  against  the  plagiarism. 

Like  Descartes,  he  begins  with  describing  how  he  had  in 
vain  interrogated  every  sect  for  an  answer  to  the  mysterious 
problems  which  '  disturbed  him  with  a  sense  of  things  un- 
known ; '  and  how  he  finally  resolved  to  discard  aU  authority, 

•  The  most  complete  account  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  Von  Hammer  •  O  Ki.^  r 
D^el^hrnteethischeAbhandlungG^^^^^^^^  U:I:Z:ng^s  f,,^ 

and  ScHMOLDEHs:  Essai  sur  les  ^colcs  phiJosophiqnes  chez  les  Arahes  vll\uo 
From  my  not.e  of  this  last-named  work,  in  the  Edinburgh  i?m..  ^^847  I 
have  incorporated  some  passages  in  the  ensuing  pages.  ' 
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and   detacli   himself    from   tlie   opinions   which    had    been 
instilled  into  him  during  the  unsuspecting  years  of  childhood. 
'  I  said  to  myself,'  he  proceeds,  '  My  aim  is  simply  to  know 
the  truth  of  things  ;  consequently  it  is  indispensable  for  me 
to  ascertain  what  is  knowledge.     Now,  it  was  evident  to  me 
that  certain  knowledge  must  be  that  which  explains  the  object 
to  be  known  in  such  a  manner  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  so 
that  in  future  all  error  and  conjecture  respecting  it  must  be 
impossible.     Not  only  would  the  understanding  then  need  no 
efforts  to  be  convinced  of  certitude,  but  security  against  error 
is  in  such  close  connection  with  knowledge,  that  even  were  an 
apparent  proof  of  its  falsehood  to  be  brought  forward  it  would 
cause  no  doubt,  because  no  suspicion  of  error  would  be  pos- 
sible.    Thus,  when  I  have  acknowledged  ten  to  be  more  than 
three,  if  any  one  were  to  say,  "  On  the  contrary,  three  is  more 
than  ten ;  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  I  will  change 
this  rod  into  a  serpent ;"  and  if  he  were  to  change  it,  my 
conviction  of  his  error  would  remain  unshaken.     His  ma- 
noeuvre would  only  produce  in  me  admiration  for  his  ability. 
I  should  not  doubt  my  own  knowledge. 

*  Then  was  I  convinced  that  knowledge  which  I  did  not 
possess  in  this  manner,  and  respecting  which  I  had  not  this 
certainty,  could  inspire  me  with  neither  confidence  nor 
assurance ;  and  no  knowledge  without  assurance  deserves 
the  name  of  knowledge. 

*  Having  examined  the  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  found 
it  divested  of  all  that  could  be  said  to  have  these  qualities, 
unless  perceptions  of  the  senses  and  irrefragable  principles 
were  to  be  considered  such.  I  then  said  to  myself,  Now 
having  fallen  into  this  despair,  the  only  hope  remaining  of 
acquiring  incontestable  convictions  is  by  the  perception  of  the 
senses  and  by  necessary  truths.  Their  evidence  seemed  to 
me  indubitable.  I  began  however  to  examine  the  objects  of 
sensation  and  speculation,  to  see  if  they  could  possibly  admit 
of  doubt.  Then  doubts  crowded  upon  me  in  such  numbers 
that  my  incertitude  became  complete.  Whence  results  the 
confidence  I  have  in  sensible  things  ?     The  strongest  of  all 
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our  senses  is  sight ;  and  yet,  looking  at  a  shadow  and  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  fixed  and  immovable,  we  judge  it  to  be 
deprived  of  movement ;  nevertheless  experience  teaches  us 
that,  when  we  return  to  the  same  place  an  hour  after,  the 
shadow  is  displaced ;  for  it  does  not  vanish  suddenly,  but 
gradually,  little  by  little,  so  as  never  to  be  at  rest.  If  we 
look  at  the  stars,  they  seem  as  small  as  money  pieces ;  but 
mathematical  proofs  convince  us  they  are  larger  than  the 
earth.  ^  These  and  other  things  are  judged  by  the  senses, 
but  rejected  by  reason  as  false.  I  abandoned  the  senses, 
therefore,  having  seen  all  my  confidence  in  their  truth 
shaken. 

*  Perhaps,  said  I,  there  is  no  assurance  but  in  the  notions 
of  Eeason :  that  is  to  say,  first  principles,  e.  g,  ten  is  more 
than  three ;  the  same  thing  cannot  have  been  created  and 
yet  have  existed  from  all  eternity;  to  exist  and  not  to  exist 
at  the  same  time  is  impossible. 

'  Upon  this  the  senses  repHed :  What  assurance  have  you 
that  your  confidence  in  Eeason  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as 
your  confidence  in  us  ?  When  you  relied  on  us,  Eeason 
stepped  m  and  gave  us  the  lie ;  had  not  Eeason  been  there 
you  would  have  continued  to  rely  on  us.  WeU,  may  there 
not  exist  some  other  judge  superior  to  Eeason,  who,  if  he 
appeared,  would  refute  the  judgments  of  Eeason  in  the  same 
way  that  Eeason  refuted  us  ?  The  non-appearance  of  such  a 
judge  IS  no  proof  of  his  non-existence.' 

These  sceptical  arguments  Algazzali  borrowed  from   the 
Grecian   sceptics,  and  having  borrowed  them,  he   likewise 
borrowed  from  Grecian  mystics,  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
the  means  of  escape  from  scepticism.     He  looked  upon  life 
as  a  dream. 

'I  strove  in  vain  to  answer  the  objections.  And  my  diffi- 
culties mcreased  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  sleep.  I  said 
to  myself,  Dunng  sleep  you  give  to  visions  a  reality  and  con- 
sistence, and  you  have  no  suspicion  of  their  untruth.  On 
awakening  you  axe  made  aware  that  they  were  nothing  but 
visions.     What  assurance  have  you  that  all  you  feel  and 
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know  when  awake  does  actuaUj  exist?  It  is  aU  true  as 
respects  jour  condition  at  that  moment ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less possible  that  another  condition  should  present  itself 
which  should  be  to  your  awakened  state  that  which  your 
awakened  stat^  now  is  to  your  sleep ;  so  that  in  respect  to 
this  higher  condition  your  waking  is  but  sleep.' 

If  such  a  superior  condition  be  granted,  Algazzali  asks 
whether  we  can  ever  attain  to  participation  in  it.  He  sus- 
pects that  the  Ecstasy  described  by  the  Soufis  must  be  the 
very  condition.  But  he  finds  himself  philosophically  unable 
to  escape  the  consequences  of  scepticism :  the  sceptical  argu- 
ments could  only  be  refuted  by  demonstrations.  But  demon- 
strations themselves  must  be  founded  on  first  principles;  if 
they  are  uncertain,  no  demonstration  can  be  certain. 

'  I  was  thus  forced  to  return  to  the  admission  of  intel- 
lectual notions  as  the  basis  of  all  certitude.  This  however 
was  not  hy  systematic  reasoning  and  accumulation  of  proofs, 
hut  hy  a  flush  of  light  which  God  sent  into  my  soul.  For  who- 
ever imagines  that  truth  can  only  he  rendered  evident  hy  proof s, 
places  narrow  limits  to  the  wide  compassion  of  the  Creator.' 
Thus  we  see  Algazzali  eluding  scepticism  just  as  the 
Alexandrians  eluded  it,  taking  refuge  in  faith.  He  then 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  various  sects  of  the  faithiid,  whom  he 
ranged  under  four  classes. 

I.  The  Dogmatists :  those  who  ground  their  doctrine  wholly 
upon  reason. 

n.  The  Bastinis,  or  Allegorists :  those  who  receive  their 
doctrine  from  an  Imam,  and  believe  themselves  sole  possessors 
of  truth. 

m.  The  Philosophers :  those  who  call  themselves  masters 
of  Logic  and  Demonstration. 

IV.  The  Soufis:  those  who  claim  an  immediate  intuition, 
by  which  they  perceive  the  real  manifestations  of  truth  as 
ordinary  men  perceive  material  phenomena. 

These  schools  he  resolved  thoroughly  to  question.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Dogmatists  he  acknowledged  that  their  aim 
was  realized-but  their  aim  was  not  his  aim :  ^  Their  aim  ' 
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he  says,  '  is  the  preservation  of  the  Faith  from  the  alterations 
introduced  by  heretics.'     But  his  object  was  philosophical, 
not  theological ;  so  he  turned  from  the  Dogmatists  to  the 
Philosophers,    studying  their  works   with  intense   ardour, 
convinced   that   he   could   not   refute   them   until    he    had 
thoroughly  understood  them.     He  did  refute  them,  entirely  to 
his  satisfaction ;  ^  and  having  done  so,  turned  to  the  Soufis, 
in  whose  writings  he  found  a  doctrine  which  required  the 
union  of  action  with  speculation,  in  which  virtue  was  a  guide 
to  knowledge.     The  aim  of  the  Soufis  was  to  free  the  mind 
from  earthly  considerations,  to  purify  it  from  all  passions,  to 
leave  it  only  God  as  an  object  of  meditation.     The  highest 
truths  were  not  to  be  reached  by  study,  but  by  transport— hy 
a  transformation  of  the  soul  during  ecstasy.     There  is  the 
same  difference  between  this  higher  order  of  truth  and  ordi- 
nary science,  as  between  being  healthy  and  knowing  the  de- 
finition of  health.     To  reach  this  state  it  was  necessary  first 
to  purify  the  soul  from  all  earthly  desires,  to  extirpate  from 
it  aU  attachment  to  the  world,  and  humbly  direct  the  thoughts 
to  our  eternal  home. 

'  Eeflecting  on  my  situation,  I  found  myself  bound  to  this 
world  by  a  thousand  ties,  temptations  assailing  me  on  aU 
sides.  I  then  examined  my  actions.  The  best  were  those 
relating  to  instruction  and  education ;  and  even  there  I  saw 
myself  given  up  to  unimportant  sciences,  aU  useless  in 
another  world.  Eeflecting  on  the  aim  of  my  teaching,  I 
found  it  was  not  pure  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  I  saw  that 
all  my  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  acquisition  of  dorv 
to  myself.'  ^     ^ 

Thus  did  Philosophy  lead  him  to  a  speculative  Asceticism, 
which  calamity  was  shortly  afterwards  to  transform  into 
practical  Asceticism.  One  day,  as  he  was  about  to  lecture 
to  a  throng  of  admiring  auditors,  his  tongue  refused  utter^ 
ance :  he  was  dumb.  This  seemed  to  him  a  visitation  of 
God,  a  rebuke  to  his  vanity,  which  deeply  afflicted  him.     He 

7)1  ^"^  r'mT^  T^""""'  "V-^t  ''''^'  °^  Aterroes  there  is  a  treatise  by  Algazzali. 
Destructio  Phdosophorum,  which  contains  his  refutation  of  the  philosophical  s.hooU 
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lost  his  appetite ;  he  was  fast  sinking ;  physicians  declared 
his  recovery  hopeless,  unless  he  could  shake  off  the  sadness 
which  depressed  him.  He  sought  refuge  in  contemplation  of 
the  Deity. 

^  Having  distributed  my  wealth,  I  left  Bagdad  and  retired 
into  Syria,  where  I  remained  two  years  in  solitary  struggle 
with  my  soul,  combating  my  passions  and  exercising  myself 
in  the  purification  of  my  heart,  and  in  preparation  for  the 
other  world.' 

He  visited  Jerusalem,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
but  at  length  returned  to  Bagdad,  urged  thereto  by  '  private 
affairs '  and  the  requests  of  his  children,  as  he  says,  but  more 
probably  urged  thereto  by  his  sense  of  failure,  for  he  confesses 
not  to  have  reached  the  ecstatic  stage.  Occasional  glimpses 
were  all  he  could  attain,  isolated  moments  of  exaltation 
passing  quickly  away. 

'  Nevertheless  I  did  not  despair  of  finally  attaining  this 
state.  Every  time  that  any  accident  turned  me  from  it,  I 
endeavoured  quickly  to  re-enter  it.  In  this  condition  I  re- 
mained ten  years.  In  my  solitude  there  were  revelations 
made  to  me  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe,  or 
even  indicate.  Enough  if,  for  the  reader's  profit,  I  declare 
that  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  me  that  the  Soufis 
indubitably  walked  in  the  true  paths  of  salvation.  Their 
way  of  life  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  their  morals  the  purest 
that  can  be  conceived.' 

The  first  condition  of  Soufi  purification  is,  that  the  novice 
purge  his  heart  of  all  that  is  not  God.  Prayers  are  the 
means.     The  object  is  absorption  in  the  Deity. 

'  From  the  very  first,  Soufis  have  such  astonishing  revela- 
tions that  they  are  enabled,  while  waking,  to  see  visions  of 
angels  and  the  souls  of  the  prophets ;  they  hear  their  voices, 
and  receive  their  favours.  Afterwards  a  transport  exalts 
them  beyond  the  mere  perception  of  forms,  to  a  degree 
which  exceeds  all  expression,  and  concerning  which  we 
cannot  speak  without  employing  language  that  would  sound 
blasphemous.     In  fact,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine 
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themselves  to  be  amalgamated  with  Ood,  others  identified 
with  him,  and  others  to  be  associated  with  him.  All  these 
are  sinfal.' 

Algazzali  refuses  to  enter  more  minutely  into  this  subject ; 
he  contents  himself  with  the  assertion  that  whoso  knows  not 
Ecstasy  knows  prophetism  only  by  name.  And  what  is 
Prophetism  ?  The  fourth  stage  in  intellectual  development. 
The  first,  or  infantile  stage,  is  that  of  pure  Sensation ;  the 
second,  which  begins  at  the  age  of  seven,  is  that  of  Under- 
standing; the  third  is  Eeason,  by  means  of  which  the  intel- 
lect perceives  the  necessary,  the  possible,  the  absolute,  and 
all  those  higher  objects  which  transcend  the  understanding.^ 
After  this  comes  the  fourth  stage,  when  another  eye  is  opened 
by  which  man  perceives  things  hidden  from  others— perceives 
all  that  wiU  be— perceives  things  that  escape  the  perceptions 
of  Eeason,  as  the  objects  of  Eeason  escape  the  Understanding, 
and  as  the  objects  of  Understanding  escape  the  sensitive 
faculty.  This  is  Prophetism.  Algazzali  undertakes  to  prove 
the  existence  of  this  faculty : 

'  Doubts  respecting  Prophetism  must  refer  either  to  its 
possibility  or  its  reality.  To  prove  its  possibility  it  is  only 
necessary  to  prove  that  it  belongs  to  the  category  of  objects 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  intelligence : 
such,  for  example,  as  Astronomy  or  Medicine.  For  whoso 
studies  these  sciences  is  aware  that  they  cannot  be  compre- 
hended except  by  Divine  inspiration,  with  the  assistance  of 
God,  and  not  by  experience.  Since  there  are  astronomical 
indications  which  appear  only  once  in  a  thousand  years,  how 
could  they  be  known  by  experience?  f  Prom  this  argument  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  very  possible  to  perceive  things  which  the 
intellect  cannot  conceive.  And  this  is  precisely  one  of  the 
properties  of  Prophetism  which  has  a  myriad  other  proper- 
ties ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  during  Ecstasy  by  those 
who  had  the  life  of  the  Soufis.' 

AlgazzaH  wrote  a  special  treatise  against  the  phUosophers 

*  Kant's  three  psychological  elements,  SMichkeii,  Versiand,  Femunft. 
T  V.)  sancta  eimplicitas !  "^ 
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in  which  he  arraigns  them  under  twenty  heads,  the  most 
interesting  to  us  being  that  of  cansaUty.  '  En  somme,'  says 
M.  Munk,  '  tout  le  raisonnement  d'AI-Gazali  pent  se  ramener 
a  ces  deux  propositions:  1°.  Lorsque  deux  circonstances 
existent  toujours  simultanement,  rien  ne  prouve  que  I'une  soit 
la  cause  de  Tautre ;  ainsi  par  exemple,  un  aveugle-ne  a  qui 
on  aurait  donne  la  vue  pendant  le  jour  et  qui  n'aurait 
jamais  entendu  parler  du  jour  ni  de  la  nuit,  s'imagmerait 
qu'il  voit  par  Paction  des  couleurs  qui  se  presentent  a  lui,  et 
ne  tiendrait  pas  compte  de  la  lumiere  du  soleil  par  laquelle 
les  couleurs  font  impression  sur  ses  yeux.  2°.  Quand  meme  on 
admettrait  Paction  de  certaines  causes  par  ime  loi  de  la  nature, 
il  ne  s'ensuit  nullement  que  Peffet,meme  dans  les  circonstances 
analogues  et  sur  des  objets  analogues,  soit  toujours  le  meme ; 
ainsi  le  coton  pent,  sans  cesser  d'etre  le  coton,  prendre  (par  la 
volonte  de  Dieu)  quelque  qualite  qui  empeche  Paction  du  feu, 
comme  on  voit  des  hommes,  au  moyen  d'emplatres  faits  avec 
une  certaine  herbe,  se  rendre  incombustibles.  En  un  mot,  ce 
que  les  philosophes  appellent  la  loi  de  la  nature,  ou  le  principe 
de  causalite,  est  une  chose  qui  arrive  hahituellement,  parceque 
I>ieu  le  veut,  et  nous  Padmettons  comme  certain  parceque 
Dieu,  sachant  dans  sa  prescience  que  les  choses  seront  presque 
toujours  ainsi,  nous  en  a  donne  la  conscience.  Mais  il  n'y  a 
pas  de  loi  immuable  de  la  nature  qui  enchalne  la  volonte  du 

"  Createur.' 

I  have  given  these  arguments  against  causality  partly  to 
exhibit  the  style  of  thought  which  was  considered  powerful 
in  those  days,  and  partly  to  add  one  more  to  the  many 
illustrations  of  historical  misapprehension  which  the  care- 
lessness of  writers  propagates.  Having  read  what  Algazzali 
taught,  the  reader  will  be  somewhat  amazed  to  find  M.  Eenan 
saying  of  it :  '  Hume  n'a  rien  dit  de  plus.'t 

The  influence  of  Algazzali  on  Europe  was  null,  but  on  the 
East  it  was  immense  ;  as  M.  Munk  says,  it  struck  a  blow  at 
philosophy  '  dont  elle  ne  put  plus  se  relever,  et  ce  fut  en 
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Espagne  qu'elle  traversa  encore  un  siecle  de  gloire  et  trouva 
un  ardent  defenseur  dans  le  celebre  Ibn-Roschd.'  To  him 
we  now  pass. 

§   YIII.     AVERROES. 

Averroes  (Aboulwalid  Mo'hammed  ibn  Ahmed  ibn  Mo'- 
hammed  ibn-Roschd)  was  bom  at  Cordova  about  1120. 

His  family  belonged  to  the  most  considerable  in  Andalusia, 
high  in  office,  high  in  esteem.  He  was  greatly  befriended 
by  Abubacer,  and  was  intimate  with  the  family  of  Avenzoar, 
his  colleague  at  the  court  of  Yousouf,  during  whose  reign  he 
continued  in  high  favor  and  was  employed  in  various 
important  offices,  so  that  his  works  were  written  amid 
continual  interruptions.  This  favor  seems  to  have  been 
increased  under  Yousouf 's  successor,  Yacoub  Almansour,  who 
was  fond  of  discussing  scientific  and  philosophic  questions 
with  him.  Indeed  Averroes  occasionally  so  far  forgot 
etiquette  as  to  address  his  sovereign  thus  :  '  Listen,  O  my 
brother  ! '  Such  intimacy  naturally  excited  the  jealousy  of 
those  less  favored,  and  perhaps  by  their  machinations,  or 
perhaps  from  §ome  imprudence  on  his  part,  he  suddenly  fell 
into  disgrace.  The  pretext  was  his  heterodoxy.  He  was 
banished  from  Cordova,  and  his  works  were  condemned  to 
the  flames — an  exception  being  made  in  favor  of  the  works 
on  medicine,  arithmetic,  and  elementary  astronomy. 

Almansour  issued  an  edict  declaring  that  God  had 
ordained  hell  fire  for  those  who  impiously  asserted  truth  to 
be  given  by  Reason  alone.  From  such  a  sovereign  such  a 
declaration  must  be  attributed  to  the  kind  of  coercion  exer- 
cised by  priests  over  all  but  the  most  self-willed  rulers.  At 
any  rate,  the  disgrace  of  Averroes  was  only  temporary.  The 
edict  was  rescinded,  and  Averroes  recalled.  But  the  end  was 
near.     He  died  at  Morocco  in  1198. 

His  disgrace  and  the  accusations  of  heterodoxy  greatly  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  contemporaries.  Arabian  Philosophy, 
introduced  under  Hakem  in  the  tenth  century,  and  cultivated 
with  so  much  zeal,  now  began  to  struggle  for  existence 
against  the  religious  fanaticism  which  was  finally  to  suppress 
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it.  The  eternal  contest  between  Eeason  and  Faith,  between 
free  thought  and  despotic  ignorance,  had  been  growing 
fiercer  every  year;  even  Algazzali  had  thrown  himself  by 
a  flank  movement  against  philosophy.  The  priestly  party 
became  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  views  even  on  sceptical 
Emirs,  especially  in  times  of  political  trouble,  when  the 
support  of  the  ignorant  multitude  became  of  consequence. 
In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  mass  of  men  cherish  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  philosophers,  partly  because  early  taught  to  dread 
Inquiry  as  inimical  to  Keligion,  and  partly  because  the 
implied  equality  which  exists  between  members  of  a  church, 
where  aU  alike  share  the  blessings  and  the  glory  of  illumina- 
tion, is,  in  the  presence  of  philosophers,  rudely  set  aside,  and 
replaced  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  inequality.  The  creed  of 
the  Bishop  is  the  creed  of  the  grocer.  But  the  philosophy 
of  that  grocer  is  in  no  sense  the  philosophy  of  a  Professor. 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Bishop  will  be  revered  where  the 
Professor  will  be  stoned.  Intellect  is  that  which  man  claims 
as  specially  his  own ;  it  is  the  one  limiting  distinction ;  and 
thus  the  multitude,  so  tolerant  of  the  claims  of  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  of  wealth,  is  uneasy  under  the  claims  of  an 
aristocracy  of  intelligence. 

The  term  philosophy  is  used  by  Mohammedans  of  our  day 
as  synonymous  with  infidelity,  impiety,  immorality.  Nay, 
one  finds  this  interpretation  not  altogether  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  that,  too,  in  circles  claiming  a  high  degree  of 
culture.  In  Spain,  during  the  twelfth  century,  this  inter- 
pretation became  general.  'A  theological  reaction,'  says 
M.  Eenan,  '  analogous  to  that  which  in  the  Latin  Church 
followed  the  Council  of  Trent,  undertook  to  recover  its 
ground  by  violence.  Islamism,  like  all  religions,  has  gone 
on  strengthening  itself  and  obtaining  a  more  absolute  faith 
from  its  adepts.  The  greater  part  of  Mahomet's  companions 
hardly  believed  in  his  supernatural  mission  ;  incredulity  was 
rife  during  the  first  six  centuries ;  but  since  then  there  has 
not  been  a  doubt,  not  a  protest.  That  has  come  to  pass  in 
Islamism  and  in  Catholicism  in   Spain  which  would  have 
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come  to  pass  aU  over  Europe  if  the  religious  movement  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centuries  had  succeeded  in  arresting  rational  development.' 

Aristotle  became  infamous  in  Islam;  all  the  philosophers 
were  proscribed,  and  their  works  destroyed.  Hence  it  was 
that  Averroes,  who  during  four  centuries  was  venerated  by 
Jews,  and  highly  esteemed  by  Christians,  has  left  scarcely 
any  trace  on  the  minds  of  Arabs.  Hence  also  the  great 
rarity  of  his  works  in  the  original ;  while  Hebrew  and  Latin 
versions  abound  in  all  great  collections  of  manuscripts.  The 
published  Latin  versions  are  very  numerous.  From  1480 
to  1580,  Renan  tells  us,  scarcely  a  year  elapsed  without 
some  new  edition  appearing.  In  Venice  alone  more  than 
fifty  editions  were  published,  of  which  fourteen  or  fifteen  are 
more  or  less  complete."^ 

The  claims  of  Averroes  to  European  admiration  were  as 
a  physician  and  a  commentator  on  Aristotle.  In  the  former 
character  he  was  surpassed  by  Avicenna.  Indeed  we  have 
only  to  learn  that  he  followed  Aristotle's  teaching  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Galen,  whenever  the  two  were  at  variance, 
to  indicate  the  slight  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on  his 
medical  knowledge.  As  a  commentator  he  was  unrivalled ; 
and  for  a  considerable  period  Philosophy  in  Spain  and 
among  the  schoolmen  may  be  defined  thus :  '  Nature  inter- 
preted by  Aristotle,  Aristotle  interpreted  by  Averroes.' 

The  superstitious  servility  with  which  he  accepted  the 
dicta  of  the  Stagyrite  is  indicated  in  the  declaration  that 
'  Aristotle  initiated  and  perfected  all  the  sciences,  no  writer 
before  him  being  worthy  of  mention,  no  writer  after  him 
having,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  centuries,  added  anything  of 
importance  or  detected  any  serious  error.'  Yet  it  is  unani- 
mously affirmed  by  modern  scholars  that  Averroes,  and  the 
Arabian  commentators  generally,  are  far  from  faithful  inter- 
preters of  Aristotle.     They  attach  themselves  in  preference 

*  Tho  oditio  princeps  appeared  at  Padua  in  1472.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
IGth  century  the  reprints  became  rarer ;  only  a  few  of  the  medical  works  appeared. 
In  the  17th  century  the  dust  began  to  settle  on  those  once  famous  folios,  from 
which  it  is  never  likely  to  be  shaken. 
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to  certain  ideas  obscurely  indicated  by  the  Stagyrite,  and 
give  these  an  undue  prominence. 

In  three  different  works  Averroes  presented  his  master. 
1.  The  Great  Commentary,  which  gives  each  paragraph  of 
the  text,  and  interprets  it  sentence  by  sentence,  introducing 
theoretical  discussions  as  digressions.  This  form  of  com- 
mentary is  peculiar  to  Avicenna,  who  borrowed  it  from  that 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  Koran.  2.  The  MUdle  Commentary, 
which  merely  cites  the  first  words  of  the  original  paragraphs, 
and  then  weaves  together  text  and  interpretation  after  the 
manner  of  Avicenna— a  form  subsequently  adopted  by  Albertus 
Magnus.  3.  The  Third  Commentary  is  simply  one  of  para- 
phrase and  analysis,  in  which  Averroes  expounds  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle  as  delivered  in  various  treatises. 

Error  is  long-lived.  Averroes  having  once  been  named 
as  the  first  who  translated  Aristotle  from  the  Greek  into 
Arabic,  the  statement  has  become  stereotyped  ;*  but  there 
are  three  reasons  against  it.  1.  Neither  Averroes,  nor  any 
other  Mohammedan  in  Spain,  could  read  Greek.f  2.  Arabic 
translations  of  Aristotle  existed  three  centuries  before  the 
time  of  Averroes.  3.  The  Arabic  versions  of  Greek  writers  were 
never  made  direct  from  the  Greek,  but  from  Syriac  versions. 

The  barbarous  jargon  which  the  European  schools  had  to 
master,  when  they  opened  the  Latin  versions  of  Averroes, 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  known  that  these  were  Latin 
translations  from  a  Hebrew  version  of  an  Arabic  commentary 
on  an  Arabic  translation  of  a  Syriac  version  of  a  Greek 

text. 

Averroes,  like  all  the  schoolmen  and  Arabians,  exerted  his 
ingenuity  in  discussing  Matter  and  Form,  substance  and 
accident,  virtual  and  actual,  intellect  and  agent,  but  he  added 
nothing  to  what  was  known  in  his  day,  although  as  the  last 

*  MuNK  and  Rena-n  name  some  of  the  unsuspecting  repeaters  of  this  tradition : 
NiPHXJS,  Patbizzio,  Mahc  Oddo,  Bbuyekin,  Sioonio,  TojiASiNi,  Gassendi,  Lon- 
GUEBUE,  MoBEBi,  D'Hebbelot,  Casibi,  Buhle,  Hables,  Rossi,  Middbldobpf, 
Texnemank,  DEofeBANDO,  JouBDAiN,  and  the  Conversations  Lexicon. 

t  The  ignorance  of  Averroes  is  pointedly  shown  by  Ludovicus  Vives  :  Opera  I. 
141.     B4le,  1555. 
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of  the  Arabs  he  had  the  reputation  which  often  falls  upon 
those  who  inherit  what  others  invent.  He  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  mind  of  Europe — especially  on  the 
development  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  Algazzali  had 
endeavoured  successfully  to  discredit  in  the  East,  and  which 
the  Church  was  crushing  in  the  West.  The  instinct  of 
Theology  early  detected  whither  he  tended ;  and  Averroism 
became,  as  in  later  years  Spinozism  became,  a  synonym  of 
infidelity.  There  are  indeed  several  passages  in  which 
Averroes  is  explicit.  I  quote  one  given  by  Munk  from  the 
Hebrew  version  of  the  Commentary — a  passage  suppressed  in 
the  Latin  version.  '  The  religion  peculiar  to  philosophers  is 
the  study  of  that  which  is ;  for  no  sublimer  worship  can  be 
given  to  God  than  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  which  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  him  in  his  reality.  That  is  the  noblest 
action  in  his  eyes  ;  the  vilest  is  taxing  as  error  and  vain  pre- 
sumption the  effort  of  those  who  practise  this  worship,  and 
who  in  this  religion  have  the  purest  of  religions.^  No  won- 
der such  a  passage  was  suppressed !  Here  is  another,  which 
was  not  suppressed :  '  Among  dangerous  fictions  we  must 
count  those  which  tend  to  regard  virtue  only  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  happiness.  This  nullifies  virtue ;  since  the 
abstaining  from  vice  is  in  the  hope  of  being  repaid  with 
usury.  The  brave  man  will  only  seek  death  in  order  to 
escape  a  greater  evil.  The  just  man  will  respect  the  property 
of  another  only  to  acquire  more.'  And  alluding  to  the  myths 
respecting  a  future  world,  he  says :  '  These  fables  only  serve 
to  falsify  the  minds  of  the  people,  especially  of  children, 
without  producing  any  real  amelioration.  I  know  men  per- 
fectly moral  who  reject  all  such  fictions,  and  who  are  quite 
as  virtuous  as  those  who  accept  them.' 


§   IX.      AviCEBRON. 

One  of  the  writers  who  exercised  most  influence  over  the 
Christian  thinkers  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  the  author 
of  the  Fons  Vitce,  known  by  the  name  of  Avicebron,  and 
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believed  to  be  one  of  the  Arabian  philosophers,  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  researches  of  M.  Munk,  proved  to  have  been 
the  renowned  Jew,  Ibn-Gebirol.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Avicenna,  but  his  philosophical  work  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely neglected  both  by  Arabs  and  Jews,  and  to  have  found 
its  public  among  the  Christians,  who  studied  it  so  eagerly 
that  the  learned  Jourdain  declares  a  true  knowledge  of  that 
period  to  be  impossible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  Fons 
Vitce,*  The  translation  and  analysis  of  this  work  given  by 
M.  Munk  render  it  accessible  to  all. 

The  part  played  by  the  Jews  as  physicians,!  merchants, 
bankers,  has  often  been  appreciated.      The  part  played  by 
them  as  thinkers  is  less  frequently  mentioned.     Yet  it  has 
been  considerable.     Not  to  name  their  great  monotheistic 
contribution,  let  us  only  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  three  great 
names  of  Philo,  Ibn-Gebirol,  and  Spinoza,  all  three  departing 
from   the    doctrines    taught   in    the   Synagogue,   all    three 
teaching  a  doctrine  profoundly  opposed  to  Christianity,  yet 
all  three  promulgating  ideas  that  had  an  irresistible   fas- 
cination overpowering  even  the  repulsion  their  heterodoxy 
excited.     Confining  ourselves  to  the  more  special  topic  now 
before  us — the  Jews  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  instruments 
whereby  the  Arabian  philosophy  was  made  effective  on  Euro- 
pean culture.    Even  in  Spain  the  Jews  were  the  chief  students 
of  this  philosophy.     ^  Dans  le  monde  musulman  comme  dans 
le  monde  chretien,'  says  M.  Munk,  '  les  juifs,  exclus  de  la  vie 
publique,  voues  a  la  haine  et  au  mepris  par  la  religion  domi- 
nante,  toujours  en  presence  des  dangers  dont  les  mena^ait  le 
fanatisme  de  la  foule,  ne  trouvaient  la  tranquillite  et  le  bon- 
heur  que  dans  un  isolement  complet.     Ignores  de  la  societe, 
les  savants  juifs  vouaient  aux  sciences  un  culte  desinteresse.* 
And  as  translators  and  transmitters  of  the  Arabian  culture 
they  had  varied  opportunities.    Hated  and  persecuted  though 
they  were,  the  ability  and  perseverance  of  the  Jews   made 

*  Jourdain:  Becherches  sur  les  traductions  latines  ctAristote,  p.  197. 
t  Consult  Caemolt  :    Hist,  des  Medecins  Juifs  anciens  et  modemes,  Bruxelles, 
1844. 


them  everywhere  necessary  to  princes  and  nobles.  The  com- 
mon people,  feeling  no  need  of  culture,  and  having  no  chance 
of  borrowing  money,  indulged  in  unrestrained  religious 
hatred ;  but  the  great  pledged  their  estates  to  Hebrew  money- 
lenders, and  submitted  their  bodies  to  Hebrew  physicians, 
while  the  learned,  unsuspectingly,  submitted  their  minds  to 
Hebrew  thinkers  and  translators.  The  facility  with  which 
the  Jews  mastered  languages  made  them  ready  interpreters 
between  Mussulman  and  Christian.  It  was  through  their 
translations,  and  through  their  original  thinkers,  such  as 
Avicebron  (Ibn-Gebirol)  and  Moses  Maimonides,  that  the 
West  became  leavened  with  Greek  and  Oriental  thought.^ 

The  student  who  is  tempted  to  open  the  Fons  Vitw,  or  to 
read  M.  Munk's  analysis  of  it,  wiU  be  struck  with  the  'fami- 
liar faces '  of  speculations  which  he  has  attributed  to  modern 
Germans,  together  with  speculations  of  the  Platonic  and 
Peripatetic  schools.  I  cannot  afford  the  space  necessary  to 
any  exposition  of  them. 

In  reviewing  the  labours  of  the  Arabians  we  are  struck 
with  the  facts  that  they  were  aU  men  of  high  family,  hold- 
ing important  positions;  they  were  all  surprisingly  volu- 
minous ;  they  were  aU  Aristotelians ;  they  were  all  given 
more  or  less  to  science,  especially  to  Medicine.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  their  advantage  of  position,  in  spite  of 
their  ardour,  they  left  Science  very  much  as  they  found  it, 
and  cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced  Philosophy.  No  ger- 
minal discoveries  in  Science  are  due  to  them.    They  improved 

*  M.  Munk  is  guilty  of  a  strange  oversight  in  saying  that  the  scholastic  dispute  of 
Nominalism  and  Realism  sprang  from  Arabian  Aristotelianism  (Melanges,  p.  335), 
for  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  Albertus  Maonijs  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
studied  Aristotle  in  Latin  versions  made  from  Hebrew  versions,  it  is  no  less  true — 
as  we  have  seen — that  the  scholastic  quarrel  began  long  before  Arabian  com- 
mentators were  heard  of.  M.  Jourdain  (Recherches,  p.  210),  and  M.  Renan 
{Averroes,  p.  175)  assure  us  that  there  is  no  citation  of  any  Arabian  writer  by  the 
scholastics  before  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  It  is  true  that  towards  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  Gondisalvi  and  others  had  translated  certain  writings, 
but  they  attracted  no  attention  from  nominalists  or  realists.  In  the  11th  century 
the  dispute  had  already  developed  all  its  leading  characters. 
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instruments ;  they  collected  facts  ;  they  kept  alive  the  sacred 
fire.  But  their  labours  were  frustrated  by  their  Method  ;  and 
the  only  advantage  the  world  received  from  them,  was  the  pre- 
servation of  what  the  illustrious  Greeks  had  done  ;  and  the 
scepticism  which  they  impressed  on  European  thought. 

All  the  patronage  of  Emirs  and  Caliphs,  all  the  efforts  of 
philosophers,  passed  away  without  founding  any  large  basis 
on  which  succeeding  generations  could  build.  In  astronomy, 
in  chemistry,  in  medicine,  the  Arabs  made  some  subordinate 
improvements,  largely  enriching  the  store  of  observed  facts, 
but  they  discovered  no  laws,  they  originated  none  of  the 
germinal  conceptions  which  act  as  impulses  and  regulators  to 
research.  The  successors  of  the  great  Hipparchus  had  fatally 
neglected  Observation ;  and  the  science  he  created  languished 
in  consequence.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Delambre,  *  devoted 
their  attention  chiefly  to  Observation ;  and  their  failure  is 
one  among  the  many  notable  examples  of  the  impotence  of 
Observation,  when  undirected  by  a  true  Method,  which  should 
teach  what  is  to  be  observed,  and  how  to  observe  it.  They 
had  adopted  the  Mathematics  of  the  Alexandrians ;  but  un- 
happily they  had  also  adopted  the  Metaphysics  of  the  Alex- 
andrians and  the  Astrology  of  the  Chaldeans.  Hence  it  was 
to  such  problems  as  the  influences  of  the  stars  on  the  destinies 
of  men,  that  they  applied  the  glorious  instrument  of  Trigo- 
nometry which  had  rendered  Astronomy  possible  as  a  science. 
Moreover  their  superstitious  reverence  for  Greek  theories 
made  progress  impossible. 

This  did  not  thwart  their  influence  on  Europe.  There 
are  writers  who  question  that  influence,  and  who  affirm 
that  the  Eevival  of  Learning  would  have  brought  the  Greek 
thinkers  into  the  course  of  European  evolution  disengaged 
from  the  Arabian  misapprehensions.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  intellectual  condition  of  Eui-ope  at  the  close  of  the 

*  Delambre:  Astronomie  du  moyen  Sge,  xxxix.  *Ils  ^taient  devenus  posses- 
seurs  de  tous  les  Merits  des  Grecs,  il  ^tait  assez  naturel  qii'ils  voulussent  recon- 
naitre  par  enx-memes  I'exactitude  de  ces  tables  qui  devaient  sorvir  a  tous  leurs 
calculs  astronomiques  et  astrologiques.' 


twelfth  century  was  fast  relapsing  under  a  despotism  which 
would  have  prevented  the  influence  of  Greek  thought  from 
taking  effect,  unless  some  other  concurrent  causes  had  been 
at  work.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  authority  of  Aristotle  was 
never  wholly  lost,  even  during  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages. 
It  is  true  that  a  tradition  of  ancient  glory  survived,  though 
the  light  itself  was  nearly  extinct.  But  we  must  guard 
against  exaggeration  on  this  subject.  It  is  misleading  to 
assert,  without  qualification,  that  culture  was  never  entirely 
lost,  because  a  few  monasteries  preserved  a  few  works  of 
Greek  and  Latin  vn-iters  which  no  one  read.  M.  Jourdain 
says  that  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Seneca's  Natural 
Questions,  Lucretius,*  the  philosophic  works  of  Cicero, 
Apuleius,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boethius  were  read.  What  then  ? 
Do  these  represent  ancient  culture  ?  and  were  even  these  works 
appreciated  ?  f  Tlie  slight  tincture  of  ancient  learning  which 
was  preserved,  had  no  chance  against  the  massive  ignorance 
of  the  clergy. 

With  respect  to  Aristotle,  the  discussions  as  to  whether 
his  writings  were,  or  were  not,  made  known  to  Europe  through 
the  Arabs  may  be  considered  finally  settled  by  M.  Jourdain. 
As  a  logician  he  was  known  ;  but  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  his  metaphysical  and  scientific 
works  had  been  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  did  he  become  prin-^ 
ceps  philosophorum,  and  estimated  more  than  as  a  logician. 

Besides  the  introduction  of  Aristotle,  there  was  an  agitating 
scepticism  stimulated  by  the  works  of  the  Arabs,  indirectly 
through  their  instigations  to  positive  research,  directly  through 
the  suggestion  that  all  religions  have  a  similar  basis  :  so  far 
from  one  alone  possessing  a  divine  origin,  every  other  being 

♦  I  question  whether  Lucretius  was  much  read  before  the  Renaissance;  his 
opinions  must  have  been  too  offensive.  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  his  having 
been  read.  In  Alcuin's  poem  (quoted  by  Heeren,  Gesch.  d.  class.  Litt,  i.  132-3), 
where  the  authors  then  noted  are  named,  Lucretius  does  not  appear.  In  the 
Bobbio  Catalogue  his  name  occurs  among  the  classic  writers ;  but  this  is  the  only 
trace  I  have  been  able  to  find. 

t  Compare  Eichhorn  :  AUgemeine   Gesckichte  der  Cultur,  II.  54,  58.     Histoire 
litthaire  de  la  France,  VI.  6.     Wharton  :  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  I.  Diss.  2, 
Rkmusat  :  St.  Ansehie  de  Cantorbery,  p.  90. 
VOL.  II.  F 
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the  product  of  error  and  imposture,  all  are  but  the  efforts  of 
the  human  mind  to  solve  the  great  mystery ;  and  if  one  solu- 
tion be  more  acceptable  than  another,  it  must  reconcile  its 
pretensions  with  human  Eeason.  This  idea,  hazily  present 
to  the  minds  of  several  thinkers  in  earlier  days,  has  of  late 
years  been  rapidly  growing  into  clearness  and  the  authority  of 
clearness.  It  could  not  have  emerged  unless  there  had  been 
intimate  or  protracted  communion  between  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Mohammedans.  So  long  as  nations  were  kept  apart  they 
naturally  regarded  each  other's  religion  as  a  mass  of  absurd 
superstitions ;  no  sooner  was  there  an  intellectual  fusion  than 
the  agreement  in  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  the  similarity  in 
pretensions,  became  obvious  to  many  sagacious  intellects.  It 
was  in  vain  that  orthodox  Christians  undertook  to  refute 
Judaism  and  Islamism :  their  very  refutations  were  promul- 
gations of  the  ideas  attacked ;  they  displaced  the  vague  no- 
tions which  had  been  held  in  horror  or  contempt,  by  definite 
notions  which  were  not  always  seen  to  be  so  erroneous  as  the 
refuter  affirmed.  This  indeed  is  the  strategical  mistake  of 
all  polemical  Theology.  Silence  is  the"  strongest  fortress. 
When  Theology  attempts  an  answer,  it  appeals  to  Reason,  and 
that  appeal  is  often  fatal  to  Faith.  Theology  is  not  founded 
upon  E-eason,  and  should  seek  no  support  in  demonstration. 

There  had  been  scepticism  before  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  no  real  incredulity ;  this  doctrine,  and  that  doctrine,  had 
been  disputed,  rejected ;  but  the  foundation  of  Christian 
doctrine  had  never  been  touched.  It  was  the  foundation 
which  was  reached  when  the  idea  was  reached  that  all 
religions  have  a  common  ground.  This  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  may  be  traced  to  Arabian  influence.  The  con- 
ception of  Mahomet  as  a  prophet  and  founder  of  a  mono- 
theistic creed,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  three 
religions  founded  on  analogous  principles,  and  all  three 
mingled  with  fables.  It  was  this  which  originated  the  myth 
of  the  work  De  trihiLS  ImpostorihusJ^ 

*  Kenan:  Averroes,  p.  224.      '  C'est  ici  I'id^e  incrWule  par  excellence;  comme 
toutes  les  id^es  nouvelles,  elle  correspondit  a  un  agraudissement  de  la  conDais- 
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The  introduction  of  Arabian  writings  divides  the  historr  of 
the  Middle  Ages  into  two  markedly  distinct  epochs.  In  the 
first  epoch  Philosophy  was  not  only  servile  to  the  Church  it 
was  without  materials,  and  without  a  Method.  It  lived  upon 
the  scanty  remains  of  ancient  learning,  such  as  were  contained 
m  the  compilations  of  Martianus  Capella,  Bede,  and  Isidore 
of  Seville.  In  the  second  epoch  a  vast  accession  of  material 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  the  Alexandrians  commented 
by  the  Arabians,  prepared  the  way  for  the  positive  Method. 

Before  glancing  at  this  second  epoch,  it  will  be  well  if  we 
open  Isidore  of  Seville's  Encyclopaedia,  the  Etymologiarum 
libri  XX.,  as  an  index  of  the  culture  of  ages  when  abridgments 
replaced  research,  and  when  the  explanation  of  terms  wis  held 
to  be  knowledge.  For  several  centuries  this  was  the  text  book  • 
and  the  readier,  on  learning  the  nature  of  its  contents,  will 
doubtless  share  my  surprise  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  It,  m  my  eagerness  to  gain  some  definite  idea  of  the 
culture  of  those  times. 

The  first  book  is  on  Grammar.  In  thirty-nine  chapters  he 
skims  over  this  great  topic,  which  in  those  days  had  supreme 
importance,  and  not  a  single  observation  of  the  slightest 
value  escapes  him.  He  is  content  to  give  a  verbal  explanation 
of  grammatical  terms  without  one  phUosophical  rule  Pour 
chapters  on  Fable  and  History  succeed.  As  samples  of  his 
treatment  of  these  subjects  I  quote  two  of  these  chapters 
below.*  No  amount  of  description  wiU  convey  a  better  idea 
01  the  work. 

sauce   de  Tunivers.  .  .  .  Quel  (^branlempnt  r^i,«  u„ 

s-aper^it  qu'en  dehors  d.  la  reli^oTqr.onCL  «  r'^T'  '"  ^""  °"  ''°° 
pa,  entiirement  d^nu.es  de  Jon  ■•'  AZ.l^^:^;\Zlt:t:: ^  '"''"'\ 
work  De  tribu,  Impcstoriby,  is  certainly  one  of  the  Z  T  f  (^aginary 

s..ip  has  been  confidently  ^^^^^:^T:::LT:Z^'''^::   '''  '''"'°'; 

en,peror  Frederick  II.     Its  abominable  doctrines  hive  e^ri  «!  !l  ^    .     f  ^""^ 

and  indignant  protests.  And  now  the  proof  is  o.e;^heW  tha^tl  ""''''""' 
such  a  work  at  all.  overwnejming  that  there  never  was 

•  Cap.  ili.  De  Hhtoria.    Historia  est  narratio  rei  £.«f»  „„. 
pneterito  facta  sunt,  dignoscnntur.     Dicta  antem  ^Ifhrs'toria  -T  "'."""  '■" 
.d  est  a  vidcre  vel  cognoscere.     Apud  veteres  enif?  T    ""  ""'°'""'' 

nisi  is  qui  interfuissetf  et  ea.  ,u.  crntribenTa  s"  e"  tTd^r  ^Met"  ''^'"''T' 
,««   fiunt  deprehendimus  ,uan.  ,u.  anditionc  collar  QuLtrXt 
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The  second  book,  consisting  of  thirty-one  brief  chapters, 
treats  of  Ehetoric  and  Dialectics  in  the  same  meagre  style. 
The  third  book,  of  seventy-one  chapters,  expounds  the  four 
mathematical  sciences  then  studied.  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Music,  and  Astronomy.  They  will  be  attacked  with  some 
eagerness  by  the  student  anxious  to  learn  what  was  known 
and  thought  on  these  subjects ;  but  a  few  pages  will  allay 
that  eagerness.  True  to  the  principle  of  giving  verbal 
explanations  of  the  various  terms  current  in  these  sciences, 
the  worthy  Bishop  never  deviates  into  philosophy,  except  in 
such  passages  as  that  on  the  power  of  music,*  or  the  brief 
yet  interesting  remarks  on  Astrology  as  superstitious.f  How 
completely  the  magnificent  labours  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy 
had  vanished  from  the  scene,  how  utterly  their  results  and 
methods  had  passed  away,  may  be  estimated  on  finding 
Isidore,  in  his  chapter  on  the  size  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
unable  to  give  more  precise  information  than  that  the  sun  is 
larger  than  the  earth,  and  the  moon  less  than  the  sun. 

The  fourth  book  is  on  Medicine,  and  consists  of  thirteen 
chapters  of  etymology.  The  fifth  book,  strangely  enough, 
combines  Legislation  and  Chronology  !  The  sixth  treats  of 
Scripture   canons,    of    Libraries,    of    Books,    Bookbinding, 

sine  mendacio  proferuntur.  Haec  disciplina  ad  grammatieam  pertinet:  quia  quid- 
quid  dignum  memoria  est,  literis  mandatur.  Historiae  autem  ideo  monumeiita 
dicuntur,  quod  memoriam  tribuunt  rerum  gcstarum.  Series  autem  dicta  per  trans- 
lationem  a  sertis  florum,  invicem  comprehensorura. 

Cap.  xliii.  De  utilitate  Histori<s.  Historiae  gentium  non  impediunt  legentes 
in  iis,  quae  utilia  dixerunt.  Multi  enira  sapientes  praeterita  hominum  gesta  ad 
institutionem  pnesentium  historiis  indiderunt.  Siquidem  et  per  historiam  summa 
retro  temporum  annorumque  supputatio  comprehenditur :  et  ea  per  consulum  re- 
gumque  successum  multa  necessaria  perscrutantur.— 0/)era,  ed.  Abevali,  Rome, 
1795,  7  vols.  4to.,  iii.  73. 

♦  Op.  cit.  p.  133. 

t  Cap.  xxrii.  De  differentia  Astronomic  et  Astrologies.  Inter  astronomiam  autem 
et  astrologiam  aliquid  differt.  Nam  astronomia  conversionem  cceli,  ortus,  abitus, 
motusque  siderum  continet,  vel  qua  ex  causa  ita  vocentur.  Astrologia  vero  partira 
naturalis  partim  superstitiosa  est.  Naturalis,  dum  exequitur  solis  et  lunae  cursus, 
vel  stellanim  certasque  temporum  stationis.  Superstitiosa  vero  est  ilia  quam 
mathematici  sequuntur  qui  in  atellis  augurantur,  quique  etiam  duodecim  signa  per 
singula  animae  vel  corporis  membra  disponunt,  siderumque  cursu  nativitatis 
hominum  et  mores  praedicere  eonantur.' — P.  144. 


Writing  materials,  and  the  determination  of  Easter.  The 
seventh  of  God,  Angels,  Prophets,  and  Monks.  The  eighth 
of  the  Jews  and  their  sects — among  which  there  is  a  piquant 
mention  of  the  heretics  named  Hemerobaptistce,  who  carried 
the  notion  of  cleanliness  being  akin  to  godliness  to  the 
absurd  length  of  washing  their  clothes  and  bodies  daily !  ^ 
The  list  of  Christian  heretics,  which  succeeds,  is  interesting 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  enumeration,  though  nothing 
can  be  more  meagre  than  the  indication  of  their  opinions. 

The  ninth  book  treats  of  Languages,  the  Names  of 
nations,  and  of  Civil  and  Military  Titles.  The  tenth  is  an 
alphabetical  array  of  etymologies,  absurd  enough.  The 
eleventh  treats  of  Man  and  Portents  in  four  brief  chapters, 
wherein  we  are  told  that  Homo  is  the  name  given  to  man 
*quia  ex  humo  factus  est;'  and  his  body  is  called  corpus 
'quod  corruptum  perit.'  Then  follows  an  explanation  of 
anatomical  terms.  The  twelfth  book  is  on  Animals,  without 
one  ray  of  light.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  treat  of 
Geography  and  Meteorology ;  the  fifteenth  of  the  origin  of 
Kingdoms,  of  Public  Edifices,  and  of  Eoads ;  the  sixteenth 
of  Mineralogy,  Weights  and  Measures ;  the  seventeenth  of 
Agriculture ;  the  eighteenth  of  War  and  Sports ;  the  nine- 
teenth of  Ships,  Architecture,  and  Clothes ;  and  the  final 
book  of  Food,  Domestic  Utensils,  Carriages,  and  Agri- 
cultural Implements. 

Anyone  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the  Philosophy 
of  these  days,  has  only  to  combine  with  it  such  Science  as 
this  encyclopaedia  furnishes,  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
culture  which  the  Arabian  influence  came  to  vivify. 

♦  '  Hemcrobapi^tcp,  eo  quod  quotidie  vcstimenta  sua  et  corpora  lavent/  op.  cit 
p.  351. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  RISE  OF  POSITIVE  SCIENCE. 


§  1.    The  Thirteenth  Centuey. 

fTIHE  thirteenth  century  opens  a  new  era ;  there,  and  not 
-■-     in  the  sixteenth,  we  must  recognise  the  origin,  as  far 
as  any  origin  can  be  definitely  assigned,  of  the  modern  era. 
Scholasticism  was  far  from  dead ;  indeed  the  most  illustrious 
scholastics,  Albertus  Magnus,  Aquinas,    Duns  Scotus,    and 
Occam,  have  still  to  be  summoned  before  us  ;  but  Scholasti- 
cism had  propounded  all  its  problems,  all  its  methods,  and 
all  its   solutions.      Tlie   renowned   doctors   who   succeeded 
could  only  manipulate  the  old  forms.     Meanwhile  the  most 
redoubtable  enemy  of  Scholasticism,  which  was   finally  to 
drive  it  into  utter  and  helpless  rout,  had  appeared  on  the 
field. 

Two  social  influences  of  incalculable  importance  now  first 
appear :  these  are  what  Auguste  Comte  calls  the  Lidustrial 
and  the  Scientific  elements.     Society,  on  the  Feudal  system, 
was  governed  by  two  great  powers,  the  military  or  temporal, 
and  the  clerical  or  spiritual.     By  the  sixteenth  century  each 
had  apparently  established  itself  for  perpetual  dominion; 
yet  a  retrospective  glance  detects  even  there  the  seeds  of 
inevitable  dissolution;    those  seeds  are  the  industrial   and 
scientific  tendencies.     Society  advanced,  the  military  func- 
tion gradually  declined  in  importance;    and  the  industrial 
function,  as  gradually,  increased.      The  importance  of  the 
clerical  function  also  declined  as  the  widening  thoughts  of 
men  slowly  changed  the  general  conception  of  the  world, 
and   as  the  incompetence   of   theological    notions   became 
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daily  more  conspicuously  contrasted  with  the  certainties  of 
Science.  Society  ceased  to  be  based  mainly  on  war.  Peace 
permitted  industrial  development,  and  industry  urgently 
demanded  peace.  The  army  then  became  the  servant  of 
society,  and  even  as  a  servant  its  importance  has  slowly,  but 
inevitably,  declined.  In  like  manner  the  Church,  which 
formerly  represented  the  spiritual  power,  which  had  regu- 
lated the  beliefs,  and  with  beliefs  the  actions  of  society,  lost 
its  supremacy  and  gradually  lost  its  hold  on  the  convictions, 
as  one  by  one  the  various  domains  of  thought  were  invaded 
by  positive  knowledge.  Its  position  has  now  dwindled  down 
to  that  of  a  friendly  monitor,  and  even  as  such  is  only  main- 
tained by  a  constant  struggle.  Its  very  adherents  only  look 
to  it  for  a  solemn  sanction,  never  for  scientific  guidance. 
It  once  claimed  to  decide  all  questions;  none  are  put  to 
it  now,  except  such  as  have  reference  to  another  world. 
The  affairs  of  this  world  have  long  passed  out  of  its  juris- 
diction. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  six  centuries  of  evolution,  an 
evolution  unsuspected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  nor  yet 
generally  appreciated  in  our  own.  It  has  moved  through 
fierce  struggles.  Both  the  military  and  clerical  powers 
have  as  indubitably  declined  as  the  industrial  and  scientific 
powers  have  advanced.  The  separation  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  is  not  yet  completed,  but  the  management  of 
temporal  affairs  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  Force 
into  the  hands  of  Law ;  and  the  management  of  spiritual 
affairs  has  passed  from  the  dominion  of  Faith  to  the 
dominion  of  Eeason.  A  radical  change  has  been  effected 
in  our  general  conception  of  the  world ;  the  belief  in 
supernatural  agencies  has  given  place  to  an  ever-widening 
beUef  in  natural  agencies.  In  other  words,  the  theo- 
logical point  of  view  has  been  discarded  in  all  questions 
not  immediately  affecting  Eeligion.  Instead  of  conceivin^r 
the  world  under  the  dominion  of  Volitions,  in  their  very 
essence  variable,  we  have  learned  to  conceive  it  as  under 
the    dominion    of    Laws,   in    their  nature   invariahle,   and 
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invariable  because  they  are  the  modes  of  action  of  imma- 
nent powers,  the  relations  of  natural  properties  of  things. 
This  mighty  change  was  slowly  effected.  Centuries  of 
observation  and  meditation  were  necessary  before  the  various 
and  seemingly  variable  phenomena  of  the  external  order 
were  suspected  to  arise  from  simple  and  invariable  agencies ; 
powers  of  the  world  and  in  it,  not  powers  existing  apart 
from  the  world  in  alienated  majesty  and  sublime  indepen- 
dence. 

Such  a  change  is  indeed  radical.  It  is  opposed  to  all 
primitive  conceptions,  and  is  still  resisted  by  the  imperfectly 
cultivated  mind.  It  is  the  conquest  of  scientific  research, 
which  first  disturbed  the  primitive  conception  by  proving 
that  this  Earth  was  very  far  from  being  the  greatest  object 
in  the  universe,  to  which  all  other  objects  were  subordinate. 
Astronomy,  with  its  rigorous  methods,  assigned  the  Earth 
its  place  among  celestial  bodies."'^  Afterwards  Biology  gave 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  complementary  demonstration 
by  proving  that  Man  was  not  the  lord  of  creation,  but 
simply  the  apex  of  the  animal  series.  Instead  of  the 
universe  being  subordinated  to  him,  it  was  proved  to  be  a 
vast  system  of  magnificent  Life,  of  which  he  only  formed  a 
modest  item.  These  ideas  having  taken  possession  of  men's 
minds,  prepared  the  way  for  the  conception  of  Society 
itself  being  not  less  rigorously  determined  in  its  evolution 
by  laws ;  so  that  just  as  in  the  life  of  an  individual  there 
are  the  successive  Ages,  in  the  life  of  Humanity  there  are 
successive  Epochs,  each  age  and  each  epoch  being  the 
product  of  that  which  went  before  it. 

The  results  of  this  change  in  our  conception  of  the 
world,  by  which  the  whole  compass  of  phenomena,  from  the 
transit  of  a  star  to  the  creed  of  a  nation,  from  the  evolution 

*  The  admission  of  the  fact  that  the  Earth  was  small  in  comparison  with  other 
celestial  bodies  irresistibly  suggested  the  idea  of  those  bodies  being  also  in- 
habited. Men  struggled  against  this  inference,  and  they  struggle  against  it  still. 
Aquinas  asserted  that  there  could  only  be  one  inhabited  world ;  and  his  grounds 
were  these:  if  a  second  were  admitted  there  would  be  no  reason  for  denying  a 
third,  and  so  on  to  infinity,  *  which  would  be  contrary  to  truth  and  revelation.' 


of  an  organic  cell  to  the  evolution  of  Science,  are  all  brought 
under  Law— may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads,  theo- 
retical and  practical.  The  theoretical  result  is  the  Hmita- 
tion  of  our  speculative  activity  to  the  problems  that  are 
verifiable— a  limitation  which  is  an  intensification  of  power 
by  its  economy  of  effort  and  definiteness  of  aim.  The 
practical  result  is  that  we,  having  once  detected  the 
modes  of  action  of  the  immanent  powers,  can  often  foresee 
what  will  occur  under  given  conditions,  and  thus  either  we 
can  modify  them  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  our  needs,  or  we 
can  resign  ourselves  to  them  where  they  are  seen  to  be 
inevitable. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  great  social  and 
inteUectual  influences   began  the  work  of  dissolution  and 
reconstruction.      I   cannot    pause    here  to   enumerate  the 
varied  claims  of  this  epoch,  the  importance  of  its  poHtical, 
religious,  and  social  struggles,  the  splendour  of  its  Archi- 
tecture, the  rapid  development  of  its  Commerce ;  my  business 
is  with  its  Philosophy,  and  especially  with  the  new  directions 
impressed  upon  the  movement  of  PhHosophy  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  and  Arabian  science.     At  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  Scholasticism  had  passed   into  Mysticism ; 
urged   by  a  weary  sense  of  its  impotence,  Eeason  was   in 
danger  of   once   more   becoming  the   obedient   servant   of 
Faith.     We  have  now  to  see  the  twofold  demand  for  Au- 
thority and   Liberty,   responded  -fco   by  the   instaUation   of 
Aristotle,  and  the  widening  reach  of  physical  research.  These 
may   be   best   considered   in   two   eminent   types,  Albertus 
Magnus   and  Eoger  Bacon :   the   former  is  the  most   con- 
spicuous figure  of  the  century,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mcamation  of  the  principle  of  Authority;   the  latter  is  so 
distinguishably  the  prophet  of  modern  Inquiry,  that  only  in 
modem  times  has  his  true  position  been  understood. 

§  n.    Albertus  Magnus. 
The  ^  ape  of  Aristotle,'  as  he  was  not  unreasonably  named 
endeavoured  to  consolidate  the  theological  conception  of  the 
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world,  by  bringing  all  classes  of  phenomena  within  an  ency- 
clopaedic system  in  harmony  with  that  conception.  I  have 
only  a  second-hand  acquaintance  with  his  works.  More 
than  once,  indeed,  T  have  opened  the  ponderous  folios  with 
the  determination  to  master  at  least  some  portion  of  their 
contents;  but  I  shut  them  again  with  an  alacrity  of  im- 
patience which  will  be  best  comprehended  by  anyone  who 
makes  a  similar  attempt.  In  the  analyses  given  by  Jourdain, 
Haureau,  and  Eousselot  ^  may  be  read  as  much  as  most  stu- 
dents will  desire. 

Albert,  count  of  Bollstadt,  was  bom  at  Lavingen,  in  Swabia, 
in  the  year  1193.  After  studying  dialectics  at  Paris,  mathe- 
matics and  medicine  at  Padua,  and  metaphysics  in  many  places, 
he  joined  the  Dominicans,  and  became  renowned  as  preacher 
and  teacher.  This  indeed  was  his  true  vocation ;  and  after 
tasting  many  and  high  honours,  he  resigned  his  bishopric  and 
returned  to  his  professorial  chair  at  Cologne,  and  died  there, 
aged  eighty-seven,  leaving  behind  him  an  immense  reputa- 
tion, and  works  which  in  Tammy's  edition  amount  to  twenty- 
one  thick  folios.  Legend  has  hovered  round  his  name. 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  called  him  a  magician,  and  the  people 
believed  in  his  magic,  in  quite  another  sense.  Alchemy  was 
his  favourite  study ;  and  although  all  scientific  inquiry  had 
a  suspicious  relationship  with  the  darker  powers,  alchemy 
was  supposed  to  be,  par  excellence,  the  instrument  of  magic. 

Albertus  Magnus  added  nothing  of  his  own  as  a  contri- 
bution to  Philosophy,  but  he  powerfully  affected  the  thought 
of  his  day  by  the  encyclopa?dic  character  of  his  labours. 
He  reproduced  every  one  of  Aristotle's  treatises  with  com- 
mentary, and  with  such  additions  as  the  writings  of  the 
Arabs  supplied.  That  he  frequently  misunderstood  Aris- 
totle may  have  been  due  as  much  to  the  corrupt  Arabian 
sources  on  which  he  relied,t  as  to  the  theological  bias  with 

♦  The  work  of  M.  PorcHET,  Ilistoire  des  Sciences  NatureUes  au  Moyen  Age  ■  ou 
Albert  te  Grand  et  son  I'poque,  Paris,  18o3,  is  a  poor  compilation  from  second-hand 
sources. 

t  See  this  circumstantially  established  by  Jourdain':  Bcchcrches  sur  les  traduc- 
tions latines  d^Aristote. 
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which  he  necessarily  studied  them.  It  is  certain  that  both 
by  nature  and  education  he  was  indisposed  to  innovate, 
especially  in  questions  which  had  a  theological  bearing. 
'  Whenever  divine  things  are  touched  on,'  he  says,  '  faith 
must  predominate  over  reason,  authority  over  argument ; ' 
and  accordingly  the  decisions  of  Aristotle,  authoritative  as 
they  are  in  matters  of  Philosophy,  have  nevertheless  to  give 
way  to  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  whenever  there  seems  to 
be  a  discrepancy:  as  to  either  of  them  giving  way  to  the 
truth  of  things,  the  alternative  is  never  thought  of. 

Nevertheless,   in   spite   of   his    reverence   for  Authority, 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first   doctor  in  the  Middle  Ages 
who  publicly  commented  on  the  various  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle sufficiently  accoimts  for  the  eminence  of  his  reputation. 
By  spreading    the   knowledge   of  what  Aristotle   and  the 
Arabians  taught  he  enlarged  the  horizon  of  Philosophy,  and 
stimulated  men's  minds  to  research  in  other  directions  than 
those  in  which   Scholasticism   hitherto  had  confined  them. 
Physics,  Alchemy,  Natural  History,  Ethics,  were  indeed  but 
imperfectly  treated :  it  was  a  great  thing  for  these  subjects 
to   be  treated   at   all.     Moreover  Scepticism  was   aided  in 
another  way,  unconsciously  indeed,  yet  all  the  more  effec- 
tively:—I  allude  to  the  plan  Albertus  uniformly  pursues, 
and  which  was  followed  by  all  his  successors,  of  stating  the 
objections  which  can  be   raised  against   every  thesis,    and 
answering   them   serially.      It   is   true   that   his    mode    of 
answering  them  is  very  little  more  than  an  interrogation  of 
the  authorities ;  but  the  mere  habit  of  debate  was  certain  to 
develope  Scepticism. 

The  fuU  development  of  his  efforts  is  seen  in  Aquinas,  the 
greatest  of  the  scholastics.  But  I  cannot  pause  here  to 
sketch  the  portrait  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  (born  1227,  died 
1274).  Eeferring  the  student  to  the  -special  historians  of 
this  epoch,-*^  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  thinker  who  represents 
the  critical  and  insurgent  movement. 

*  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  question  whether  Aquinas  did  or  did  not  hold 
the  doctrine  of  'sensible  species'  or  'ideas'  as  something  intermediate  between 
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§  ni.  EoGEE  Bacon. 
_  There  is  no  writer  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  so 
interesting,  to  those  who  are  tracing  the  evolution  of  thought 
as  Eoger  Bacon ;  but  my  present  limits  do  not  permit  of  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  his  labours,  and  as  I  propose  to  devot« 
a  special  chapter  to  him  in  a  future  History  of  Science  I 
must  be  content  here  with  a  very  rapid  indication  of  the  part 
he  played,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  sources  named 
below.  "^ 

Eoger  Bacon  is  an  energetic  representative  of  the  insurgent 
minds  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  he  had  in  common  with 
the  insurgent  minds  of  most  ages  a  noble  vision  of  a  coming 
future,  and  an  extravagant  confidence  in  the  reahsation  of  his 
hopes.     An  impatient  scorn  of  contemporaries,  and  a  fervent 
sympathy  with  aU  innovators,  animate  almost  every  page  of 
his  works ;  while  his  boastful  confidence  in  his  own  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  mighty  results  that  would  be  achieved  could 
he  once  be  aUowed  his  own  way,  give  a  certain  pathetic  in- 
terest to  his  frustrated  efforts.     We  learn  from  his  casual 
indications  that  there  was  a  group  of  independent  thinkers 
standing  apart  from  the  slothful  ignorance  of  the  many,  and 
from  the  sterile  activity  of  the  scholastics,  advocating  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  wider  reach  of  inquiry,  cultivatinc. 
Mathematics  and  Physics,  dreaming  of  great  revolutions,  and 
assailing  the  blind  servility  to  texts  and  sentences.     These 
were  Eoger  Bacon's  teachers  and  friends.     Towerin-  above 
them  all  is  Eobert  Grossetete,  bishop  of  Lincohi,  a  mathema- 
tician  who  despaired  of  Aristotle,  and  strove  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  the  obscurity  of  translations  kept  hidden  who 
opposed  the  monks,  opposed  the  pope,  and  impressed  his 

the  objects  and  the  mind,  viU  be  found  in  Rousselot  •  ttudes  /mr  la  r.h  7 
moyen  age,  II.  250,  and  H^uh^^u:  De  la  phU.  scolastigul  U   177  ^^'^'  "" 

t^tes  inedites.      Pans,  1861.— Rooeri  Baconis:   Opera  Inedita    edited  bv  T    q 
Brewer.     Published  under  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rn  !'     T   ^  ^/j. 
These,  with  the  O,..  Majus,  edited  by  Jebb,  furnish  al^^e  f  atrial  ^ 
accounts  in  the  Histories  of  Philosopl.y  are  of  value.  ^ 
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image  on  the  popular  mind,  mingled  with  admiration  and 
superstitious  terror.  A  precursor  of  Bacon,  he  acquired  the 
reputation  of  sorcerer ;  a  precursor  of  Wiclif,  he  had  called 
the  pope  Antichrist."'*" 

Bacon  early  chose  his  career.     While  he  regarded  all  the 
scholastics  as  barbarians  in  comparison  with  Aristotle  and 
the  Arabs,  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  even  Aristotle  as 
infallible.     Experience  was  a  surer  guide  ;  a  little  grammar 
and  mathematics  were  preferable  to  all  the  metaphysic  of  the 
schools.       He   learned   Greek,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic— 
studied  mathematics,  alchemy,  optics,  and  agriculture.     He 
tells  us  that  he  had  spent  2,000  livres  in  conducting  experi- 
ments.    People  marvelled  that  he  could  survive  his  excessive 
labours.     Unhappily,  the  fruits  of  forty  years  of  study,  fruits 
which  in  his  estimation  would  feed  the  hungry  world,  it  was 
his  bitter  lot  to  see  himself  forbidden  to  give  out.    In  an  evil 
hour  he  had  joined  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks.     His  su- 
periors, either  jealous,  or  alarmed  at  the  tendencies  they  dis- 
covered, forbade  his  wi-iting.    If  he  ventured  to  instruct  some 
curious  brother,  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water  was  his 
punishment,  and  his  book  was  destroyed.     He  was  treated  like 
a  disobedient  schoolboy,  or  else  like  a  suspected  heretic.   Books 
were  refused  him.     If  he  attempted  to  teach  his  pupils  how 
to  calculate  and  to  observe  the  stars,  the  influence  of  Satan 
was  inferred.f     Nor  is  it  only  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  men 
reputed  wise  and  undeniably  pious   have  regarded  the  know- 
ledge of  Nature  as  indirectly  aiding  the  designs  of  Satan, 
simply  because  such  knowledge  was  not  to  be  gained  from 
the  sources  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  exclusively 
sacred.      This    will  prepare   us   to   understand   how    Pope 
Clement  IV.,  desiring  Bacon  to  send  his  work,  nevertheless 

*  Charles  :  Op.  cit.  p.  7. 

t  M.  Charles  quotes  an  old  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  says  that  '  Friar 
Bungay  was  profoundly  versed  in  mathematics,  either  through  the  inspiration  of 
Sat^in,  or  the  teaching  of  Roger  Bacon.'  Let  me  add  the  counter-statement  of 
Roger  Bacon,  that  the  neglect  of  mathematics  is  the  work  of  Satan  :  *  Et  hoc  dia- 
bolus  procuravit  quatenus  radices  sapientiae  humanse  ignorarentur.'  Orms  Tertium 
c.  XX.  p.  66. 
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while  autliorising  him  to  disobey  his  superior  (tibi  per 
Apostolica  seripta  prsecipiendo  mandamus,  quatenus,  non 
obstante  pnecepto  Prselati  cujuscunque  eontrario,  vel  tui 
Ordinis  constitutione  quaeunque)  urged  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  doing  it  secretly  and  hastily  (et  hoc  quanto 
secretins  poteris  facias  et  indilate).  The  pope  had  scientific 
yearnings,  and  was  very  curious  to  know  what  Bacon  had  to 
impart ;  but  he  knew  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  he  knew  the 
power  of  the  Franciscans."^ 

The  work  Clement  desired  to  have  sent  him  was  not  yet 
written,  as  he  supposed;  but  the  expression  of  his  desire  was 
a  welcome  stimulus  to  Bacon,  who  replied,   '  I  feel  myself 
elevated  above  my  ordinary  strength ;  I  conceive  a  new  fervour 
of  spirit.     I  ought  to  be  most  grateful  since  your  Beatitude 
has  importuned  me   for  that  which  I  have  most  ardently 
desired  to  communicate,  for  that  which  I  have  laboured  with 
immense  toil,  and  brought  into  Hght  after  manifold  expenses.' 
The  task  was  rendered  heavier  by  reason  of  his  poverty. 
'  To  place  before  Clement  lY.  a  just  account  of  researches 
carefully  and  continuously  prosecuted  for  forty  years,' says 
Mr.  Brewer,  '  required  the  free  use  of  accomplished  scribes, 
for  whose  services  he  could  not  look  to  his  own  Order.     A 
laborious  work  on  science  and  languages  in  the  thirteenth 
century   demanded    a   knot    of    accomplished    transcribers 
possessed  of  more  than  average  skill,  who  could  construct 
tables,  draw  diagrams,  and  knew  something  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.     Where  were  such  men  to  be  procured  ?'  Moreover 
the  pope  had  not  ventured  to  interpose  between  Bacon  and 
his  superiors.     '  You  forgot,'  wrote  Bacon,  Ho  speak  to  my 
superiors  in  my  excuse;  and  as  I  could  not  make  known  to 
them  the  secret,  they  threw  obstacles  in  my  way.'     Nor  was 

♦  M.OZAKAM:  ^anteetlaphilos.catholigueau  Ueme  sikle,Lonynin,l8i7,x>  26 
has  a  smgularly  misplaced  sneer  at  the  Eeformers:  ^Plus  tard,  et  i  1'  pooue  de  k 
Eeforme  ses  manusents  f.rent  bruits  dans  rincendic  d'un  couvent  de7on  o^rt^ 
par  des  hommes  qui  pr^endaient  rallumer  le  flambeau  de  la  raison  (^teint  paTles 
mo.nes  du  moyen  4ge.'  Without  excusing  the  violence  of  the  Reformed  we  may 
at  lea  t  absolve  them  from  havmg  wittingly  destroyed  works  which  the  monks  had 
done  their  utmost  to  prevent  being  ^VTitten  and  whiVh  ih  •  , 

not  to  publish.  '         ^'^  ^^'"^  successors  tcK>k  care 
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this  the  worst.     '  There  was  another  obstacle,'  Bacon  wrote, 
*  which  had  nearly  proved  subversive  of  the  whole  business ; 
and  that  was  want  of  money.     For  more  than  sixty  French 
livreshadto  be  expended  .  .  .  and  your  messengers  would  not 
lay  out  a  single  penny,  although  I  told  them  I  would  send  you 
word  of  the  amount,  and  that  every  man's  debt  should  be  paid. 
You  know  that  I  have  no  money  and  can  have  none  [as  a 
Mendicant  Friar],  therefore  I  am  prevented  from  borrowing.' 
Yet  his  spirit  was  victorious  over  all  obstacles.     In  eighteen 
months  he  had  composed  and  written  out  for  the  pope  the 
Opus  Majus,  Opus  Minus,  and  the  Opus  Tertium,     'As  an 
instance  of  immense  labour  and  application  almost  super- 
human,' says  Mr.  Brewer, '  these  three  answers  to  the  demand 
of  the  pope  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  remarkable 
curiosities    of    literature,   independently   of  their   intrinsic 
merits.'  *    And  while  this  poor  student  was  thus  miserably 
contending  against  external  obstacles,  his  rivals  Aquinas  and 
Albertus  Magnus  were  courted  and  aided  by  all  temporal  and 
clerical  dignitaries.     It  was  about  this  very  time  that  'Albert 
le  Grand  donnait  a  PEmpereur  cette  fastueuse  hospitalite  qui 
Fa  rendu  celebre  dans  Pimagination  populaire.'  f 

The  fate  of  the  works  written  under  such  disadvantages 
has  been  pitiable.  Too  much  in  advance  of  their  age  to  be 
appreciated,  they  have  only  in  quite  modern  times  been 
rescued  from  the  neglect  and  destruction  too  inevitably 
attending  manuscripts.  The  Opus  Majus  was  published  by 
Jebb  in  1733;  and  the  Opus  Minus  and  Opus  Tertium  first 
appeared  no  later  than  1859.  According  to  M.  Charles,  not 
a  single  doctor  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
mentions  Bacon  either  for  blame  or  praise.-  Such  wide- 
sweeping  statements  must  be  received  with  hesitation ;  but 
we  may  infer  at  least  that  Bacon's  name  is  so  rarely  cited  as 
to  warrant  the  biographer's  statement  that  his  influence  was 
inappreciable.  '  Ses  idees,  ensevelies  dans  ses  manuscrits, 
devaient  y  rester  pres  de  trois  cents  ans  jusqu'a  ce  qu'un  autre 


♦  BuEWEK :  Op.  cit.  Preface,  xlv. 


t  Charles  :  Op.  cit.  p.  31. 
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Bacon  vint  les  reprendre  pour  son  compte,  y  ajouter  encore,  et, 
mieux  servi  par  les  circonstances,  les  faire  passer  definitive- 
ment  dans  la  science.' 

On  my  first  reading  of  the  Opus  Majus  I  was  startled  and 
delighted  by  what  seemed  the  remarkable  insight  with  which 
Bacon  had  anticipated  several  of  the  leading  conceptions  of 
positive  philosophy.  A  more  intimate  familiarity  toned 
down  that  surprise,  and  moderated  that  admiration,  showing 
me  that  I  had  yielded  to  the  common  temptation  of  reading 
into  ancient  texts  the  views  of  modem  thinkers.  But  even 
after  the  rectification  of  this  erroneous  impression,  after  an 
examination  of  Bacon's  scientific  ideas  and  pretended  dis- 
coveries, which  reduced  their  claims  to  a  very  modest  rank 
(as  I  shall  fully  explain  in  the  History  of  Science),  there  still 
remained  the  admiration  for  a  vigorous  thinker,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  neglected  heroes  of  Humanity. 
Considered  with  reference  to  his  contemporaries,  he  is  a 
giant;  and  the  comparison  which  spontaneously  presents 
itself  with  his  illustrious  namesake,  Francis  Bacon,  by  no 
means  diminishes  his  eminence. 

It  is  indeed  a  point  of  singular  interest  that,  in  spite  of 
there  not  being  even  the  smallest  probability  of  Francis 
Bacon  having  read  a  single  page  of  Eoger  Bacon's  work  * 
(either  in  the  originals,  because  they  were  unprinted,  or  at 
second  hand,  because  they  were  never  cited),  a  very  curious 
Hst  of  paraUel  passages  might  be  given,  over  and  above  the 
resemblances  in  doctrine.  Had  there  been  on  external 
grounds  the  shadow  of  a  probability,  there  would  have  been 
on  internal  grounds  the  strongest  evidence  of  Francis 
Bacon's  plagiarism  ;  as  it  is,  we  are  forced  to  admit  a  simple 
coincidence ;  unless  a  more  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  should  prove  the  resem- 
blances to  be  traceable  to  a  common  source.     Some  of  these 

•    "!  J«'^''''  ^^^>«^-^.  Potest  Artis  et  Nature,  a  translation  of  which  appeared 
in  1618,  Fr^vcis  Bacox  may  have  seen.     At  any  rate  he  quotes  one  or  two  ntories 
from  It,  with  an  expression  of  disbelief,  in  his  Hut.  FitrB  et  Mortis  ;  and  elsewhere 
m  the  Tcmpons  Partus  Masculus,  he  speaks  slightingly  of  his  great  namesake       * 
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indeed,  follow  naturally  from  the  antagonism  against  Aristotle 
and  the  Scholastic  Method,  which  was  the  leading  purpose  of 
both.     Having  seen  the  vanity  of  the  Syllogism  they  could 
only  seek  refuge  in  Experience.    .  Having  seen  the  wearisome 
inutility  of  Scholasticism,  they  could  only  insist  with  greater 
emphasis  on  the  '  fruits,'  and  make  Utility  their  aim.     Having 
seen  that  men  had  all  gone  wrong,  because  all  pursued  a 
wrong  Method,  the  suggestion  of  certain  Idols  of  the   mind 
was  near  at  hand,  and  the  nature  of  these  Idols  could  not  be 
very  differently  interpreted.     Finally,  having  a  supreme  con- 
fidence in  their  own  Method,  it  was  natural  that  both  should 
fall  into  the  strange  error  of  supposing  that  their   Method 
would,  so  to  speak,  equalize  men's  minds,  and  render  Science 
easily  accessible  to  all.^     It  is  less  on  such  resemblances  as 
these,   though   they   arrest   the  reader,   that   a    charge    of 
plagiarism  could  be  based,  than  on  resemblances  in  expression 
(such  as  the  prerogatives  of  Experiment)  and  in  unimportant 
passages.   I  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  these,  but  cannot  now  find 
it ;  any  diligent  reader  will  notice  several  in  the  course  of  his 
study.     Mr.  Brewer  alludes  to  them  in  his  preface.f 

Four  great  stumbling  blocks  to  truth  {veritatis  offendicula) 

impede  the  inquirer's  progress,  according  to  Bacon,  and  these 

are:   1.  The  influence   of  fragile  and   imworthy   authority, 

fragilis  et  indignce  auctoritatis  exemplum.     2.  Custom,  coTisue- 

tudinis    diutumitas.     3.  The  imperfection   of   undisciplined 

*  Francis  Bacon's  belief  in  his  Method  was  extravagant;  but  Roger  surpassed 
him,  declaring  not  only  that  he  could  teach  a  willing  pupil  in  three  or  six  months  all 
that  he  had  taken  forty  years  to  learn,  but  that  three  days  would  sufBce  for  Hebrew 
or  Greek.  Op?^  Tertium,  c.  xx.  p.  65.  While  I  fully  concur  with  Mr.  Spedding  in 
recognising  but  a  famt  resemblance  between  the  '  offendicula '  of  Eogeb  and  the 
'  idols '  of  Francis,  I  altogether  dissent  from  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Ellis  that  '  the 
general  resemblance  between  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  Bacons  speak  of  science 
and  Its  improvement  is  slight.'  {BacorCs  Works,  I.  90.)  It  is  precisely  here  that 
the  resemblance  seems  to  me  to  be  striking. 

t  I  do  not  reckon  such  resemblances  as  the  famous  epigram  of  Fbancis  Bacon- 
'  Ant.quitas  secuh  juventus  mundi,'  the  idea  of  which  is  clearly  expressed  by  Roger  • 
'quanto  juniores  tanto  perspicaciores,  quia  juniores  posteriores  successione  tempo- 
rum  ingredmntur  labores  priorum.'  Oj^us  Majus,  c.  vi.  p.  7,  Venet.  1750.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  assign  the  parentage  of  the  thought;  the  felicity  of  the 
epigrammatic  brevity  is  due  to  Francis  Bacon. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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senses,  vul^i  sensus  imperiti.  4.  The  concealment  of  our 
ignorance  by  ostentation  of  our  seeming  wisdom,  proprice 
ignorantice  occultatio  cum  ostentatione  sapientice  apparentia. 

It  is  on  the  evil  influence  of  Authority  that  he  is  most 
copious  and  effective  :  nam  auctoritas  solum  allicit,  consuetudo 
ligat,  opinio  vulgi  obstinatos  parit  et  conjirmat.  He  shows  how 
fallible  is  the  authority  even  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  and 
the  most  illustrious  fathers,  '  who  were  wise  indeed,  but  not 
wise  in  their  opposition  to  truth  ;'  and  he  declares  it  to  be  a 
feeble  argument  which  rests  only  on  tradition,  or  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors ;  rather  we  should  infer  that  the  older  and 
commoner  a  belief,  the  greater  the  chance  of  its  being  a 
mere  prejudice.  Popular  opinion  excites  his  scorn.  It  was 
the  mob  that  abandoned  Jesus  after  following  him  for  two 
years,  and  shouted  '  Crucify  him  !  '  Philosophy  has  always 
been  persecuted.  Aristotle  was  calumniated,  Avicenna  per- 
secuted, Averroes  decried:  *  whoever  attempted  to  reform 
philosophy  has  been  thwarted  in  every  way;  nevertheless 
truth  has  triumphed,  and  will  triumph  till  the  coming  of 
Ajitichrist.'  ^ 

But  let  us  not  be  precipitate,  and  conclude  that  Bacon  held 
the  views  about  Authority  which  are  held  by  modem  insurgents. 
Eemember  that  it  is  a  friar  of  the  thirteenth  century  who  is 
denouncing  the  evil  influence  of  intellectual  servility,  and  you 
wiU  understand  how  he  could  in  all  sincerity  add  '  I  do  not 
allude  to  that  truth  and  solid  authority  which  by  God's  choice 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  or  which  the 
saintly  philosophers  and  mfallible  prophets  have  acquired  by 
their  own  merit.  Elsewhere  he  places  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  first  in  the  study  of  that  only  perfect  wisdom  which 
is  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and  secondly  in  the  study  of 
Mathematics,  and  the  use  of  Experiment.  This  combination 
of  Scripture  and  Mathematics,  so  incomprehensible  to  us,  had 
nothing  startling  to  a  man  of  that  age.  The  infallibility  of 
the  Church  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  in  a  day.     The  idea  of 

»  Opvs  Majus,  p.  10.  Comp.  Opus  Tertium,  c.  ix.  p.  28.  '  Certo  multi  fuenint 
sancti  et  boni  inter  Judseos  quando  crucifixus  est  Dominiis,  et  tamen  omnes  dimise. 
runt  Enm.* 


Scripture  not  containing  all  wisdom  is  an  idea  which  has  very 
slowly  made  its  way.     Moreover  in  the  state  of  ignorance, 
which  was  the  state  of  the  wisest  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  cannot  doubt  Bacon's  sincerity  when  he  exclaims :  ^  What 
man  knows  is  little  and  worthless  in  respect  of  that  which  he 
believes  without  knowing;  and  still  less  in  respect  of  that 
which  he  does  not  know.     Mad  is  he  who  thinks  much  of  his 
wisdom;  maddest  he  who  exhibits  it  as  something  marvellous.'^ 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Bacon  always  insists  on  the  harmony 
of  revelation  and   reason,  and    stigmatizes  the   distinction 
which  was  then  daily  growing  in  credit,  of  truth  according  to 
Scripture  and  truth  according  to  Philosophy.     They  are  vile 
heretics  who   make  this  distinction:    *  mentiuntur  tanquam 
vilissimi  heretici ;'  that  which  is  false  in  philosophy  cannot 
be  true  elsewhere.     '  Nam  quicquid  est  contrarium  sapientise 
Dei  vel  alienum  est  erroneum  et  inane,  nee  potest  humano 
generi   valere.'     Therefore    all   wisdom   is   to    be   found  in 
Scripture,  and  drawn   from  thence  by  Philosophy  and  the 
Canon  Law.f     Nevertheless,  while  Bacon  thus  vindicates  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  he  <s  firm  in  asserting  the  integrity 
of  Philosophy,  which  he  regards  as  revealed  by  God,  and  as 
needed  for  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  Scripture.     Indeed  we 
may  say  that  although  unhesitatingly  accepting  the  dogmas 
of  Christianity,  he  everywhere  accepts  them  because  they  are 
true,  and  not  because  they  claim  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  : 
against  that   authority  he  is   always  ready  to   oppose   the 
verdicts  of  reason. 

Dr.  Whewell  declares  the  existence  of  Eoger  Bacon's  work 
to  be  a  problem  which  has  never  yet  been  solved  ;  J  so  greatly 
was  it  in  advance  of  the  age.  I  think  that  had  the  historian 
been  somewhat  better  acquainted  with  the   writings  then 

*  ;  Pauca  enim  sunt  et  vilia  respectu  eorum  quae  non  inteUigit  sed  credit,  et  longe 
pauciora  respectu  eorum  quae  ignorat.  Et  quoniam  respectu  eorum  quae  scit  homo 
rrstant  mfin.ta  qua.  ignorat:  insanus  est  qui  de  sapientia  so  extoUit,  et  maxime 
insanit^qm  ostentat  et  tanquam  portentum  8uam  scientiam  nititur  divulgare ' 
Opus  Majus,  p.  11.  »uigttxc. 

t  Opus  Teriium,  c.  xxiii.-iv. 

X  Whe^^-ell:  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  3rd  ed.  I.  366. 
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current,  especially  witli  tlie  Arabian  writings  jfrom  which 
Bacon  drew  so  largely,  he  would  have  seen  a  ready  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  am  myself  but  very  superficially  ac- 
quainted with  these  writings,  yet  I  have  discovered  evidence 
enough  to  make  the  position  of  Eoger  Bacon  quite  explicable 
without  in  the  least  denying  him  extraordinary  merit.  Some 
of  the  most  striking  thoughts  of  Bacon  I  have  found  in 
Avicenna  and  Averroes,  and  in  passages  cited  by  Bacon  him- 
self. Nevertheless  it  is  a  point  of  great  interest  to  see  how 
this  friar  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  assumed  the  positive 
attitude,  and  several  of  the  positive  principles.  The  luminous 
distinction  between  Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences  had  not 
altogether  escaped  him.  The  important  principle  that  each 
order  of  conceptions  should  be  independent — 'in  nulla facultate 
extranea  debet  dominari ' — was  seized  by  him  at  a  time  when 
Albertus  Magnus  protested  against  the  introduction  of 
Mathematics  into  Physics ;  and  when  the  ignorance  of  the 
Fathers  had  discredited  the  study,  Eoger  Bacon  made  it  the 
basis  of  aU  science — alphahetum  philosophice  :  a  conception,  as 
Dr.  Whewell  remarks,  in  which  he  is  superior  to  Francis 
Bacon.  At  a  time  when  the  Syllogistic  Method  was  supreme, 
he  could  not  only  laugh  at  it,  and  disclose  its  incompetence, 
he  was  ready  to  replace  it  with  the  Scientific  Method  and  its 
two  handmaidens  Mathematics  and  Experiment.  '  In  every 
science,'  he  said, '  we  must  follow  the  best  method,  and  that  is 
to  study  each  part  in  its  due  order,  placing  that  first  which 
is  properly  at  the  commencement,  the  easy  before  the 
difficult,  the  general  before  the  particular,  the  simple  before 
the  complex.  And  the  exposition  must  be  demonstration. 
This  is  impossible  without  experiment.  We  have  three 
means  of  knowledge  :  Authority,  Eeasoning,  and  Experiment. 
Authority  has  no  value  unless  its  reason  be  shown  ;  it  does  not 
teach,  it  only  calls  for  assent.  In  Eeasoning  we  commonly  dis- 
tinguish a  sophism  from  a  demonstration  by  verifying  the  con- 
clusion through  experiment.'  He  is  constantly  insisting  on 
the  necessity  of  Verification,  and  on  the  futility  of  argument."^ 

»  See  especially  OpusMaJus,  p.  336-7,  over  and  above  the  well-known  passages  • 
and  Opus  Tertium,  c.  xiii.  * 


Experimental  Science  is  the  mistress  of  the  speculative 
sciences,  and  has  three  great  Prerogatives.  First,  she  tests 
and  verifies  the  conclusions  of  other  sciences.  Secondly, 
she  discovers  in  the  notions  which  other  sciences  deal 
with,  magnificent  results  to  which  these  sciences  are  incom- 
petent. Thirdly,  she  investigates  the  secrets  of  nature  by  her 
own  powers.'  His  clear  insight  is  displayed  in  the  recog- 
nition of  an  essential  connection  of  all  the  sciences.  Comte 
himself  might  have  written  this  passage :  '  Omnes  scientise 
sunt  connexaj,  et  mutuis  se  fovent  auxiliis,sicut  partes  ejusdem 
totius,  quarum  quselibet  opus  suum  peragit,  non  solum 
propter  se,  sed  pro  aliis.'  ^ 

We  may  echo  Mr.  Brewer's  remark  :  '  If  the  world  Iqves  to 
contemplate  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  of  James  I.  retiring 
from  the  court  or  the  parliament  to  his  museum  at  Gray's 
Inn  or  Gorhambury,  laying  aside  his  chancellor's  robe  to 
watch  the  furnace  or  count  the  drops  from  the  alembic,  the 
example  of  the  solitary  friar  with  more  scanty  means  and 
fewer  associates  justifying  the  value  of  experiment,  in  a 
darker  and  less  favourable  age,  is  not  less  interesting.  So 
far  as  the  prize  is  to  be  given  to  mere  invention,  Eoger  Bacon 
has  superior  claims  to  Lord  Bacon.'  f 

He  had  a  distinct  idea  of  a  science  which  should  be  a  prima 
philosophia,  constituted  of  all  the  fixed  and  universal  Laws  of 
Nature.  In  the  study  of  this  he  repudiates  as  idle  the  search 
after  Forms  and  Species,  and  seeks  only  the  uniform  agencies 
which  are  reducible  to  law.  He  ridicules  the  method  of  his 
day  on  which  physical  questions  were  solved  by  reason, 
rationaliter.  If  you  ask  one  of  these  doctors  what  is  the  cause 
of  Combustion,  he  can  only  answer  you  that  the  cause  is 
occult. 

*  Opus  Tertium,  c.  iv.  p.  18. 

t  Mr.  Brewee  is  less  happy  in  his  criticism  of  Roger  Bacon  when  he  says : 
'  though  in  his  practice  a  keen  and  sagacious  experimentalist,  in  his  exposition  of 
science  he  adopted  the  deductive  in  opposition  to  the  inductive  method.'  In  the 
first  pkce  Roger  Bacon  never  expounded  a  science,  but  only  his  general  views  of 
science ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  inductive  method  may  be  the  best  method 
of  research,  but  the  deductive  is  the  method  of  exposition. 
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A  closer  examination  of  Bacon's  writings  would  demand  a 
long  chapter.  Such  a  chapter  would  display  the  incomplete- 
ness of  his  conceptions,  the  vagueness  of  his  Method,  and  the 
strange  credulity  which  in  those  days  even  his  independent 
mind  could  not  escape. 

§  IV.  Occam. 

Eoger  Bacon  left  no  school.  He  was  too  much  in 
advance  of  his  age ;  or  rather  he  was  too  much  in  advance 
of  the  philosophical  authorities  to  gain  from  them  a  proper 
recognition.  The  Scholasticism  he  opposed  was  still  trium- 
phant. The  theologians  opposed  him  because  he  inculcated 
Observation  and  discredited  Authority.  The  philosophers 
were  willing  enough  that  he  should  attack  Authority,  but 
were  not  willing  to  listen  to  the  same  attacks  upon  their 
syllogistic  method.  They  were  not  better  disposed  towards 
Observation  and  Experiment  than  the  theologians  were.  To 
this  day  the  inductive  Method  is  distasteful  to  meta- 
physicians. Dims  Scotus  rose  into  rivalry  with  Aquinas, 
and  the  adverse  sects  of  Thomists  and  Scotists  filled  Europe 
with  their  noisy  disputes.  Observation  and  Experiment 
instead  of  being  practised  were  condemned  as  dangerous. 
In  1243  the  Dominicans  interdicted  the  study  of  medicine 
and  all  physical  inquiry.  In  1287,  Chemistiy  was  found  to 
be  dangerous. 

The  gradual  development  of  Philosophy  made  it  clear  that 
Aristotle  could  not  be  reconciled  with  several  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  Church.  To  save  both,  a  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  truth  was  invented ;  and  men  taught  the 
truth  according  to  the  Church  and  the  truth  according  to 
Philosophy,  as  two  parallel  and  independent  lines.  This 
could  not  last.  Scholasticism  was  hastening  to  its  end,  and 
it  received  its  death  blow  from  our  brilliant  and  rebellious 
countryman  William  of  Occam,  who  wrote  vigorously  against 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  triumphantly  against 
some  metaphysical  errors  of  the  schools.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Occam,  according  to  M.  Haureau,  is  a  writer  of  transparent 
candour,  who  says  what  he  means  without  equivoque.  He 
is  a  freethinker,  separating  questions  of  reason  from  questions 
of  faith,  and  not  permitting  the  latter  to  embarrass  the 
former.  K  the  question  arises  as  to  the  Divine  intelligence 
being  the  first  efficient  cause  of  all  that  exists,  he  replies  that 
as  a  philosopher  he  knows  nothing  about  it,  experience  not 
instructing  us  in  what  way  the  cause  of  causes  acts,  and 
reason  having  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  penetrate 
the  divine  sanctuary. 

With  Occam  the  doctrine  of  Eealism  came  to  an  end. 
His  advocacy  of  Nominalism  was  irresistible  ;  and  indeed  it 
may  all  be  said  to  be  implied  in  his  famous  maxim  about 
not  multiplying  entities.  The  multiplication  of  entities  had 
gone  on  with  immense  fecundity  in  the  schools.  Wherever 
a  phenomenon  could  be  discerned  an  entity  had  to  be  in- 
vented to  account  for  it — oportet  ponere  aliquod  agens.  But 
Occam  showed  the  weakness  of  this  recourse ;  and  to  use  the 
language  of  M.  Haureau,  'Guillaume  d'Ockham  n'est  pas 
seulement  le  chef  d'une  grande  ecole ;  son  influence  sur  les 
^coles  adverses  a  ete  considerable :  comme  il  rappelait  dans 
les  voies  de  la  realite  les  esprits  fatigues  de  leurs  vaines  et 
laborieuses  enquetes  dans  les  spheres  du  possible,  son 
appel  devait  etre,  a  ete  favorablement  accueilli.  Au  trei- 
zieme  siecle,  I'etude  de  la  philosophie  etait  une  passion 
ardente,  a  laquelle  on  etait  pret  a  faire  beaucoup  de  sacri- 
fices ;  mais  toutes  les  passions,  meme  les  plus  genereuses, 
recherchent  leur  fin  avec  une  ardeur  dereglee :  des  le  com- 
mencement du  quatorzieme,  on  voit  plus  de  calme  dans  les 
intelligences,  et,  comme  elles  reconnaissent  la  necessite 
d'lme  methode,  elles  sont  disposees  d'elles-memes  a  suivre 
le  nouveau  guide  qui  se  presentera  pour  les  conduire.  Ce 
guide  ce  fut  Guillaume  d'Ockham.' 

§  V.  The  Eevival  of  Learning. 
The  gathering  forces  of  the  new  era  may  be  most  readily 
indicated  by  an  enumeration  of  such  names  as  Giotto,  Dante, 
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Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Chancer,  Froissart,  Tauler,  Wiclif- 
men  whose  greatest  labours  faU  within  this  fourteenth  cen- 
W ;  and  towards  its  close  we  n.ust  a^d  the  gr^ual  X 
of  Greek  scholars-BarW,  Ch^saloras,  Gaza,  Bessanou 
ai^d  George  of  Trebizond,  whose  learning  and  enth™' 
^ve  a  new  direction  to  phHosophical  specltion,  a^d  oZd 
the  treasures  of  classic  wisdom.  ^ 

nor*t*!'  T^ff  '''™^"^'  '^'''  *«  f^U  of  Constanti- 
nople, came  fresh  streams  of  Grecian  influence.     The  works 

of  Plato  became  generally  known ;  under  MarsUio  F d.^ 

to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  Plato*-a  schl^ 

of  Platomsts  was  formed,  which  continued  to  divide    S. 

he  school  of  Aristotle,  the  supremacy  of  Eun>pe,  rndlTew 

3hL  Slo  ,  "  "'""  '^^  ^•^^'^^'^'^  ^^— e.  at  a  period 
r^W.  ofT  ^r  ~"^^«"^  "-"•  from  the  abLute 
authontj  of  the  Church,  was  to  transfer  the  aUe-^iance  from 
the  Church  to  Antiquity.  To  have  suddenly  cCt  !ff  !n 
authority  would  have  been  too  violent  a  change-  ^d  .t  mav 

Tenftht  P."?  ''Tfr  ^"^^"^^^^  '-  Wnleve:;! 
ment  that  Philosophy  did  so  blindly  accept  the  new  au 

L   SHf^b  ^'^"t"  '"'"«'^'  ^^*  -^*^-*  <1-P  roots  L 
the   life  of  the  nation,   without  any  external    constituted 

power,  consequently  very  liable  to  disunion  and  Zruption 
and  certain  to  mve  wav  hafr.^^  +1.  ^^srupiion, 

Eeason  insistingTufZo:!^"    '^  """""^  ^'^^"^^^-^  ^^ 

There  is  something  profoundly  rational  in  the  princinle  of 

restrained  within  due  lin.its.^^rAulhoi:^;'^:^^^^^^^^^ 
are  necessary  principles,  which  only  in  misuse^becole  pl^ 
lyzmg  or  destructive.     It  may  be  made  nprf^.fi    T       ^ 
rational  mind  that  as  Comte  sav!X!      ^   I    ^  "^'^'  *^  *^^ 

*  In    many  respects    our   best  guide  to  PlHfr.'« 
obscure.     It  is  printed  in  Bekker's  edition  °^^^ning  where  he  is  most 
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have  been  established  ;  the  person  ignorant  of  these  sciences 
does,  and  must,  take  upon  trust  the  statements  made  bj 
those  who  are  authorities ;  he  cannot  indulge  his  '  private 
judgment '  on  the  matter,  without  forfeiting  the  respect  of 
those  who  hear  him.     Does   this  mean  that  all  men  are 
bound    blindly  to    accept  what   astronomers   and   chemists 
assert  ?    No  ;  to  require  such  submission  of  the  judgment,  is 
to  pass  beyond  the  principle  of  Authority,  and  assume  that 
of  Despotism.   The  principle  of  Liberty  assures  entire  freedom 
to  intellectual  activity,  warrants  the  control  of  Authority, 
and  incites  men  to  control  it  by  submitting  its  positions  to 
those  elementary  tests  by  which  it  was  itself  originally  con- 
stituted.     K  I  have  made   a  series  of  experiments  which 
have  led  to  the  disclosure  of  an  important  truth,  your  liberty 
of  private  judgment  is  mere  anarchy  if  it  assert  itself  in 
denying  the  truth  simply  out  of  your  own  pre-conceptions ; 
but  it  is  healthy  freedom  if  it  assert  itself  in  denying  the 
truth   after  having  submitted   my  authority  to  its  original 
tests  (those  experiments,  namely,  which  gave  it  authority), 
and  after  detecting  some  error   in  my  experimentation,  or 
some  inaccuracy  in  my  induction.     The  authoritative  state- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  repeated  by  every  other  anatomist, 
respecting  the  separate  functions  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  was  one  which  permitted 
no  liberty  of  private  judgment,  but  did  permit  liberty  of 
private  verification ;  and  when  M.  Brown-Sequard  repeated 
the  original  experiments  and  proved  the  former  conclusions 
to  be  erroneous,^  his  authoritative  statement  replaced  that 
of  previous  anatomists,  and  will  continue  to  replace  it,  until 
it  has  undergone  a  similar  defeat  through  the  process  of 
verification. 

If  this  is  a  correct  view,  it  will  enable  us  to  understand 
the  long  continuance  of  Aristotle's  authority,  which  coerced 
the  minds  of  men  as  the  authority  of  one  confessedly  a 
master  in  his  art,  and  one  whose  positions  would  not  easily 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  verification.     Hence,  as  Bayle  says, 

*  See  Memoires  de  la  SodetS  de  Biologie.    1855. 
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the  method  employed  was  first  to  prove  everv  the,;,  W      .v 
nty,  and  next  b,  arguments ;  the  p'roofs  ^  aut W;  i::^' 
sages  from  Anstotle ;  the  arguments  went  to  show  tLt  tC' 
passages,  nghtly  interpreted,  meant  what  the  thesis  me^" 

rt  ti^riro/pXrsirwT^f^  tr.^'  - 

Worlrl   f>io  r.1       ^         r  -^    ^   existence   of  the   New 

vv oriel,  the  planets  and  the  stnr^s   i\^^  c^       xi  . 

§  VI.  Giordano  Bruno. 

Jirhl^J^f  rS,-::;;-  eoneonrse  o.peopie 

together  by  the  irresistibL  synfpl?  which  ^^"^  ^^^^^^-^ 
with  whatever  is  terrible  aL  trl   •  ""  ''^'"''^'  ^"^^ 

In  the  centre  stood  a  trpile Tf  "  ^'T  ^^^^^"- 
logs  and  benches  rose  a^lff  Crot^L? io  Xh"*  ^^ 
were  eager  and  expectant  faces  men  nf        •  ^  ^'^^ 

various   characters!  but   aU   for 7  '''''"'  "^^^  ^""'^  ^^ 

eoninion  feeling  of  ^alt^^^^^  ^^^   -^^^^   -  a 

be  avenged ;  a  heretic  was  coX To  I-    /''^^^  "''  '''"'  '' 
crime   of  open  defiance  to  ^TV    ^''*' ^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^e 

*  Quoted  b,  M.  B..o.vi^^  3/«..^  ,,  p,,,,  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
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for  the  *  maintenance  and  defence  of  the  Holy  Church,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  same.'^ 

Whom  does  the  crowd  await?  Giordano  Bruno— the 
poet,  philosopher,  and  heretic— the  teacher  of  Galileo's 
heresy— the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  open  antagonist 
of  Aristotle.  A  hush  comes  over  the  crowd.  The  pro- 
cession solemnly  advances,  the  soldiers  peremptorily  clearing 
the  way  for  it.  His  face  is  placid  though  pale.  They  offer 
him  the  crucifix  ;  he  turns  aside  his  head— he  refuses  to  Mss 
it !    '  The  heretic  ! '    They  show  him  the  image  of  Him  who 

died  upon  the  cross  for  the  sake  of  the  living  truth he 

refuses  the  symbol !    A  yell  bursts  from  the  multitude. 

They  chain  him  to  the  stake.  He  remains  silent.  Will 
he  not  pray  for  mercy  ?  Will  he  not  recant  ?  Now  the  last 
hour  is  arrived — will  he  die  in  his  obstinacy,  when  a  little 
hypocrisy  would  save  him  from  so  much  agony  ?  It  is  even 
so:  he  is  stubborn,  unalterable.  They  light  the  faggots; 
the  branches  crackle ;  the  flame  ascends  ;  the  victim  writhes 
— and  now  we  see  no  more.  The  smoke  envelopes  him; 
but  not  a  prayer,  not  a  plaint,  not  a  single  cry  escapes  him. 
— In  a  little  while  the  wind  has  scattered  the  ashes  of 
Giordano  Bruno. 

• 

The  martyrdom  of  Bmno  has  preserved  his  name  from  fall- 
ing into  the  same  neglect  as  his  writings.  Most  well-read  men 
remember  his  name  as  that  of  one  who,  whatever  his  errors 
might  have  been,  perished  a  victim  of  intolerance.  But  the 
extreme  rarity  of  his  works,  aided  by  some  other  causes  into 
which  it  is  needless  here  to  enter,  has,  until  lately,  kept 
even  the  most  curious  from  forming  any  acquaintance  with 
them.  The  rarity  of  the  writings  made  them  objects  of 
bibliopolic  luxury :  they  were  the  black  swans  of  literature. 
Three  hundred  florins  were  paid  for  the  Spaccio  in  Holland, 
and  thirty  pounds  in  England.  Jacobi's  mystical  friend, 
Hamann,  searched  Italy  and  Germany  in  vain  for  the 
dialogues  De  la  Causa  and  De  V  Infinito,  But  in  1830,  Herr 
Wagner,  after  immense  toil,  brought  out  his  valuable  edition 

*  Wordd  quoted  by  Prof.  De  Morgan  from  a  writ  of  James  the  First. 
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Giordano  Bruno  was  bom  at  Nola   in  Tn  T.,^  ^-  r 
a  few  miles  from  Nanle,  nn^       i         f  "^  ^'  ^^^o™' 

the  Mediterranel^  '^^l^ofT  ^IT^  ^"™  ^'^'^ 
-that  is  to  sa,,  tel  jlZ^lTofT'  "  ^''' 
whose  system  he  was  to  espouse  witl  such  f  ^^"P'^™'^"^'- 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  ZTiu  7  ^'"to^'-and  ten 
weUsajs:  "^  ^*  °"  «^^  ^lustrious  Bacon.     Tasso 

'La  terra 
Simili  a  s^  gli  abitator'  produce  • ' 

»uii,   Durnmg    atmosphere,  and    dirt  fL^^i 
(-a«,.a,«e„-a)-as  capricious  as  its  varied  dLate"'" 
was  a  restless  enersy  which  fit+^.i  j.  •     ^^      climate.     There 

Of  a  new  ^rus^eZt^TtXriZT:^^^^^^ 
IB  the  face  of  every  authority  in  every  11,!!^    ^    '^^'''' 
which  closed  his  wild  adventLus  careerat  Srr.""5 
was  also  distinguished  bv  a  rich  fJ.  ''^^-     ^^ 

a  chivalrous  gaUantry  whkh  t  T  "I'l  ^  ^'"'^  '^"'^''^'  ^"^ 
atHeteisan!talian:^;iritr-^^^^^^^^ 
Stem  as  was  the  stmggle  he  nev^r  ni,       ''^r        *'^"*"'7- 
nature  to  be  -nqnishet  b;  it  ye  wl7  H      'T.  ^'  ''^ 
a  preacher;  but  it  was  as'a  vre.Z^^J'lT  ^'''  '^^ 
and  worldly-as  a  poet,  not  i  a  fanl^r^'    "^'""^'  '''' 

of  vigorous  life  he  s^:iZLlf7tTl1^^^^^^ 
probably,  by  the  veiy  contrast  wMch'^.^alYr '"""''' 
own  energetic  character.     BrunoTn  at  ?  '"'''^ '"  ^'^ 

courses  open  to  him:  either  allfta  "ffl  T  "^'^  '^"*  *^<^ 
into  some  stem  fanaticism  and  as  i„  f'"  T''  "'"  ^"^^ 
Pe^etual  self-combat,  and  iTLrg^^^t,:- ^^T  Z 

^'^wwo,  z  vols.,  Paris,  jg^g^ 
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his  purposes ;  or  else  his  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  stimulated 
by  avidity  for  glory,  wiU  startle  and  irritate  his  superiors. 
It  was  not  long  ere  the  course  was  decided.  He  began  to 
doubt  the  mystery  of  transubstantiation.  Nay  more  :  he  not 
only  threw  doubt  upon  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  he  had  also 
the  audacity  to  attack  the  pillar  of  aU  faith,  the  great  autho- 
rity of  the  age— Aristotle  himself.  The  natural  consequences 
ensued— he  was  feared  and  persecuted.  Unable  to  withstand 
his  opponents,  he  fled.  Casting  aside  the  monkish  robe, 
which  clothed  him  in  what  he  thought  a  falsehood,  he  fled 
from  Italy  at  the  very  time  when  Montaigne,  having  finished 
the  first  part  of  his  immortal  Essays,  entered  it,  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  unhappy  Tasso,  then  raving  in  an  hospital. 

Bruno  was  now  an  exile,  but  he  was  free ;  and  the  delight 
he  felt  at  his  release  may  be  read  in  several  passages  of  his 
writings,  especially  in  the  sonnet  prefixed  to  X'  Lifinito  : 

'  Uscito  di  prigione  angusta  e  nera, 
Ovo  tanti  anni  error  stretto  m'  avvinse : 
Qua  lascio  la  catena,  che  mi  cinse, 
La  man  di  mia  nemica  invida  e  fera,'  etc. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  adventurous 
course  through  Europe— to  fight  single-handed  against 
much  of  the  falsehood,  folly,  arid  corruption  of  his  epoch. 
Like  his  great  prototype,  Xenophanes,  who  wandered  over 
Greece  a  rhapsodist  of  philosophy  striving  to  awaken  man- 
kind to  a  recognition  of  the  Deity  whom  they  degraded  by 
their  dogmas,  or  like  his  own  unhappy  rivals,  Campanella 
and  Yanini,  Bruno  became  the  knight-errant  of  truth,  ready 
to  combat  all  comers  in  its  cause.  His  life  was  a  battle 
without  a  victory.  Persecuted  in  one  country,  he  fled  to 
another — everywhere  sowing  the  seeds  of  revolt,  everywhere 
shaking  the  dynasty  of  received  opinion.  It  was  a  strange 
time, — to  every  earnest  man,  a  sad  and  almost  hopeless  time. 
The  Church  was  in  a  pitiable  condition — decaying  from  within 
and  attacked  from  without.  In  general  the  lower  clergy 
were  degraded  by  ignorance,  indolence,  and  sensuality ;  the 
prelates,  if  more  enlightened,  were  enlightened  only  as 
epicures  and  pedants,  swearing  by  the  Gods  of  Greece  and 
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Eome,  and  laboriously  imitating  the  sonorous  roU  of  Cicero- 
man  periods      The  Eeformation  had  startled  the  worid  espe 
c.a%  the  ecclesiastical  world.     The  Inquisition  was  vt  It 
and  cruel ;  but  among  its  very  members  there  were  sceptics 
Sceptxcsm    with   a  polish   of  hypocrisy,  was  the   ~i 
disease.     It  penetrated  almost  everywhere-from  thedoil 
o  the  cardinal's  palace.      Scepticism,  however,  is  only  a 
transitory  state.      In  aU  ages,  we  see  it  ,fi™,  i  T-     ^ 
refonns.      Eefonners  ^ere^r^ZJZ^ t^^^JZ 

speak.     The  sixteenth  century  marks  its  place  in  historv  o,, 
the  century  of  revolutions:  itnot  onlybroke  the  chai^  w^ich 
bound  Europe  to  Eome,  it  also  broke  the  chain  which  iTound 
philosophy  to  Scholasticism  and  Aristotle.     It  tt  tuml 
reason  free ;  it  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  thought  and  actTon 
In  the  vanguard  of  its  army,  we  see  Telesio,  Campanelh    Ind 
Bruno,  men  who  must  always  excite  onr  oA     ■    /  ^    ,'  ''"'^ 
gratitude  for  their  cause  3  ^    1        ^'^'"^'•'^*'«"  ^''^  our 
Li,*-       *■     \,'",     *^^^^e  aJi^i  for  their  courage.     They  feU 
fighting  for  freedom  of  thought  and  utteranc:-the  victims 

of  b^^f  rr.  ''  ""^^''°'^^  ''^^-^  '*  --  -t  the    go- 
days  of 'the       'TT'  !"'"'     ^^^^  ^-^^*  -  those  e'ar" 
dajs  of  the  great  struggle  between  science  and  prejudice 
when  Galileo  was  a  heretic  ntirl  ,^i,„    <.i.    •         ""  I"^<^J"'iice, 

to  the  dominant  authoritT      Tn  fL^  ^^^       x,         "PP^sition 
shipped  at  the  expense  of  tL  present      t'  ^^T  P'^^*^^^  ^^^ 
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In  religion,  Lnfcher  and  Calvin,  avowedly  rising  against  Papal 
corruptions,  laboured  to  restore  the  Church  to  its  primitive 
simplicity.  Thus  the  new  era  seemed  retrograde.  It  is  often 
so.  The  recurrence  to  an  earlier  time  is  the  preparation  for 
a  future.  We  cannot  leap  far,  leaping  from  the  spot  where 
we  stand ;  we  must  step  backwards  a  few  paces  to  acquire 
momentum. 

Giordano  Bruno  ceaselessly  attacked  Aristotle.    In  so  doing 
he  knew  that  he  grappled  with  the  Goliah  of  the  Church. 
Aristotle  was  a  synonym  for  reason.     An  anagram  was  made 
of  his  name,  '  Aristoteles  :  iste  sol  erat'    His  Logic  and  Phy- 
sics, together  with  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  were 
then  considered  as  inseparable  portions  of  the  Christian  creed. 
In  1624 — a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Bruno's  martyrdom — 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  issued  a  decree  banishing  all  who 
publicly  maintained  theses  against  Aristotle;  and  in  1629,  at 
the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  Sorbonne,  decreed  that  to 
contradict  the  principles  of  Aristotle  was  to  contradict  the 
Church!     There  is  an  anecdote  recorded  somewhere  of  a 
student,  who,  having  detected  spots  in  the  sun,  communicated 
his  discovery  to  a  worthy  priest :  '  My  son,'  replied  the  priest, 
'  I  have  read  Aristotle  many  times,  and  I  assure  you  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  him.     Go  rest  in  peace ; 
and  be  certain  that  the  spots  which  you  have  seen  are  in 
your  eyes,  and  not  in  the  sun.'     When  Eamus  solicited  the 
permission  of  Beza  to  teach  in  Geneva,  he  was  told,  '  the 
Genevese  have  decreed  once  for  all,  that  neither  in  logic,  nor 
in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  will  they  depart  from  the 
opinions    of    Aristotle— iie    tantillum   quidem    ah   Aristotelis 
sententid  deflectere,'      It   is  well  known  that   the    Stagirite 
narrowly  escaped  being  canonized  as  a  Saint.     Are  you  for  or 
against  Aristotle  ?  was  the  question  of  philosophy ;  and  the 
piquant  aspect  of  this  dpLaroTeXsofiaxia  is  the  fact  that  both 
parties   were   often   ignorant   of  the   real   opinions   of  the 
Stagirite ;  attributing  to  him  indeed  doctrines  the  very  re- 
verse of  those  which  a  more  ample  knowledge  of  his  writino-s 
has  showji  him  to  have  taught. 
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Bruno,  as  we  said,  took  his  stand  opposite  to  the  Aristo- 
telians. Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinns,  and  Lucretius  were  his 
teachers.  Something  of  temperament  may  have  originated 
this  ;  for  Bruno  undoubtedly  belongs  to  that  class  of  thinkers 
in  whom  Logic  is  but  the  handmaid  of  Imagination  and 
Fancy.  To  him  the  Aristotle  of  that  age  was  antipathetic. 
The  Aristotelians  taught  that  the  world  was  finite,  and  the 
heavens  incorruptible.  Bruno  declared  the  world  to  be  in- 
finite, and  subject  to  an  eternal  and  universal  revolution. 
The  Aristotelians  proclaimed  the  immobility  of  the  earth : 
Bruno  proclaimed  its  rotation.  Such  open  dissidence  could 
of  course  only  enrage  the  party  in  power.  It  would  have 
been  sufficiently  audacious  to  promulgate  such  absurdities — 
horrenda  prorsus  ahsurdissima — as  the  rotation  of  the  earth ; 
but  to  defy  Aristotle  and  ridicule  his  logic,  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  the  audacity  of  impiety.     So  Bruno  had  to  fly. 

To  Geneva  he  first  directed  his  steps.  But  there  the  power 
which  had  proved  stronger  than  the  partisans  of  Servetus, 
was  still  dominant.  He  made  his  escape  to  Toulouse ;  there 
he  raised  a  storm  among  the  Aristotelians,  such  as  compelled 
him  to  fly  to  Paris,  the  streets  of  which  were  still  slippery  with 
the  blood  of  the  Eve  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  had  he  been  butchered  without  mercy;  but,  by 
some  good  fortune,  he  obtained  the  favour  of  Henry  III.,  who 
not  only  permitted  him  to  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  offered 
to  admit  him  as  a  salaried  professor,  if  he  would  but  attend 
Mass.  Is  it  not  strange  that  at  a  time  when  attendance  at 
Mass  was  so  serious  a  matter,— when  the  echoes  of  that  luon- 
brious  cry,  la  Messe  ou  la  mort  I  which  had  resounded  throu^^h 
those  narrow  murky  streets,  must  have  been  still  ringing  In 
men's  ears,— Bruno,  in  spite  of  his  refusal,  not  only  continued 
to  lecture,  but  became  exceedingly  popular  ?  Since  Abelard 
had  captivated  the  students  of  Paris  with  his  facHe  eloquence 
and  startling  novelties,  no  teacher  had  been  so  enthusiasti- 
cally received  as  Bruno.  Young,  handsome,  eloquent,  and 
facetious,  he  charmed  by  his  manner  no  less  than  by  his 
matter.     Adopting  by  turns  every  form  of  address— rising 
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into  the  atrial  altitudes  of  imagination,  or  descending  into 
the  kennel  of  obscenity  and  buffoonery — now  grave,  prophet- 
like, and  impassioned — now  fierce  and  controversial — now 
fanciful  and  humorous— he  threw  aside  all  the  monotony  of 
professional  gravity,  to  speak  to  them  as  a  man.  He  did  not 
on  this  occasion  venture  openly  to  combat  the  prejudices  and 
doctrines  of  the  age  ;  that  was  reserved  for  his  second  visit, 
after  he  had  learned  in  England  to  speak  as  became  a  free 
and  earnest  man. 

On  the  misty  banks  of  our  noble  Thames,  he  was  rudely 
initiated  into  the  brutality  of  the  English  character ;  but  he 
was  amply  compensated  by  his  reception  at  the  Court  of 
Elizabeth,  where  a  friendly  welcome  awaited  all  foreigners 
—especially  Italians.  Nor  was  his  southern  heart  cold  to 
the  exquisite  beauty  and  incomparable  grace  of  our  women. 
England  was  worth  visiting ;  and  he  had  reason  to  refer  with 
pride  to  *  questo  paese  Britannico  a  cui  doviamo  la  fedelta 
ed  amore  ospitale.'  It  was  in  England  he  published  the 
greater  part  of  his  Italian  works.  It  was  here  perhaps  that 
the  serenest  part  of  his  life  was  spent.  Patronised  by  the 
Queen  {'  V  unica  Diana  qual  ^  tra  voi,  qual  che  tra  gli  astri  il 
sole,'  as  he  calls  her),  he  had  the  glory  and  the  happiness  to 
call  Sir  Philip  Sidney  friend. 

Li  the  high  communion  of  noble  minds,  in  the  interchange 
of  great  thoughts  and  glorious  aspirations,  another  than 
Bruno  might  have  been  content  to  leave  the  world  and  all  its 
errors  in  peace  ;  but  he  had  that  within  him  which  would  not 
suffer  him  to  be  at  rest.  He  could  not  let  the  world  wag  on 
its  way,  content  to  smile  at  its  errors.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  his  battles  to  fight.  In  the  society  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  Sir  Fulke  GreviUe,  Dyer,  Harvey,  and  most  probably 
of  Antonio  Perez  and  Shakspeare's  Florio,  Bruno  might  have 
discussed  with  calmness  every  question  of  philosophy,  had 
he  been  of  an  epicurean  turn — had  he  not  been  Bruno.  As 
it  was,  lured  by  his  passion  for  publicity — by  his  vanity 
no  less  than  by  his  love  of  truth — he  rushed  into  the 
arena. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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It  was  not  very  long  after  his  arrival  in  England  (1583) 
that  Leicester,  then  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  gave  that  splendid 
fete  in  honour  of  the  Count  Palatine  Albert  de  Lasco,  of 
which  the  annals  of  Oxford  and  the  works  of  Bruno  have  pre- 
served some  details.  In  those  days  a  foreigner  was  *  lionized ' 
in  a  more  grandiose  style  than  modem  Amphitryons  attempt. 
It  was  not  deemed  sufficient  to  ask  the  illustrious  stranger  to 
breakfast;  there  were  no  dinners  given  in  public,  or  at  the 
club.  The  age  of  tournaments  had  passed  away ;  but  there 
were  still  public  discussions,  which  were  a  sort  of  passage- 
of-arms  between  the  knights  of  intellect.  And  such  a 
tourney  had  Leicester  prepared  in  honour  of  the  Pole. 
Oxford  called  upon  her  doughty  men  to  brighten  up  their 
arms, — that  is  to  say,  to  shake  the  dust  from  their  volumes  of 
Aristotle.  All  comers  were  challenged.  Bruno  stepped  into 
the  arena.  Oxford  chose  her  best  men  to  combat  for  Aris- 
totle and  Ptolemy.  On  that  cause  her  existence  seemed  to 
depend.  Her  statutes  declared  that  the  Bachelors  and 
Masters  of  Arts  who  did  not  faithfully  follow  Aristotle  were 
liable  to  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  every  point  of  divergence, 
or  for  every  fault  committed  against  the  Organon,  Bruno 
wittily  called  Oxford  the  widow  of  sound  learning — '  la  vedova 
di  buone  lettere.' 

The  details  of  this  wit  combat  are  unknown  to  us.  Bruno 
declares  that  fifteen  times  did  he  stop  the  mouth  of  his 
pitiable  adversary,  who  could  only  reply  by  abuse. ^  But 
there  is  considerable  forfanterie  about  the  Neapolitan,  and 
such  statements  must  be  received  with  caution.  That  he 
created  a '  sensation  '  we  have  no  doubt ;  his  doctrines  were 
sufficiently  startling.     We  also  find  him,  on  the  strength  of 

*  'Andate  in  Oxonia  e  fatevi  raccontar  le  cose  intravenute  al  Nolano  quando 
pubblicamente  dispute  con  que'  dottori  in  teologia  in  presenza  del  Principe  Alasco 
Polacco,  et  altri  de  la  nobilita  inglese !  Fatevi  dire  come  si  sapea  rispondere  a  gli 
argomenti,  come  resto  per  quindici  sillogismi  quindici  volte  qual  pulcino  entro  la 
stoppa  quel  povero  dottor,  che  come  il  corifeo  de  1'  accademia  ne  puosero  avanti  in 
questa  grave  occasione!  Fatevi  dire  con  quanta  incivi.litii  e  discortesia  procedea 
quel  porco,  e  con  quanta  pazienza  et  umanita  quell'  altro,  che  in  fatto  mostrava 
essere  Napoletano,  nato  et  allevato  sotto  pii  benigno  cielo !  '—La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri: 
Bbuno:   0pp.  Ital.  ii.  179. 
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that  success,  soliciting  permission  of  the  Oxford  Senate  to 
profess  openly.     With  his  usual  arrogance  he  styles  himself, 
in  this  address,  as  a  '  doctor  of  a  more  perfect  theology,  and 
professor  of  a  purer  wisdom,'  than  was  there  taught.    Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  permission  was  granted ;  probably  because 
he  had  the  patronage  of  Elizabeth.    He  lectured  on  cosmology, 
also  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul:   a  doctrine  which  he 
maintained,  not  upon  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  but  upon 
those  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  who  regarded  this  life  as  a  brief 
struggle,  a  sort  of  agony  of  death,  through  which  the  soul 
must  pass  ere  it  attains  to  the  splendour  of  existence  in  the 
eternal   and   universal  life :    the   conviction   of    our   future 
existence  is  given  in  the  deep   unquenchable   desire   which 
is  within  us  to  unite  ourselves  with  God,  and  to  quit  this 
miserable  sphere  for  the  glorious  regions  of  eternity.     No 
doubt  he  preached  this  doctrine  with  stirring  eloquence ;  but 
it  must  have  sounded  very  heterodox  in  the  ears  of  that  wise 
conclave — styled  by  Bruno  '  a  constellation  of  pedants,  whose 
ignorance,  presumption,  and  rustic  rudeness  would  have  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  Job ; '  and  they  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  lectures. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  protection  which  Elizabeth 
accorded  him,  and  which  he  repaid  by  adulation,  extravagant 
enough,  but  which  was  then  the  current  style  in  speaking  of 
royalty ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  praise  of  a 
Protestant  Queen  was  not  among  the  least  of  his  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  his  accusers.  Still,  even  Elizabeth  could  not  pro- 
tect a  heretic ;  and  Bruno's  audacious  eloquence  roused  such 
opposition  that  he  was  forced  to  quit  England.  He  returned 
to  Paris,  once  more  to  court  the  favour  of  the  Quartier  Latin, 
He  obtained  permission  to  open  a  public  disputation  on  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle.  For  three  successive  days  did  this  dis- 
pute continue,  in  which  the  great  questions  of  nature,  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  were  discussed.  Bruno  had 
thrown  aside  the  veil,  and  presented  his  opinions  naked  to  the 
gaze.  His  impetuous  onslaught  upon  established  opinions 
produced  the  natural  result ;  he  was  forced  again  to  fly. 
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We  next  find  him  in  Germany,  carrying  the  spirit  of 
innovation  into  its  august  universities.  In  July,  1586,  he 
matriculated  as  theologice  doctor  Romanensis  in  the  luiiversity 
of  Marburg,  in  Hesse  ;  but  permission  to  teach  philosophy 
was  refused  him  oh  arduas  causas.  Whereupon  he  insulted 
the  Rector  in  his  own  house,  created  a  disturbance,  and 
insisted  that  his  name  should  be  struck  off  from  the  list  of 
members  of  the  university.  He  set  off  for  Wiirtemberg. 
His  reception  in  this  centre  of  Lutheranism  was  so  grati- 
fying, that  he  styled  Wiirtemberg  the  Athens  of  Germany. 
*  Your  justice,'  he  writes  to  the  Senate,  *  has  refused  to  listen 
to  the  insinuations  circulated  against  my  character  and  my 
opinions.  You  have  with  admirable  impartiality  permitted 
me  to  attack  with  vehemence  that  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
which  you  prize  so  highly.'  For  two  years  did  he  teach  there 
with  noisy  popularity,  yet  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  pru- 
dence in  not  speaking  against  the  peculiar  views  of  Luther- 
anism. He  even  undertook  a  defence  of  Satan  ;  but  whether 
in  that  spirit  of  pity  which  moved  Burns,  or  whether  in  the 
spirit  of  buffoonery  which  delights  to  play  with  awful  subjects, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  He  did  not  offend  his 
audience,  in  whatever  spirit  he  treated  the  subject. 

Here,  then,  in  Wiirtemberg,  with  admiring  audiences  and 
free  scope  for  discussion,  one  might  fancy  he  would  be  at 
rest.  Why  should  he  leave  so  enviable  a  position  P  Simply 
because  he  was  not  a  man  to  rest  in  ease  and  quiet.  He  was 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  a  reformer,  and  this  urged  him  to 
carry  his  doctrines  into  other  cities.  Characteristic  of  his 
audacity  is  the  next  step  he  took.  From  Wiirtemberg  he 
went  to  Prague ;  from  the  centre  of  Lutheranism  to  the 
centre  of  Catholicism !  In  this  he  had  reckoned  too  much 
on  his  own  powers.  He  met  with  neither  sympathy  nor 
support  in  Prague.  He  then  passed  on  to  Helmstadt,  where 
his  fame  having  preceded  him,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  honourable  charge  of  educating  the 
hereditary  Duke.  Here  again,  if  he  had  consented  to  remain 
quiet,  he  might  have  been  what  the  world  calls  successful ; 
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but  he  was  troubled  with  convictions — things  so  impedi- 
mental to  success ! — and  these  drew  down  upon  him  a  sentence 
of  excommunication.  He  justified  himself,  indeed,  and  the 
sentence  was  removed  :  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
in  Helmstadt ;  so  he  passed  to  Frankfort,  and  there  in  quiet, 
brief  retirement  published  three  of  his  Latin  works.  Here 
a  blank  occurs  in  his  annals.  When  next  we  hear  of  him  he 
is  at  Padua. 

After  an  absence  of  ten  years,  the  wanderer  returns  to 
Italy.  In  his  restless  course  he  has  traversed  Switzerland, 
France,  England,  and  Germany;  his  hand  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  Heretic  and 
innovator,  he  has  irritated  the  clergy  without  securing 
the  protection  of  philosophers.  He  has  sought  no  protec- 
tion but  that  of  truth.  That  now  he  should  choose  Padua 
above  all  places,  must  excite  astonishment.  Padua,  where 
Aristotle  reigns  supreme  !  Padua,  overshadowed  by  Venice 
and  the  Inquisition  !  Was  he  weary  of  life,  that  he  thus 
marched  into  the  camp  of  his  enemy  ?  or  did  he  rely  on  the 
force  of  his  convictions  and  the  vigour  of  his  eloquence  to 
triumph  even  in  Padua?  None  can  say.  He  came — he 
taught — he  fled.  Venice  received  him — but  it  was  in  her 
terrible  prison.  Lovers  of  coincidences  will  find  a  piquant 
illustration  in  the  fact  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Bruno 
was  thrown  into  prison,  Galileo  opened  his  course  of  mathe- 
matics at  Padua ;  and  the  six  years  which  Galileo  occupied 
that  mathematical  chair,  were  the  six  years  Bruno  spent  in 
miserable  captivity. 

Bruno's  arrest  was  no  sooner  effected  than  intimation  of  it 
was  sent  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  San  Severino,  at  Eome, 
who  ordered  that  the  prisoner  should  be  sent  to  him,  under 
escort,  on  the  first  opportunity.  Thomas  Morosini  presented 
himself  before  the  Savi  of  Venice,  and  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  his  Eminence,  that  Bruno  should  be  delivered  up 
to  him.  '  That  man,'  said  he,  '  is  not  only  a  heretic,  but  an 
heresiarch.  He  has  written  works  in  which  he  highly  lauds 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  other  heretical  princes.     He  has 
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written  diverse  things  touching  religion,  which  are  contrary 
to  the  faith.'  The  Savi,  for  some  reason  or  other,  declined 
to  give  up  their  prisoner,  saying  the  matter  was  too  import- 
ant for  them  to  take  a  sudden  resolution.  Was  this  mercy  ? 
Was  it  cruelty?  In  effect,  it  was  cruelty;  for  Bruno 
languished  six  years  in  the  prisons  of  Venice,  and  only 
quitted  them  to  perish  at  the  stake.  Six  long  years  of 
captivity — worse  than  any  death.  To  one  so  ardent,  solitude 
itself  was  punishment.  He  wanted  to  be  among  men,  to 
combat,  to  argue,  to  live ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  the 
fearful  solitudes  of  that  prison,  without  books,  without  paper, 
without  friends.  Such  was  the  repose  which  the  weary  wan- 
derer found  on  his  native  soil. 

His  prison  doors  were  at  length  opened,  and  he  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  there  to  undergo  a  tedious  and  fruitless 
examination.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  call  upon  him  to  retract 
his  opinions  ?  The  attempt  to  convince  him  was  more 
rational ;  but  it  failed.  The  tiresome  debate  was  needlessly 
prolonged.  Finding  him  insensible  to  their  threats  and  to 
their  logic,  they  brought  him,  on  the  9th  of  February,  to  the 
palace  of  San  Severino ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the 
cardinals  and  most  illustrious  theologians,  he  was  forced  to 
kneel  and  receive  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  That 
sentence  passed,  he  was  handed  over  to  the  secular  authori- 
ties, with  a  recommendation  of  a  '  punishment  as  merciful  as 
possible,  and  without  effusion  of  blood ' — ut  quam  clementissime 
et  citra  sanguinis  effusimiem  puniretuVy — the  atrocious  formula 
for  bimiing  alive. 

Calm  and  dignified  was  the  bearing  of  the  victim  during 
the  whole  of  this  scene.  It  impressed  even  his  persecutors. 
On  hearing  his  sentence,  one  phrase  alone  disturbed  the 
unalterable  serenity  of  his  demeanour.  Eaising  his  head  with 
haughty  superiority,  he  said,  '  I  suspect  you  pronounce  this 
sentence  with  more  fear  than  I  receive  it.'  A  delay  of  one 
week  was  accorded  to  him,  in  the  expectation  that  fear  might 
force  a  retractation ;  but  the  week  expired,  and  Bruno  re- 
mained immovable.     He  perished  at  the  stake  ;  but  he  died 
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in  the  martyr  spirit,  self-sustained  and   silent,  welcoming 
death  as  the  appointed  passage  to  a  higher  life. 

'  Fendo  i  cieli  e  a  1'  infinito  m'  ergo.* 

Bruno  perished  the  victim  of  intolerance.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  of  such  a  punishment  without  strong  indignation  and 
disgust.  There  are,  indeed,  no  pages  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
which  we  would  more  willingly  blot  out,  than  those  upon 
which  fanaticism  has  written  its  bloody  history.  Frivolous 
as  have  often  been  the  pretexts  for  shedding  blood,  none  are 
more  abhorrent  to  us  than  those  founded  upon  religious 
differences.  Surely  the  question  of  religion  is  awfal  enough 
in  itself.  Men  have  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  it :  and  if  they  cannot  read  the  problem 
aright  by  the  light  of  their  own  convictions,  will  it  be  made 
more  legible  by  the  light  of  an  auto-da-fe  9  Tolerance  is 
still  far  from  being  a  general  virtue ;  but  what  scenes  of 
struggle,  of  violence,  and  of  persecution  has  the  world  passed 
through,  before  even  the  present  modicum  of  tolerance  could 
be  gained!  In  the  sixteenth  century,  free  thought  was  a 
crime.  The  wisest  men  were  bitterly  intolerant ;  the  mildest, 
cruel.  Campanella  tells  us  that  he  was  fifty  times  imprisoned, 
and  seven  times  put  to  the  torture,  for  daring  to  think  other- 
wise than  those  in  power.  It  was  indeed  the  age  of  persecu- 
tion. That  which  made  it  so  bloody  was  the  vehemence  of 
the  struggle  between  the  old  world  and  the  new — between 
thought  and  established  dogma — between  science  and  tra- 
dition. In  every  part  of  Europe — in  Rome  itself — men  uprose 
to  utter  their  new  doctrines,  and  to  shake  off  the  chains 
which  enslaved  human  intellect.  It  was  the  first  great  crisis 
in  modem  history,  and  we  read  its  progress  by  the  bonfires 
lighted  in  every  town.  The  glare  of  the  stake  reddened  a  sky 
illumined  by  the  fair  auroral  light  of  Science. 

Did  Bruno  deserve  to  die?  According  to  the  notions  of 
that  age,  he  certainly  did ;  though  historians  have,  singu- 
larly enough,  puzzled  themselves  in  the  search  affcer  an  ade- 
quate motive  for  so  severe  a  punishment.     He  had  praised 
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heretical  princes  ;  he  had  reasoned  philosophically  on  matters 
of  faith — properly  the  subjects  of  theology ;  he  had  proclaimed 
liberty  of  thought,  and  investigation ;  he  had  disputed  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church  in  science  ;  he  had  propagated  such 
heresies  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  the  infinity  of 
worlds ;  he  had  refused  to  attend  Mass ;  he  had  repeated 
many  buflPooneries  then  circulating,  which  threw  contempt 
upon  sacred  things;  finally,  he  had  taught  a  system  of 
Pantheism,  which  was  altogether  opposed  to  Christianity. 
He  had  done  all  this  ;  and  whoever  knows  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, wiU  see  that  such  an  innovator  had  no  chance  of  escape. 
Accordingly,  the  flames  (as  Scioppius  sarcastically  wrote  in 
describing  the  execution  to  a  friend)  '  carried  him  to  those 
worlds  which  he  imagined.' 

'  As  men  die,  so  they  walk  among  posterity,'  is  the  felicitous 
remark  of  Monckton  Milnes ;  and  Bruno,  like  many  other  men, 
is  better  remembered  for  his  death  than  for  anything  he  did 
while  living.  The  flames  which  consumed  his  body  have  em- 
balmed his  name.  He  knew  it  would  be  so — '  La  morte  d'  un 
secolo  fa  vivo  in  tutti  gli  altri.' 

Considered  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  we  cannot  hesitate 
in  saying  that  Bruno's  has  only  an  historical,  not  an  intrinsic 
value.  Its  condemnation  is  written  in  the  fact  of  its  neirlect. 
But  taken  historically,  his  works  are  very  curious,  and  still 
more  so  when  we  read  them  with  a  biographical  interest ; 
for  they  not  only  illustrate  the  epoch,  but  exhibit  the  man, — 
exhibit  his  impetuosity,  recklessness,  vanity,  imagination, 
buffoonery,  his  thoroughly  Neapolitan  character,  and  his 
sincere  love  of  truth.  Those  who  wish  to  see  grave  subjects 
treated  with  dignity,  wiU  object  to  the  licence  he  allows  him- 
self, and  will  have  no  tolerance  for  the  bad  taste  he  so  often 
displays.  But  we  should  rather  look  upon  these  works  as  the 
rapid  productions  of  a  restless  athlete— as  the  improvisations 
of  a  full,  ardent,  but  irregular  mind,  in  an  age  when  taste 
was  less  fastidious  than  it  has  since  become.  If  Bruno  min- 
gled bufiboneries  and  obscenities  with  grave  and  weighty 
topics,  he  therein  only  follows  the  general  licence  of  that  age ; 


and  we  must  extend  to  him  the  same  forgiveness  as  to  Bembo, 
Ariosto,  Tansillo,  and  the  rest.  Plato  himself  is  not  wholly 
exempt  from  the  same  defect. 

In  adopting  the  form  of  dialogue,  Bruno  also  followed  the 
taste  of  his  age.  It  is  a  form  eminently  suited  to  polemical 
subjects  ;  and  all  his  works  were  polemical.  It  enabled  him 
to  ridicule  by  tarns  the  pedants,  philosophers,  and  theolo- 
gians ;  and  to  enunciate  certain  doctrines  which  even  his 
temerity  would  have  shrunk  from,  had  he  not  been  able  to 
place  them  in  the  mouth  of  another.  He  makes  his  dialogues 
far  more  entertaining  than  works  of  metaphysics  usually  are ; 
and  this  he  does  by  digressions,  by  ridicule,  by  eloquence,  and 
a  liberal  introduction  of  sonnets.  Sometimes  his  very  viva- 
city becomes  wearisome.  The  reader  is  stunned  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  remorseless  torrent  of  substantives  and  epithets 
which  pours  from  his  too  prolific  pen.  There  is  nobody  to 
rival  him,  but  Eabelais,  in  this  flux  of  words."^  His  great 
butts  are  the  clergy,  and  the  philosophers.  He  reproaches 
the  former  with  ignorance,  avarice,  hypocrisy,  and  the  desire 
to  stifle  inquiry  and  prolong  the  reign  of  ignorance.  The 
philosophers  he  reproaches  with  blind  adherence  to  authority, 
with  stupid  reverence  for  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy,  and  with 
slavish  imitation  of  antiquity.  •  It  should  be  observed  that  he 
does  not  so  much  decry  Aristotle,  as  the  idolatry  of  Aristotle,  t 
Against  the  pedantry  of  that  pedantic  age  he  is  always  hurl- 
ing his  thunders.  '  If,'  says  he,  in  one  place,  characterizing 
the  pedant,  '  he  laughs,  he  calls  himself  Democritus ;  if  he 
weeps,  it  is  with  Jleraclitus  ;  when  he  argues,  he  is  Aristotle ; 


*  To  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  this  quality,  we  will  cite  a  sentence  from  the 
dedicatory  epistle  to  Gli  Eroici  Furori :  '  Che  spettacolo,  o  Dio  buono !  piu  vile  e 
ignobile  puo  presentarsi  ad  un  oechio  di  terso  sentimento,  che  un  uonio  cogitabundo, 
afflitto,  tormentato,  triste,  maninconioso,  per  divenir  or  freddo,  or  caldo,  or  fervente, 
or  tremante,  or  pallido,  or  rosso,  or  in  mina  di  perplesso,  or  in  atto  di  risoluto,  un 
che  spende  il  miglior  intervallo  di  tempo  destillando  1'  elixir  del  cervello  con 
mettere  scritto  e  sigillar  in  pubblici  monumenti  quelle  continue  torture,  que'  gravi 
tormenti,  que'  razionali  discorsi,  que'  fatuosi  pensieri,  e  quelli  amarissimi  studi, 
destinati  sotto  la  tirannide  d'  una  indegna  imbecille  stolta  e  sozza  sporcaria?' 
Thus  it  continues  for  some  fifty  lines  more! — 0pp.  Ital.  ii.  299. 

t  Vide  0pp.  Ital.  ii.  67,  whore  this  is  explicitly  stated. 
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when  lie  combines  chimeras,  he  is  Plato ;  when  he  stutters, 
he  is  Demosthenes.'  That  Bruno's  scorn  sprang  from  no 
misology,  his  own  varied  erudition  proves.  But  while  he 
studied  the  ancients  to  extract  from  them  such  eternal  truths 
as  were  buried  amidst  a  mass  of  error,  they,  the  i)edants,  onlj 
studied  how  to  deck  themselves  in  borrowed  plumes. 

Turning  from  manner  to  matter,  we  must  assign  to  Bruno 
a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  a  successor  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,   and  the   precursor  of  Spinoza,   Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Schelling.     That  Spinoza  and  Descartes  were 
actually  conversant  with  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno 
does  not  distinctly  appear.     Yet  it  is  not  to  be  disputed  that 
Bruno  anticipated  Spinoza  in  his  conception  of  the  imma- 
nence of  the  Deity,  in  his  famous  natura  naturans  and  natura 
naturata,  and  in  his  pantheistic  theory  of  evolution.     He 
also  anticipated  Descartes'  famous  criterium  of  truth,  viz. 
that  whatever  is  clear  and  evident  to  the  mind,  and  does  not 
admit  of  contradiction,  must  be  true ;  and  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  Doubt  as  opposed  to  Authority,  he  thus  insists  upon 
Doubt  as  the  starting-point :  '  Chi  vuol  perfettamente  giudi- 
care  deve  saper  spogliarsi  de  la  consuetudine  di  credere,  deve 
V  una  e  V  altra  contradittoria  esistimare  egualmente  possibile,  e 
dismettere  a  fatto  quelV  affezione  di  cui   e   imhibeto  da   na- 
tivita,'"^     Leibnitz  was   avowedly  acquainted  with  Bruno's 
works,  and  derived  therefrom  his  theory  of  monads.     Schel- 
ling makes  no  secret  of  his  obligations. 

.  There  is  another  merit  in  Bruno  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  that,  namely,  of  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
study  of  Nature.  Occupied  with  syllogisms  about  entities 
and  quiddities,  the  phUosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  missed 
the  great  truth  that  '  man  is  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
Nature.'  Philosophy  taught  that  the  interpretation  could 
proceed  only  from  within ;  that  men  were  to  look  into  their 
own  minds  to  analyse,  subdivide,  and  classify  their  own 
ideas,  instead  of  looking  forth  into  Nature,  and  patiently 

*  Derinjinito  Uni verso e  Mundi :  0pp.  Ital.  ii.  84. 


observing  her  processes.^  Bruno  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
men  out  into  the  free  air.  With  his  poetical  instinct  he 
naturally  looked  on  Nature  as  the  great  book  for  man  to 
read.  He  deified  Nature  ;  and  looked  upon  the  Universe  as 
the  garment  of  God,  as  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  activity. 
Let  not  this  be  mismiderstood,  however.  If  Bruno  em- 
braced the  Copemican  theory,  and  combated  the  general 
physics  of  his  day,  he  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  follower  of  scientific  Method.  He  espoused  the 
correct  view  of  the  earth's  sphericity  and  rotation ;  but  he 
did  so  on  the  faith  of  his  metaphysical  theories,  not  on 
rigorous  induction. 

Bruno's  creed  was  Pantheism.  In  many  passages  he  names 
and  alludes  to  Avicebron,  whose  Fons  Vitce  he  had  studied 
with  great  sympathy,  and  from  whom  he  may  have  borrowed 
certain  pantheistic  ideas.  He  taught  that  God  was  the  Infinite 
Intelligence,  the  Cause  of  causes,  the  Principle  of  all  life  and 
mind ;  the  great  Activity,  whose  action  we  name  the  Universe. 
But  God  did  not  create  the  universe  ;  he  informed  it  with 
life — with  being.  He  is  the  universe  ;  but  only  as  the  cause 
is  the  eflPect,  sustaining  it,  causing  it,  but  not  limited  by  it. 
He  is  self-existing,  yet  so  essentially  active  as  incessantly  to 
manifest  himself  as  a  Cause.  •  Between  the  supreme  Being 
and  the  inferior  beings  dependent  upon  him,  there  is  this 
distinction  :  He  is  absolutely  simple,  without  parts ;  he  is 
one  whole,  identical  and  universal ;  whereas  the  others  are 
mere  individual  parts,  distinct  from  the  great  Whole.  Above 
and  beyond  the  visible  universe  there  is  an  Infinite  Invisible, — 
an  immovable,  unalterable  Identity,  which  rules  over  all 
diversity.  This  Being  of  Beings,  this  Unity  of  Unities,  is 
God :  '  Deus  est  monadum  monas,  nempe  entium  entitas.' 

Bruno  says,  that  although  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  Na- 
ture separated  from  God,  we  can  conceive  God  separated  from 


*  It  is  of  them  Telesio  energetically  says :  *  Sed  reluti  cum  Deo  de  sapienti4 
contendentes  deccrtantesque,  mundi  ipsius  principia  et  causas  ratione  inquirero 
ausi,  et  quae  non  invenerant,  inventa  ea  sibi  esse  existimantes,  volentesque,  veluti 
suo  arl>itnitu,  mundum  affluxere.'— 2?c  Berum  Natura,  in  Procem. 
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Nature.  The  infinite  Being  is  the  essential  centre  and  sub- 
stance of  the  universe,  but  he  is  above  the  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  all  things :  he  is  super essentialis,  super substantialis. 
Thus  we  cannot  conceive  a  thought  independent  of  a  mind, 
but  we  can  conceive  a  mind  apart  from  any  one  thought. 
The  universe  is  a  thought  of  God's  mind— nay  more,  it  is  the 
infinite  activity  of  his  mind.  To  suppose  the  world  fiinite  is 
to  limit  his  power.  '  Wherefore  should  we  imagine  that  the 
Divine  activity  {la  divina  efficacia)  is  idle  ?  Wherefore  should 
we  say  that  the  Divine  goodness,  which  can  communicate 
itself  ad  infinitum,  and  infinitely  diffuse  itself,  is  willing  to 
restrict  itself?  Why  should  his  infinite  capacity  be  frus- 
trated— defrauded  of  its  possibility  to  create  infinite  worlds  ? 
And  why  should  we  deface  the  excellence  of  the  Divine 
image,  which  should  rather  reflect  itself  in  an  infinite  mirror, 
as  his  nature  is  infinite  and  immense?'* 

Bruno  admits  the  existence  of  only  one  intelligence,  and  that 
is  God.f  Est  Deus  in  nobis.  This  intelligence,  which  is  perfect 
in  God,  is  less  perfect  in  inferior  spirits;  still  less  so  in  man; 
more  and  more  imperfect  in  the  lower  gradations  of  created 
beings.  But  all  these  differences  are  difierences  of  degree,  not 
of  kind.  The  inferior  order  of  beings  do  not  understand  them- 
selves, but  they  have  a  sort  of  language.  In  the  superior 
orders  of  beings,  intelligence  arrives  at  the  point  of  self- 
consciousness— they  understand  themselves,  and  those  below 
them.  Man,  who  occupies  the  middle  position  in  the 
hierarchy  of  creation,  is  capable  of  contemplating  every 
phasis  of  life.  He  sees  God  above  him — he  sees  around  him 
traces  of  the  divine  activity.  These  traces,  which  attest  the 
immutable  order  of  the  universe,  constitute  the  soul  of  the 

*  BeV  Infinito :   0pp.  Ital.  ii.  24. 

t  De  Morgan  {Companion  to  the  Almanack,  1855)  says:  'Among  the  versions 
of  the  cause  of  Bruno's  death  is  athdsm  :  but  this  word  was  very  often  used  to 
denote  rejection  of  revelation,  not  merely  in  the  common  course  of  dispute,  but  by 
such  writers,  for  instance,  as  Brucker  and  Morhof.  Thus  >rorhof  says  of  the  De 
Nonade,  #c.,  that  it  exhibits  no  manifest  signs  of  atheism.  What  he  means  by  the 
word  is  clear  enough,  when  he  thus  speaks  of  a  work  which  acknowledges  God  in 
hundreds  of  places,  and  rejects  opinions  as  blasphemous  in  several' 
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world.  To  collect  them,  and  connect  them  with  the  Being 
whence  they  issue,  is  the  noblest  function  of  the  human 
mind.  Bruno  further  teaches  that,  in  proportion  as  man  la- 
bours in  this  direction,  he  discovers  that  these  traces,  spread 
abroad  in  nature,  do  not  differ  from  the  ideas  which  exist  in 
his  own  mind."^  He  thus  arrives  at  the  perception  of  the 
identity  between  the  soul  of  the  world  and  his  own  soul,  both 
as  reflections  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  He  is  thus  led  to 
perceive  the  identity  of  Subject  and  Object,  of  Thought  and 
Being. 

Such  is  the  faint  outline  of  a  doctrine,  to  preach  which 
Bruno  became  a  homeless  wanderer  and  a  martyr;  as  he 
loftily  says,  ^  Con  questa  filosofia  V  anima  mi  s'  aggrandisce, 
e  mi  si  magnifica  V  intelletto.' 

In  five  dialogues.  La  Cena  de  le  Ceneri,  he  combats  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  world's  immobility ;  proclaims  the  infinity 
of  the  universe,  and  warns  us  against  seeking  its  centre  or 
circumference.  He  enlarges  on  the  difference  between  ap- 
pearances and  reality  in  celestial  phenomena;  argues  that 
our  globe  is  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the  other  planets, 
and  that  everything  which  is,  is  living,  so  that  the  world  may 
be  likened  to  a  huge  animal. t  In  this  work  he  also  answers 
his  objectors,  who  bring  against  his  system  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  modem  geologists 
answer  the  same  objection,  viz.  by  declaring  that  the  reve- 
lation in  the  Bible  was  a  moral,  not  a  physical  revelation : 
it  did  not  pretend  to  teach  science,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
adopted  ordinary  notions,  and  expressed  itself  in  the  language 


* 'Elp.:  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  senses? — Ffl.  :  Solely  to  excite  the 
reason ;  to  indicate  the  truth,  but  not  to  judge  of  it.  Truth  is  in  the  sensible 
object  as  in  a  mirror ;  in  the  reason,  as  a  matter  of  argument ;  in  the  intellect, 
as  a  principle  and  conclusion  ;  but  in  the  mind  it  has  its  true  and  proper  form.' 
— Be  V  Infinito,  p.  18. 

t  An  idea  borrowed  from  Plato,  who,  in  the  Timteus,  says,  OStws  oZp  5))  Kara 
\6yoy  rhv  UKdra  5€i  Xtyfiv  rdySt  rhv  KOff/xov  ^uov  ^ijl\\/uxov  twow  t€  t^  aKt\Q€ia  tih. 
r^p  rov  deov  ytvfaBai  TrpSvoiav.—^.  26,  ed.  Bekker.  Compare  also  Politicus,  p. 
273.  Bruno  may  have  taken  this  directly  from  Plato,  or  he  might  have  learned 
it  from  the  work  of  his  countryman,  Telesio,  De  Rerum  Naturd. 
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intelligible  to  tlie  vulgar.^  In  this  work  there  are  some  digres- 
sions more  than  usually  interesting  to  ns,  because  they  refer 
to  the  social  condition  of  England  during  Elizabeth's  reign. 

The  two  works,  De  la  Causa  and  De  V  Infinito,  contain  the 
most  matured  and  connected  exposition  of  his  philosophical 
opinions.  As  our  space  will  not  admit  of  an  analysis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  one  given  by  M.  Bartholmess.f  The 
8paccio  de  la  Bestia  Trionfante  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  writings.  It  was  translated  by  Toland,  in  1713,  who 
printed  only  a  very  few  copies,  as  if  wishing  it  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  only  a  few  choice  readers.  The  very  title  has  been 
a  sad  puzzle  to  the  world,  and  has  led  to  the  strangest 
suppositions.  The  '  Triumphant  Beast,'  which  Bruno  under- 
takes to  expel,  is  none  other  than  this  :  ancient  astronomy 
disfigured  the  heavens  with  animals  as  constellations,  and 
under  guise  of  expelling  these,  he  attacks  the  great  beast 
(Superstition)  whose  predominance  causes  men  to  believe  that 
the  stars  influence  human  affairs.  In  his  Cahala  del  Cavallo 
Pegaseo,  he  sarcastically  calls  the  ass  '  la  bestia  trionfante 
viva,'  and  indites  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  that  respectable  quad- 
ruped : 

'  Oh  sant'  asinita,  sant'  ignoranza, 
Santa  stoltizia,  e  pia  divozione, 
Qual  sola  puoi  far  1'  anima  si  buone 
Ch'  uman  ingegno  e  studio  non  1'  avanza!'  &c. 

The  Spaccio  is  an  attack  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  day, 

a  war  against  ignorance,  and  'that  orthodoxy  without 
morality,  and  without  belief,  which  is  the  ruin  of  all  justice 
and  virtue.*  Bruno  fancifully  calls  Morality  '  the  astronomy 
of  the  heart ; '  and  did  not  Bacon  call  it  '  the  Georgics  of 
the  mind '?  The  Spaccio  is  a  strange  medley  of  learning, 
imagination,  and  buffoonery ;  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the 
most  tiresome  of  all  his  writings.  M.  Bartholmess,  whose 
admiration  for  Bruno  greatly  exceeds  my  own,  says  of  it : 

*  '  Secondo  il  senso  volgare  et  ordinario  mode  di  comprendere  e  parlare.'  The 
whole  of  the  early  portion  of  Dialogue  4  (in  which  this  distinction  is  maintained) 
is  worth  consulting. — Opere,  i.  172  sq. 

t  Baetholmess:  Jordano  Bruno,  ii.  128-154. 


'The  mythology  and   symbolism  of  the   ancients   is   there 
employed  with  as  much  tact  as  erudition.     The  fiction  that 
the  modem  world  is  still  governed  by  Jupiter  and  the  court 
of  Olympus,  the  mixture  of  reminiscences  of  chivalry,  and 
the  marvels  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  tales  and  traditions 
of  antiquity— all  those  notions  which  have  given  birth  to  the 
philosophy  of  mythology,  of  religions,  and  of  history— the 
Vicos   and  the   Creuzers — this   strange   medley  makes  the 
Spaccio  so  interesting.      The  philosopher  there  speaks  the 
noble  language  of  a  moralist.     As  each  virtue  in  its  turn 
appears  to  replace  the  vices  which  disfigure  the  heavens,  it 
learns  from  Jupiter  all  it  has  to  do,  all  it  has  to  avoid  :  all  its 
attributes  are  enumerated  and  explained,  and  mostly  personi- 
fied in  the  allegorical  vein ;  all  the  dangers  and  excesses  it  is 
to  avoid  are  characterised  with  the  same  vigour.     Every  pao-e 
reveals  a  rare  talent  for  psj^chological  observation,  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  of  contemporary  society.     The 
passions  are  subtly  analysed   and  well  painted.     That  which 
still  more  captivates  the  thoughtful  reader  is  the  sustained 
style  of  this  long  fiction,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
philosophic  sermon.     Truth  and  wisdom,  justice  and  candour, 
take  the  place  in  the  future  now  occupied  by  error,  folly,  and 
falsehood  of  every  species.     In  this  last  respect  the  Spaccio 
has  sometimes  the  style  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

Without  impugning  the  justice  of  this  criticism,  I  must 
add,  that  the  Spaccio  taxes  even  a  bookworm's  patience,  and 
ought  to  be  read  with  a  liberal  licence  in  skipping. 

Perhaps,  of  all  his  writings,  Gli  Eroici  Furori  is  that  which 
would  most  interest  a  modem  reader,  not  curious  about  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  the  Neapolitan.  Its  prodigality 
of  sonnets,  and  its  mystic  exaltation,  carry  us  at  once  into 
the  heart  of  that  epoch  of  Italian  culture  when  poetry  and 
Plato  were  the  great  studies  of  earnest  men.  In  it  Brimo, 
avowing  himself  a  disciple  of  Petrarch,  proclaims  a  Donna 
more  exalted  than  Laura,  more  adorable  than  all  earthly 
beauty :  that  Donna  is  the  imperishable  image  of  Divine 
Perfection.     It  is  unworthy  of  a  man,  he  says,  to  languish 
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for  a  woman ;  to  sacrifice  to  her  all  those  energies  and 
faculties  of  a  great  soul,  which  might  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Divine.  Wisdom,  which  is  truth  and  beauty  in 
one,  is  the  idol  adored  by  the  genuine  hero.  Love  woman  if 
you  will,  but  remember  that  you  are  also  a  lover  of  the 
Infinite.  Truth  is  the  food  of  every  heroic  soul;  hunting 
for  Truth  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  hero."^  The 
reader  of  Plato  will  trace  here  a  favourite  image  ;  and  was  it 
not  Berkeley  who  described  Truth  as  '  the  cry  of  all,  but  the 
game  few  run  down  '  ? 

♦  See,  in  particular,  the  fine  passage,  Oj)p,  Ital.  ii.  406-7. 


FIEST  EPOCH. 

Philosophy  again    separates   itself  from   Theology,   and 

seeks  the  aid  of  Science. 


CHAPTER   I. 

BACON  AND  DESCARTES, 

TN  the  evolution  of  Philosophy,  as  in  the  evolution  of  an 
-L  organism,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  any  precision  a 
period  of  origin,  because  every  beginning  is  also  a  termination 
and  resumes  the  results  of  a  whole  series  of  preceding  evolu' 
tions.  As  Mr.  Spedding  felicitously  says,  our  Philosophy 
'was  bom  about  Bacon's  time,  and  Bacon's  name  (as  the 
brightest  which  presided  at  the  time  of  its  birth)  has  been 
inscribed  upon  it: 

Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host  rode  brightest. 

Not  that  Hesperus  did  actually  lead  the  other  stars ;  he  and 
they  were  moving  under  a  common  force,  and  they  would 
have  moved  just  as  fast  if  he  had  been  away ;  but  because  he 
shone  brightest,  he  looked  as  if  he  led  them.'  ^  Bacon  and 
Descartes  are  generaUy  recognised  as  the  Fathers  of  Modem 
Philosophy,  though  they  themselves  were  carried  along  by 
the  rapidly-sweUing  current  of  their  age,  then  decisively 
setting  in  the  direction  of  Science.  It  is  their  glory  to  have 
seen  visions  of  the  coming  greatness,  to  have  expressed  in 
terms  of  splendid  power  the  thoughts  which  were  dimly 
stirring  the  age,  and  to  have  sanctioned  the  new  movement 
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*  Bacon's  Works,  1857,  I.  374. 
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bj  their  authoritative  genius.  The  destruction  of  Scholasti- 
cism was  complete.  They  came  to  direct  the  construction  of 
a  grander  temple. 

There  are  in  these  two  thinkers  certain  marked  features  of 
resemblance,  and  others  equally  marked  of  difference.  We 
see  their  differences  most  strikingly  in  their  descendants. 
From  Bacon  lineally  descended  Hobbes,  Locke,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Condillac,  Cabanis,  and  our  Scotch  School.  From 
Descartes  descended  Spinoza,  Malebranche,  Leibnitz,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  Inductive  Method  predominated 
in  the  one  school,  the  Deductive  in  the  other.  These  dif- 
ferences we  shall  recognise  more  fully  later  on :  at  present 
we  may  fix  our  minds  on  the  two  great  points  of  resem- 
blance :  1st,  the  decisive  separation  of  Philosophy  from 
Theology ;  2nd,  the  promulgation  of  a  new  Method. 

There  have  been  discussions  respecting  Bacon's  orthodoxy 
which  I  do  not  meddle  with  here,  since,  whether  his  occa- 
sional declarations  were  sincere,  or  were  only  the  lip-homage 
which  men  in  those  days  paid  the  Church,  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  he  quietly  excluded  Theology   from   his 
scheme,  telling  the  King  why  he  did  so.     '  If  I  proceed  to 
treat  of  it,  I  shall  step  out  of  the  bark  of  human  reason,  and 
enter  into  the  ship  of  the  Church ;  which  is  only  able  by  the 
Divine  compass  to  rightly  direct  its  course.     Neither  will  the 
stars  of  philosophy  which  have  hitherto  so  nobly  shone  upon 
us,  any  longer  supply  their  light,  so  that  on  this  subject  it 
will  be  as  well  to  keep  silence.'  ^    Again,  '  Sacred  Theology 
ought  to  be  derived  from  the  word  and  oracles  of  God,  and 
not   from  the  light  of  nature   or   the   dictates   of    human 
reason.'     And  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Advancemmt  of 
Learning,  he  says  :     '  The  use  of  human  reason  in  religion  is 
of  two  sorts  :  the  former  in  the  conception  and  apprehension 
of  the  mysteries  of  God  to  us  revealed ;  the  other  in  the 
inferring  and  deriving  of  doctrine  and  direction  thereupon. 
The  former  extendeth  to  the  mysteries  themselves,  but  how  ? 
by  way  of  illustration,  not  by  way  of  argument.'  f 

*  De  Augmentis,  book  ix.  c.  i.  f  Works,  iii.  479. 
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The  spirit  of  his  Philosophy  was  antagonistic  to  Theology, 
for  it  was  a  spirit  of  doubt  and  search ;  and  its  search  was 
for  visible  and  tangible  results.     Neither  the  ingenuities  of 
logicians,   nor   the   passionate   earnestness   of   theologians, 
in  that  age  of  logicians  and  theologians,  could  lure   him 
from  his  path.     'He  lived  in  an  age,'  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
'in  which  disputes  on  the  most  subtle  points  of   divinity 
excited  an  intense  interest  throughout  Europe,  and  nowhere 
more  than  in  England.     He  was  placed  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  conflict.     He  was  in  power  at  the  time  of  ;the  Synod 
of  Dort,  and  must  for  months  have  been  daily  deafened  with 
talk   about  election,    reprobation,   and  final  perseverance; 
yet  we  do  not  remember  a  line  in   his  works  from  which 
it   can   be   inferred  that  he  was  either  a  Calvinist   or  an 
Arminian.     While  the  world  was  resounding  with  the  noise 
of  a  disputatious  theology  and  a  disputatious  philosophy, 
the     Baconian     School,    like     AUworthy    seated     between 
Thwackum  and  Square,  preserved  a  calm   neutrality,  half 
scornful,  half  benevolent,  and,  content  with  adding  to  the 
sum  of  practical  good,  left  the  war  of  words  to  those  who 
liked  it.' 

Descartes,  though  his  constitutional  timidity  suppressed 
everything  like  overt  hostility  against  the  Church,  was  not 
less  emphatically  opposed  to  the  theological  spirit.     He  dis- 
engaged Philosophy  from   Theology  by  treating  it  as   an 
independent  topic,  and  by  treating  it  on  a  Method  which  was 
in  its  essence  destructive  of  all  Theology,  for  it  proceeded  on 
a  basis  of  absolute   Doubt.     The   reign  of  Authority  was 
proclaimed  at  an  end.     All  the  notions,  all  the  hypotheses, 
all  the  beliefs  which  had  filled  the  perplexed  soul  were  to  be 
ejected,  and  a  new  beginning  was  to  be  made  from  absolute 
doubt,  nothing  accepted  till  it  was  proved,  nothing  proved  by 
authorities,  but  all  by  reasons.     The  clearance  here  was  more 
than  a  clearance  from  scholastic  argumentation  and  Aris- 
totelian tradition,  it  was  a  sweeping  away  of  all  Authority 
whatever,  succeeded  by  the  installation  of  Eeason  as  supreme 
arbiter.     Nay,  he  went  beyond  Bacon  in  this  respect,  since  he 
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wished  to  introduce  Eeason  even  into  the  domain  of  Theo- 
logy :  '  I  have  always  thought/  he  says  in  the  dedication  of 
his  Meditations  to  the  Sorbonne,  '  that  the  two  questions  of 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  soul  (two  ques- 
tions Bacon  wisely  left  untouched)  were  the  chief  of  those 
which  ought  to  be  demonstrated  rather  by  philosophy  than 
by  theology ;  for  although  it  is  sufficient  for  us,  the  faithful, 
to  believe  in  God  and  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the 
body,  it  certainly  does  not  seem  possible  ever  to  persuade  the 
infidels  to -any  religion,  nor  hardly  to  any  moral  virtue,  unless 
we  first  prove  to  them  these  two  things  by  natural  reason.' 

While  thus  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  Theology,  he 
allowed  no  theological  encroachments  on  Philosophy ;  and  in 
promulgating  his  hypothesis  of  the  vortices,  he  remarks  that 
although  we  know  for  certain  that  God  created  the  world  at 
once,  yet  it  would  be  of  eminent  interest  to  see  how  the 
world  might  have  been  evolved.  Having  protected  himself 
by  this  precaution  oratoire,  he  proceeds  with  his  hypothesis, 
and  explains  the  world  wholly  without  reference  to  God.  In 
like  manner  God  is  assumed  as  the  first  cause  of  motion,  but 
bis  presence  is  never  afterwards  indicated. 

The  separation  of  Philosophy  from  Theology  is  made  em- 
phatic in  the  rejection  of  Final  Causes  by  both  Bacon  and 
Descartes.  The  latter  says,  '  Nous  rejetterons  enti^rement  de 
notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des  causes  finales  ;  car  nous  ne 
devons  pas  tant  presumer  de  nous-memes  que  de  croire  que 
Dieu  nous  ait  voulu  faire  part  de  ses  conseils ; '  and  again : 
^  Tout  ce  genre  de  causes  qu'on  a  coutume  de  tirer  de  la  fin 
n'est  d'aucun  usage  dans  les  choses  physiques  et  naturelles.' 
He  left  them  for  theologians,  declaring  that  in  Physics,  where 
every  conclusion  must  rest  on  solid  grounds,  the  appeal  to 
final  causes  is  inept. 

But  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  the  novelties  was  the 
effort  of  Descartes  to  explain  the  system  of  the  world  by 
Matter  and  Motion  only,  thus  quietly  setting  aside  all  causes 
and  metaphysical  entities  which  had  hitherto  been  invoked. 
The  hypothesis  of  vortices  was  indeed  soon  disclosed  to  be 
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untenable ;  but  the  scientific  attitude  from  which  that  hypo- 
thesis proceeded  was  never  afterwards  relinquished.  It  was 
a  bold  attempt  at  the  application  of  the  Objective  Method, 
and  was  only  defective  in  its  restriction  to  Cosmology,  and 
its  exclusion  of  Biology,  which  was  still  left  to  the  Subjective 
Method,  as  I  shall  presently  notice. 

The  second  point  on  which  Bacon  and  Descartes  resemble 
each  other  is  in  their  conception  of  the  results  to  be  achieved 
by  a  totally  new  Method.     Coming  as  they  did  on  the  top  of 
the  revolutionary  wave   which   had   washed   away  the   old 
methods,  seeing  as  they  saw  the  striking  results  of  physical 
research,  and  foreseeing  yet  more  glorious  conquests  from  the 
spirit  which  achieved  those  results,  they  yielded  themselves 
to  the  pleasant  iUusion  that  a  new  Method  would  rapidly 
solve  aU  problems.  <Bacon,  as    the   more  ma^ifi.^Pr.f  .r.^ 
4ma4apatiYe  miiid,  hacLijrajidervisions,  and  more  enthusiastic 
fiiithi  but  Descartes  also  firmly  b^lipvp^  that  the  new  Method 
-^^^^^-^^^-dawonders.     Indeed,  it  is  interesth^^Tt^T^te  how 
these  great  intellects  seem  quite  unconscious  of  their  indi- 
vidual  superiority,   and   are   ready   to   suppose    that   their 
Method  wiU  equalise  aU  intellects.     It  reminds  us  of  Sydney 
Smith  maintaining  that  any  man  might  be  witty  if  he  tried 
Descartes  affirms  that  '  it  is  not  so  essential  to  have  a  fine 
understanding   as   to   apply   it   rightly.      Those   who  walk 
slowly  make  greater  progress  if  they  follow  the  right  road 
than  those  who  run  swiftly  on  a  wrong  one.'     To  the  same 
effect  Bacon :  ^  A  cripple  on  the  right  path  wHl  beat  a  racer  on 
the  wrong  one.'     This  is  true  enough,  but  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion.     Equipped  with  good  or  bad  instruments,  the  superiority 
of  one  worker  over  another  is  always  made  manifest;  and  it 
IS  precisely  in  the  right   use  of  a  good  Method  that  the 
scientific  genius  is  caUed  upon  for  its  delicate  and  patient 
skill. 
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INTO  the  vexed  questions  of  Bacon's  conduct  botli  with 
regard  to  Essex  and  with  regard  to  bribery,  I  cannot  enter 
here  ;  but  referring  the  curious  to  his  biographers  and  critics, 
I  will  simply  note  that  he  was  bom  in  1561 ;  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  learned  to  distrust  the 
Aristotelianism  of  his  masters,  and  planned  his  own  vast 
scheme  of  reform ;  went  to  Paris ;  sat  in  Parliament  as  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex ;  was  successively  appointed  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  Lord  Chancellor;  was  created  Viscount  Verulam ; 
was  impeached  and  condemned  for  corruption  as  a  judge ; 
and  died  in  the  spring  of  1G26.  *  For  my  name  and  memory,' 
said  the  dying  man,  '  I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches, 
and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  age.' 

Posterity  has  been  generous ;  the  fame  of  Bacon  is  im- 
mense. Admirers  have  not  always  been  unanimous  as  to  his 
special  claims;  but  there  has  been  no  lack  of  enthusiasm,  no 
questioning  of  his  genius.  He  has  been  lauded  for  achieve- 
ments in  which  he  had  no  part,  and  has  been  adorned  with 
titles  to  which  he  had  doubtful  pretensions ;  while  his  most 
important  services  have  been  overlooked.  But  the  general 
recognition  of  his  greatness,  and  our  national  pride  in  it,  have 
not  prevented  certain  attacks  on  his  reputation,  which  have 
been  answered  in  a  rather  angry  spirit ;  and  thus  from  one 
cause  and  another  there  is  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any 
candid  and  thorough  appreciation  of  the  work  he  did.  It 
seems  to  some  persons  that  Bacon  did  very  little  in  rising 
against  the  philosophy  of  his  day,  and  pointing  out  a  new 
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path ;  and  to  others  it  seems  that  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But  whoever  looks  closely  into  the  writings  of  Bacon's 
predecessors  will  see  that  what  now  seems  obvious  and  trivial, 
was  then  startling  and  important.  As  M.  Remusat  felicitously 
says,  '  il  fallait  du  genie  pour  avoir  ce  bon  sens.'  ^  And  to 
those  who  deny  that  Bacon  did  head  the  revolution,  I  would 
oppose  not  simply  the  testimony  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
but  the  testimony  of  Gassendi,  who,  both  as  contemporary  and 
a  foreigner,  was  capable  of  judging  the  effect  then  produced. f 
It  is  indeed  apparent  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
some  of  Bacon's  immediate  predecessors,  especially  Galileo, 
that  there  was  little  novelty  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
erroneous  Method  then  popular,  or  in  his  exhortations  to 
pursue  Observation,  Experiment,  and  Induction.  But  it  is  not 
less  apparent  that  he  had  wider  and  profounder  views  of  the 
philosophy  of  Method  than  any  of  them,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar opinion  does  not  err  in  attributing  to  him  the  glory  of 
heading  the  new  era. 

In  England  he  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  Father  of 
Experimental  Philosophy,  and  the  originator  of  the  Induc- 
tive Method.  Men  profess  themselves  followers  of  the  '  Baco- 
nian Philosophy,'  sometimes  confounding  that  with  a  servile 
attention  to  facts  and  a  most  unscientific  scorn  of  theories; 
at  other  times  implying  that  by  the  Baconian  Method  is  to 
be  imderstood  the  one  on  which  Science  has  successfully  been 
pursued.  A  rigorous  investigation  of  Bacon's  claims  wiU 
disclose  the  truth  of  his  own  statement  that  he  was  rather 
one  who  sounded  the  trumpet-call  than  one  who  marshalled 
the  troops.  He  insisted  on  the  importance  of  Experiment, 
but  he  could  not  teach  what  he  did  not  himself  understand 
— the  Experimental  Method.  He  exhorted  men  to  study 
Nature ;  but  he  could  not  give  available  directions  for  that 
study.  He  had  fervent  faith  in  the  possible  conquests  of 
Science ;   but  never  having  thoroughly  mastered   any  one 

*  Remtsat  :  Bacon,  sa  vie,  son  temps,  sa  philosophie  et  son  influence.    Paris, 
1857,  p.  400. 
t  Gassendi  :   Opera,  1658,  i.  62. 
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science,  lie  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  real  conditions 
of  research.     He  saw  clearly  enough  the  great  truth  that  the 
progress  of  research  must  be  gradual,  but  he  did  not  see  what 
were  the  necessary  grades,  he  did  not  see  the  kind  of  inquiries, 
and  the  order  they  must  follow,  before  discoveries  could  be 
made.     That  he  had  really  but  vagu^  and  imperfect  concep- 
tions of  Scientific  Method  is  decisively  shown  by  his  con- 
temptuous rejection  of  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  Gilbert,  and 
by  his  own  plan  of  an  investigation  into  Heat.     One  sen- 
tence alone  would  suffice  to  show  this,  namely,  his  sneer  at 
Copernicus  as  '  a  man  who  thinks  nothing  of  introducing 
fictions  of  any  kind  into  nature,  provided  his  calculations 
turn  out  well:  '  Bacon  did  not  understand,  what  Copernicus 
profoundly  saw,  that  the  only  value  of  an  hypothesis  was 
its    reconciliation   of    calculations   with   observations.      In 
his  plan  for  an  Inquisition  into  the  Nature  of  Heat,  we  see 
a  total   misconception   of  the  scientific  process:  not   only 
does  he  set  about  it  in  a  laboriously  erroneous  way,  but  he 
seeks  that  which  science  proclaims  inaccessible,  the  nature 
of  heat.     It  is  true  that  he  arrives  at  an  hypothesis  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  hypothesis   now   accepted, 
namely,  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion — '  an  expansive  and 
restrained  motion,  modified  in  certain  ways,  and  exerted  in 
the  smaller  particles  of  the  body.'     But  those  who  have  been 
eager  to  credit  him  with  an  anticipation  of  modem  views 
on  the  strength  of  this  definition,  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  it  is  incapable  of  explaining  a  single  process,  includes 
none  of  the  ascertained  laws  of  phenomena,  and  is  itself  an 
example  of  the  illicit  generalization  which  Bacon  elsewhere 
condemns.^     It  was  with  some  justification,  therefore,  that 
Harvey,  who  knew  what  science  was,  and  knew  better  than 
most  men  how  discoveries  were  made,  said  of  him  that  he 
wrote  of  science  like  a  Lord  Chancellor. 

Indeed  it  is  to  mistake  his  position,  and  his  greatness 
altogether,  to  attribute  his  influence  on  Philosophy,  which  is 
undeniable,  to  an  influence  on  Science  which  is  more  than 

*  Whewixl:  Philos.  of  Discovery,  p.  137. 
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questionable.     Bacon  was  a  philosopher ;  but  because  with 
him  Philosophy,  separating  itself  from  the  bondage  of  Theo- 
logy,  claimed  to  ally  itself  with   Science,   and  sought  its 
materials  in  the  generalities  of  Science,  those  writers  who 
have  never  made  a  very  accurate  distinction  between  the 
two,  but  have  confounded  Philosophy  with  Metaphysics,  and 
Science  with  Physics,  have  naturally  regarded  Bacon  as  the 
precursor  of  Newton,  Laplace,  Faraday,  and  Liebig.     It  is 
in  vain  that  critics  oppose  such  a  claim  by  asserting  what  is 
imdeniable,  that  the   great   discoveries   in  modern   science 
were   neither  made   on   Bacon's   method,-^  nor  under  any 
direct   guidance   from   him—that  Copernicus,   Galileo,  and 
Kepler  preceded    him,  that  Harvey  and  Newton  ignored 
him — stanch  admirers  have  their  answer  ready :  they  know 
that  Bacon  was  the  herald  of  the  new  era,  and  they  believe 
that  it  was  his  trumpet-call  which  animated  the  troops,  and 
led  them  to  victory. 

Nor  can  any  one  pretend  to  estimate  the  influence  of  such 
a  trumpet-call  as  Bacon's.  He  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  that  Literature  of  Power,  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.f  His  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  a  large  opulence  of  mind,  at  once  massive  and  florid, 
wide-sweeping  and  subtle;  and  the  main  source  of  his 
influence  has  been  the  dignity  with  which  he  invested  the 
objective  mode  of  looking  at  things,  a  mode  liable  to  degene- 
rate into  a  creeping  prosaism  and  trivial  love  of  detail, 
a  mode  wanting  also  in  the  attractions  of  a  facile,  though 
illusory,  subjective  tendency,  but  the  only  mode  of  reaching 
truth  and  consequently  of  securing  the  solid  grandeur  of 
permanent  results.  Under  Bacon's  eloquent  teaching  men 
began  to  see  that  they  were  working  nobly,  as  well  as 
working  usefully,  in  limiting  their  researches  to  realities, 
foregoing  the   delusive  hopes   of   metaphysics,   proceeding 

*  '  That  his  method  is  impracticable,'  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied 
if  we  reflect  not  only  that  it  never  has  produced  any  result,  but  also  that  the 
process  by  which  scientific  truths  have  been  established  cannot  be  so  presented  as 
even  to  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  it.' — Bacon's  Works,  i.  38. 

t  See  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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cautious] J,  and  checking  the  native  impatience  of  the  mind. 
Galileo,  both  by  precept  and  example,  had  shown  them  a 
victorious  method  of  research:  but  Galileo  did  not  dignify 
that  method  in  their  eyes ;  he  did  not  raise  it  into  Philo- 
phy.  Bacon,  weak  in  Science,  was  strong  in  the  Philo- 
sophy  which  sought  materials  in  Science.'^  There  was,  and 
still  is,  an  instinctive  antagonism  between  philosophers  and 
savans :  the  philosophers  complaining  that  Science  is  too 
narrow  in  its  scope,  the  savans  proclaiming  that  Philosophy 
is  too  vague  in  its  principles.  Bacon  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive a  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences.  He  did  this  when  he 
proclaimed  that  Physics  was  '  the  mother  of  all  the  sciences.' 
That  this  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  of  its  to  this  day  remaining  a  heresy :  the 
notion  of  ethics  and  politics  having  the  same  methods,  and 
being  susceptible  of  the  same  treatment  as  physics,  is  by  the 
majority  looked  upon  as  fanciful,  if  not  absurd. 

Speaking  of  the  causes  of  errors  in  preceding  philoso- 
phers. Bacon  says,  *  A  second  cause  of  very  great  moment  is 
that  through  all  those  ages  wherein  men  of  genius  and 
learning  principally  or  even  moderately  flourished,  the  small- 
est part  of  human  industry  has  been  spent  upon  natural 
philosophy,  though  this  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great 
mother  of  the  sciences  ;  for  all  the  rest,  if  torn  from  this  root, 
may  perhaps  be  polished  and  formed  for  use,  but  can  receive 
little  increase.     .     .     . 

'  But  let  none  expect  any  great  promotion  of  the  sciences, 
especially  in  their  effective  part,  unless  natural  philosophy  he 
drawn  out  to  particular  sciences ;  and  again,  unless  these  par- 
ticular sciences  he  hrought  hack  again  to  natural  philosophy. 
Prom  this  defect  it  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  music,  many 
mechanical  arts,  and  what  seems  stranger,  even  moral  and 

*  Haller  well  says :  *  Bacon's  Vergleichung  mit  Galilai  ist  hochst  ungerecht ;  der 
letztere  war  freilich  ein  besserer  Mathematiker  und  Kenner  der  Sterne;  aLer  er 
war  auf  wenige  Wissenschaften  eingeschrankt,  und  Bacon  iibersah  sie  alle  wie  ein 
Wesen  von  einem  hoheren  Orden,  und  wie  noch  Niemand  sie  vor  ihm  angesehen 
hatte.'  Cited  by  Bohmeb:  Ueber  Francis  Bacon  von  Verulam.  Erlangen : 
1864,  p.  22. 


civil  philosophy  and  logic,  rise  but  little  above  their  foundations, 
and  only  skim  over  the  varieties  and  surfaces  of  things,  viz. 
because  after  these  particular  sciences  are  formed  and  divided 
off,  they  are  no  longer  nourished  by  natural  philosophy,  which 
might  give  them  strength  and  increase;  and  therefore  no 
wonder  if  the  sciences  thrive  not,  when  separated  from  their 
roots.'  * 

By  thus  bringing  Science  out  of  its  laboratories  into  the 
general  field  of  thought,  and  by  bringing  Philosophy  out  of 
its  Schools  into  the  workshops  of  research,  Bacon  really  intro- 
duced the  new  era.  Dr.  Whewell  well  says  that '  a  revolution 
was  going  on,  as  all  the  greatest  physical  investigators  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  fully  aware.  But  their  writings  con- 
veyed this  conviction  to  the  public  at  large  very  slowly.  Men 
of  letters,  men  of  rank,  men  of  the  world  did  not  become 
familiar  with  the  abstruse  works  in  which  these  views  were 
published;  and  above  all  they  did  not  by  such  occasional 
glimpses  as  they  took  of  the  state  of  physical  science  become 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  change.  But 
Bacon's  lofty  eloquence,  wide  learning,  comprehensive  views, 
bold  pictures  of  the  coming  state  of  things,  were  fitted  to  make 
men  turn  a  far  more  general  and  earnest  gaze  upon  the 
passing  change.  When  a  man  of  his  acquirements,  of  his 
talents,  of  his  rank  and  position,  of  his  gravity  and  caution, 
poured  forth  the  strongest  and  loftiest  expressions  and  images 
which  his  mind  could  supply  in  order  to  depict  the  "  great 
Instauration  "  which  he  announced ;  in  order  to  contrast  the 
weakness,  the  blindness,  the  ignorance,  the  wretchedness  under 
which  men  had  laboured  while  they  followed  the  long  beaten 
track,  with  the  light,  the  power,  the  privileges  which  they 
were  to  find  in  the  paths  to  which  he  pointed ;  it  was  im- 
possible that  readers  of  aU  classes  should  not  have  their 
attention  arrested,  their  minds  stirred,  their  hopes  warmed^ 
and  should  not  listen  with  wonder  and  pleasure  to  the  strains 
of  prophetic  eloquence  in  which  so  great  a  snbjpot  wpa  pre- 


sented^' t 

*  Novum  Organum,  i.  Aph.  79,  80.        f  Whewell:  Philos.  of  Discovery  ^  p.  127. 
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It  was  Bacon's  constant  endeavour,  as  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  his  enduring  fame,  to  teach  men  the  real  object  of 
research,  and  the  scope  of  their  faculties,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  a  proper  Method  whereon  these  faculties  might  be  suc- 
cessfiiUy  employed.  He  thus  not  only  stands  clearly  out  in 
history  as  the  exponent  of  the  long-agitated  antagonism  to  all 
the  ancient  and  scholastic  thinkers,  but  also  as  the  exponent 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  tendency  towards  positive  science. 
He  is  essentially  modern^  All  his  predecessors,  even  in  their 
boldest  attacks  upon  ancient  philosophy,  were  themselves 
closely  allied  to  the  spirit  of  that  which  they  opposed.  But 
Bacon  was  modem  in  culture,  in  object,  and  in  method.  He 
attacked  the  ancient  philosophy  without  having  thoroughly 
understood  it :  he  attacked  it  because  he  saw  that  a  method 
•'  ujl"  .  /'^^'""^  conducted  great  intelligences  to  such  absurd  conclu- 

rt^Jy       ^^^"^^  ^^  *^^^^  *^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^*  necessarily  be  false. 

q  My  ^  '  Whence  can  arise,'  he  asks,  '  such  vagueness  and  sterility 
Q^/  m  all  the  physical  systems  which  have  hitherto  existed  in 
the  world?  It  is  not  certainly  from  anything  in  nature 
itself;  for  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of  the  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed  clearly  mark  them  out  as  objects  of  precise  ahd 
certain  knowledge. 

'  Neither  can  it  arise  from  any  want  of  abHity  in  those  who 
bave  pursued  such  inquiries,  many  of  whom  have  been  men 
of  the  highest  talent  and  genius  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  it  can  therefore  arise  from  nothing  else  but  the 
perverseness  and  insufficiency  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
pursued.  Men  have  sought  to  make  a  worid  from  their  own 
conceptions,  and  to  draw  from  their  own  minds  all  the 
materials  which  they  employed  ;  but  if,  instead  of  doing  so 
they  had  consulted  experience  and  observation,  they  would 
have  had  facts,  and  not  opinions,  to  reason  about,  and  might 
have  ultimately  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  world. 

^  ^  As  things  are  at  present  conducted,  a  sudden  transition 
is  made  from  sensible  objects  and  particular  facts  to  general 
propositions,  which    are    accounted   principles,   and    round 
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which,  as  round  so  many  fixed  poles,  disputation  and  argument 
continuaUy  revolve.  From  the  propositions  thus  hastily 
assumed,  all  things  are  derived  by  a  process  compendious  and 
precipitate,  ill  suited  to  discovery,  but  wonderfully  accommo- 
dated  to  debate.  *' h^c/oCU      HA^n^r' 

'  The_wayjbhatj)romises  success  is  the  reverse  of  this.  It 
requires  that  we  should  generalize  slowly,  going  from  par- 
ticular  things  to  those  that  are  but  one  step  more  general; 
from_thQse  to  others ^LatiU^^eaterextentTand  so  on  to  such 
as_are  universal.  By  such  means  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
prmciples2_not  vague_aiid .  obsrnrp,  but  luminous  and  welT' 
d^fined^  such  as  ISTatnre  h^rsplf  will  not  r^fi^^p  ^q  a.o>now- 
ledge.' 

Having  thus  indicated  his  position,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Method  which  he  confidently  ^- 
believed  was  to  be  infallible  and  applicable  in  all  inquiries.  (^pr*^^,^>^ 
This  was  imperatively  needed :  '  for  let  a  man  look  carefully  ^j/^  (, 
into  all  that  variety  of  books  with  which  the  arts  and  sciences  f"^  J^ 
abound,  he  will  find  everywhere  endless  repetitions  of  the 
same  thing,  varying  in  the  method  of  treatment,  but  not  new 
in  substance,  insomuch  that  the  whole  stock,  numerous  as  it 
appears  at  first  view,  proves  on  examination  to  be  but  scanty. 
What  was  asserted  once  is  asserted  still,  and  what  was  a 
question  once  is  a  question  still,  and,  instead  of  being  resolved 
by  discussion,  is  only  fixed  and  fed.'  He  proposes  his  new 
Method,  that  thereby  '  the  intellect  may  be  raised  and  exalted 
and  made  capable  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  and  obscu- 
rities of  nature.  The  art  which  I  introduce  with  this  view 
(which  I  call  the  Interpretation  of  Nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic, 
though  the  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary  logic  is 
great,  indeed  immense.  For  the  ordinary  logic  professes  to 
contrive  and  prepare  helps  and  guards  for  the  understanding 
as  mine  does  ;  and  in  this  one  point  they  agree.  But  mine 
differs  from  it  in  three  points  :  viz.  in  the  end  aimed  at,  in  the 
order  of  demonstration,  and  in  the  starting  point  of  inquiry. 
.  .  .  .  But  the  greatest  change  I  introduce  is  in  the 
form  itself  of  induction  and  the  judgments  made  thereby. 
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For  the  induction  of  which  the  logicians  speak,  which  proceeds 
bj  simple  enumeration,  is  a  puerile  thing ;  concludes  at  hazard, 
is  always  liable  to  be  upset  by  a  contradictory  instance,  takes 
into  account  only  what  is  known  and  ordinary,  and  leads  to  no 
result.  Now  what  the  sciences  stand  in  need  of  is  a  form  of 
induction  which  shall  analyse  experience  and  take  it  to  pieces, 
and  by  a  due  process  of  exclusion  and  rejection  lead  to  an 
inevitable  conclusion.' .  .  .  ^  Now  my  method,  though  hard 
to  practise,  is  easy  to  explain ;  and  it  is  this — I  propose  to 
establish  progressive  stages  of  certainty.  The  evidence  of  sense 
helped  and  guarded  by  a  certain  process  of  correction,  I 
retain :  but  the  mental  operation  which  follows  the  act  of 
sense  I  for  the  most  part  reject ;  and  instead  of  it  I  open 
and  lay  out  a  new  and  certain  path  for  the  mind  to  proceed 
in,  starting  directly  from  the  simple  sensuous  perception.' 

Before  expounding  the  rules  which  he  proposes  he  enu- 
merates the  four  sources  of  error,  the  idols  as  he  terms  them. 
He  considered  this  enumeration  as  the  more  necessary,  that 
the  same  idols  were  likely  to  return,  even  after  the  reformation 
of  science. 

These  idols  he  divides  into  four  classes,  viz. : — 


Idola  Tribiis 
Idola  Specks 
Idola  Fori  . 
Idola  Theatri 


Idols  of  the  Tribe. 
Idols  of  the  Den. 
Idols  of  the  Forum. 
Idols  of  the  Theatre. 


1.  The  Idols  of  the  Tribe  are  the  causes  of  error  founded  on 
human  nature  in  general.  '  The  mind,'  he  observes,  ^  is  not 
like  a  plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  images  of  things 
exactly  as  they  are  ;  it  is  like  a  mirror  of  an  uneven  surface 
which  combines  its  own  figure  with  the  figures  of  the  objects 
it  represents.' 

Among  the  idols  of  this  class  we  may  reckon  the  propensity 
which  there  is  in  all  men  to  find  a  greater  degree  of  order, 
simplicity,  and  regularity  than  is  actually  indicated  by 
observation.  Thus  as  soon  as  men  perceived  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  to  return  into  themselves,  they  supposed  them 
to  be  perfect  circles,  and  the  motion  in  those  circles  to  be 


uniform;  and  to  these  hypotheses  the  astronomers  and 
mathematicians  of  all  antiquity  laboured  incessantly  to  recon- 
cile their  observations. 

The  propensity  which  Bacon  has  here  characterised  may  be 
called  the  spirit  of  system, 

2.  The  Idols  of  the  Den  are  those  which  spring  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  individual.  Besides  the  causes  of 
error  common  to  all  mankind,  each  individual  has  his  own 
dark  cavern,  or  den,  into  which  the  light  is  imperfectly 
admitted,  and  in  the  obscurity  of  which  a  tutelary  idol  lurks, 
at  whose  shrine  the  truth  is  often  sacrificed. 

Some  minds  are  best  adapted  to  mark  the  differences  of 
things,  others  to  catch  at  the  resemblances  of  things.  Steady 
and  profound  understandings  are  disposed  to  attend  carefully, 
to  proceed  slowly,  and  to  examine  the  most  minute  differences ; 
while  those  that  are  sublime  and  active  are  ready  to  lay  hold 
of  the  slightest  resemblances.  Each  of  these  easily  runs  into 
excess ;  the  one  by  catching  continually  at  distinctions,  the 
other  at  afiinities. 

3.  The  Idols  of  the  Forum  are  those  which  arise  out  of 
the  intercourse  of  society,  and  those  also  which  arise  from 
language. 

Men  believe  that  their  thoughts  govern  their  words ;  but  it 
also  happens  by  a  certain  kind  of  reaction  that  their  words 
frequently  govern  their  thoughts.  This  is  the  more  pernicious, 
that  words,  being  generally  the  work  of  the  multitude,  divide 
things  according  to  the  lines  most  conspicuous  to  vulgar 
apprehensions.  Hence,  when  words  are  examined,  few 
instances  are  found  in  which,  if  at  all  abstract^  they  convey 
ideas  tolerably  precise  and  defined. 

4.  The  Idols  of  the  Theatre  are  the  deceptions  which  have 
arisen  from  the  dogmas  of  different  schools. 

As  many  systems  as  existed,  so  many  representations  of 
imaginary  worlds  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage.  Hence, 
the  name  of  Idola  Theatri,  They  do  not  enter  the  mind  imper- 
ceptibly like  the  other  three ;  a  man  must  labour  to  acquire 
them,  and  they  are  often  the  result  of  great  learning  and  study. 
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After  these  preliminary  discussions  Bacon  proceeds,  in  the 
Second  Book  of  his  Organum,  to  describe  and  exemplify  the 
nature  of  induction. 

The  first  object  must  be  to  prepare  a  history  of  the  pheno- 
mena to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties. 
This  history  is  to  comprehend  not  only  all  such  facts  as  spon- 
taneously offer  themselves,  but  all  the  experiments  instituted 
for  the  sake  of  discovery,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the 
useful  arts.  It  ought  to  be  composed  with  great  care ;  the 
facts  accurately  related  and  distinctly  arranged ;  their  au- 
thenticity diligently  examined ;  those  that  rest  on  doubtful 
evidence,  though  not  rejected,  yet  noted  as  uncertain,  with 
the  grounds  of  the  judgment  so  formed.  This  last  is  very 
necessary,  for  facts  often  appear  incredible  only  because  we 
are  ill-informed,  and  cease  to  appear  marvellous  when  our 
knowledge  is  further  extended.  This  record  of  facts  is  Natural 
History, 

The  Natural  History  being  prepared  of  any  class  of  phe- 
nomena, the  next  object  is  to  discover,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
different  facts,  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  or,  as  Bacon 
calls  it,  the  form.  The  form  of  any  quality  in  a  body  is  some- 
thmg  convertible  with  that  quality ;  that  is,  where  it  exists 
the  quality  exists :  thus,  if  transparency  in  bodies  be  the  thing 
inquired  after,  the  form  of  it  is  something  found  wherever  there 
is  transparency.  Thus  form  differs  from  cause  in  this  onlv  !_wp 
call  it  form  or  essence  when  the  effect  is  a  permanent  guMlify.^ 
we  call  it  cause  when  the  effect  is  a  change  or  nTiPVAnf 

Two  other  subjects,  subordinate  to  forms,  but  often 
essential  to  the  knowledge  of  them,  are  also  occasionaUy  sub- 
jects of  investigation.  These  are  the  latent  process,  latms 
processus;  and  the  latent  schematism,  latetis  schematisms. 
The  former  is  the  secret  and  invisible  progress  by  which  sen- 
sible changes  are  brought  about,  and  seems  in  Bacon's 
acceptation  to  involve  the  principle  since  called  the  Uw  of 
continuity,  according  to  which  no  change  however  small  can 
be  effected  but  in  time.  To  know  the  relation  between  the 
time  and  the  change  effected  in  it  would  be  to  have  a  perfect 
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knowledge  of  the  latent  process.  In  the  firing  of  a  cannon, 
for  example,  the  succession  of  events  during  the  short 
interval  between  the  application  of  the  match  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  baU  constitutes  a  latent  process  of  a  very 
remarkable  and  complicated  nature,  which  however  we  can 
now  trace  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  latent  schematism  is  that  invisible  structure  of  bodies 
on  which  so  many  of  their  properties  depend.  When  we 
inquire  into  the  constitution  of  crystals,  or  into  the  internal 
structure  of  plants,  etc.  we  are  examining  into  the  latent 
schematism. 

In  order  to  inquire  into  the  form  of  anything  by  induction, 
having  brought  together  aU  the  facts,  we  are  to  begin  with 
considering  what  things  are  thereby  excluded  from  the  number 
of  possible  forms.  This  conclusion  is  the  first  part  of  the 
process  of  induction.  Thus,  if  we  are  inquiring  into  the 
quality  which  is  the  cause  of  transparency  in  bodies  ;  from 
the  fact  that  the  diamond  is  transparent,  we  immediately  ex- 
clude rarity  or  porosity  as  well  as  fluidity  from  these  causes, 
the  diamond  being  a  very  soUd  and  dense  body. 

Negative  instances,  or  those  where  the  form  is  wanting  to 
be  also  collected.  That  glass  when  pounded  is  not  transparent 
IS  a  negative  fact  when  the  form  of  transparency  is  inquired 
mto;  also  that  coUections  of  vapours  have  not  transparency. 
Ihe  facts  thus  coUected,  both  negative  and  affirmative,  should, 
for  the  sake  of  reference,  be  reduced  to  tables. 

After  a  great  many  exclusions  have  been  made,  and  left 
but  few  principles  common  to  eveiy  case,  one  of  these  is  to  be 
assumed  as  the  cause ;  and  by  reasoning  from  it  synthetically 
we  are  to  try   if  it  wUl  account  for  the  phenomena.     So 
necessary  did  this  exclusive  process  appear  to  Bacon  that  he 
sa^yS'  Cli^maj^  perhaps  be  competent  to  angels  or  superior 
intellifrencffl  to  det^rmino  the  fnrni  Q£_eaa£Q£g_directly.  by 
affirmations  from  the  first  considerationjTft^T^jeet  •  but 
jUs^rtainly  beyond  the  ftQger_of^man,_to_whoni  it  is'only    ' 
given  to  proceed  at  first  by  negatives,  andl^TS^k^Tp^^:^^ 
toend  in  affirmatives,  after  the  exclusion  of  everytMng  else.*\ 
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There  is,  however,  great  difference  in  the  value  of  facts. 
Some  of  them  show  the  thing  sought  for  in  the  highest  degi'ee, 
some  in  the  lowest,  some  exhibit  it  simple  and  uncombined, 
in  others  it  appears  confused  with  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Some  facts  are  easily  interpreted,  others  are  very  obscure,  and 
are  understood  only  in  consequence  of  the  light  thrown  on 
them  by  the  former.  This  led  Bacon  to  his  consideration  of 
Prerogative  Instances,  or  the  comparative  value  of  facts  as 
means  of  discovery.  He  enumerates  twenty-seven  different 
species ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  only  the 
most  important. 

I.  InstanticB  solitarice :  which  are  either  examples  of  the 
same  quality  existing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  different  or  of 
a  quality  differing  in  two  bodies  otherwise  the  same.  In  the 
first  instance  the  bodies  differ  in  aU  things  but  one.  In  the 
second  they  agree  in  all  but  one.  Thus  if  the  cause  or  form  of 
colour  be  inquired  into,  instantice  solitarice  are  found  in  crystals, 
prisms,  drops  of  dew,  which  occasionally  exhibit  colour,  and 
yet  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  stones,  flowers,  and 
metals  which  possess  colour  permanently  except  the  colour 
itself.  Hence  Bacon  concludes  that  colour  is  nothing  else  than 
a  modification  of  the  rays  of  light  produced  in  the  first  case  by 
the  different  degrees  of  incidence  ;  and  second  by  the  texture 
or  constitution  of  the  surface  of  bodies.  He  may  be  consi- 
dered as  very  fortunate  in  fixing  on  these  examples,  for  it  was 
by  means  of  them  that  Newton  afterwards  found  out  the 
composition  of  light. 

II.  The  instantice  migrantes  exhibit  some  property  of  the 
body  passing  from  one  condition  to  another,  either  from  less 
to  greater  or  from  greater  to  less ;  arriving  nearer  perfec- 
tion in  the  first  case,  or  verging  towards  extinction  in  the 
second. 

Suppose  the  thing  inquired  into  were  the  cause  of  white- 
ness in  bodies :  an  instantia  migrans  is  found  in  glass,  which 
entire  is  colourless,  but  pulverised  becomes  white.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  water  unbroken  or  dashed  into  foam. 

III.  The    instantice  osten^ivce  are   the  facts  which   show 
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some  particular  property  in  its  highest  state  of  power  and 
energy,  when  it  is  either  freed  from  impediments  which 
usually  counteract  it  or  is  itself  of  such  force  as  entirely 
to  repress  those  impediments. 

If  the  weight  of  air  were  inquired  into,  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  or  the  barometer,  affords  an  ostensive  instance, 
where  the  circumstance  which  conceals  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  in  common  cases,  namely  the  pressure  of  it  in  all 
directions,  being  entirely  removed,  that  weight  produces 
its  full  effect,  and  sustains  the  whole  column  of  mercury  in  the 
tube. 

rV.  The  instances  called  analogous  or  parallel  consist  of 
facts  between  which  a  resemblance  or  analogy  is  visible  in 
some  particulars,  notwithstanding  great  diversity  in  all  the 
rest.  Such  are  the  telescope  and  microscope  compared  to  the 
eye.  It  was  the  experiment  of  the  camera  obscura  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  formation  of  images  of  external  objects 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  the  action  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  other  humours  of  which  the  eye  is  formed. 

V.  Instantice  comitatus :  examples  of  certain  qualities  which 
always  accompany  one  another.  Such  are  flame  and  heat : 
flame  being  always  accompanied  by  heat,  and  the  same  degree 
of  heat  in  a  given  substance  being  always  accompanied  with 
flame. 

Hostile  instances,  or  those  of  perpetual  separation,  are  the 
reverse  of  the  former.  Thus  transparency  and  malleability 
in  solids  are  never  combined. 

VI.  The  instantia  crucis.  When  in  any  investigation  the 
understanding  is  placed  in  cequilibrio,  as  it  were,  between  two 
or  more  causes,  each  of  which  accounts  equally  well  for  the 
appearances  as  far  as  they  are  known,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done,  but  to  look  out  for  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  by  one 
of  these  causes  and  not  by  the  other.  Such  facts  perform 
the  office  of  a  cross,  erected  at  the  separation  of  two  roads, 
to  direct  the  traveller  which  to  take  :  hence  called  crucial 
instances. 

The  experimentum  crucis  is  of  such  weight  in  matters  of 
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induction  that  in  all  those  branches  of  science  where  it 
cannot  be  resorted  to  (an  experiment  being  out  of  our  power 
and  incapable  of  being  yaried  at  pleasure)  there  is  often  a 
great  want  of  conclusive  evidence.* 

It  is  needless  to  criticise  at  any  length  a  set  of  rules  which 
the  experience  of  two  centuries  has  shown  to  be  inapplicable ; 
but  we  may  point  to  numerous  passages  in  his  works  which 
were  not  only  valuable  in  his  age  but  continue  valuable  in 
our  own.     Especially  noticeable  is  the  emphasis  with  which 
he  insists  on  a  graduated  and  successive  induction,  as  opposed 
to  the  hasty  leaping  from  single  facts  to  wide  generalisations, 
which   continues  and   will  ever  continue  to  be   a   constant 
source  of  error,  and  belongs  to  our  native  infirmity.     There 
is  a  slight  defect  in  his  formula,  which  is  too  vague.     Had 
he  said,  '  graduated  Verification  of  inductions,'  we  could  have 
hit  the  precise  mark ;  for  a  series  of  inductions  may  be  gradual 
and  successive,  yet  hypothetical  and  erroneous;  it   is   the 
Verification  of  each  step  that  alone  can  ensure  certainty. 
And  it  is  worth  remarking  in  this  connection  that,  having  im- 
perfectly grasped  the  principle  of  Verification,  he  was  led  to 
misconceive  the  value  of  facts,  seeming  to  think  that  quantity 
was  of  more  service  than  quality ;  which  every  investigator 
knows  to  be  wholly  wrong.     Thus  when  he  blames  the  phi- 
losophers for  theorising  on  a  few  facts,  and  calls  their  '  illicit 
generalisations'  an  anticipation  of  nature,  he  is  right  enouo-h 
in  the  particular  case,  but  vague  and  even  wrong  in  principle  ; 
since  a  few  facts  of  one  quality  are  worth  hundreds  of  another 
quality,  and  the  hypothesis  which  he  calls  rash  may  be  true, 
although  anticipating  the  tardy  process  of  proof.   All  depends 
on  the  validity  of  the  facts  and  verification  of  the  hypothesis. 
One  radical  defect  of  the  method  lies  in  its  being  inductive, 
and  not  also  deductive.     He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  the   Deductive  Method  alone, 
which  he  saw  his  contemporaries  pursuing,  and  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his  predec^sqrs,  that 
he  bestowed  aU  his  attention  on  the  Inductive  Mettiod.     His , 

*  Abridged  from  Playfauj's  Dissertation. 
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want  of  mathematical  knowledg^p  had  also  no  small  share  in  , 
this  prro^.     Although  however  it  may  be  justly  said  that  he 
did  not  sufficiently  exemplify  the  Deductive  Method,  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  he  entirely  neglected  it.     Those  who  assert 
this  forget  that  the  second  part  of  the  Novum  Organum  was 
never  completed.     In  the  second  part  it  was  his  intention  to 
treat  of  Deduction,  as  is  plain  from  the  following  pa.asR.ge: 
^  The  indications  for  the  interpretation  of  Nature  include  two 
general  parts.     The  first  relates  to  the   raisin.o-  of  Ayionia 
from  experience ;  and  the  second,  to  th^  deducing  or  deriving 
of  new  experiments  from  Axioms^  (de  ducendis  aut  derivandis  T 
experimentis  novis  ab  n,Yioninfibns).'  ^     We  here  see  that  he    *\ 
comprehended  the  twofold  nature  of  the  method ;  but  inas-      \ 
much  as  he  did  not  publish  the  second  part  of  his  Organum,        ^ 
we  may  admit  the  remark  of  professor  PlayfaiX  that  '  in  a       ^ 
very  extensive  department  of  physical  science,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  investi^:a.tion  has  been  carried  on,  not  perhaps 
mgre  easily^^t  with  a  less  frequent  appeal  to  experienceTtEan 
the  rules  of  the  Novum  Organum  would  seem  to  require.     In 
all  physical  inquiries  where  mathematical  reasoning  has  been 
employed,  after  a  few  principles  have  been  established  by 
experience,  a  vast  multitude  of  truths,  equally  certain  with 
the  principles  themselves,  have  been  deduced  from  them  by 
the    mere  application   of   geometry  and   algebra.  .  .  .  The 
strict  method  of  Bacon  is  therefore  only  necessary  where  the 
thing  to  be  explained  is  new,  and  where  we  have  no  knowledge, 
or  next  to  none,  of  the  powers  employed.' f 

His  deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge  caused  him  to  _ 
overlook  the  equal  importance  of  Deduction  and  Induction :  — 
'  IJacon  has  judiciously  remarked  that  the  axiomata  media  of 
every  science  principally  constitute  its  value.  The  lowest 
generalisations,  until  explained  by  and  resolved  into  the 
middle  principles,  of  which  they  are  the  consequences,  have 
only  the  imperfect  accuracy  of  empirical  laws  ;  while  the  most 
general  laws  are  too  general,  and  include  too  few  circumstances 

♦  Novum  Organum,  ii.  Aph.  10.  "^  . 

t  Dissertation  prefixed  tojhe  Encyclop.  Britannica,  pp.  58,  61. 
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to  give  sufficient  indication  of  what  happens  in  individual 
eases,  where  the  circumstances  are  almost  always  immensely 
numerous.   In  the  importance  therefore  which  Bacon  assigns 
m  every  science,  to  the  middle  principles,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  agree  with  him.   But  I  conceive  him  to  have  been  radically 
wrong  in  his  doctrine  respecting  the  mode  in  which  these 
axiomata  media  should  be  arrived  at ;  although  there  is  no  one 
proposition  in  his  works  for  which  he  has  been  so  extra- 
yagantly  eulogised.     He  enunciates,  as  a  universal  rule,  that 
induction   should  proceed  from  the  lowest  to   the   middle 
principles,  and  from  those  to  the  highest,  never  reversing  that 
order,  and  consequently  leaving  no  room  for  the  discovery  of 
new  principles  by  way  of  deduction  at  aU.     It  is  not  to  be 
conceived  that  a  man  of  Bacon's  sagacity  could  have  faUen 
mto  this  mistake,  if  there  had  existed  in  his  time,  among  the 
sciences  which  treat   of  successive  phenomena,  one  single 
deductive   science,    such   as   mechanics,    astronomy,  optics 
acoustics,  etc.  now  are.     In  those  sciences,  it  is  evident  that 
the  higher  and  middle  principles  are  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  lowest,  but  the  reverse.     In  some  of  them,  the  very 
highest  generalisations  were  those  earliest  ascertained  with 
any  scientific  exactness;  as,  for  example  (in  mechanics),  the 
laws  of  motion.     Those  general  laws  had  not  indeed  at  first 
the   acknowledged  universality  which   they   acquired   after 
havmg  been  succeasftiUy  employed  to  explain  many  classes  of 
phenomena  to  which  they  were  not  originaUy   seen  to  be 
apphcable;  as  when  the  laws  of  motion  were  employed  in 
conjunction  with  other  laws  to  explain  deductively  the  celestial 
phenomena.      Still  the  fact  remains  that  the  propositions 
which  were  afterwards  recognised  as  the  most  general  truths 
of  the  science  were,  of  aU  its  accurate  generalisations,  those 
earhest  arrived  at. 

'Bacon's  greatest  merit  therefore  cannot  consist,  as  we  are 
so  often  told  that  it  did,  in  exploding  the  vicious  method  pur- 
Zt  '  T.  ~*\-^  %ing  to  the  highest  generalisatLs 
fi^st,  and  deducing  the  middle  principles  from  them,  since 
this  IS  neither  a  vicious  nor  an  exploded  method,  but  the 
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universally  accredited  method  of  modern  science,  and  that  to 
which  it  owes  its  greatest  triumphs.  The  error  of  ancient 
speculation  did  not  consist  in  making  the  largest  generalisa- 
tions first,  but  in  making  them  without  the  aid  or  warrant  of 
rigorous  inductive  methods^^nd  applying  thmn  flPflnpfivAly 
without  the  needful  use  of  that  important  part  of  the  dpdnn- 
tive  method  termec^^rification.^ 

We  cannot  entirelyTJCTiCnfm  the  concluding  paragraph. 
Although  Bacon  did  not  perhaps  see  the  real  importance 
of  the  Deductive  Method,  he  did  see  the  futility  of  the 
method  as  it  was  employed  before  his  time ;   and  he  saw 

moreover  that  the  cause  lay  in  the  want  of  '  verification  ' 

in  the  want  of  'the  aid  or  warrant  of  rigorous  inductive 
methods:'  this  we  think  his  greatest  merit,  as  we  think 
his  imperfect  conception  of  the  Deductive  Method  his  greatest 
imperfection. 

There  is  also  another  potent  reason  why  the  merely  Induc- 
tive Method  should  not  have  contributed  to  any  great  dis- 
coveries;  and  we  must  borrow  from  the  System  of  Logic 
the  passage  wherein  this  is  exhibited : — 

'It  has  excited  the  surprise  of  philosophers  that  the 
detailed  system  of  inductive  Logic  has  been  turned  to  so 
little  direct  use  by  subsequent  inquirers — having  neither 
continued,  except  in  a  few  of  its  generalities,  to  be  recognised 
as  a  theory,  nor  having  conducted,  in  practice,  to  any  great 
scientific  results.  But  this,  though  not  unfrequently  re- 
marked, has  scarcely  received  any  plausible  explanation; 
and  some  indeed  have  preferred  to  assert  that  all  rules  of 
induction  are  useless,  rather  than  suppose  that  Bacon's  rules 
are  grounded  upon  an  insufficient  analysis  of  the  inductive 
process.  Such  however  will  be  seen  to  be  the  fact,  as  soon 
as  it  is  considered  that  Bacon  entirely  overlooked  plurality 
of  causes.  All  his  rules  tacitly  imply  the  assumption,  so 
contrary  to  all  we  know  of  Nature,  that  a  phenomenon 
cannot  have  more  than  one  cause.'  f 

In  another  passage,  too  long  for  extract,  the  same  author 
*  Mill  :  System  of  Logic,  ii.  524-6.  f  ibid.  ii.  373. 
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points  out  a  capital  error  in  Bacon's  view  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  viz.  his  supposition  that  the  principle  of  elimi- 
nation—that great  logical  instrument  which  he  had  the 
immense  merit  of  first  bringing  into  use— was  appUcable  in 
the  same  sense,  and  in  the  same  unquaHfied  manner,  to  the 
investigation  of  co-existmces,  as  to  that  of  the  successions  of 
phenomena,^ 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  although  his  Method 
had  not  the  power  which  he  confidently  assigned  to  it,  his 
eloquence  and  far-reaching  thoughts  powerfully  affected  both 
his  own  and  succeeding  generations.  He  dignified  the 
scientific  attitude ;  he  made  men  proud  of  investigations 
which  otherwise  they  might  have  disdained ;  he  kept  before 
themjhejanity  of  the  Subjective  Method,  and  passionatdv 
urgedjgpon  them  the  necessitv  of  nati^nt  inforrncnfi^^ 
^Nature.  The  splendour  of  his  style  gave  irresistible  power 
to  his  ideas.  'H  se  saisit  teUement  de  imagination,'  says 
M.  Eemusat,  ^  qu'H  force  la  raison  ^  s'incHner,  et  H  eblouit 
autant  qu'il  eclaire.' 

*  St/stem  of  Logic,  ii.  127  ct  seq. 
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CHAPTEE   III. 

DESCARTES. 

§  I.  Life  of  Descaetes. 

JUST  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  1596,  there  was 
bom  in  Touraine,  of  Breton  parents,  a  feeble  sickly 
child,  named  Eene  Descartes  Duperron.  A  few  days  after 
his  birth,  a  disease  of  the  lungs  carried  off  his  mother.  The 
sickly  child  grew  to  be  a  sickly  boy;  and,  till  the  age  of 
twenty,  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

That  boy  was  one  the  world  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  Few 
who  saw  him  creeping  on  the  path,  which  his  companions 
galloped  along  like  young  colts,  would  have  supposed  that 
the  boy,  whose  short  dry  cough  and  paleness  seemed  to 
announce  an  early  grave,  was  shortly  to  become  one  of  the 
leaders  of  men,  whose  works  would  continue,  through  cen- 
turies, to  be  studied,  quoted,  and  criticised.  His  masters 
loved  him.  He  was  a  pupil  of  promise ;  and  in  his  eighth 
year  had  gained  the  title  of  the  Young  Philosopher,  from 
his  avidity  to  learn,  and  his  constant  questioning. 

His  education  was  confided  to  the  Jesuits.  This  as- 
tonishing body  has  many  evils  laid  to  its  door,  but  no  one 
can  refuse  to  it  the  praise  of  having  been  ever  ready  to  see 
and  apply  the  value  of  education.  In  the  college  of  La 
rieche  the  young  Descartes  was  instructed  in  mathematics, 
physics,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  the  ancient  languages.  He 
was  an  apt  pupil;  learned  quickly,  and  was  never  tired  of 
learning. 

Was  the  food  supplied  by  the  Jesuits   nutritious?    M. 
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Thomas  remarks,  'There  is  an  education  for  the  ordinary 

La  M,ehe,  declared   that  he  hadTrS  lo^ot^eVS 
from  his  studies  than  that  of  a  conviction  of  his  utter  t^or 

foi^      *'  "^'  °°  "^^^  *^  «'^^^  h-  thirst  at  their 
-7  treceptor^tf  "  T."  "^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -  to  quit 

iette^sTr;^otn?:;  Lr:zr  -^  *'^  ^*"^ '  ^^ 

which  I  could  find  in  mysel  or  eW  1'  ''"°''  ^'^^  ^'^^^ 
world,  I  employed  ^rr^'Z^Tj^ZT^""  ^  *^.'^ 
seeing  courts  and  camps,  in  frequenriCp  "  ofT  '  " 
humours  a^d  conditions,  in  coUectin^        ■  ^''^ 

and  above  all  in  endelvourl^!  t  ^,  ™"^  experiences, 
reflection  from  what  I  saT    For^  '^^  ^''^^^^^^ 

^hould  meet  with  more  t^^h  i!  the  relTnt*^  v\*^*  ^ 
man  makes  in  his  own  affairs,  and  whfch  ^^  "^  ''^^ 
be  speedUy  punished  by  faiW  tlT  'f  ^"^'  ^^"^<^ 
which  the  philosopher  Lk i^  hrst'dv  ""'"'"^"^ 

tions  which  produce  no  effect,  and  th  ch  teT  ''"'^^- 
quence  to  him,  except  perhaps  that  he  wUl  be  mo  ""•" 
of  them   the   more  remote  they  are  l^  ^  ^^'" 

because  he  would  then  have  bin  Ltdto'emT  "°"' 
-genuit,  and  subtlet,  te  .nder  them  ;    usible^^'^^  "^" 

For  many  years  he  led  a  roving  unsettled  Hfl 
m  the  army,  now  makir,.,  n  +  '^"^^ttled  hfe ;  now  serving 

*  Discours  de  la  Mcthodp  »^  «     ^   t 

^''^''  p.  6,  ed.  Jules  Simox:  Paris,  1844. 
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purpose  gave  unity  to  those  various  pursuits.  He  was  ela- 
borating his  answers  to  the  questions  which  perplexed  him ; 
he  was  preparing  his  Method. 

When  only  three-and-twenty,  he  conceived  the  design  of  a 
reformation  in  philosophy.  He  was  at  that  time  residing  in 
his  winter  quarters  at  Neuburg,  on  the  Danube.  His  travels 
soon  afterwards  commenced,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
he  retired  into  Holland,  there  in  silence  and  solitude  to 
arrange  his  thoughts  into  a  consistent  whole.  He  remained 
there  eight  years ;  and  so  completely  did  he  shut  himself 
from  the  world  that  he  concealed  from  his  friends  the  very 
place  of  his  residence. 

When  the  results  of  this  meditative  solitude  were  given  to 
the  world,  in  the  shape  of  his  celebrated  Discourse  on  Method, 
and   his   Meditations    (to   which    he   invented    replies),  the 
sensation  produced  was   immense.     It  was   evident  to   all 
men  that  an  original  and  powerful  thinker  had  arisen ;  and 
although  of  course  this  originality  could  not  but  rouse  much 
opposition,  from  the  very  fact  of  being  original,  yet  Descartes 
gained  the  day.     His  name  became  European.     His  contro- 
versies  were    European  quarrels.      Charles    I.    of  England 
invited  him  over,  with  the  promise  of  a  liberal  appointment ; 
and  the  invitation  would  probably  have  been  accepted,  had 
not  the  civil  war  broken  out.     He   afterwards   received   a 
flattering   invitation  from   Christina   of  Sweden,   who   had 
read  some  of  his  works  with  great  satisfaction,  and  wished 
to  learn  from  himself  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.     He 
accepted  it,  and  arrived  in  Stockholm  in  1649.     His  recep- 
tion was  most  gratifying,    and   the  Queen  was  so  pleased 
with  him  as  earnestly  to  beg  him  to  remain  with  her,  and 
give  his  assistance  towards  the  establishment  of  an  academy 
of  sciences.      But  the  delicate  frame  of  Descartes  was  ill 
fitted  for  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  a  cold,  caught  in 
one  of  his  morning  visits  to  Christina,  produced  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  which  carried  him  off.     Christina  wept  for 
him,  had  him  interred  in  the  cemetery  for  foreigners,  and 
placed  a  long  eulogium  upon  his  tomb.     His  remains  were 
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subsequently  (1666)  carried  from  Sweden  into  France,  and 
buried  with  great  ceremony  in  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont.  ' 

Descartes  was  a  great  thinker;  but  having  said  this    we 
have  almost  exhausted  the  praise  we  can  bestow  upon  him 
as  a  man.     In  disposition  he  was  timid  to  servility.     When 
promulgating  his  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity    he 
was  in  evident  alarm  lest  the  Church  should  see  something 
objectionable  in  them.     He  had  also  written  an  astronomical 
teeatise;   but  heading  of  the  fate  of  Galileo,  he  refrained 
from  publishing,  and  always  used  some  chicane  in  speaking 
of  the  world's  movement.     He  was  not  a  brave  man;  nor 
was  he  an  affectionate  man.     But  he  was  even-tempered, 
placid,  and  studious  not  to  give  offence. 

§  II.  The  Method  of  Descaetes. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  great  work  per- 
formed by  Descartes  was,  like  that  of  Bacon,  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  Method.     This  was  rendered  necessair  by 
their  separation    from    the   ancient   philosophy  and   their 
exclusion  of  Authority.     If  inquiry  is  to  be  independenl^if 
Eeason  is  to  walk  alone,  in  what  direction  must  she  walk? 
Having  relinquished  the  aid  of  the  Church,  there  were  but 
two  courses  open  :  the  one,  to  tread  once  more  in  the  path 
of  the  ancients,  and  to  endeavour  by  the  ancient  Methods  to 
attain  the  truth ;  or  else  to  open  a  new  path,  to  invent  a 
new  Method.     The  former  was  barely  possible.     The  spirit 
of  the  age  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  opposition 
agamst  the  ancient  Methods ;   and  Descartes  himself  had 
been    painfully  perplexed    by  the    universal   anarchy  and 
uncertamty  which  prevailed.     The  second  course  was  there- 
lore  chosen. 

Uncertainty  was  the  disease  of  the  epoch.  Scepticism 
was  wide-spread,  and  even  the  most  confident  dogmatism 
could  ofi^er  no  criterion  of  certitude.  This  want  of  a  cri- 
tenon  we  saw  leading,  in  Greece,  to  Scepticism,  Epicure- 
amsm,  Stoicism,  the  New  Academy,  and  finally  leading  the 
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Alexandrians  into  the  province  of  faith,  to  escape  from  the 
dilemma.  The  question  of  a  citerion  had  long  been  the 
vital  question  of  philosophy.  Descartes  could  get  no  answer 
to  it  from  the  doctors  of  his  day.  Unable  to  find  firm 
ground  in  any  of  the  prevalent  systems ;  distracted  by 
doubts ;  mistrusting  the  conclusions  of  his  own  understand- 
ing ;  mistrusting  the  evidences  of  his  senses,  he  determined 
to  make  a  tabula  rasa,  and  reconstruct  his  knowledge.  He 
resolved  to  examine  the  premisses  of  every  conclusion,  and 
to  believe  nothing  but  upon  the  clearest  evidence  of  reason ; 
evidence  so  convincing  that  he  could  not  by  any  efibrt  refuse 
to  absent  to  it. 

He  lias  given  us  the  detailed  history  of  his  doubts.  He 
has  told  us  how  he  found  that  he  could  plausibly  enough 
doubt  of  everything,  except  of  his  own  existence.  He  pushed 
his  scepticism  to  the  verge  of  self-annihilation.  There  he 
stopped :  there,  in  Self,  in  his  Consciousness,  he  found  at 
last  an  irresistible  Fact,  an  irreversible  Certainty.^ 

Firm  ground  was  discovered.  He  could  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  external  world,  and  treat  it  as  a  phantasm ;  he 
could  doubt  the  existence  of  God,  and  treat  the  belief  as  a 
superstition;  but  of  the  .existence  of  his  thinking, 
mind 


finnl^f  wafl  pr^pj^il^lp^  He,  the  doubter, 
existed,  if  nothing  else  existed.  The  existence  that  was 
revealed  in  his  o^vn  Consciousness  was  the  primary  Fact,  the 
first  indubitable  certainty.  Hence  his  famous  Cogito,  ergo 
Sum  :  I  think,  therefore  I  am. 

It  is  somewhat  curious,  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
frivolous  verbal  disputes  of  philosophers,  not  a  little  in- 
structive, that  this  celebrated  Cogito,  ergo  Sum,  should  have 
been  frequently  attacked  for  its  logical  imperfection.  It  has 
been  objected,  from  Gassendi  downwards,  that  to  say,  'I 
think,  therefore  I  am,'  is  a  begging  of  the  question,  since 
existence  has  to  be  proved  identical  with  thought.  Certainly, 
if  Descartes  had  intended  to  prove  his  own  existence  by 
reasoning,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  petitio  principii 
Gassendi  attributes  to  him;   viz.  that  the  major  premiss. 
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'that  which  thinks  exists,'  is  assumed,  not  proved.     But  he 
did  not  intend  this.     What  was  his  object  ?     He  has  told  us 
that  It  was  to  find  a  starting-point  from  which  to  reason- 
to  find  an  irreversible  certainty.     And  where  did  he  find 
this  ?    In  his  own  Consciousness.    Doubt  as  I  may,  I  cannot 
doubt  of  my  own  existence,  because  my  very  doubt  reveals 
to  me  a  something  which  doubts.     You  may  caU  this  an 
assumption,  if  you  will :  I  point  out  the  fact  as  one  above 
and  beyond  aU  logic;  which  logic  can  neither  prove  nor  dis- 
prove ;  but  which  must  always  remain  an  irreversible  cer- 
tainty,  and  as  such  a  fitting  basis  of  philosophy.^ 

I  exist.  No  doubt  can  darken  such  a  truth;  no  sophism 
can  confute  this  clear  principle.  This  is  a  certainty,  if  there 
be  none  other.  This  is  the  basis  of  aU  science.  It  is  in 
vain  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  that  which  is  self-evident  and  irre- 
sistible.  I  exist.  The  consciousness  of  my  existence  is  to  me 
tlie  assurance  of  my  existence. 

Had  Descartes  done  no  more  than  point  out  this  fact,  he 
would  have  no  claim  to  notice  here ;  and  we  are  surprised  to 
find  many  writers  looking  upon  this  Cogito,  ergo  Sum,  as 
constituting  the  great  idea  in  his  system.  Surely  it  is  ^nly 
a  stateme^  of  universal  experience-an  epignimmatic  form 
given  to  the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter.  Any  clown 
would  have  told  him  that  the  assux^nce  of  his  existence  was 
his  consciousness  of  it;  but  the  clown  would  not  have  stated 

;!."  jie„^: "°"" '"'  ""'■■ '  ^°" '  «H  Wo.™  I 

facf  i"?  i  '""tr  "'''  "'  '^"^^^^  ^^  P^^^*-^  -^  this 
fac    as  an  irresistible  certainty.     The  part  it  plays  in  his 

system  is  only  that  of  a  staiiing-point.  It  makes  lonsci^, 
ness  the  basis  of  aU  truth.  There  is  none  other  possiwi 
Wogate  Consciousness,  and  its  clear  replies  "^ut* 
Science.  Here  we  have  a  new  basis  and  a  new  philosophv 
introduced^  It  was  indeed  but  another  shape  of  he  o^J 
formula,  ^Know  thyself,'  so  differently  interpreted  by  ^7^^^^ 

^^.  '''''-'  ''  '''  '"'''  -^  «^^^  --  of  Objections,  affixed   to  hj 
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Socrates,  and  the  Alexandrians :  but  it  gave  that  formula  a 
precise  signification,  a  thing  it  had  before  always  wanted. 
Of  little  use  could  it  be  to  tell  man  to  know  himself.  How 
is  he  to  know  himself?  By  looking  inwards?  We  all  do 
that.  By  examining  the  nature  of  his  thoughts  ?  That  had 
been  done  without  success.  By  examining  the  process  of  his 
thoughts  ?  That  too  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  logic 
of  Aristotle  was  the  result. 

The  formula  needed  a  precise  interpretation;  and  that 
interpretation  Descartes  gave.  Consciousness,  said  he,  is 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  only  ground  of  absolute 
certainty.  Whatever  it  distinctly  proclaims  must  be  true. 
The  process,  then,  is  simple  :  examine  your  Consciousness, 
and  its  clear  replies.  Hence  the  vital  portion  of  his  system 
lies  in  this  axiom,  all  clear  ideas  are  true :  whatever  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  conceived  is  true.  This  axiom  he  calls  the 
foundation  of  all  science,  the  rule  and  measure  of  truth.^ 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  te  determine  the  rules  for 
the  proper  detection  of  these  ideas ;  and  these  rules  he  has 
laid  down  as  follows  : — 

I.  Never  to  accept  anything  as  true  but  what  is  evidmtly 
so ;  to  admit  nothing  but-  what  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
presents  itself  as  true  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

II.  To  divide  every  question  into  as  many  separate  ques- 
tions as  possible ;  that  each  part  being  more  easily  conceived, 
the  whole  may  be  more  intelligible.— (Analysis.) 

III.  To  conduct  the  examination  with  order,  beginning  by 
that  of  objects  the  most  simple,  and  therefore  the  easiest  to 
be  known,  and  ascending  little  by  little  up  to  knowledge  of 
the  most  complex. — (Synthesis.) 

lY.  To  make  such  exact  calculations,  and  such  circum- 
spections, as  to  be  confident  that  nothing  essential  has  been 
omitted. 

*  'HAc  igitur  detectA  veritate  simul  etiam  inrenit  omnium  scientiarnm 
fundamentum:  ac  etiam  omnium  aliarum  veritatum  mensuram  ac  regulara ; 
scilicet,  quicquid  tam  clar^  ac  distinct^  percipitur  quam  istud  verum  est.'— 
Princip.  Phil.  p.  4. 
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Consciousness  being  the  ground  of  all  certainty,  eyerythinff 
of  which  you  are  clearly  and  distinctly  conscious  must  be 
true ;  everything  which  you  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive 
exists,  if  the  idea  of  it  involves  existence. 

In  the  four  rules,  and  in  this  view  of  Consciousness,  we 
have  only  half  of  Descartes'  system :  the  psychological  half 
It  was  owing,  we  believe,  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of 
this  half  that  Dugald   Stewart  was   led    (in   controverting 
Condorcet's  assertion  that  Descartes  had  done  more  than 
either  Galileo  or  Ba^on  towards  experimental  philosophy)  to 
say  that  Condorcet  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he 
had  pointed  him  out  as  the   Father  of  the  Experimental 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind.     Perhaps  the   title  is  just :   but 
Condorcet's  praise,  though   exaggerated,  was  not  without 
good  foundation. 

Ti^rejs,  in  truth,  another  half  of  Descartes'  system  • 

Methoi^  His  eminence  as  a  mathematician  is  universldiT 
recognised.    He  was  the  first  to  make  the  grand  discovery 
of  the  application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry;  and  he  made 
this  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.      The  discovery  that  geo- 
raetncal  curves  might  be  expressed  by  algebraical  numbers, 
though   highly   important   in  the   history  of  mathematics 
only  interests  us  here  by  leading  us  to  trace  his  phUosophica 
deve  opment     He  was  deeply  engrossed  in  mathematics  :  he 
saw  that  mathematics  were  capable  of  a  still  further  simpli- 
fication, and  of  a  far  more  extended  apphcation.     Struck  a. 
he  was  with  the  certitude  of  mathematical  reasoning,  he 
began  applying  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasonin;  to 

th!  I'k  "t^^^«^-     His  great  object  was,  amidst 

the  scepticism  and  anarchy  of  his  contemporaries,  to  found 
a  system  which  should  be  solid  and  convincing.     He  first 

Znd  inV  '  '""  ^f-'^it-de-a  starting-point:  this  he 
found  in  Consciousness.  He  next  wished  to  find  a  method 
of  certitude :  this  he  found  in  mathematics. 

'Those  long  chains  of  reasoning,'  he  teUs  us,  'aU  simple 
and  easy,  which  geometers  use  to  amve  at  their  most  diZlt 
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demonstrations,  suggested  to  me  that  all  things  which  came 
within  human  knowledge  must  foUow  each  other  in  a  similar 
Cham;  and  that  provided  we  abstain  from  admitting  anv- 
thmg  as  true  which  is  not  so,  and  that  we  always  preserve 
in  them  the  order  necessary  to  deduce  one  from  the  other 
there  can   be  none  so  remote  to  which  we  cannot  finaUy 
attain,  nor  so  obscure  but  that  we  may  discover  them.'  *   From 
these  glimpses  of  the  twofold  nature  of  Descartes'  Method, 
It  will  be  easy  to  see  into  his  whole  system :  Consciousness 
being  the  only  gronnd.iiiLi;alitudg,  mathmaikUhliir 
method^f  certitude.  ^ 

We  may  say  therefore  that  the   Deductive  Method  was 
now  completely  constituted.     The  whole  operation  of  philo- 
sophy henceforth  consisted  in  deducing  consequences.     The 
premisses   had   been    found;    the    conclusions    alone   were 
wantmg     This  was  held  to  be  true  of  physics  no  less  than 
of  psychology.     Thus,  in  his  Principia,  he  announces  his 
intention  of  giving  a  short  account  of  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  the  world   not  that  he  may  use  them  a.  reals 
to  prove  anything;  for  he  adds,  'we  desire  to  deduce  effects 
fron,  causes,  not  causes  from  effects  :  but  only  in  order  that  out 
of  the  innumerable  effects  ^hich  we  learn  to  be  capable  of 
res^fang  from   the  same   causes,   we  may  detemL  our 
minds  to  consider  some  rather  than  others  'f 

Such  being  the  Method  of  Descartes,  our  readers  will  hear 
with  surprise  that  some  French  writers  have  declared  it  to 
be  the  same  Method  as  that  laid  down  by  Bacon;  and  this 
surprise  wiU  be  heightened  on  learning  that  M.  Victo" 
Cousm  IS  one  of  those  writers.  He  says,  'Let  us  now  see 
what  our  Descartes  has  done.  He  has  established  in  France 
the  same  Method  that  England  has  endeavoured  to  attribute 
exclusively  to  Bacon ;  and  he  has  established  it  with  less 
grandeur  of  imagination  in   style,  but  with  the  superior 

*  Dlscours  de  la  Mkhode,  p.  12. 

t  Vrinci'pia  Philos.  pars   iii.   p    51        tIip   T%Tirac^     < 
effectuum  k  causis    non   nnfpm    A        \  ^  '    'cupimus   enim   rationes 
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precision  which  must  always  characterise  one  who,  not 
content  with  laying  down  rules,  puts  them  himself  in  prac- 
tice, and  gives  the  example  with  the  precept.'*  M.  Cousin 
then  quotes  the  four  rules  we  have  already  given ;  and  seeing 
in  them  Analysis  and  Synthesis,  which  he  believes  solely  to 
constitute  the  Method  of  Bacon,  declares  that  the  two 
Methods  are  one.  Such  a  statement  requires  no  refutation ; 
nor  indeed  would  it  have  been  noticed,  did  it  not  afford  an 
illustration  of  the  loose  way  in  which  the  term  Method  is 
employed  by  many  writers. 

And  here  may  be  resumed  and  closed  the  parallel  pre- 
^viously  commenced  between  Bacon  and  Descartes,  assigning 
ta^     to  each  his  distinctive  position.C^oth  may  be  said  to  have 
insti^d  the   Objective  Method,  though   both   in  vl^nfr 
degrees  failed  to  complete  that  attempt  by  an  ext<-iisi()n  tl 
aJl_  matters  of  inquiry,  embracing  both  man  and  the  worlcDs 
The  aberration   is  especiaUy~ioticeable  in  Descartes,  who, 
having  subordinated  all  cosmical  speculations  to  the  Objective 
Method,  having  promulgated  an  hypothesis  which  was  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  world  on  the  properties  recog- 
nised in  matter  without  the  intervention  of  occult  qualities, 
entities,  or  TOlitions,  and  having  even  extended  this  prin- 
ciple  to  the~chi5r^hysical  aspects  of  the  organism.  b?5Fe 
suddenly  _away  when  he  arrived  at  mental  and  social  pro- 
blems, and  reintroduced  the  Subjective  Method,  which  indeed 
he  proclaimed  (though  he  was  untrue  to  his  aunmincem^nf) 
to  be  the  Method  of  aU  philosophic  research^  Iri^^l^^tl^n 
is  aU  the  more  strikintr  because  he  had  boldly  assarted  the 
automatism  of  animals.     He^d^iei^atjhey  had  moral  and 
mental  faculties :  they  were,  he  said,  machines.     This  hypo- 
thesis^ has  been  variously  interpreted.     It  is  too  repugnant 
to^common  sense  to  gain  general  acceptance,  and  being  so 
repugnant,  it  nas  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  critics  to  explain 
how  pgg^rtes  came  to  adopt  it.     T  nm  n»f  ^..j..^..-\  ^,jfy,  , 
satisfactory  explanation,  but  note  that  this  eflfort  to  reduce 

»  aut.  de  la  Pka.  le9on  iii.  p.  91,  ed.  Brujell.s,  1840. 
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animal  phenomena  to  a  mechanism  is  only  an  extension  of 
the  effort  to  reduce  cosmical  phenomena  to  a  mechanism, 
and  that  the  denial  of  a  soul  to  brutes  is  a  rigorous  con- 
sequence of  the  Method  employed  by  him.* 

Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  antagonism  to  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  aided  by  his  scientific  knowledge,  led  him  to  the 
objective  point  of  view  in  studying  Cosmology,  while  on  the 
ot^er_hand   his   psvcholooric.]    ,-.^„,v.-..   -.^--xr^^^^^^,^ 
subjective  point  of  view,  and  thus  uot  n.l^  .w„....   the 
per^ctconception  of  Method  hnt,  M,  as  it  ajwaisleads,  to 
grea^eriection  in  the  application  of-Eartij^il^ilh^ 
(  A  perfect  employmeniuif^etliod  include.,  hnfl.  fi,.  t„.i^^„^ 
of  Bacon  and  thp  Dpdnrtinu  nf  Dpsn.tteg,  withl^^Ti^ 
sidiary  processes  which  neMier_ofJhem  understood,  esped- 
.■Uly  the  use  of  Hypothesis   and  E^er;.r,».f  S,  t/  .v  '„- 
Ba.3on's  error  to  undervalue  Deduction,  it  was  no  less  the 
error  of  Descartes  to  undervalue  Induction,  owing  to   the 
influence  of  the  Subjective  Method,  which  naturaUy  leads  to 
the  mistake  of  overlooking  the  essential  requisite  of  Verifi- 
cation      The  Subjective  Method   is   always  deductive,  and 
ite  deductions  are  logicaUy  formed  on  the  same  process  as 
those  of  the  Objective  Method ;  but  there  is  a  phUosophical 
difference  between  the  two :   the  data  of  the  first  are  not 
verified  mductions,  nor  are  the  conclusions  verified  by  con 
frontation  with   reality ;    the   data  and  conclusion   of  the 
second  are  rigorously  verified. 

»  '  Quels  qu'aiont  ^ti  les  graves  inconv&iens  r&Is  de  cette  sinon.Iii..  fj.i    • 
automatique.  il  i„,porte  de  noter  que  c'est  pr^cis^„e„t  ^^  llTfut"  cue 

conduits  »  ditru,rp  d.reotement  la  raine  separation  fondamentale  que  Descartes 
ava,t  a,„s,  ^M  d'^tablir  entre  I'^tude  de  rhomme  et  celle  des  animau..'-Co^TB 
aurs  de  PMos.  Positive,  iu.  763.  'Le  fameuz  partage  opiri  par  Desc^^es 
n a  p»  avo.r  d'autre  efficaciti  essentieUe  que  de  procurer  A  la  Lthode  pos  i"t 
hberti  necessaire  4  sa  formation  gradueUe,  jusqu'ii  ce  que  sa  constifut  1"  ffit 
frrf  «J™/°">Pl*»-  P»"  '"i  P'™«tre  de  s'emparer  enfin  du  seul  s Jet  qui  u 
cut  d  abord  M  .nterdit.'-/forf.  p.  771.  It  should  be  added  that,  however  Tsurf 
th,s  hypothesis  may  have  seemed,  it  was  speedily  reproduced  by  the  majority  even 
of  those  who  made  merry  with  it,  nor  is  it  yet  finally  extinct  •  for  what  is  Z 
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Although  Bacon  failed  to  recognise  the  importance  of 
Deduction  jet  he  did  recognise  the  necessity  of  the  objective 
point  of  view,  and  sought  the  laws   of  phenomena  in  the 
order  of  the  phenomena  themselves.     He  sought  an  alliance 
with   scientific   research,  and   did  his  best  to  institute  its 
methods.      He  was  fully  alive  to  the  illusions  of  the  Sub- 
jective Method.    Not  so  Descartes.    His  basis  was  subjective. 
He_attempted  a  systematic   arrangement   of   the   external 
.phenomena   according  to  deductions   from   unverified  data. 
So  far  from  looking  out  of  himself  for  the  explanation  of 
external  phenomena,  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  discover  in 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  ideas  a  key  to  the  mystery  of 
the  world.     This,  indeed,  Leibnitz   proclaims    as  his    chief 
merit.^     Although,    therefore,    Descartes    8ou^>-lit    nlUnTipp 
with  scientific  research,  his  Philosophy  was  pfiaPTifi^])y  ino- 
taphysical;  and  although  he   made   discoveries  in  Science, 
his  fame^is  that  of  a  great  metaphysician. 

Wliile^  Bacon  urged  the  necessity  of  proceeding  from 
effects  to  causes,  Descartes  proceeded  from  causes  to  effects. 
Bacon  erred  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  we  should  seek, 
as  to  the  operation  of  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  as  to  the 
methods  of  search.  Descartes  erred  still  more  gravely  in 
starting  from  data  that  were  logical  figments  or  subjective 
inspirations.  Both  separated  Philosophy  from  Theology, 
and  thus  consummated  the  long  struggle  which  accompanied 
the  birth-pangs  of  modem  culture :  but  Bacon,  true  to  the 
objective  point  of  view,  declared  the  problems  of  Theology 
and  Ontology  to  be  inaccessible  to  reason,  consequently 
beyond  the  province  of  Philosophy;  Descartes,  true  to  the 
subjective  point  of  view,  declared  them  to  be  soluble  (nibj 
by  reason,  and  made  it  the  primary  object  of  Philosophy  to 
solve  them. 

It  is  therefore  with  justice  that  modem  Science  looks  up 
to  Bacon  as  its  illustrious  herald,  and  modem  Metaphysics 

*  'On  ne  peut  nier  que  Descartes  n'ait  apport^  de  belles  choses;  surtout  il  a 
le  merite,  renouvellant  I'entreprise  de  Platon,  de  detourner  les  esprits  des  conside- 
rations sensibles.'— Leibnitz  :  Sur  une  Reforme  de  la  Philos.  Premiere, 
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sees  its  ancestry  in  the  schools,  which  issued  directly  from 
Descartes.  The  metaphysical  character  of  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  is  well  expressed  by  Fontenelle  in  his  parallel 
between  Descartes  and  Newton:  'Tons  deux,  geometres 
excellents,  ont  vu  la  necessite  de  transporter  la  geometrie 
dans  la  physique.  .  .  .  Mais  I'un,  prenant  un  vol  hardi,  a 
voulu  se  placer  a  la  source  de  tout,  se  rendre  maitre  des 
premiers  principes  par  quelques  idees  claires  et  fonda- 
mentales,  pour  n'avoir  plus  qu'a  descendre  aux  phenomenes 
de  la  nature  comme  a  des  consequences  necessaires ;  I'autre, 
plus  timide  ou  plus  modeste,  a  commence  sa  marche  par 
s'appuyer  sur  les  phenomenes  poui-  remonter  aux  principes 
inconnus,  resolu  de  les  admettre,  quels  que  les  put  donner 
Tenchainement  des  consequences.  L'un  part  de  ce  qu'il 
entend  nettement  pour  trouver  la  cause  de  ce  qu'il  voit; 
Tautre  part  de  ce  qu'il  voit  pour  en  trouver  la  cause,  soit 
claire,  soit  obscure.' 

§  III.  Application  of  the  Method. 

The  first  application  of  Descartes'  Method  was  not,  as 
some  say,  to  prove  his  own  existence  (for  that  neither 
admitted  of  logical  proof  nor  of  disproof :  it  was  a  primary 
fact) ;  but  to  prove  the  existence  of  God. 

Interrogating  his  Consciousness,  he  found  that  he  had  the 
idea  of  God,  understanding,  by  God,  a  substance  infinite, 
eternal,  immutable,  independent,  omniscient,  omnipotent. 
This,  to  him,  was  as  certain  a  truth  as  the  truth  of  his  own 
existence.  I  exist:  not  only  do  I  exist,  but  exist  as  a 
miserably  imperfect  finite  being,  subject  to  change — greatly 
ignorant,  and  incapable  of  creating  anything.  In  this,  my 
Consciousness,  I  find  by  my  finitude  that  I  am  not  the  All  • 
by  my  imperfection,  that  I  am  not  perfect.  Yet  an  infinite 
and  perfect  being  must  exist,  because  infinity  and  perfection 
are  implied,  as  correlatives,  in  my  ideas  of  imperfection  and 
finitude.  God  therefore  exists :  his  existence  is  clearly 
proclaimed  in  my  Consciousness,  and  can  no  more  be  a 
matter    of   doubt,   when   fairly    considered,   than  my  own 
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existence.  The  conception  of  an  infinite  being  proves  his 
real  existence ;  for  if  there  is  not  really  such  a  being,  I  must 
have  made  the  conception ;  but  if  I  could  make  it,  I  can 
also  unmake  it,  which  evidently  is  not  true  ;  therefore  there 
must  be,  externally  to  myself,  an  archetype  from  which  the 
conception  was  derived. 

'  The  ambiguity  in  this  case,'  it  has  been  remarked,*  '  is 
the  pronoun  J,  by  which  in  one  place  is  to  be  understood  my 
will,  in  another  the  laws  of  my  nature.  K  the  conception, 
existing  as  it  does  in  my  mind,  had  no  original  without,  the 
conclusion  would  unquestionably  follow  that  I  had  made 
it— that  is,  the  laws  of  my  nature  must  have  spontaneously 
evolved  it;  but  that  my  will  made  it  would  not  foUow. 
Now,  when  Descartes  afterwards  adds  that  I  cannot  unmake 
the  conception,  he  means  that  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it  by  an 
act  of  my  will,  which  is  true,  but  is  not  the  proposition  re- 
quired. That  what  some  of  the  laws  of  my  nature  have 
produced,  other  laws,  or  the  same  laws  in  other  circum- 
stances, might  not  subsequently  efface,  he  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  establish.' 

His  second  demonstration  is  the  weakest  of  the  three. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  not  irrefragable,  upon  his  prin- 
ciples. The  third  demonstration  is  peculiarly  Cartesian, 
and  may  be  thrown  into  this  syllogism  :— 

All  that  we  clearly  and  distinctly  conceive  as  contained 
in  anything  is  true  of  that  thing. 

Now  we  conceive,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  contained  in  the  idea  we  have  of 
him. 

Ergo, 
God  exists. 
Having  demonstrated  the  existence  of  God,  he  had  to 
prove  the  distinction  between  body  and  soul.  This,  to  him 
was  easy.  The  fundamental  attribute  of  Substance  must  be 
extension,  because  we  can  abstract  from  Substance  all  the 
qualities  except  extension.     The  fundamental   attribute   of 

*  Mill  :  System  of  Lu^ic,  ii.  447. 


Mind  is  thought,  because  by  this  attribute  Mind  is  revealed 
to  itself.  Now,  according  to  one  of  his  logical  axioms,  two 
substances  are  really  distinct  when  their  ideas  are  complete, 
and  in  no  way  imply  each  other.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of 
extension  and  thought  being  distinct,  it  foUows  that  Sub- 
stance and  Mind  are  distinct  in  essence. 

We  need  not  pursue  our  analysis  of  his  metaphysical 
notions  further.  We  only  stop  to  remark  on  the  nature  of 
his  demonstrations  of  God  and  the  soul.  It  is,  and  was, 
usual  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  what  is  called  the 
'  evidence  of  design.'  Descartes  neither  started  from  design 
nor  from  motion,  which  must  have  a  mover :  he  started  from 
the  a  'priori  ideas  of  perfection  and  infinity ;  his  proof  was 
in  the  clearness  of  his  idea  of  God.  His  method  was  that  of 
definition  and  deduction.  To  define  the  idea  of  God,  and 
hence  to  construct  the  world — not  to  contemplate  the  world, 
and  thence  infer  the  existence  of  God — was  the  route  he 
pursued.  Is  it  not  eminently  the  procedure  of  a  mathe- 
matician ?  and  of  a  mathematician  who  has  taken  Conscious- 
ness as  his  starting-point  ? 

Descartes'  speculations  are  beautiful  exemplifications  of 
his  Method ;  and  he  follows  that  Method,  even  when  it  leads 
him  to  the  wildest  conclusions.  His  physical  speculations 
are  sometimes  admirable  (he  made  important  discoveries  in 
optics),  but  mostly  fanciful.  The  famous  theory  of  vortices 
deserves  a  mention  here,  as  an  example  of  his  Method. 

He  begins  by  banishing  the  notion  of  a  vacuum,  not,  as  his 
contemporaries  said,  because  Nature  has  a  horror  of  vacuum, 
but  because,  the  essence  of  Substance  being  extension, 
wherever  there  is  extension  there  is  Substance,  consequently 
empty  space  is  a  chimera.  The  substance  which  fills  all 
space  must  be  assumed  as  divided  into  equal  angular  parts. 
Why  must  this  be  assumed  ? — Because  it  is  the  most  simple, 
therefore  the  most  natural,  supposition.  This  substance 
being  set  in  motion,  the  parts  are  ground  into  a  spherical 
form ;  and  the  comers  thus  rubbed  off,  like  filings  or  sawdust, 
form  a  second  and  more  subtle  kind  of  substance.     There  is. 
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besides,  a  kind  of  substance,  coarser  and  less   fitted   for 
motion.     The  first  kind  makes  luminous  bodies,  such  as  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars ;  the  second  makes  the  transparent  sub- 
stance of  the  skies ;  the  third  kind  is  the  material  of  opaque 
bodies,  such  as  earth,  planets,  etc.     We  may  also  assume  that 
the  motions  of  these  parts  take  the  form  of  revolving  circular 
currents,  or  vortices.     By  this  means  the  matter  will  be  col- 
lected to  the  centre  of  each  vortex,  while  the  second  or  subtle 
matter  surrounds  it,  and  by  its  centrifugal  eifort  constitutes 
light.     The  planets  are  carried  round  the  sun  by  the  motion 
of  this  vortex,  each  planet  being  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sun  as  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  vortex  suitable  to  its  solidity  and 
mobihty.     The  motions  are  prevented  from  being  exactly  cir- 
cular and  regular  by  various  causes.     For  instance,  a  vortex 
may  be  pressed  into  an  oval  shape  by  contiguous  vortices.* 

Descartes,  in  his  Physics,  adopted  a  method  which  per- 
mitted him  to  set  aside  the  qualities  and  the  mbstantial  forms 
(which  others  were  seekmg),  and  to  consider  only  the  rela- 
tions of  number,  figure,  and  motion.  In  a  word,  he  saw  in 
Physics  only  mathematical  problems.  This  was  premature, 
bcience,  in  its  infancy,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Deductive 
Method  alone :  such  a  process  is  reserved  for  its  maturity 
The  reason  is  that  the  Deduction  is  only  valid  when  it  ii 
employed  on  the  Objective  Method. 

But  Deduction  is  a  potent  instrument,  and  .  Bacon's 
greatest  error  was  in  not  sufficiently  acknowledging  it 
Hence  we  may  partly  account  for  the  curious  fact  that  Bacon,* 
^1^  ^^^^^^"•i"<^««°'  °»^e  no  discoveries,  while  Descartes, 
with  his  Deduction,  made  important  discoveries.  Of  course 
the  greater  physical  knowledge  of  Descartes,  and  the  greater 
atten  ion  bestowed  by  him  upon  physics,  had  much  to  do 
Witt  this  by  givmg  him  an  objective  basis  :  but  his  Method 
also  assisted  him,  precisely  because  his   discoveries  were  of 
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a  kind  to  which,  the  mathematical  reasoning  was  strictly 
applicable. 

That  Descartes  had  read  Bacon  there  is  no  doubt.  He  has 
himself  praised  Bacon's  works  as  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  on  the  subject  of  experience ;  but  he  perceived  Bacon's 
deficiency,  and  declared  that  we  are  *  liable  to  coUect  many 
superfluous  experiences  of  particulars,  and  not  only  super- 
fluous but  false,'  if  we  have  not  ascertained  the  truth  hefore 
we  make  these  experiences.  In  other  words,  experiment 
should  be  the  verification  o^  fjifi  ^r  jii-^v.w  r^ripppption  ♦  whereas 


Bacon  teaches  us  to  form  our  conceptions  from  experiment. 

We  have  said  enough  to  make  the  Method  of  Descartes 
appreciable.  His  position  is  that  of  founder  of  the  Deduc- 
tive Method  on  the  basis  of  Consciousness.  His  scholars 
may  be  divided  into  the  mathematical  cultivators  of  Physics 
and  the  deductive  cultivators  of  Philosophy.  By  the  first  he 
was  speedily  surpassed,  and  his  influence  on  them  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  impulsion.  By  the  second  he  was  continued : 
his  principles  were  unhesitatingly  accepted,  and  only  de- 
veloped in  a  somewhat  different  manner. 

His  philosophical  Method  subsists  in  the  present  day.  It 
is  the  Method  implicitly  or  explicitly  adopted  by  most  meta- 
physicians in  their  speculations  upon  ontological  subjects. 
Is  it  a  good  Method?  The  question  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance :  we  will  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

§  lY.  Is  THE  Method  True  ? 

In  the  Dedicatory  Epistle  prefixed  to  his  Meditations^ 
Descartes  declares  that  his  demonstrations  of  the  existence 
of  God,  etc.  '  equal,  or  even  surpass,  in  certitude  the  demon- 
strations of  geometry.'  Upon  what  does  he  found  this 
belief?  He  founds  it  upon  the  very  nature  of  certitude. 
Consciousness  is  the  basis  of  all  certitude.  Whatever  I  am 
distinctly  conscious  of,  I  must  be  certain  of;  all  the  ideas 
which  I  find  in  my  Consciousness,  as  distinctly  conceived, 
must  be  true.     The  belief  I  have  in  my  existence  is  derived 
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from  the  fact  of  my  Consciousness  :  I  thinlc,  therefore  I  exist 
Now  as  soon  as  I  conceive  a  truth  with  distinctness,  I  am 
irresistiblj  led  to  beUeve  in  it;  and  if  that  belief  is  so  firm 
that  I  can  never  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  which  I 
beUeve,  I  have  aU  the  certitude  that  can  be  desired. 

Further :  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  anything  exter- 
nal to  m  except  through  the  medium  of  ideas.  The  consequence 
IS,  says  Descartes,  that  whatever  we  find  in  the  ideas  must 
necessarily  be  in  the  external  things. 

It  is  only  in  our  minds  that  we  can  seek  whether  things 
exist,  or  not.  There  cannot  be  more  reality  in  an  effect  than 
m  a  cause.  The  external  thing,  being  the  cause  of  the  idea, 
must  therefore  possess  as  much  reality  as  the  idea,  and  vice 
versa. ^    So  that  whatever  we  conceive  as  existent  exists. 

This  is  the  basis  on  which  Descartes'  system  is  erected ; 
if  this  basis  be  rotten,  the  superstructure  must  faU.     If  the 
root  is  vitiated,  the  tree  will  bear  no  fruit.     No  thinker,  ex- 
cept Spinoza,  has  so  clearly,  so  fi-ankly,  stated  his  criterion. 
And  the  criterion  is  fallacious.     The  very  Consciousness  to 
which  he  appeals  convicts  him.     There  is  this  fallacy  in  his 
system :  Consciousness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  certitude, 
f(yr  me;  if  I  am  conscious  that  I  exist,  I  cannot  doubt  that  I 
exist ;  if  I  am  conscious  of  pain,  I  must  be  in  pain.     This 
IS  self-evident.     But  what  ground  of  certitude  can  my  Con- 
sciousness afford  respecting  things  which  are  «o<  me?    How 
does  the  principle  of  ceri^itude    apply?    How  far  does  it 
extend  ?    It  can  only  extend  to  things  which  relate  to  me. 
I  am  conscious  of  all  that  passes  within  myself;  but  I  am 
not  conscious  of  what  passes  in   not-self:  aU  that  I  can 
possibly  know  of  the  not-self  is  in  its  effects  upon  me. 

Consciousness  is  therefore  '  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined '  to 
me,  and  to  what  passes  within  me ;  so  far  does  the  principle 
of  certitude  extend,  and  no  farther.  Any  other  ideas  we 
may  have,  any  knowledge  we  may  have  respecting  not-self 
can  only  be  founded  on  inferences.  Thus,  I  bum  myself  in 
the  fire:  I  am  conscious  of  the  sensation;  I  have  certain  and 
immediate  knowledge  of  that.    But  I  can  only  be  certain 


that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  my  consciousness ;  when 
from  that  change  I  infer  the  existence  of  an  external  object 
(the  fire),  my  inference  may  be  correct,  but  1  have  obviously 
shifted  my  ground;  Consciousness — my  principle  of  certi- 
tude— forsakes  me  here :  I  go  out  of  myself  to  infer  the 
existence  of  something  which  is  not-self.  My  knowledge  of 
the  sensation  was  immediate,  indubitable.  My  knowledge  of 
the  object  is  mediate,  uncertain. 

Directly  therefore  we  leave  the  ground  of  Consciousness 
for  that  of  inference,  avenues  of  doubt  are  opened.  Other 
inferences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  one  inference  to 
illustrate  or  to  refate  it.  The  mathematical  certainty  which 
Descartes  attributed  to  these  inferences  becomes  a  great  un- 
certainty. He  says  we  only  know  things  through  the  medium 
of  ideas.  We  accept  the  proposition  as  unquestionable.  But 
then  he  also  says  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  whatever  we 
find  in  the  ideas  must  necessarily  be  true  of  the  things. 
The  reason  is,  that  as  ideas  are  caused  in  us  by  objects,  and 
as  every  effect  must  have  as  much  reality  as  the  cause — the 
effect  being  equal  to  the  cause — so  must  ideas  have  the  same 
reality  as  things.  But  this  is  a  double  fallacy.  In  the  first 
place,  an  effect  is  not  equal  to  its  cause ;  it  is  a  mere  conse- 
quent of  an  antecedent,  having  no  such  relation  as  equality 
whatever.  In  the  second  place,  the  use  of  the  term  '  reality ' 
is  ambiguous.  Unquestionably  an  effect  really  exists ;  but 
reality  of  existence  does  not  imply  similarity  of  modes  of 
existence.  The  burn  occasioned  by  a  ^q  is  as  real  as  the 
fire  ;  but  it  in  no  way  resembles  the  ^q. 

So  when  Descartes  says  that  what  is  true  of  ideas  must  be 
true  of  things,  he  assumes  that  the  mind  is  a  passive  reci- 
pient— a  mirror,  in  which  things  reflect  themselves.  This  is 
altogether  fallacious ;  the  mind  is  an  active  co-operator  in  all 
perception — perception  is  a  consciousness  of  changes  operated 
in  ourselves,  not  a  consciousness  of  the  objects  causing  those 
changes.  In  truth,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to  apprehend 
the  nature  of  thmgs  external  to  us,  there  is  an  impenetrable 
screen  for  ever  placed  before  our  eyes,  and  that  impenetrable 
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screen  is  the  very  Consciousness  upon  which  Descartes  relies. 
When  pLaced  in  contact  with  external  objects,  they  operate 
upon  us ;  their  operations  we  know,  themselves  we  cannot 
know ;  precisely  because  our  knowledge  of  them  is  mediate, 
and  the  medium  is  our  Consciousness.  Into  whatever  regions 
we  wander,  we  carry  with  us  this  Consciousness,  by  means  of 
which,  indeed,  we  know,  but  all  we  know  ia^ourselves. 

Knowledge  is  composed  of  Ideas.  Ideas  are  the  joint 
product  of  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  of  external  causes  on 
the  other;  or  rather  we  may  say  that  Ideas  are  the  internal 
movements  excited  by  external  causes.  Upon  what  principles 
of  inference  (since  we  are  here  on  the  ground  of  inference) 
can  you  infer  that  the  ideas  excited  are  copies  of  the  ex- 
citing causes— that  the  ideas  excited  apprehend  the  whole 
nature  of  the  causes  ?  The  cause  of  the  faUacy  is  in  that 
very  strong  disposition  to  give  objectivity  to  a  law  of  the 
mind;  in  consequence  of  which  we  often  hear  people  declare 
that  something  they  are  asserting  is  ^involved  in  the  idea.' 

An  exposition  of  the  fallacy  which  misled  Descartes  is 
given  by  Mr.  Mansel  in  the  following  admirable  passage : 
'  Clearness  and  distinctness  were  proposed  by  Descartes  as  cri- 
teria of  the  truth  of  ideas;  but  that  philosopher  ha^  nowhere 
accurately  distinguished  between  thought  properly  so  called 
and  other  states  of  consciousness,  nor  between  the  formal 
clearness  and  distinctness  which  depend  on  the  relation  of 
one  thought  to  another  and  the  material  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness which  depend  on  the  relation  of  a  thought  to  its 
object  as  presented.     A  concept  is  formally  clear  when  it  can 
be  distinguished  as  a  whole  from  any  other;  it  is  formally 
distinct  when  its  several  constituent  elements  can  be  analysed 
and  distinguished  from  each  other ;  but  this  is  a  criterion  of 
logical  reality  alone,  of  the  mental  conceivabiHty,  not  of  the 
extra-mental  existence  of  the  object.     If  I  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  notion  of  gold  and  of  a  mountain,  I  have  also  a 
clear  and  distinct  notion  of  a  golden  mountain,  though  the 
objects   of  the  two  first  notions  are  real,  and  of  the  last 
imaginary.     On  the  other  hand,  a  concept  will  be  materially 
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clear  and  distinct  if  it  accurately  expresses  the  character  of 
the  object  itself,  and  its  component  elements  as  they  actually 
exist  in  nature.  These  qualities  can  obviously  exist  only  in 
those  notions  which  represent  real  objects  ;  and  in  this  case 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
an  exact  comparison  of  the  object  with  its  notion,  i.e.  by 
experience.'  * 

It  is  true  that  Descartes  was  more  or  less  aware  of  the 
equivocal  nature  of  his  canon,  since  he  adds  to  the  requisite 
of  clearness  the  proviso  that  the  idea  shall  involve  existence, 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  Mr.  ManseFs  phrase '  material 
clearness.'  But  he  gives  no  test  whereby  this  material  clear- 
ness may  be  ascertained ;  and  in  his  speculations  the  material 
element  is  frequently  disregarded.  The  experience,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  silently  understood  in  reference 
to  some  objects,  could  not  have  been  implied  in  others.  How 
can  experience  verify  the  material  clearness  of  our  formal 
idea  of  God  ?  of  the  soul  ?  of  cause  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  but  one  mode  of  escape  for  Descartes,  and 
all  those  who  believe  in  the  validity  of  ontological  specula- 
tions :  namely,  to  assert  the  existence  of  Innate  Ideas,  or — 
as  the  theory  is  generally  stated  in  modem  times — of  Ne- 
cessary Truths  independent  of  aU  experience.  If  the  idea 
of  God,  for  example,  be  innate  in  us,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  inference,  but  of  Consciousness ;  and  on  such  an  hypo- 
thesis Descartes  is  correct  in  believing  that  the  certainty  of 
this  idea  equals  the  certainty  of  geometry. 

But  some  maintain  that  he  did  not  assert  the  existence  of 
Innate  Ideas,  though,  from  its  having  been  a  doctrine  main- 
tained by  his  followers,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  him. 
Dugald  Stewart  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Descartes 
in  reply  to  his  adversaries,  who  accused  him  of  holding  the 
tenet  of  Innate  Ideas  : — '  When  I  said  that  the  idea  of  God 
is  innate  in  us,  I  never  meant  more  than  this,  that  Nature 
has  endowed  us  with  a  faculty  by  which  we  may  know  God ; 
but  I  have  never  either  said  or  thought  that  such  ideas  had 
*  Mansel  :  The  Limits  of  Demonstrative  Science,  1853,  p.  10. 
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an  actual  existence,  or  even  that  they  were  a  species  distincx 
from  the  faculty  of  thinking.  .  .  .  Although  the  idea 
of  God  is  so  imprinted  on  our  minds  that  every  person  has 
within  himself  the  faculty  of  knowing  Him,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  may  not  have  been  various  individuals  who 
have  passed  through  life  vdthout  making  this  idea  a  distinct 
object  of  apprehension ;  and,  in  truth,  they  who  think  they 
have  an  idea  of  a  plurality  of  Gods  have  no  idea  of  God 
whatever.' 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  did  not  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  Innate  Ideas.  But  we  must  venture  to  dissent  from 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dugald  Stewart  on  the  strength  of 
such  a  passage  ;  against  that  passage  we  will  bring  another 
equally  explicit  (we  could  bring  fifty,  if  necessary),  which 
asserts  the  existence  of  Innate  Ideas.  '  By  the  word  idea,' 
he  says,  '  1  understand  all  that  can  be  in  our  thoughts ;  and 
I  distinguish  three  sorts  of  ideas  :—adventiiioiis,  like  the 
common  idea  of  the  sun;  framed  by  the  mind,  such  as  that 
which  astronomical  reasoning  gives  of  the  sun  ;  and  innate, 
as  the  idea  of  God,  mind,  body,  a  triangle,  and  generally  all 
those  which  represent  true  immutable  and  eternal  essences.'  * 
This  last  explanation  is  distinct ;  and  it  is  all  that  the  serious 
antagonists  of  Innate  Ideas  have  ever  combated.  If  Descartes, 
when  pressed  by  objections,  gave  different  explanations,  we 
may  attribute  that  to  the  want  of  a  steady  conception  of  the 
vital  importance  of  Innate  Ideas  in  his  system.  The  fact 
remains  that  Innate  Ideas  form  the  necessary  groundwork  of 
the  Cartesian  doctrine. 

Although  the  theory  of  Innate  Ideas  may,  in  its  Cartesian 
form,  be  said  to  be  exploded,  it  does  really  continue  to  be 
upheld,  under  a  new  form.  A  conviction  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  some  such  groundwork  for  metaphysical  specn- 
tion  has  led  to  the  modem  theory  of  Necessary  Truths.  This 
plausible  theory  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences -,  but  his  arguments  have 


*  Lettres  de  Descartes,  liv. 
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been  completely  answered  by  Mr.  Mill  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  on  the  other."^ 

The  basis  of  all  modem  ontological  speculations  Kes  in 
the  assumption  that  we  have  ideas  independent  of  experience. 
Experience  can  only  tell  us  of  ourselves,  or  of  phenomena ; 
of  noumena  it  can  tell  us  nothing.  That  we  have  no  ideas 
independent  of  experience  has  been  clearly  enough  esta- 
blished in  the  best  schools  of  psychology ;  but  the  existence 
of  metaphysical  speculation  proves  that  the  contrary  opinion 
still  finds  numerous  upholders. 

The  fundamental  question  then  of  modem  Philosophy 
was  this.  Have  we  any  Ideas  independent  of  Experience  ? 
And  the  attempts  to  solve  it  will  occupy  the  greater  portion 
of  our  history.  Before  entering  upon  it,  we  must  exhibit  the 
Method  of  Descartes  pushed  to  its  ultimate  conclusions  in 
Spinoza,  t 


♦  System  of  Ij)gic,  book  ii.  ch.  v.;  and  Quarterly  Review,  June  1841  ;  indeed. 
Dr.  Whetveix's  arguments  had  been  anticipated  and  refuted  by  Locke  long  before. 
See  Essay,  book  iv.  ch.  6,  7. 

t  The  best  modern  works  on  Descartes,  apart  from  regular  Histories  of 
Philosophy,  are  Francisqub  Boulliee  :  Histoire  et  Critique  de  la  Revolutimi 
Cartesienne,  Paris,  1842;  Ch.  Eenoutier:  Manuel  de  la  Philos.  Moderne,  Paris, 
1841;  Feuerbach:  Geschichte  der  neuem  Philosophic,  Leipzig,  1847,  and  Kuno 
Fischer  :  Gesch.  der  neuern  Philos.  Bd.  i.  Heidelberg,  1865.  The  best  edition  of 
Descartes'  works  is  that  by  Victor  Cousin,  in  eleven  toIs.  8vo.  Paris,  1826. 
M.  Jules  Simon  has  also  published  a  cheap  and  convenient  edition,  in  one 
volume,  of  the  Discourse  on  Method,  the  Meditations,  and  the  Treatise  on 
the  Passio7is,  Paris,  1844.  Both  of  these  have  been  translated  into  English 
(Edinburgh,  1853). 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

The  Subjective  Method  carried  to  its  extreme  results  in 

Pantheistic  Idealism, 


-•c*- 


CHAPTEE  I. 

SPINOZA. 

§  I.    His  Life. 

GEE  AT  among  the  greatest  as  a  thinker,  Spinoza  is  also  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy— a  standing  lesson  of  the  injustice  of  mankind  to  those 
who  are  honest  in  their  opinions  when  the  opinions  happen  to 
be  unpopular.  All  men  declare  it  ignoble  to  pretend  to  believe 
that  which  the  mind  rejects  as  false  ;  yet  the  many  are  ever 
ready  to  make  the  rejection  a  crime.  You  ought  not  to  be 
a  hypocrite  ;  but  you  ought  not  to  disbelieve  what  we  assure 
you  is  the  truth.  Be  honest  by  all  means ;  only  don't  think 
differently  from  us.  If  you  do,  we  must  suspect  your  morals. 
It  has  always  been  known  that  Spinoza  was  as  gentle  in  his 
life  as  he  was  steadfast  in  his  philosophy;  that  he  lived 
modest,  virtuous,  and  independent,  without  blame  among 
men,  except  for  his  incorrigible  distrust  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
elders.  It  has  been  known  that  if  he  had  been  an  orthodox 
Jew,  or  an  orthodox  Christian,  his  career  would  have  been 
held  up  as  a  model,  and  his  character  canonised ;  but  this 
knowledge  for  several  generations  did  not  arrest  almost  uni- 
versal execration,  did  not  prevent  his  name  becoming  a  brand 
of  infamy  ;  so  that  the  accusation  of  Spinozism  was  another 


name  for  atheism,  and  deliberate  yielding  of  the  soul  to 
Satan. 

But  the  temper  of  opinion  has  changed.     The  detested 
atheist  is  now  commonly  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a  saint ; 
the  'devil's   ambassador'  is   listened  to   as   if  he  were   a 
prophet.     Men  vie  with  each  other  in  exaggeration  of  his 
merits.     It  is  now  acknowledged  that  he  was  good,  wise, 
gentle,   generous ;   and  only  polemical  intolerance,   or  the 
uneasy   vanity   which   seeks   display   in  paradox,  will   now 
deny  him  these  qualities.     We  owe  the  change  to  Lessing 
and  Mendelssohn,  whose  sincerity  and  penetration  at  once 
discerned  in  the  execrated  writings  a  massive  grandeur  and 
a  lucid  depth,  and  in  the  man  a  moral  elevation  and  sere- 
nity, which  claimed  aU  honour.     Herder,  Goethe,  Novalis, 
Schleiermacher,  ScheUing,  Hegel— each  had  his  emphatic 
protest  to  utter  against  the  vulgar  outcry.     France  foUowed  : 
and  it  would  now  be  deemed  as  great  a  mark  of  ignorance 
to  speak  with  reprobation  of  Spinoza  as  to  shudder  at  the 
heresy  of  GalHeo.     The  man  whom  the  pious  Malebranche 
could  designate  'a  wretch'  {un  miserahle), the  pious  Schleier- 
macher invoked  as  a  saint  ;^  the  man  whom  the  sceptic 
Bayle   caUed   a  'systematic   atheist,'  the  Catholic   Novalis 
named  'a  God-intoxicated  man.'    And  yet,  although  the 
temper  has  changed,  we  may  doubt  whether  Spinoza  will  not 
continue  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  majority:  'Les  ames 
males,'  says  Eousseau,  '  ont  un  idiome  dont  les  ames  faibles 
n'ont  pas  la  grammaire.' 

Let  us,  from  the  story  of  his  life  and  the  study  of  his 
teaching,  try  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  justice  of  the 
hatred  he  inspired,  and  of  the  veneration  now  felt  for  him. 
When  scorn  for  what  is  base  and  false  is  not  imperatively 
commanded  by  the  evidence,  admiration  becomes  a  duty. 
Admiration,  provided  it  be  sincere,  and  not  a  spurious  noisy 
enthusiasm,  partly  echo,  partly  sham,  is  so  noble  a  feeling, 
so  healthy  in   its  influence  on  the  mind   whose   guest  it 

*  Malebraxche:   Meditations  Chretiennes,  ix.    13.    ScHLEiEHMACHEii :    Bede 
nber  dte  Religion,  p.  47. 
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becomes,  that  even  for  our  own  sakes  we  ought  to  give  it 
hospitality,  while  on  the  highest  grounds  of  justice  it  carries 
its  own  credentials.  Blind  admiration,  indeed,  is  of  no 
benefit;  neither  is  blind  scorn.  Spinoza  needs  but  to  be 
known  to  be  admired.  Hence  it  was  that  his  affectionate 
biographer,  Jean  Colerus,  pastor  at  the  Hague,  though 
trembling  with  a  vague  horror  at  the  consequences  of  what 
Spinoza  taught,  was  so  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  life, 
that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  materials  which 
should  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the  goodness  and  purity  of 
the  heretic.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  life  was 
one  of  blameless  purity.  Had  there  been  any  rumours  to 
the  contrary,  the  hatred  of  offended  Jews  and  Christians 
would  have  surely  preserved  and  magnified  them.  This 
negative  evidence  is  stronger  even  than  the  positive  details. 
To  be  famous,  to  be  infamous,  and  yet  give  Scandal  no 
morsel  for  malignant  curiosity,  is  the  rare  lot  of  only  the 
rarest  natures. 

Baruch  Despinosa,  or  Benedictus  de  Spinoza,^  was  bom 
on  the  24th  November,  1632,  in  a  house  on  a  Burgwal  of 
Amsterdam,  behind  the  Synagogue.f  His  parents  were 
descendants  of  Portuguese  Jews  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
HoUand  from  the  merciless  Inquisition.  His  father  was  an 
honourable  but  not  wealthy  merchant.  There  were  two 
daughters  and  one  son.  This  is  pretty  much  all  we 
know  of  the  family.  Of  Benedict  himself  as  a  child  we 
know  nothing.  Early  banished  from  the  home  and  hearts  of 
his  relatives,  there  were  none  of  those  pleasant  little  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  boy  which  are  handed  about  with  pride 
when  the  man  becomes  illustrious. 

*  In  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  there  is  a  letter  from  Spinoza  to  Leibnitz 
in  which  he  signs  himself  B.  Despinosa.  But  when  he  published  his  Abridg- 
ment of  Descartes,  he  wrote  his  name  Spinoza;  and  this  is  the  spelling 
adopted  in  the  Excommunication.  Such  minor  variations  were  little  thought  of 
in  early  days,  and  even  at  the  present  day  in  France  we  sometimes  see  a 
similar  indifference. 

t  I  tried  in  vain  to  discover  the  house.  The  Dutch,  who  have  suffered  the 
house  where  the  orthodox  Erasmus  was  born,  to  become  a  low  gin-shop, 
are  not  the  people  to  have  been  very  curious  about  the  birthplace  of  the 
heterodox  Spinoza. 


The  first  authentic  glimpse  we  get  of  him  is  that  he  was 
destined  for  a  theological  career.     His  rabbinical  education 
gave  him  such  opportunities  for  the  display  of  precocious 
power  that   he   soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
Talmudist,  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  who  felt  in  him  the  interest 
a  teacher  feels  in  a  promising  pupil.   Unhappily  for  teachers, 
promising  pupils  often  become  troublesome :  the  very  ardour 
of  study  and  vigour  of  intellect  which  carry  them  beyond 
their  schoolfellows   carry  them   also,   and    with    increased 
momentum,  past  those  boundaries  which  Authority  has  fixed. 
Thus  eagerness  becomes  dangerous,  earnestness  heresy,  and 
the  hopeful  pupil  passes  into  the  condition  of  a  hopeless 
outcast.     Young  Benedict  asked  such  intelligent  questions, 
listened  so  appreciatingly  to  the  replies,  showed  so  nimble' 
an  understandmg,  and  so  much  eagerness  for  light,  that  we 
can  sympathise  with  Morteira's  bewilderment,  half  dread, 
half  pride,  when  the  pupil  hurried  on  with  logical  impetuo- 
sity, asking  questions  inconvenient  to  answer,  and  pointing 
out  slight  discrepancies  in  the  answers.     He  was  indeed  a 
promising  pupH ;  but  of  a  promise  that  looked  threatening. 
At  fourteen  he  was  a  match  for  a  rabbi  in  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  biblical  learning.     At  fift)een  he   puzzled  the 
Synagogue  with   questions   to  which   satisfactory   answers 
were  not  forthcoming.     Morteira,  alarmed,  endeavoured  to 
check  this  inquiring  spirit.     The  attempt  was  futile.     How 
long  the  period  of  disquiet  lasted  is  unknown.     Spinoza  had 
made  enemies  by  his  freedom ;  and  since  he  woald  not  hold 
his  tongue,  he  had  to  listen  to  threats  mingled  with  sophis- 
tications.    NaturaUy,  heterodoxy  grew  with  discussion.     At 
last  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  a  member  of  the 
Synagogue.     We  can  easily  imagine  the  wrath  excited  by 
his  withdrawal,  not  only  among  the  rabbis,  but  among  the 
members  of  his  family  circle.     We  can  picture  the  storming 
father,  weeping  and  reproachful  mother,  indignant  sisters, 
one  after  another  and  all  together,  threatening,  sneering, 
expostulating,  urging  irrelevant  arguments  :    Why  should  he 
not  believe  what  his  forefathers  had  believed  ?   What  vanity 
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in  him  to  pretend  to  a  wisdom  greater  than  that  of  the 
wisest  rabbis  ?  What  would  become  of  him  ?  What  conld 
be  his  chance  of  success  in  life  ?  And  the  feelings  of  his 
family — were  they  to  be  disregarded?  It  was  dreadful  to 
think  of ;  wicked,  selfish  ;  certain  to  come  to  no  good. 

The  arguments  of  Morteira  having  failed,  we  need  not  ask 
what  chance  there  was  in  the  '  wild  and  whirling  words  '  of 
a  family  (with  its  '  feelings '  unaccountably  disregarded) 
making  any  change  in  his  position.  Threats  were  tried  and 
failed.  Then  a  bribe  was  tried:  the  suasive  influence  of 
money  would  surely  succeed  where  logic  failed  ?  A  pension 
was  proposed  to  him  of  one  thousand  florins  annually,  on  the 
condition  of  his  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  keeping  within  his  own  bosom  certain  trouble- 
some doubts.  The  '  bad  example  '  and  the  '  scandal '  would 
thus  be  avoided.  Nothing  was  asked  of  him  more  than  is 
asked  by  aU  Churches,  when  they  are  not  strong  enough  to 
punish,  and  are  weak  enough  to  wish  for  homage  where  there 
is  no  belief.  *  K  you  are  not  with  us  do  at  least  pretend  to 
be  with  us ;  give  us  your  countenance,  if  not  your  heart.' 
To  some  sensitive  consciences  this  is  an  appalling  re- 
quest. It  is  like  an  echo  of  the  tempter's  voice.  Spinoza 
had  one  of  these  sensitive  consciences.  He  not  only  would 
not  pretend  to  believe  what  he  did  not  believe ;  he  was  hurt 
at  the  supposition  that  he  could  be  bribed  into  hypocrisy. 

We  can  understand  how  the  rage  of  the  rabbis  was  in- 
tensified by  this  refusal,  without,  however,  believing  that 
they  instigated  the  attempt  at  assassination  which  followed. 
I,  for  my  part,  distinctly  refuse  to  believe  that.  I  have 
never  seen  any  evidence  of  Jews  being  morally  inferior  to 
Christians ;  and  although  fanatics  of  aU  sects  have  shown 
themselves  remarkably  indifferent  to  shedding  the  blood  of 
opponents,  they  need,  for  the  sake  of  their  consciences,  some 
form  to  legalise  or  legitimise  the  murder  they  decree.  They 
cannot  look  into  each  other's  faces,  and  propose  what  each 
knows  will  be  a  murder. 

Meme  aux  yeux  de  Tinjuste  un  iiijiiste  est  horrible.* 

*    BOILEAU. 


The  action  of  public  bodies  must  be  public,  and  must  be 
protected  by  at  least  the  forms  of  legality  or  the  sophisms  of 
*a  higher  law.'*  On  these  general  grounds,  therefore,  I 
acquit  the  rabbis  of  having  instigated  the  attempt.  Far 
more  probable  is  the  supposition  that  some  fanatic,  hearing 
of  the  scandal  about  to  fall  upon  his  church,  should  have 
conceived  that  he  would  do  the  church  a  service  if  he  arrested 
the  scandal  with  his  knife. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  one  evening,  on  returning  from  the 
theatre  (according  to  one  account),  or  from  the  synagogue 
(according  to  another),  or,  as  Mr.  Froude  suggests,  probably 
coming  to  his  home,  which  was  behind  the  synagogue,  a 
man  rushed  on  him,  and  struck  at  him  with  a  knife.  The 
blow,  slanting  downwards,  only  tore  his  coat  and  grazed  his 
skin.  The  fanatic  escaped.  The  torn  coat  was  preserved 
by  Spinoza  as  a  memento  of  religious  amenity. 

Shortly  after  this  exhibition  of  individual  fanaticism  there 
was  another  and  more  imposing  exhibition  of  corporate  in- 
dignation in  the  solemn  process  of  Excommunication.  There 
was  a  large  and  agitated  crowd  in  the  synagogue  when  the 
tabernacle  wherein  were  deposited  the  Books  of  the  Law 
was  opened ;  and  the  light  of  numerous  candles  of  black  wax 
streamed  upon  the  long  beards  and  beaded  eyes  of  the  angry 
faithful.  Morteira,  formerly  the  proud  teacher,  now  the 
irritated  priest,  ordered  sentence  of  execution  to  be  passed. 
The  chanter  rose  and  chanted  forth  in  loud  lugubrious 
accents  the  words  of  execration  and  of  banishment.  The 
words  ran  thus  : — 

'  According  to  what  has  been  decreed  in  the  Council  of 
Angels,  and  definitely  determined  in  the  Assembly  of  Saints, 
we  reject,  and  banish,  and  declare  him  to  be  cursed  and  ex- 
communicated, agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  and  ihs  Congre- 
gation, by  virtue  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  six 

*  Spinoza  has  expressed  this  in  the  following  passage :  *  Ita  enim  hominum 
naturam  constitutam  videmus,  ut  unusquisque  (sive  rex  sive  subditus  sit)  si  quid 
turpe  eommisit  factum  suum  talibus  circumstantiis  adornare  studeat  ut  nihil 
contra  justum  et  decorum  commisisse  cvedsitnr.'—Tractatus  Theolo^.-Politicus , 
c.xii. 
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liimdred  and  thirteen  Precepts  contained  therein.     We  pro- 
nounce the  same  interdiction  used  by  Joshua  with  respect  to 
the  city  of  Jericho ;  the  same  curse  wherewith  Elisha  cursed 
those  wanton  and  insolent  children,  as  well  as  his  servant 
Gehasi ;  the  same  Anathema  used  by  Barak  with  respect  to 
Meros ;  the  same  Excommunication  used  anciently  by  the 
members  of  the  Great  Council ;  and  which  Jehuda,  the  son 
of  Ezekiel,  did  likewise  thunder  against   his   servant,  and 
with  all  the  curses,  anathemas,  interdictions,  and  excommu- 
nications  which  have   been   fulminated  from  the   time   of 
Moses,   our  master,   to  this  present  day,   in  the  name  of 
Achthariel,  who  is  also  called  Jah,  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;  in  the 
name  of  the  great  prince  Michael ;  in  the  name  of  Metateron, 
whose  name  is  like  that  of  his  master ;  ^  in  the  name  of 
Sandalphon,  whose  ordinary  employment  consists  in  present- 
ing flowers  and  garlands  to  his  master  [that  is,  in  offering 
the  prayers  of  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  throne  of 
God].     Lastly,  in  that  name  which  contains  forty-two  letters 
— namely,  in  the  name  of  Him  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
bush  ;  in  that  name  by  which  Moses  opened  and  divided  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea ;  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said,  I  am 
that  I  am  and  who  shall  he ;  by  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
great  Name ;  by  His  Holy  Commandments  engraved  upon 
the  two  Tables  of  the  Law.     Lastly,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  the  Tetragrammaton,  the  God  of  Israel  who 
sits  enthroned  upon  the   cherubim.     In  the  name   of  the 
Globes,   Wheels,   mysterious    Beasts,  and   his   ministering 
Angels.     In  the  name  of  all  the  Holy  Angels  who  minister 
before  the  Most  High.     Every  son  of  Israel  or  daughter  of 
Israel  who  shall  trespass  one  of  the  ordinances  denounced 
solemnly.   Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who 
sits  above  the  cherubim,  whose  holy  and  dreadful  name  was 
pronounced  by  the  high-priest  in  the  great  day  of  atonement. 
Let  him  be  cursed  in  heaven  and  earth  by  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Almighty  God.     Let  him  be  cursed  in  the  name  of  the 

t  The  letters  of  the  word  Metateron  make  up  the  same  number  with  the  word 
Schadai,  the  Ahnighty,  namely,  three  hundred  and  fourteen. 


great  prince  Michael,  in  the  name  of  Metateron,  whose  name 
is  like  that  of  his  Master.  Let  him  be  cursed  in  the  name 
of  Achthariel  Jahy  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  cursed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Seraphim  and  Ofanim  and  those  ministering  angels  who 
minister  in  the  presence  of  God  to  serve  him  in  all  purity  and 

holiness. 

'Was  he  bom  in  Nisan  (March),  a  month  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Uriel,  and  to  the  angels  of  his  company, 
let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Uriel,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  the  angels  whereof  he  is  the  head. 

*  Was  he  bom  in  Ijar  (April),  a  month  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Zephaniel,  and  to  the  angels  of  his  com- 
pany, let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Zephaniel,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  the  angels  whereof  he  is  the  head. 

*  Was  he  born  in  Sivan  (May),  a  month  the  direction  of 
which  belongs  to  Amriel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'  Was  he  born  in  Thammus  (June),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Peniel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'  Was  he  bom  in  Ab  (July),  the  direction  of  which  is  as- 
signed to  Barkiel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'  Was  he  bom  in  Elul  (August),  the  direction  of  which  is 
assigned  to  Periel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'Was  he  bom  in  Tishrri  (September),  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Zuriel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'Was  he  bom  in  Marcheschvan  (October),  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Zachariel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'Was  he  bom  in  Kishlev  (November),  the  direction  of 
which  is  assigned  to  Adoniel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'Was  he  born  in  Tefet  (December),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Anael,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'  Was  he  bom  in  Schevat  (January),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Gabriel,  let  him  be  cursed,  &c. 

'  Was  he  bom  in  Adar  (Febmary),  the  direction  of  which 
is  assigned  to  Rumiel,  and  to  those  of  his  company,  let  him 
be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  Eumiel,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
angels  of  whom  he  is  the  head. 

'Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seven  Angels 
who  preside  over  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  and  by  the 
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mouth  of  all  the  angels  who  follow  them  and  fight  under  their 
banners.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  Four  Angels  who  preside 
over  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
angels  who  follow  them  and  fight  under  their  banners.  Let 
him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  seven  principalities.  Let 
him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  princes  of  the  Law,  whose 
name  is  Crown  and  Seal.  Let  him  be  cursed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  strong,  powerful,  and  dreadful  God. 

'  We  beseech  the  great  God  to  confound  such  a  man,  and 
to  hasten  the  day  of  his  destruction.     0  God,  the  God  of 
Spirits,  depress  him  under  all  flesh,  extirpate,  destroy,  exter- 
minate, and  annihilate  him.     The  ire  of  the  Lord,  the  most 
contagious  storms  and  winds  fall  upon  the  head  of  impious 
men  ;  the  exterminating  angels  will  fall  upon  them.     Cursed 
be  he  wherever  he  turn ;  his  soul  shall  go  out  from  him  in 
terror.     His  death  be  in  dire  sickness ;  his  spirit  shaU  not 
pass  out  and  away.     God  send  the  sharpest  and  most  violent 
evils  upon  him.     Let  him  perish  by  a  burning  fever,  by  a 
consumption,  being  dried  up  by  fire  within  and  covered  with 
leprosy  and  imposthumes  without.      Let  God  pursue  him 
tiU  he  be  entirely  rooted  out  and  destroyed ;  until  his  own 
sword  shall  be  pierced  through  his  own  breast ;  and  his  bow 
shall  be  broken.  He  will  be  like  the  straw  which  is  scattered 
about  by  the  wind.     The  angel  of  the  Lord  will  pursue  him 
in  darkness,   in   slippery  places,   where   the  paths   of  the 
wicked  are.     His  destruction  wiU  faU  upon  him  at  the  time 
when  he  does  not  expect  it ;  he  will  find  himself  taken  in  the 
snare  which  he   laid  in  private  for  others.     Being   driven 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  will  be  driven  from  light  into 
darkness.     Oppression  and  anguish  wHl  seize  him  on  every 
side.   His  eyes  shall  see  his  condemnation.    He  will  drink  the 
cup  of  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty  God,  whose  curses  wiU 
cover  him  at  his  garments.     The  strength  of  his  skin  shall 
be  devoured.     The  earth  wiU  swaUow  him  up.     God  wiU  ex- 
tirpate and  shut  him  for  ever  out  of  his  house.     Let  God 
never  forgive  him  his  sins.    Let  the  wrath  and  indignation  of 
the  Lord  surround  him  and  smoke  for  ever  on  his  head.     Let 
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aU  the  curses  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  fall  upon 
him.  Let  God  blot  him  from  under  the  heavens.  Let  God 
separate  him  to  his  own  destruction  from  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  give  him  for  his  lot  all  the  curses  contained  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law. 

'  As  for  you  who  are  stiU  living,  serve  the  Lord  your  God, 
who  blessed  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  David, 
Solomon,  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  so  many  good  men 
everywhere  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles.  May  it  please 
the  great  God  to  shower  his  blessings  upon  this  whole  as- 
sembly, and  upon  aU  other  holy  assemblies,  and  the  members 
thereof,  except  those  that  trespass  over  this  Anathema.  God 
keep  them  under  his  holy  protection.  God  preserve  them  in 
his  great  mercy,  and  deliver  them  from  all  sorts  of  misery 
and  oppression.  God  grant  them  all  a  great  many  years ; 
let  him  bless  and  prosper  all  their  undertakings.  Lastly, 
may  the  great  God  shortly  grant  them  that  Deliverance 
which  they  with  all  the  brethren  of  Israel  expect :  and  be 
this  His  gracious  Will.     Amen,^  * 

While  these  curses  were  chanted  forth  from  one  side,  the 
thrilling  sounds  of  a  trumpet  accompanied  them  at  intervals 
from  the  other.  The  black  candles  were  reversed,  and  made 
to  melt  drop  by  drop  into  a  huge  tub  filled  with  blood.  This 
symbol  made  the  spectators  shudder,  and  when  the  close 
came,  and  the  lights  were  all  suddenly  immersed  in  the 
blood,  a  cry  of  execration  rose  from  all,  and  in  that  darkness 
rose  shouts  of  '  Amen  ! '  to  the  curses. 

*  The  formula  of  excommunication,  contained  in  a  Ritual  called  *  Kol  Bo ' 
(reprinted  in  Uoolini,  torn,  xxvii.),  but  probably  never  used  in  full,  I  have  found 
nowhere  in  English  but  in  the  little  work  called  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Spinoza,  published  in  London,  1720,  which  none  of  the  latter  writers 
seem  to  have  known.  It  contains  an  abbreviation  of  the  Life  by  Colebus,  and  a 
slight  analysis  of  the  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus.  It  has  only  ninety-six 
pages  of  large  print,  and  was  published  for  one  shilling.  The  translation  is 
loose  in  many  places,  and  the  Hebrew  names  incorrectly  spelled.  The  version  I 
have  printed  has  been  revised  for  me  by  the  erudite  Semitic  scholar  Mr.  E. 
Deutsch.  The  form  of  excommunication  printed  by  Vloten  in  the  Supplementum 
is  only  an  abridgment  of  that  quoted  in  the  text ;  whether  this  abridgment  were 
made  in  the  paper  sent  to  Spinoza,  or  whether  it  were  made  by  the  chief  Rabbi  at 
.the  ceremony,  is  not  clear. 
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Amsterdam,  at  least  the  Jewish  part  of  it,  was  in  an 
uproar;  but  the  joimg  man  who  had  been  cursed  thus  par- 
ticularly was  perhaps  not  much  troubled.  Black  candles 
melting  in  blood,  lugubrious  chantings  of  detailed  curses, 
with  trumpet  accompaniments,  might  terrify  those  who 
believed  that  God  would  certainly  fulfil  all  the  intentions 
which  Eabbis  attributed  to  him— believed  in  the  wrath  and 
ferocity,  the  merciless  lust  of  vengeance,  which  they,  personi- 
fying their  own  passions,  attributed  to  the  Creator;  but 
such  cursings  were  no  more  than  fetid  breath  to  one  whose 
conceptions  of  the  Creator  were  of  a  higher  kind,  whose  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  God,  and  placid  resignation  to  God's  will, 
was  more  than  a  tradition,  more  than  a  profession,  a  deep 
conviction  working  through  his  life. 

So  much  of  the  outward  life  we  know ;  of  the  inward  life 
we  know  nothing.     Kuno  Fischer  is  probably  warranted  in 
the  assumption  that  it  was  to  the  influence  of  Descartes  that 
Spinoza  owed  his  emancipation  from  rabbinical  ideas ;  but 
we  have  no  evidence  on  the  subject.     Nor  do  we  know  how 
he  fared  when  banished  from  the  Jewish  community  and  his 
family.     His  isolation  was  great.     Excluded  from  the  society 
of  Jews,  he  found  no  reftige  in  that  of  Christians ;  nor  had 
he  at  first  a  select  circle  of  sympathising  friends  to  whom  he 
could  turn :  these  came  later  on.     There  were,  indeed,  one  or 
two  from  whom  he  might  have  received  sympathy :  one  of 
these  was  Yanden  Ende,  the  physician  and  philologist,  from 
whom  he  had  learned  Latin  and  (it  is  conjectured)  philosophy, 
and  (as  I  conjecture)  gained  that  acquaintance  with  anatomy 
and  physiology  which,  although  never  obtruded,  is  neverthe- 
less  discernible  in   his   writings.^    Yanden    Ende    had    a 
daughter  who  is  sometimes  said  to   have  taught  Spinoza 
Latin,  but  as  she  was  only  a  child  of  twelve  at  the  date  of 
the  Excommunication,  1656,  inexorable  chronology  refuses 

*  There  are  many  slight  indications  scattered  through  his  works,  but  the  best 
eYiUenee  is  that  he  never  commits  himself  by  ignorant  statements  in  these 
matters. 


its  countenance  to  that  myth.  Whether  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  story  of  Spinoza's  having  been  jilted  by  this  Clara 
Maria  for  one  Kerckrinck,  a  Hamburgh  merchant,  who 
wooed  and  won  her  with  pearl  necklaces  (a  story  which  has 
been  elevated  into  romance  by  Auerbach),  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  He  himself  spoke  of  the  affection  he  had 
borne  her;  but  considering  that  she  refused  to  marry 
Kerckrinck  until  he  had  come  over  to  her  religion,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  she  would  have  listened  to  Spinoza,  who  had 
discarded  all  religious  forms.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
suggestion  of  his  Jewish  biographer,  Philippson,  that  it  was 
tliis  idea  of  a  Jew  marrying  a  Christian  which  led  him  to 
meditate  on  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Religion  in  the  ab- 
stract, whence  he  rose  through  Love  to  Philosophy  ? 

Love  seems  to  have  played  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in 
this  thinker's  life.  He  tells  us  himself  that  it  was  another 
mistress  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  In  a  fragment  entitled 
*  On  the  Improvement  of  the  Intellect,'  which  was  his  first 
work,  there  is  this  passage,  which  has  biographical  signifi- 
cance : — 

'  Experience  having  taught  me  that  all  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life  are  vain  and  futile,  and  that  those  things  which 
I  dreaded  were  only  in  themselves  good  or  bad  according  as 
they  moved  my  soul,  I  finally  resolved  on  inquiring  if  there 
was  anything  truly  good  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
municated to  man,  a  good  which,  everything  else  being 
rejected,  could  fill  the  soul  entirely ;  whether,  in  short,  that 
good  existed  which,  if  possessed,  could  give  supreme  and 
eternal  happiness.  I  say,  I  finally  resolved,  because  at  first  it 
seemed  inconsiderate  to  renounce  the  good  which  was  certain 
for  a  greater  good  which  was  uncertain.  I  pondered  on  the 
advantages  which  accrued  from  reputation  and  wealth,  all  of 
which  I  must  renounce  if  I  would  seriously  undertake  the 
search  after  another  object,  and  which,  if  happiness  chanced 
to  belong  to  these  advantages,  I  should  necessarily  see  escape 
me;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  happiness  belongs  to  other 
objects,  and  I  sought  happiness  where  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
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then  also  should  I  miss  it.  I  therefore  resolved  this  in  my 
mmd:  whether  ,t  were  possible  for  me  to  regulate  my  life 
according  to  a  new  rule,  or  at  any  rate  ascertain  the  existence 
of  such  a  rule,  without  changing  the  actual  order  of  my  mZ 
a  thing  which  I  have  often  in  vain  attempted.  For  those 
things  which  most  frequently  occur  in  life,  and  in  which  men 
judging  from  their  acts,  think  supreme  happiness  consists' 
may  be  reduced  to  three,  rickes,  konours,  and'^o^J^^t 

able  to  think  of  any  other  good.     Pleasures  of  sense  esne 
cially,  so  absorb  the  mind  that  it  reposes  in  them,  and  tC 
J8  prevented  from  thinking  of   anj^hing   else.     But  aft^r 
Wion  foUows  sadness,  which,  if  it  does  not  absorb  the  mtd 
at  least  disturbs  and  deadens  it.     The  search  after  richeTrnd 
honours  also  occupies  the  mind,  especiaUy  when  sought  f:' 
their  own  sake,  as  if  they  constituted  happiness,     ^pent 
ance  does  not  foUow  riches  and  honours  afit  foUows  sZ 
ous  pleasures ;  on  the  contraiy,  the  more  we  possess  of  h I' 
the  greater  is  our  pleasure,  and  consequently  the  greater  ou^ 
desire  to  increase  them.     Honour,  or  repu  Jtion   P' 
^pediment,  because-  to  attain  it'  weTs^Z;:  ou^Z 
acco  ding  to  the  wishes  of  others,  avoiding  what  theTullr 
avoid,  seeking  what  men  seek.     When,  therefore  I  !n  w  f 
obstacles  which  hindered  me  from  followifa  r^l/T 
duct  different  from  the  ordinal^  rule,  a!Zw  l^^JjZ 
the  antagonism  between  the  two   I  was  wT. 
which  of  the  two  would  be  most  us^  ulTo  Jr^tr  as7:;: 
just  now,  I  seemed  to  be  abandoning  the  cei^in  L   / 
certain.     But  after  meditating  therelp':,  S/l^^^:: 
m  givmg  up  the  ordinary  advantages  Irenllv  T  *,' 

an  uncertain  good  for  alther  eqra%r/rnTh:tt;e^ 
however,  being  only  uncertain  as  to  the  nossibiHf      . 
attaining  it.     After  assidious  meditation  I  fouTd  that  I  w"' 
only  quitting  certain  evils  for  a  certain  good      For  T  t 

-  in  the  greatestdanger,  which  forced  r^'see^^I  reLTdy 
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even  an  uncertain  one ;  as  a  man  in  sickness,  seeing  certain 
death  before  him  unless  something  be  done,  will  seize  at  any 
remedy,  however  vague,  for  in  that  is  all  his  hope.  And, 
indeed,  all  those  things  which  the  vulgar  seek  were  not  only 
unable  to  furnish  me  with  a  remedy,  but  were  obstacles, 
because  they  are  frequently  the  very  causes  of  the  ruin  of 
those  who  possess  them,  and  always  of  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed by  them.  Many  are  the  examples  of  those  who  have 
suffered  persecution,  nay,  death,  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
or  who,  in  the  hope  of  gain,  have  exposed  themselves  to 
perils,  and  paid  for  their  foUy  with  their  lives.  Nor  are 
there  fewer  examples  of  men  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  honours, 
or  in  defending  them,  have  become  most  miserable.  Lastly, 
there  are  innumerable  examples  of  those  who  by  excess  of 
sensual  pleasures  have  accelerated  their  death.  Hence  the 
evil  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  this :  that  all  our  happiness 
and  unhappiness  depends  solely  on  the  quality  of  the  object 
which  we  desire.  For  those  things  which  are  not  desired 
arouse  neither  quarrels  nor  sorrow  if  they  escape  us,  nor 
envy  when  others  possess  them,  neither  fear  nor  hate,  in  a 
word,  no  commotion  of  the  mind ;  whereas  all  those  evils 
belong  to  our  attachment  to  perishable  things,  such  as  those 
just  spoken  of.  But  love  of  what  is  eternal  and  infinite 
nourishes  the  mind  with  joy  only,  and  is  never  touched  with 
sorrow,  and  it  is  this  good  so  eminently  desirable  that  all 
men  should  seek.  Yet  it  was  not  without  meaning  that  I 
said,  to  consider  the  matter  seriously.  For  although  I  clearly 
perceived  this  in  my  mind,  I  could  not  banish  all  love  of 
wealth,  honours,  and  sensual  pleasures.  But  I  found  that  so 
long  as  my  mind  was  occupied  with  these  thoughts  so  long 
was  it  turned  away  from  passions,  and  seriously  meditated 
the  new  rule  of  life,  which  was  to  me  a  great  consolation. 
For  thus  I  saw  that  these  evils  were  not  incurable ;  and, 
althouerh  at  first  these  serious  moments  were  rare  and  brief, 
yet  afterwards,  as  the  true  good  became  better  known,  they 
became  more  frequent  and  more  durable,  especially  when 
I  saw   that   the  acquisition  of  wealth,  glory,  and  sensual 
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pleasures  was  fatal  so  long  as  these  were  sought  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  not  as  means  to  an  end.  If,  indeed,  they  are 
sought  as  means  then  they  have  their  value  and  do  little 
hurt;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very  useful  towards  the 
proposed  end. 

'  Here  let  me  say  what  I  mean  by  the  true  good,  and  what 
is  the  supreme  good.     To  understand  these  rightly,  it  must  be 
noted  that  good  and  evil  are  only  relative,  so  that  one  and  the 
same  thing  may  be  called  good  or  evil  according  to  its  dif- 
ferent aspects  ;  and  the  same  of  perfection  and  imperfection. 
Nothing  considered  in  itself  can  be  called  perfect  or  imper- 
fect; as  we  shall  understand  when  we  see  how  all  things 
exist  according  to  the  external  order  and  according  to  the 
certain  laws  of  nature.     But  as   human  weakness   cannot 
follow  this  eternal  order  by  its  own  thought,  and  meanwhile 
man  conceives  a  human  nature  much  surpassing  his  own, 
to  the  height  of  which  nothing  seems  to  prevent  his  arriving, 
he  is  incited  to  seek  the  means  of  arriving  at  this  perfection, 
and  everything  which  seems  to  lead  there  is  called  by  him 
the  irue  good.     But  the  supreme  good  would  be  for  him  and 
others,  if  possible,  to  enjoy  this  higher  nature.     And  what  is 
this  ?  We  shall  hereafter  show  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  union  of  the  mind  with  all  nature.     This  then  is   the 
end  I   must  seek :    to  acquire  this   higher  human   nature, 
.  and  use  every  effort  for  others  to  acquire  it  also ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  my  happiness  that  many  others 
should  think  with  me,   so  that  their  intellects   and  their 
desires  shoiUd  accord  with  mine ;  for  which  two  things  are 
necessary :  first,  to  understand  Nature  so  as  to  be  able  to 
acquire  this  higher  human  nature;   next,  to  form  such  a 
society  as  wiU  admit  of  the  greatest  number  arriving  easily 
and  securely  at  such  perfection.     Therefore  our  tasks  are  a 
maral  philosophy  and    the   education   of  children ;    and,    as 
health  is  a  not  unimportant  means  for  the  end  we  have  in 
view,  the  whole  science  of  medicine  must  be  added :  and,  as 
the  arts  make  many  difficult  things  easy,  and   aid   us'  by 
savmg  our  labour  and  time,  we  must  not  omit  meduinics. 
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But  above  all  must  be  sought  a  method  of  improving  the 
understanding,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  correct  it  from  the 
beginning,  so  that,  warned  against  error,  it  may  know 
clearly.' 

This  passage   must  not  be  read  as  mere  oratorical  pre- 
amble, but  as  the  serious  expression  of  his  conviction.     His 
life  testifies  to  its  sincerity.     What  he  said,  he  did  ;  what  he 
wrote  in  philosophic  treatises,  he  tried  to  live  in  philosophic 
earnestness.     He  was  very  poor,  and  was  often  tempted — 
tempted  by  money,  tempted  by  vanity,  tempted  by  his  senses ; 
but  these  lures  were  powerless.     It  was  not  with  him  as  it  is, 
unhappily,  with  so  many  of  us  who  mean  to  live  a  noble  life, 
and  wish  to  act  up  to  our  best  convictions,  but  who  find  that 
the  allurements,  which   are   easily  vanquished  while   they 
remain  at  a  certain  distance,  become  our  masters  when  they 
press  closely  on  us.     Spinoza  was  a  *  God-intoxicated  man ' 
not  only  in  the  ardours  of  speculative  activity,  but  in  the 
conflict  of  daily  life,  believing  in  God  as  an  ever-present 
reality.     Amidst  temptation  he  continued  steadfast  to  the 
divinity  of  those  aspirations  which  in  solitude  his  soul  had 
seen  to  be  divine.     Many  men  before  and  since  have  been 
poor  and  obscure,  have  despised  wealth,  have  been  careless 
of   fame,  even  when  they  have  shown  no  touch   of  vain- 
gloriousness  in  their  contempt  and  noisy  independence ;  but 
not  many  have  been  offered  the  opulence  and  glory  they 
despised,  and  have  continued,  after  the  offers,  to  leave  them 
disregarded  and  untouched.     Many  men  have  written  elo- 
quently and  sincerely  of  quitting  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world  for  Truth ;  but  few  have  shown  an  equal  earnestness  in 
translating  this  eloquence  into  conduct.     Spinoza  was  one  of 
the  few ;  and  it  is  weU  that  this  should  be  known,  because 
the  deep  repugnance  which  is  felt  against  his  speculative 
opinions   arises  less  from  a  sense  of  their  falsehood  than 
from  a  belief  that  such   opinions  cannot   enter   the   mind 
without  necessarily  dissolving  all  moral  principles.     I  have 
no  hesitation  in  avowing  that  many  of  Spinoza's  conclusions 
are  such  as  must  shock  all  Christians,  and  most  Theists,  that 
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to  him  even  more  than  to  Kant  should  be  applied  the  epithet 
of  'all  shattering '  {alles  zermalmende),  that  logically  there  is 
but  a  trivial  distinction  between  his  Acosmism,  which  makes 
God  the  one  universal  being,  and  Atheism,  which  makes  the 
cosmos  the  one  universal  existence.  Observe,  I  say  'logi- 
cally '  there  is  but  little  difference  ;  spiritually,  the  difference 
is  profound.  His  Acosmism  may  (denote  what  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Atheism ;  it  connotes  something  utterly 
opposed  to  Atheism ;  and  we  know  that  he  exiplicitly  and 
emphatically  repudiated  Atheism.  The  horror  which  many 
feel  at  his  opinions  is  entirely  due  to  the  rooted  prejudice 
that  morality  is  inseparable  from  certain  special  dogmas 
which,  if  rejected,  leave  the  man  a  prey  to  all  animal  and 
ignoble  passions.  But  no  one  was  more  rigorous  than  he  in 
the  subjection  of  all  passions  and  all  egoisms  to  the  love  of 
God  and  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.  The  love  of  God  is 
everywhere  proclaimed  the  highest  good,  the  noblest  aim, 
the  only  source  of  permanent  felicity.  And  when  Isaac 
Orobio  accused  him  of  getting  rid  of  all  Religion  in  the 
escape  from  superstition,  he  gravely  asked,  '  Is  it  to  cast  off 
Religion  to  acknowledge  God  as  the  supreme  good,  and  to  love 
him  with  singleness  of  soul,  which  love  must  constitute  our 
highest  felicity,  our  most  perfect  freedom  ?  to  believe  that  the 
reward  of  virtue  is  virtue,  and  the  punishment  of  ignorance 
and  impotence  is  ignorance  ?  and  that  everyone  should  love 
his  neighbour  and  obey  the  laws  ?  '  ^  He  denied  that  true 
morality  has  its  basis  in  fear  of  punishment.  To  substitute 
that  fear  for  the  love  of  God,  is  to  show  that  we  love  some- 
thing better  than  God. 

Spinoza  shocks  those  who  regard  him  from  an  antagonistic 
standing  point.  No  sooner  is  the  mind  disengaged  from  the 
trammels  of  old  prejudice  than  we  learn  to  look  on  his  argu- 

*  '  An  quseso,  ille  omnera  religionem  exuit,  qui  Deum  suTnTnum  bonum  agno- 
scendum  statuit,  eundemque  libero  animo  ut  talem  amandum  ?  et  quod  in  hoc  solo 
nostra  summa  fclicitas  summaque  libertas  consistit  ?  pprro  quod  prseniium  virtutis 
sit  ipsa  virtus,  stultitiae  autem  et  impotentise  supplicium  sit  ipsa  stultitia  ?  et 
denique  quod  unusquisque  proximum  suum  amare  debet  ct  mandatis  summsD 
obedire  ? '— ^6'^.  xlix.  p.  294. 
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ments  as  on  the  arguments  of  Parmenides  or  Algazel ;  we 
ask  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  whether  they  can  be 
taken  up  into  our  philosophy,  or  rejected  from  it?  This  is 
the  attitude  of  Germany.  To  some  extent  it  is  the  attitude 
of  France.  It  will  become  the  attitude  of  England.  For 
myself  I  cannot  accept  Spinoza's  system ;  but  I  see  how  it 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  his  own  pure  morality,  and 
do  not  fear  lest  it  should  disturb  the  morality  of  anyone 
who  could  conscientiously  adopt  it.  We  may  reject  aU  onto- 
logical  schemes,  and  deny  the  competence  of  the  ontological 
method ;  but  if  we  are  to  employ  that  method,  and  put  our 
trust  in  its  conclusions,  the  results  of  Spinozism  are  quite  as 
capable  of  dovetailing  with  the  needs  of  a  noble  life  as  any 
other  system. 

And  here  I  may  make  a  remark  of  general  application, 
namely,  that  the  incalculable  importance  of  morality  so 
presses  itself  upon  consideration  at  every  turn,  and  neces- 
sarily forms  so  large  a  part  of  every  thinker's  meditations, 
that  no  rational  system  can  be  constructed  which  does  not 
conform  itself  to  the  highest  prevalent  conceptions  of  the 
moral  law.  Hence  we  may  observe,  as  a  rule,  that  in 
proportion  as  a  speculative  system  departs  from  the  prin- 
ciples currently  accepted  in  philosophy,  it  seeks  to  gain 
increased  support  from  morality,  thus  recovering  the  hold  of 
men's  minds  in  one  direction  which  it  has  given  up  in  the 
other.  If  this  be  so,  it  shows  how  misguided  is  the  anger 
which  assails  a  new  thought  from  terror  at  its  moral  con- 
sequences. Our  first  question  should  never  be,  To  what  will 
this  lead  ?  but,  Is  this  true  ? 

Spinoza  gained  his  livelihood  by  glass  polishing.  The 
rules  of  the  Jewish  doctors  enjoin  the  necessity  of  leammg 
some  mechanical  art,  as  weU  as  the  Law.  It  was  not  enough 
for  a  Rabbi  to  be  a  scholar,  he  must  also  have  at  command 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Spinoza,  fond  of  optics,  had 
learned  the  art  of  polishing  lenses ;  and  he  acquired  a  certain 
celebrity  for  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship,  as  we  see  in 
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a  letter  from  Leibnitz.  He  also  relaxed  his  mind  occasionally 
with  employing  his  pencil.  Golems  had  a  portfolio  of  por- 
traits by  him  of  several  distinguished  men ;  among  these 
was  a  sketch  of  Spinoza  himself,  in  the  dress  of  Masaniello. 

In  1660  we  find  him  living  in  Khynsbnrg,  near  Ley  den ; 
and  there  among  his  friends  we  notice  Henry  Oldenbnrg, 
who  had  been  the  Hague  consul  in  London,  when  Cromwell 
was  Protector.     He  was  also  the  intimate  friend  of  Robert 
Boyle,  and  helped  in  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Great  Britain.   The  very  first  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  that 
now  illustrious  society  bears  his  signature.     He  writes  from 
London  to  Spinoza  in  the  year  1661,  recalling  their  pleasant 
discussions   on  God,  thought,  extension,  the   union   of  the 
body  and  soul,  and  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Bacon.-*^ 
Another  friend  is  Simon  de  Vries,  who  was  true  to  him 
through  life,  and  whose  veneration  is  prettily  expressed  in 
that  passage  of  a  letter  wherein  he  exclaims,  '  Thrice  happy 
is  the  young  man  living  in  the  same  house  with  you,  who 
can  see  you  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  who  can  walk  with  you, 
and  listen  to   you  on  the   highest  subjects.'     Upon  which 
Spinoza  characteristically  replies,  'You  need  not  envy  my 
young  inmate,  against  whom  I  jealously  guard  myself,  and 
to  whom  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  and  other  friends  will  not 
communicate  my  opinions  until  he  has  grown  more  ripe  for 
them.     At  present  he  is  too  childish  and  volatile,  impelled 
rather  by  curiosity  than  love  of  truth.     But  I  hope  that  he 
will  put  aside  these  faults  as  he  grows  older ;  nay,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  of  his  disposition,  I  feel  sure  of  this,  and  on  this 
account  I  take  gi'eat  pains  with  him.'t     It  was  this  young 
man  that  Spinoza  instructed  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy, 
and  for  his  use  he  began  the  composition  of  the  '  Principles 
of  Descartes  geometrically  demonstrated  ; '  not  for  Simon  de 
Yries,  as  is  commonly  said.     This  work  was  afterwards  com- 
pleted, and  an  appendix  added,  in  which  Spinoza  indicated 
his  chief  points  of  divergence  from  Descartes.     It  was  pub- 
lished by  Meyer   in  1664,  and   produced   considerable   stir 
among  the  Cartesians. 

*  SPI^'0ZA :  E^ist.  i.  f  VLoxBif :  Supphmentum,  p.  295. 
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He  left  Rhynsburg  for  the  Hague,  and  there  among  his 
warm  friends  was  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Grand 
Pensioner,  Jean  de  Witt.  *  In  all  Holland,'  says  Mr.  Froude, 
*  there  were  none  like  these  two  ;  they  had  found  each  other 
now,  and  they  loved  each  other  as  only  good  men  love. 
From  him  Spinoza  accepted  a  pension,  not  a  very  enormous 
one — some  thirty-five  pounds  a  year ;  the  only  thing  of  the 
kind  he  ever  did  accept.  Perhaps  because  De  Witt  was  the 
only  person  he  had  met  who  exactly  understood  what  it  was, 
and  weighed  such  favours  at  their  exact  worth,  neither  less 
nor  more.' 

This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  all  we  know  of 
Spinoza.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  his  two  sisters, 
Rebecca  and  Miriam,  tried  to  keep  him  from  his  inheritance, 
probably  thinking  that  an  excommunicated  heretic  had  no 
claim  on  the  money  of  the  faithful.  He  appealed  against 
them  in  a  court  of  law ;  gained  his  cause,  and  having  thus 
satisfied  his  sense  of  justice,  gave  up  the  contested  property 
as  a  free  gift,  thus  saving  his  sisters  from  fraud,  and  himself 
from  an  indignity.  Later  in  life  his  affectionate  pupil, 
Simon  de  Vries,  brought  him  a  thousand  florins,  entreating 
him  to  accept  it  as  a  slight  payment  of  the  heavy  debt  the 
pupil  owed  the  teacher.  Spinoza  laughingly  assured  him 
that  he  was  in  no  need  of  money,  and  that  such  a  sum  would 
turn  his  head.  Simon  then  made  a  will,  bequeathing  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  Spinoza,  who,  on  hearing  of  it,  at 
once  set  off  for  Amsterdam  to  remonstrate  against  an  act  so 
unjust  to  Simon's  brother.  His  arguments  prevailed.  The 
will  was  destroyed,  and  the  brother  finally  inherited.  Now 
came  a  struggle  of  generosity.  The  heir  protested  that  he 
could  not  accept  the  property  unless  he  were  allowed  to 
settle  five  hundred  florins  a  year  on  the  disinterested  friend  ; 
and,   after   some   debate,   Spinoza   agreed   to   accept  three 

hundred. 

In  1673  Karl  Ludwig,  the  Elector  Palatine,  anxious  to 
secure  so  illustrious  a  thinker,  offered  him  the  chair  of  phi- 
losophy  at   Heidelberg.      But  whatever    allurement    there 
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might  otherwise  have  been  in  such  a  proposal  was  destroyed 
by  the  intimation  that  the  Elector  hoped  he  would  avoid 
collision  with  existing  creeds.  *I  have  never  had  any 
intention  of  teaching  in  public,'  repUed  the  philosopher, 
^  and  if  I  give  my  time  to  expounding  the  first  questions  of 
philosophy,  I  shall  perhaps  not  be  able  to  make  any  advances 
in  its  deeper  questions  as  I  desire.  Nor  do  I  exactly  under- 
stand within  what  limits  my  philosophy  can  be  made  to  avoid 
coUision  with  established  creeds.  Schisms  do  not  arise  so 
much  from  a  genuine  love  of  religion  as  from  the  interests 
and  passions,  and  from  that  love  of  contradiction  which 
prompts  men  to  falsify  and  anathematise  even  what  is  true.'* 
And,  therefore,  the  professorship  was  declined.  Louis  XIV. 
offered  him  a  pension  if  he  would  dedicate  his  next  work  to 
him,  but  received  for  answer  that  the  philosopher  had  no 
intention  of  dedicating  anything  to  his  majesty. 

From  these  examples  we  may  conclude  that  his  accept- 
ance of  the  pension  from  De  Witt  was  grounded  on  a  perfect 
confidence  in  the  motives  and  the  character  of  his  friend. 
There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  as  in  con- 
ferring an  obligation ;  and  as  much  vanity  as  independence 
in  its  rejection.  All  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
existing  relations,  and  the  character  of  the  friends. 

A  little  incident,  unnoticed  by  his  biographers,  but  in- 
teresting as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  those 
days,  may  here  be  related.  If  there  is  an  error  one  might 
have  expected  the  clear  and  penetrating  intellect  of  Spinoza 
to  have  seen  through,  it  is  the  error  of  the  Alchemists  :  but 
this  expectation  is  grounded  on  a  misconception.  Alchemy 
seems  absurd  to  us  because  experience  has  abundantly  shown 
that  the  processes  of  the  alchemists  were  futile.  In  those 
days  it  seemed  plausible  enough  ;  and  that  which  conquered 
the  assent  of  eminent  men  was  not  scientific  deduction,  but 
a  striking  fact.     J.  F.  Schweitzer  (known  in  Europe  by  his 
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"  ....  Quippe  schismata  non  tam  ex  ardenti  religionis  studio  oriuntur  quam 
ex  vario  hominum  affectu  vel  contradicendi  studio,  quo  omnia  etsi  recte  dicta  sint^ 
depravare  et  danmare  solent.' — Epist.  liv.  p.  304. 
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Latinised  name  of  Helvetius)  was  then  physician  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  notorious  as  an  antagonist  of  the  alche- 
mists. It  was,  therefore,  their  interest  to  convert  him.  On  the 
27th  of  December,  1666,  he  received  the  visit  of  a  stranger, 
who  declined  to  give  his  name,  but  who  came,  he  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  dispute  between  Helvetius  and  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  was  prepared  with  material  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  philosopher's  stone.  After  a  sharp  discussion, 
the  stranger  handed  him  an  extremely  small  portion  of 
yellow  metallic  powder,  having  the  aspect  of  sulphur,  as- 
suring him  it  would  transmute  an  ounce  and  a-half  of  lead 
into  gold.  He  departed.  Helvetius,  in  the  presence  of  his 
wife,  made  the  experiment.  To  his  astonishment  it  succeeded. 
There  was  the  ingot  of  gold,  which  all  the  goldsmiths  and 
assay ers  of  the  Hague  pronounced  to  be  pure.  He  was 
startled  into  credulity.  The  fact  mastered  him,  as  striking 
facts  so  often  master  imperfect  scepticism.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  the  whole  adventure,  and  avowed  his  faith  in  the 
alchemy  which  hitherto  he  had  derided.  This  made  no  little 
stir.  Among  the  rest  Spinoza  was  eager  for  precise  details, 
and  we  have  a  letter  from  him  dated  25th  of  March,  1667, 
in  which  he  says,  *  Your  last  letter  of  the  14th  reached  me 
safely,  but  various  causes  prevented  my  replying  at  once.  I 
spoke  to  Vossius  about  the  Helvetius  affair,  and  he  burst  out 
laughing,  wondering  how  I  could  occupy  myself  about  such 
trivialities.  But  I,  disregarding  this  contempt,  went  to  the 
goldsmith  who  had  assayed  the  gold,  and  whose  name  is 
Brechtett.  He  assured  me  that,  in  spite  of  Vossius,  the 
gold  during  the  fusion  increased  in  weight  on  some  silver 
being  thrown  into  the  crucible  ;  hence,  as  he  firmly  believes, 
this  gold  which  changes  silver  into  gold,  must  contain  some- 
thing peculiar  in  itself.  Not  he  alone,  but  divers  other 
persons  who  were  present  at  the  time,  assured  me  that  such 
was  the  case.  After  this  I  went  to  Helvetius,  who  showed 
me  the  gold  and  the  crucible  still  having  a  little  gold  attached 
to  its  inside,  and  told  me  that  he  had  strewn  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  on  the  molten  lead.     He  added  that  it 
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was  his  intention  to  publish  a  brief  history  of  the  affair. 
This  is  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  the  matter.' 

The  trick  which  imposed  upon  Helvetius  was  adroit,  and 
the  knowledge   of  chemistry  was   too   imperfect,  and  the 
nature  of  experimental  evidence  too  little   understood,  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  a  trick.     Spinoza,  like  the  others, 
seems  to  have  relied  upon  the  purely  irrelevant  testimony  of 
goldsmiths  and  bystanders ;  and  on  similar  testimony  spirit- 
rapping,  witchcraft,  and  other  delusions  have  been  credited. 
The  next,  and  perhaps  the  most  considerable,  event  to  be 
recorded  in  Spinoza's  life  is  the  publication  in  1670  of  the 
Tradatus  Theologico-PoUticus.    It  is  one  of  the  boldest  books 
ever  written;  and  it  was  written  at  a  time  when  boldness 
was  far  more  perilous  than  it  has  been  since ;  when  philo- 
sophers had  to  use  elaborate  precautions  in  advancing  even 
small  heresies,  and  their  skill  was  shown  in  insinuating  what 
they  could  not  openly  avow.     Spinoza  had  for  some  time 
resisted  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  ;  he  foresaw  the  tumult 
that  his  opinions  would  arouse.     Oldenburg  writes  to  him  in 
1662,  urging  him  to  brave  the  ignorant  mob  and  rely  on  the 
sympathy  of  the  learned  (a  pretty  reed  to  lean  on  ! ) ;  and  in 
1665  he  is  still  more  pressing.    '  What  do  you  fear  ?    Why 
hesitate  ?     Begin,  and  you  may  be  confident  of  the  applause 
of  all  real  philosophers.     I  never  wiU  believe  that  you  would 
write  anything  against  the  existence  and  providence  of  God ; 
and  provided  that  these  solid  grounds  of  religion  are  re- 
spected, it   is   easy   to   excuse   or   defend   any   philosophic 
opinions.'     Yet  Oldenburg  himself  held  very  different  lan- 
guage after  publication ;  and  proved  that  Spinoza's  hesita- 
tion was  weU  founded.     What  finally  determined  him  is  not 
known.     Most  probably  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
his  views  at  a  period  of  widespread  unrest,  a  period  rife  with 
sophisms.     Holland  was  reposing  on  the  laurels  she  had  won 
in  her  long  and  desperate  struggle  against  Spain.     Having 
freed  herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  she  might  now  have  com- 
pleted her  canals,  extended  her  commerce,  and  enjoyed  the 
amenities  of  peace,  had  not  theological  faction  disturbed  it. 
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A  land  of  political  freedom,  an  asylum  for  persecuted  free- 
thinkers, it  was  torn  by  theological  strife.  The  persecuted 
Jews  might  flock  there  from  Portugal  and  Spain ;  the  Pro- 
testants of  France  and  Belgium  found  shelter  there ;  but  on 
their  arrival  these  fugitives  witnessed  conflicts  almost  as 
savage  as  those  from  which  they  fled.  Toleration  was 
awarded  to  political  thought ;  various  religions  were  allowed 
to  erect  their  churches;  but  within  the  pale  of  the  State 
Church  there  was  the  old  strife.  What  Spinoza  wished  to 
teach  men  was  the  essential  nature  of  Eeligion,  and  the 
political  nature  of  a  church.  He  wished  to  see  a  complete 
separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  giving  to 
the  Church  a  purely  political  significance  in  outward  obser- 
vances, and  leaving  individual  conscience  free  as  to  opinions. 
The  State  has  a  right  to  determine  ceremonies  and  obser- 
vances ;  but  it  violates  every  principle  of  justice  if  it  attempts 
to  coerce  opinions  or  the  expression  of  opinions.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  men  to  continue  to  live  in  society  unless 
each  gave  up  his  right  of  action  in  deference  to  the  laws 
established  for  all.  '  The  right  of  action  on  his  individual 
judgment  ceases ;  but  the  right  of  action  only,  not  the  right 
of  reasoning  and  judging.' 

I  shall  have  to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter  of  this 
book,  which  was  everywhere  condemned,  interdicted,  and, 
above  all,  *  refuted.'  Even  free-thinkers  were  staggered; 
yet  it  found  some  energetic  admirers,  who  printed  it  under 
false  titles,  translated,  and  abridged  it,  thus  disseminating 
its  ideas.  In  England  an  abridgment  appeared  in  1720,  and 
in  1737  a  complete  translation.  What  Spinoza  thought  of 
his  '  refuters '  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
letters.*  '  The  other  day  I  saw  the  book  which  the  Utrecht 
professors  have  been  writing  against  me  hanging  in  a  book- 
seller's window,  and  from  the  little  I  had  time  to  read  of  it, 
it  seemed  not  worth  reading,  much  less  answering.  I  let  the 
book  and  its  author  alone.    Mentally  smiling,  I  thought  how 
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the  men  who   are   most  ignorant  are   always  those   most 
audaciously  ready  to  write.' 

This  Tractate  made  Spinoza's  house  the  house  of  call  for 
lion-hunters.  Foreign  ministers,  foreign  philosophers,  men 
who  admired  him,  men  who  execrated  him,  and  men  who 
were  to  '  refute  him,'  came  to  occupy  his  leisure  with  their 
talk.  He  conversed  very  freely  with  them,  sketching  all  the 
while,  often  taking  their  portraits.  Among  these  visitors  we 
shall  only  here  note  Leibnitz,  who,  although  he  plagiarised 
his  celebrated  philosophical  conception  of  the  pre-established 
harmony  from  Spinoza,  never  spoke  of  him  but  in  terms 
unworthy  of  both  these  great  intellects.  This  much  is  to  be 
said  for  Leibnitz,  however,  that  he  never  thoroughly  under- 
stood Spinoza,  and  was  shocked  at  the  results  of  the  system 
he  so  misconceived.  If  he  never  understood  the  simple 
Locke,  we  need  not  wonder  that  he  failed  to  penetrate  the 
meaning  of  Spinoza;  that  he  did  fail  is  conclusively  and 
almost  ludicrously  shown  in  the  posthumous  work  published 
by  an  admiring  disciple,t  of  which  I  shall  take  no  further 
notice.  The  plagiarism  of  the  pre-established  harmony  has 
been  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Nevertheless,  whether  Leibnitz 
understood  or  misunderstood  Spinoza,  one  would  have  been 
glad  of  some  record  of  their  meeting  and  conversation. 

The  murder  of  De  Witt  must  have  been  a  great  shock  to 
Spinoza.  It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  is  known  to 
have  lost  aU  control  over  his  emotions;  and  it  must  have 
recurred  to  him  with  solemn  feeling  when,  on  a  visit  to  the 
great  Conde,  the  report  arose  that  he  was  a  political  spy, 
and  the  populace  surrounded  the  house  where  he  lived. 
'  Fear  nothing,'  he  said  to  his  terrified  landlord ;  *  it  is  easy 
for  me  to  justify  myself.  There  are  those  who  know  the 
object  of  my  journey.  But  whatever  may  arrive,  as  soon  as 
the  mob  assembles,  I  will  go  out  and  meet  them,  even  though 
I  share  the  fate  of  De  Witt.' 

Annoyed  at  being  misunderstood  on  points  which  seemed 

t  Refutation  Inedite  de  Spinoza.    Par  Leibnitz.    Pricidie  d'un  Mhnoire  par 
M.  FoucHBB  DE  Cabeil.     Paris,  1854. 
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to  him  so  clear,  he  shrank  from  the  publication  of  his 
Ethics ;  and  accordingly  that  work  only  saw  the  light  after 
his  death.  He  was  timid  and  retiring,  ill  suited  to  the  world 
and  the  world's  ways,  especially  unsuited  for  conflict.  A 
severe  mysticism,  like  his,  was  not  for  vulgar  minds.  It 
wanted  even  the  emotion  which  could  commend  it  to 
mystical  minds.  For  the  peculiarity  about  him,  that  which 
distinguishes  him  from  all  other  thinkers,  is  that  he  was  a 
mystic  whose  mind  moved  with  geometrical  rigour  and  clear- 
ness ;  and  his  severe  rigour  of  abstraction  and  deduction  are 
as  repellent  to  the  vague  emotional  tendencies  of  the  mystical 
mind  as  the  intense  disinterestedness  and  passionlessness  of 
his  system  are  repellent  to  the  ordinary  mind. 

Let  us  glance  at  his  private  life.  Though  very  poor, 
from  his  scanty  pittance  he  had  something  to  spare  for  the 
necessities  of  others.  On  looking  over  his  papers  after  his 
death,  it  was  found  that  one  day  his  expenses  amounted  to 
three  halfpence,  for  a  soujpe  an  lait  and  a  little  butter,  with 
three  farthings  extra  for  beer ;  another  day,  gruel,  with 
butter  and  raisins,  which  cost  him  twopence  halfpenny, 
sufficed  for  his  epicurism;  and  as  his  biographer  Colerus 
says,  'Although  often  invited  to  dinner,  he  preferred  the 
scanty  meal  that  he  found  at  home  to  dining  sumptuously  at 
the  expense  of  another.'  In  company  with  a  few  neighbours, 
he  sat  at  the  chimney  comer,  smoking  his  pipe  and  talking 
to  them  of  what  they  could  understand,  not  disturbing  their 
creeds  by  any  obtrusion  of  his  own.  No  vanity  of  prosely- 
tism  made  him  trouble  the  convictions  of  those  unfitted  to 
receive  new  doctrines.  When  his  landlady,  feeling,  perhaps, 
that  the  assurance  of  so  good  and  great  a  man  was  almost 
equal  to  the  priests,  asked  him  whether  he  believed  she 
could  be  saved  by  her  religion,  which  she  knew  was  not  his, 
he  replied,  '  Your  religion  is  a  good  one ;  you  ought  not  to 
seek  another,  nor  doubt  that  yours  will  procure  salvation, 
provided  you  add  to  your  piety  the  tranquil  virtues  of 
domestic  life.'  Nor  was  this,  as  some  might  suppose,  the 
mere  evasion  of  one  who  chose  not  to  commit  himself  by 
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exposure  of  his  heretical  opinions;  it  was  a  part  of  the 
solemn  earnestness  with  which  he  looked  at  life  and  accepted 
faith.  Eead  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  Theological  Poli- 
tical Treatise,  and  see  how  he  distinguishes  between  what  is 
essential  and  what  collateral  in  religion;  how  faith  in  God 
and  love  of  God,  with  the  consequent  love  of  mankind,  are 
in  his  eyes  the  sum  of  all  religion ;  how,  even,  regarding 
religious  dogmas,  it  is  not  essential  that  they  shoidd  be  true, 
so  that  they  be  truly  believed;  and  how  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  those  who  can  give  the  best  reasons  for  their 
faith  are  truly  the  most  faithful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  live  most  according  to  justice  and  charity.  He  knew 
his  hostess  was  not  wise,  but  he  saw  that  she  was  virtuous. 

The  children  all  loved  him,  and  for  them  he  would  bring 
one  of  his  lenses  to  show  them  the  spiders  magnified.  It 
was  his  amusement  to  watch  insects.  The  sight  of  spiders 
fighting  would  make  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  with 
laughter;  a  trait  which  Dugald  Stewart  thinks  *very  de- 
cidedly indicates  a  tendency  to  insanity;'*  and  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  the  horrible  doctrines  of  Spinozism.  Hamann 
sees  in  it  only  the  sympathy  of  one  web-spinner  for  another : 
'His  taste  betrays  itself  in  a  mode  of  thought  which  only 
insects  can  thus  entangle.  Spiders  and  their  admirer  Spinoza 
naturally  take  to  the  geometric  style  of  building.' f  This  is 
only  surpassed  by  Hegel's  interpretation  of  his  consumptive 
tendency  as  in  harmony  with  his  philosophy,  in  which  all 
individuality  and  particularity  were  resolved  into  the  One 
Substance.  J 

He  had  been  a  delicate  child,  and  although  at  no  time 

*  Dtjgald  Stewart:  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Encyclo.  Brit.  Note  LL.  So 
readily  are  accusations  made  that  even  this  amiable  writer  thinks  it  probable 
that  Spinoza  learned  his  irreligious  principles  from  the  chief  school  of  Atheism, 
the  Synagogue  of  Amsterdam,  '  where  without  any  breach  of  charity  (!)  a  large 
proportion  of  the  more  opulent  class  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  belong  to  the 
Sadducees.* 

t  Hamank  :  Schriften,  i.  406. 

I  The  play  on  words  cannot  be  rendered  in  English :  *  diese  Schwindsucht  iiber- 
einstimmend  war  mit  seinem  Systeme,  in  dem  auch  alle  Besonderheit  und 
Einzelheit  in  der  Einen  Substanz  verschwindet.' 
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positively  an  invalid,  he  had  always  been  weakly.  The 
seeds  of  consumption  slowly  but  inevitably  undermined  his 
strength,  and  on  Sunday,  22nd  February,  1677,  he  was  so 
feeble  that  his  kind  host  and  hostess  left  him  reluctantly  to 
attend  divine  service.  He  feared  that  he  was  sinking.  But 
he  entreated  them  to  go  to  church  as  usual.  On  their  return 
he  talked  with  them  about  the  sermon,  and  ate  some  broth 
with  a  good  appetite.  After  dinner  they  again  went  to  ^  , 
church,  but  left  the  physician  by  his  bedside.  On  their 
return  all  was  over.  At  three  o'clock  he  had  expired  in  the 
presence  of  the  physician — who  paid  himself  by  taking  a 
silver-handled  knife  and  what  money  lay  on  the  table,  and 
departed. 

He  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
intellect,  but  not  before  he  had  thoroughly  worked  out  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  philosophy. 


§  II.  His  Doctrines. 

Although  by  its  geometrical  form  Spinoza's  system  stands 
as  it  were  apart  from  every  other  system,  a  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  the  evolution  of  philosophy  enables  us  to  recognise 
its  affiliations  with  those  that  have  preceded  it.  In  particu- 
lar we  are  aware  of  this  system  being  only  one  more  expres- 
sion of  the  irrepressible  yearning  after  unity  which  may  be 
recognised  in  all  speculation ;  it  is  one  more  effort  to  place 
Pantheism  on  a  demonstrable  basis.     Had  it  not  been  for  his 


method,  he  would  at  once  have  been  claimed  by  the  mystics. 
But  his  method  and  his  language  are  so  unlike  the  method 
and  language  of  mystics  that  his  conclusions  startle  and 
repel  the  very  minds  which  have  really  most  affinity  with 
them ;  and  this  also  in  some  degree,  because  the  unsparing 
rigour  of  his  logic  and  the  unhesitating  sincerity  with  which 
he  follows  it  bring  into  prominence  ideas  which  are  either 
overlooked  or  suppressed  by  thinkers  less  rigorous  or  less 
sincere. 

The  fervour  and  candour  of  his  beautiful  and  fearless 
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spirit  act  upon  our  minds  with  searching  and  beneficent 
effect.  His  sincerity  challenges  our  own.  We  cannot  medi- 
tate on  his  thoughts  and  remain  in  apathetic  vagueness. 
We  must  push  to  a  conclusion.  We  must  accept  his 
teaching  or  refate  it ;  and  to  refute  it,  we  must  reinvesti- 
gate the  pretensions,  not  of  his  method  only  but  of  Meta- 
physical Method  itself.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  merits 
the  epithet  of  '  all-shattering.'  A  serious  study  of  the 
Ethics  may  thus  be  a  drastic  purge  clearing  the  mind  of  all 
the  humours  and  vapours  of  Ontology.  It  was  this  to  me. 
I  never  hoped  to  find  terra  firma  in  the  boundless  marsh  of 
metaphysics  after  I  had  clearly  seen  the  reasons  which  re- 
jected Spinozism. 

An  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  exhibit  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  doctrine.  I  cannot  pretend,  in  reasonable 
limits,  to  anything  like  an  exhaustive  treatment,  but  only  to 
furnish  as  it  were  an  introduction.  And  before  doincr  even 
this,  it  will  be  requisite  to  glance  at  the  work  by  which 
Spinoza  is  more  generally  known,  the  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus,  and  to  indicate  its  relation  to  modem  Eationalism 
which  it  has  profoundly  affected.  While  the  Ethics  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  penetrated  deeply  into  German  Philo- 
sophy, the  Tractatus  may  be  almost  considered  as  the  parent 
of  German  Eationalism.  The  various  schools  of  criticism,  as 
is  well  known,  bring  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  prin- 
ciples which  greatly  alter  the  significance  of  many  doctrinal 
points.  1.  The  stricter  interpretation  of  the  text,  initiated 
by  Emesti,  Michaelis,  and  Semler,  who  sought  by  the  appli- 
cation of  philological  canons  to  ascertain  the  meaning  which 
the  biblical  writers  attached  to  their  words,  and  sought  thus 
to  clear  away  the  incrustation  of  successive  depositions  of 
opinion  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  gradually  hidden  the 
original  significance.  2.  The  rationalistic  interpretation  of 
Eichhom  and  Paulus,  who  explained  the  miraculous  narra- 
tives as  the  naive,  or  superstitious,  investiture  given  by  the 
Hebrew  mind  to  real  historical  events,  which  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  nature,  and  only  seemed  miraculous 
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because  not  understood.  3.  The  moral  interpretation  of  the 
Kantists,  who  sought  to  disengage  from  the  mixed  contents 
of  the  Scriptures  the  moral  element  which  approves  itself  to 
reason.  4.  The  acute  application  to  the  Old  Testament  of 
historical  criticism,  by  which  De  Wette  and  others  have 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  com- 
pilation of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  that  the  subsequent 
historical  books  are  unreliable.  5.  The  mythical  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  a  result  of  modem  research  into  the  character 
of  early  national  records  and  mythologies. 

These  five  methods  of  interpretation  are  all  more  or  less 
anticipated  in  the  critical  observations  and  rules  of  interpre- 
tation embodied  in  Spinoza's  treatise.  Wiser  than  the 
majority  of  critics  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  profited  by 
the  labours  of  a  century  of  research,  Spinoza  saw  clearly  that 
the  influences  which  determined  so  complex  a  result  as  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  must  themselves  be  complex,  and  there- 
fore to  attempt  an  explanation  of  these  writings  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  single  tendency  must  issue  in  failure.  In  the 
second,  third,  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  Tractatus,  the 
rationalistic,  philological,  and  moral  methods  will  be  recog- 
nised at  once ;  and  in  the  sixth  chapter  the  general  unreli- 
ability of  historical  documents  and  the  mythical  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  are  clearly  enunciated.  There  is  room  for 
doubt  indeed  as  to  the  nature  of  Spinoza's  own  view  of  the 
Scriptures :  two  opinions  seem  to  be  expressed  in  different 
passages :  one  which  regards  the  Scriptures  as  containing 
an  exceptional  revelation,  differing  not  only  in  degree  but  in 
kind  from  all  other  revelations  (he  speaks  of  the  prophets 
other  nations  have  possessed),  and  consequently,  although  to 
be  interpreted  by  reason,  having  a  higher  source  than  reason ; 
the  other  opinion,  which  regards  the  Scriptures  as  exceptional 
only  in  so  far  as  they  contain  a  deeper  wisdom  and  a  higher 
morality,  in  this  sense  also  a  revelation,  but  one  differing  in 
degree,  not  in  kind,  from  other  revelations.  Had  Spinoza's 
purpose  been  theological,  he  would  doubtless  have  avoided 
any  such  ambicruity  ;  but  his  purpose  was  practical ;  he  dealt 
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with  the  religion  which  he  found  established,  and  tried  to 
make  those  who  followed  it  follow  it  according  to  reason. 
The  treatise  was  theological  only  in  a  subordinate  degree ;  it 
was  theologico-political — the  object  was  political.  He  did  not 
want  to  settle  points  of  theological  controversy,  he  wanted  to 
inculcate  principles  of  liberty  and  toleration.  Read  his  ex- 
position of  the  real  Catholic  faith,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  and  his  theological  position  will  be  quite 
clear. 

Another  apparent  anticipation  of  modem  views  is  seen  in 
those  passages  in  which  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  higher 
manifestation  of  the  Divinity  than  any  other  member  of  the 
human  race — as  the  actual  representative  of  Ideal  Humanity."^ 
I  say  apparent  anticipation,  for  his  words  are  susceptible 
of  another  interpretation,  and  it  is  also  possible  to  under- 
stand them  as  having  been  uttered  from  a  point  of  view  lying 
between  his  actual  opinion  and  the  opinion  he  is  controverting 
as  an  accommodation  to  the  conviction  of  his  readers.  We 
have,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Oldenburg  f  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  his  meaning.  Oldenburg  told  him  that  people  said 
he  concealed  his  real  opinion  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world  and  sole  Mediator  for  men,  as  also  about 
the  incarnation ;  upon  these  points  Oldenburg  begs  him  to 
open  his  soul  frankly.  Spinoza  replies  in  this  language : 
*  To  show  you  undisguisedly  my  opinion  on  that  point,  I 
answer  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  know  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh ;  but  it  is  very  different  when  we  speak 
of  that  Son  of  God,  that  is  to  say  that  Eternal  Wisdom 
manifested  in  aU  things,  and  yet  more  fully  manifested  in 
the  human  soul,  and  far  above  aU  in  Jesus  Christ.  For 
without  this  no  one  can  attain  the  state  of  beatitude,  since 
it  alone  teaches  us  what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  what  is 
good  and  what  is  bad.  And  because  this  Wisdom,  as  I  have 
said,  was  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ  in  the  fuUest  way  there- 
fore his  disciples,  to  whom  it  was  revealed  by  him,  could 
preach  it,  and  they  showed  that  they  could  glory  in  being 

*  See  especially  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  f  Epist.  xxi. 
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filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  more  than  other  men  were. 
For  the  rest,  when  certain  churches  add  that  God  himself 
assumed  human  nature,  I  have  expressly  warned  the  reader 
that  I  do  not  understand  what  is  said;  indeed  to  speak 
freely,  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  they  said  that  a  circle 
had  put  on  the  nature  of  a  square.' 

This  opinion  is  one  which  coincides  with  the  cardinal 
position  in  Schleiermacher's  system;  and  with  this,  and 
other  passages  before  us  in  which  a  divine  mission  is  attri- 
buted to  Moses,  we  need  not  wonder  if  Schleiermacher  and 
Herder  in  perfect  sincerity  claimed  Spinoza  as  a  Christian, 
since  in  their  sense  of  the  word  Christianity  was  as  compatible 
with  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  as  it  has  been  with  other 
modifications  of  Pantheism.  The  English  theologian  will 
probably  deny  the  compatibility  of  Christianity  with  any 
form  of  Pantheism;  for  on  a  rigorous  interpretation  of 
Christian  theism  the  two  are  irreconcilable :  but  in  Germany 
this  difficulty  is  seldom  felt,  and  Spinoza's  teaching  is  ac- 
cepted by  sincere  Christians. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  the  Tractatus  which  may 
arrest  us  for  a  moment.  It  is  but  three  lines  in  the  ninth 
chapter  where  he  speaks  of 'the  Kabbalists,  whom  he  desig- 
nates as  '  charlatans,'  adding  that  their  folly  surpasses 
description.  Spinoza,  we  are  frequently  told,  '  borrowed  his 
system  from  the  Kahhala ; '  at  other  times  we  hear  that  he 
*  did  nothing  but  modify  the  system  of  Descartes.'  Such 
accusations  are  singularly  rash,  and  spring  as  often  from  a 
secret  desire  to  depreciate  a  great  man  as  from  the  levity  of 
ignorance.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Kahhala ;  nor  indeed  are  the  most  of  those  who  prefer  the 
charge ;  but  if  the  Kahhala  contain  Spinoza's  doctrine,  why 
have  not  others  besides  Spinoza  rescued  it  ?  All  Europe  vene- 
rates Spinoza ;  who  now  studies  the  Kahhala  ?  In  truths  the 
charge  of  borrowing  is  frivolous ;  some  resemblance  there 
may  be,  must  be,  between  ideas  in  the  Kahhala  and  ideas  in 
the  Ethics ;  a  system  of  philosophy  does  not  stand  alone,  cut 
sheer  off  from  all  connection  with  the  ideas  of  other  systems ; 
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the  same  law  of  organic  conformity  which  makes  the  whole 
zoological  series  one,  without  preventing  the  independent 
individuality  of  each  animal,  holds  good  in  the  world  of 
thought.  We  may  inquire  what  resemblances  exist,  without 
seeking  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  organic  independence. 
Yet  this  is  constantly  attempted.  First  men  deny  that  a 
doctrine  is  true,  and  next  they  deny  that  it  is  new.  They 
seem  to  fancy  that  truth  can  be  waved  aside  by  exclaiming : 
'  Ah  !  that  is  borrowed  from  Aristotle ;  or  that  is  what  Bacon 
has  said.'  If  Aristotle  and  Bacon  did  say  it,  so  much  the 
better ;  the  truth  which  no  one  has  had  a  glimmering  of  before 
us  will  rarely  be  repeated  after  us.  Spinoza  profited  by  the  • 
wisdom  of  his  age,  and  thought  the  thoughts  which  others 
unknown  to  him  had  also  woven  into  systems ;  but  if  ever 
there  was  an  original  and  independent  thinker  Spinoza  was 
that  thinker. 

The  study  of  the  Tradatus  requires  no  peculiar  preparation. 
The  book  is  not  attractively  written,  but  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. It  is  otherwise  with  the  Ethics  y  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  language  and  the  mathematical  rigour  of  the 
composition  only  serve  to  make  any  initial  misconception 
more  misleading.  Spinoza  uses  words  in  senses  which  he 
carefully  defines,  but  he  uses  words  which  are  generally 
interpreted  in  senses  removed  from  those  he  assigns  to  them ; 
and  consequently  a  reader  not  duly  warned  is  apt  to  dis- 
regard the  definition,  and  to  read  Spinoza  as  he  reads  an 
ordinary  writer.  This  mistake  is  almost  inevitable  on  the 
part  of  those  who  get  his  doctrine  at  second  hand.  For 
example,  they  meet  with  the  familiar  word  Substance,  which 
in  their  service  generally  connotes  ideas  carefully  separated 
from  the  idea  of  God ;  and  this  word  they  find  chosen  bj 
Spinoza  to  designate  God.  In  spit«  of  definitions,  in  spite 
of  etymological  and  philosophical  justifications,  in  spite  of 
an  admission  that  the  mhstans,  or  underlying  reality  and 
ever  living  existence,  must  indeed  be  God,  the  old  connota- 
tions exercise  an  intolerable  tyranny,  and  the  coercion  of 
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words  over  thoughts  is  such  that  most  men  find  it  impossible, 
and  all  men  find  it  difficult,  to  dissociate  the  idea  of  Substance 
from  those  suggestions  of  transitory  and  ignoble  phenomena 
which  the  word  commonly  connotes.  Hence  when  Spinoza 
says  that  God  is  the  only  Substance,  he  seems  to  be  affirming 
the  crudest  atheism.  Had  he  used  Greek  instead  of  Latin, 
and  called  the  substance  Noumenon,  this  association  would 
have  been  escaped.  Whenever  you  meet  with  the  word 
Substance  in  his  teaching,  substitute  for  it  the  phrase 
*  ground  of  existence,'  and  you  wiU  remove  a  diffracting 
medium  which  greatly  obscures  the  meaning.  God  is  exist- 
ence. He  alone  truly  exists.  Whatever  else  may  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  exists  in  and  through  him ;  it  is  a  mani- 
festation of  his  being.  This  also  is  the  language  of  St.  Paul, 
which  is  chosen  by  Spinoza  as  his  epigraph.  '  In  Him  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.'  Is  it  not  curious  to  note 
how  slight  a  verbal  change  will  dispel  the  common  charge  of 
atheism,  and  show  that  in  denying  the  reality  of  the  transi- 
tory world  Spinoza  affirmed  the  reality  of  God  as  the  one 
fountain  of  all  life. 

A  second  ambiguity  lies  in  the  fourth  axiom  :  '  the  know- 
ledge of  an  effect  depends  on,  and  implies,  the  knowledge  of 
its  cause.'  Interpreted  in  the  ordinary  sense,  this  axiom  is 
absurd ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  so  interpreting  it  was  justified  in 
qualifying  it  as  grounded  on  a  fallacy.  *  The  relation  be- 
tween cause  and  effect,'  he  said,  ^  is  surely  something  per- 
fectly different  from  our  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or 
indeed  from  our  having  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all.'  But 
the  fallacy  does  not  lie  there.  The  axiom  does  not  affirm 
that  men  are  incapable  of  recognising  a  sequence  while 
ignorant  of  an  antecedent ;  as  if  a  man  receiving  a  blow  in 
the  dark  could  not  recognise  the  pain  (effect  of  the  blow) 
until  he  had  recognised  the  striker :  it  means  that  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  effect  implies  a  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  cause,  for  an  effect 
is  a  cause  realised ;  and  '  things  which  have  nothing  in 
common  cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  i.  e. 
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the  conception  of  one  does  not  inyolve  the  conception  of  the 
other.'  Thus  if  an  eflPect  be  different  from  its  cause  its  con- 
ception does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the  cause,  but  if  it 
be  the  same  as  the  cause,  then  the  conception  of  the  one 
involves  that  of  the  other,  ergo  the  more  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  the  one  the  more  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
other.  Spinoza  is  rigorously  consistent.  We  may  object,  in 
limine,  to  his  assumption  that  we  can  know  anything  what- 
ever of  cause,  beyond  the  fact  of  an  antecedent  group  of 
conditions,  and  of  effect,  beyond  the  fact  of  a  consequent 
group  of  conditions ;  but,  granting  his  postulate,  we  must 
accept  his  conclusions ;  and  very  important  conclusions  are 
drawn  by  him  from  this  conception  of  cause. 

With  these  indications  of  the  necessity  of  carefully  ascer- 
taining the  sense  in  which  he  uses  terms,  let  us  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  relative  position  of  his  system  among 
systems. 

The  relation  of  the  Finite  to  the  Infinite,  the  creation  to 
the  Creator,  has  been  an  eternal  problem  of  ontological 
research  ;  a  problem  which  no  man  has  solved ;  and  no  man 
can  be  blamed  if  he  find  it  insoluble.  Three  answers  have  been 
given  at  various  epochs ;  and  only  three  seem  possible.  Every 
system  is  an  acceptance  of  one  of  these  answers,  under  modi- 
fications more  or  less  pronounced. 

First  Answer :  There  are  two  coeternal  principles :  Mind  and 
Matter. 

Second  Answer:  There  is  but  one  eternal  principle,  the 
source  and  reality  of  all  existence.  This  principle  is  some- 
times conceived  as  Mind,  material  phenomena  being  thoughts 
— objects  in  representation,  not  objects  of  representation ;  and 
sometimes  as  Matter,  mental  phenomena  being  cerebral 
activities. 

Third  Answer:  There  is  but  one  eternal  principle,  the 
source  of  all  existence,  but  not  its  reality ;  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  but  apart  from  it. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  third  answer  is  its  evasion  of  the 
primal  difficulty— creation — which  is  thus  postulated  as  a 


pure  act  of  power  working  upon  no  material  whatever.  God 
is  not  conceived  as  fashioning  the  universe  out  of  existing 
elements  :  this  is  the  old  Grecian  hypothesis  of  a  prime 
mover.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  he  supposed  to  have 
drawn  the  material  from  himself:  this  is  the  emanation 
hypothesis ;  it  identifies  the  universe  with  God ;  which  is 
pantheistic.  God  is  conceived  as  distinct  from  the  universe 
both  in  power  and  in  essence ;  and  the  mystery  of  creation 
is  cleared  up  in  the  light  of  omnipotence.  A  fiat  goes 
forth ;  the  universe  is  realised.  The  creative  Will  con- 
denses Nothing  into  Matter.  The  pagans  said,  ex  nihilo 
nihil.  The  Christian  Fathers  altered  it  to  ex  nihilo  omniay 
and  dismissed  the  difficulty  with  a  reference  to  omnipotence. 
They  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  logical  contradiction.  They 
acknowledged  it  to  be  untenable  by  reason.  It  was  not 
meant  for  reason.  Eeason  was  incompetent  to  solve  such 
problems. 

Which  of  these  three  answers  satisfied  Spinoza  ?  The  un- 
prepared reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was 
the  third,  or  Christian,  answer  to  which  he  most  nearly 
approximated,  although  he  modified  it  in  a  way  which 
rendered  it  execrable  to  Christian  theology.  He  was  uneasy 
under  the  logical  contradiction.  He  was  not  the  man  to  say, 
credo  quia  ahsurdum,  smd  to  flout  human  reason  by  opposing 
its  plain  requirements.  Creation  out  of  nothing  was  untenable, 
and  he  would  not  pretend  to  hold  it.  Nevertheless  he  saw 
other  difficulties  in  the  other  answers.  The  first  separated 
God  from  the  universe  without  furnishing  a  plausible  inter- 
pretation of  the  process  by  which  two  coeternal  principles 
came  into  imion,  or  indeed  how  one  could  act  upon  the  other. 
The  second  answer  was  equally  at  fault.  As  Idealism  it 
ignored  the  reality  of  Matter  ;  as  Materialism  it  ignored  the 
reality  of  Mind :  two  primal  realities  not  to  be  discarded. 
The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  one  was  the  same  as  the 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  other ;  yet  one  could  not  be 
resolved  into  the  other.  To  disregard  either  was  to  violate 
first  principles.     Both    must  be   grasped   in   an   energetic 
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synthesis.  That  synthesis  is  God  :  the  one  principle  having 
Thought  and  Extension  as  two  eternal  and  infinite  attributes, 
constituting  its  essence.  Thus,  given  the  one  supreme  prin- 
ciple, Existence,  we  see  its  necessary  duplicate  manifestation, 
as  Mmd,  under  one  aspect,  and  under  the  other  as  Matter. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  creation.  This  is  the  explanation  of 
the  difficulty.  Creation  is  not  the  calling  into  existence  of 
that  which  had  no  being  out  of  that  which  has  no  being  ;  nor 
is  it  the  refashioning  of  elements  which  have  independent 
being ;  it  is  the  outflowing  of  primal  energy,  the  activity 
necessary  to  a  self-caused  and  self- causing  existence.  This 
universe  considered  as  a  moment  in  the  universal  life  is  truly 
a  creation.  From  God  it  came,  and  in  God  it  exists,  not  in 
alien  difference,  but  in  vital  unity.  From  God  all  flows  out, 
and  to  him  all  returns.  Everything  is  a  form  of  that  which 
ever  is.  God  is,  and  is  not,  Nature ;  identical,  but  not  the 
same  ;  he  is  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  nature  than  the 
fountain  with  the  rivulet,  eternity  with  time.  God  is  natura 
naturans,  Nature  is  natura  naturata.  The  one  is  the  energy, 
the  other  the  act. 

A  similar  line  of  argument  solves  the  problem  of  the  union 
of  Soul  with  Body.  By  one  school  these  words  are  taken  as 
representatives  of  two  distinct  essences,  irreconcilable  in 
their  nature,  yet  mysteriously  accordant  in  their  existence. 
By  another  school  the  two  are  resolved  into  one,  either  as 
Idealism,  denying  substantive  reality  to  Body,  which  is  ad- 
mitted only  as  an  act  of  Thought ;  or  as  Materialism,  denying 
substantive  reality  to  Mind,  which  is  admitted  only  as  one  of 
the  phenomena  of  body.  Spinoza  affirms  the  equal  reality  of 
both,  and  their  distinction  in  a  higher  synthesis.  They  are 
not  substances  at  all,  but  the  two  correlated  attributes  which 
constitute  the  essence  of  substance.  Man  is  but  a  mode  of  the 
Divine  Existence :  his  mind  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Flame ;  his 
body  a  mode  of  the  Infinite  Extension. 

One  more  remark  is  needful  as  a  preparation  to  the  study 
of  this  system.  The  aim  of  philosophy  is  doubtless  the 
solution  of  problems,  but   it  is  also  the   working  out  of 
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theorems :  the  problem,  when  solved,  furnishes  a  means  of 
regulating  life  :  Ontology  is  the  introduction  to  Ethics.  Life 
is  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  soul  may  achieve  the  highest 
good ;  and  what  is  that  but  the  love  of  God  ?  This  love  must 
be  founded  upon  knowledge ;  perfect  knowledge  bringing 
perfect  love.  And  what  is  perfect  knowledge  ?  The  harmony 
of  our  thoughts  with  the  divine  order.  We  may  indeed  love 
God  without  knowing  him  clearly ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
have  clear  knowledge  without  perfect  love ;  and  clear  know- 
ledge is  only  to  be  gained  through  a  method  which  discloses 
the  divine  order.  Error  and  doubt  arise  from  disorder,  not 
from  native  incompetence.  Truth  is  the  harmony  between 
the  order  of  ideas  and  the  order  of  things.  Let  a  man  begin 
where  he  ought  to  begin,  and  proceed  in  rigorous  deduction 
unfolding  each  successive  consequence,  never  letting  drop  a 
sinffle  link  in  the  chain  which  unites  things,  and  he  will 
never  doubt,  for  then  all  his  ideas  will  be  clear  and  distinct, 
and  their  order  will  be  the  order  of  things.^  .  .  .  Ordo  et 
connexio  idearum  idem  est  ac  ordo  et  connexio  rerum.t 

There  are  two  methods  of  investigation :  the  vulgar  and 
the  scientific.  The  one  starts  from  principles  which  have 
been  accepted  without  examination,  which  are  not  therefore 
clearly  understood.  The  other  starts  from  principles  clearly 
defined  and  accurately  known.  It  is  the  latter  only  which 
can  lead  to  true  knowledge.  Its  t^-pe  is  mathematics.  It 
comprehends  every  object  because  it  understands  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  object.  Nothing  arises  except  as  the 
necessary  sequence  of  what  preceded  it,  and  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  nature  of  things.  To  understand  any  object, 
therefore,  we  must  understand  its  connections.  And  these 
are  displayed  after  the  mathematical  method. 

Thus  is  the  form  chosen  by  Spinoza  justified  by  his  prin^ 
ciples.  It  is  a  form,  as  I  said,  extremely  unlike  that  of  all 
other  mystical  philosophies,  and  by  no  means  attractive  to 
the   ordinary  mind.     But   it   is    eminently   consistent.     It 

*  Spinoza:  Be  intellect.  Emend,  ii.  37. 
t  Ethica,  ii.  prop.  vii. 
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developes  the  order  of  the  universe  from  a  few  definitions 
and  axioms.     These  may  be  given  here : — 

*  DEFINITIONS. 

I.  By  a  thing  which  is  its  own  Cause  I  understand  a 
thing  the  essence  of  which  involves  existence ;  or 
the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  considered  as 
existent. 

n.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  limited  {terminari 
potest)  by  another  thing  of  the  same  nature,  e.g. 
body  is  said  to  be  finite  because  it  can  always  be 
conceived  as  larger.  So  thought  is  limited  by  other 
thoughts.  But  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor 
thought  limit  body. 

in.  By  Substance  I  understand  that  which  exists  in  itself, 
and  is  conceived  per  se :  in  other  words,  the  con- 
cepflon  of  which  does  not  require  the  conception  of 
anything  else  antecedent  to  it. 

IV.  By  Attribute  I  understand  that  which  the  mind 
perceives  as  constituting  the  very  essence  of  Sub- 
stance. 
V.  By  Modes  I  understand  the  accidents  {affediones)  of 
Substance ;  or  that  which  is  in  something  else, 
through  which  also  it  is  conceived. 

YI.  By  God  I  understand  the  Being  absolutely  infinite, 
i.  e.  the  Substance  consisting  of  infinite  Attributes, 
each  of  which  expresses  an  infinite  and  eternal 
essence. 

Explanation  :  I  say  absolutely  infinite,  but  not  infinite  sua 
genere ;  for  to  whatever  is  infinite  only  mo  genere, 
we  can  deny  infinite  Attributes ;  but  that  which  is 
absolutely  infinite  includes  in  its  essence  everything 
which  implies  essence,  and  involves  no  negation. 
yn.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists  by  the  sole 
necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  deter- 
mined to  action.  But  that  thing  is  ilecessary,  or 
rather  constrained,   which   owes   its   existence   to 
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another,  and  acts  according  to  certain  and  deter- 
minate causes. 
Vin.  By  Eternity  I  understand  Existence  itself,  in  as  far 
as  it  is  conceived  necessarily  to  foUow  from  the  sole 
definition  of  an  eternal  thing. 
These  are  the  Definitions :  they  need  not  long  be  dwelt 
on,  although  frequently  referred  to  by  him ;  above  aU,  no 
objection  ought  to  be  raised  against  them,  as  unusual,  for 
they  are  the  meanings  of  various  terms  in  constant  use  with 
Spinoza,  and  he  has  a  right  to  use  them  as  he  pleases,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  afterwards  depart  from  this  use,  which  he 
is  careful  not  to  do.     We  now  come  to  the  seven 

AXIOMS. 

1.  Everything  which  is  is  in  itself,  or  in  some   other 

thing. 
II.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  through  another  {per 

aliud)  must  be  conceived  through  itself  {per  se), 
III.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily 
follows ;  and  vice  versa,  if  no  determinate  cause  be 
given,  no  effect  can  foUow. 
lY.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge 

of  the  cause,  and  implies  it. 
V.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
camiot  be  understood  by  means  of  each  other,  i.  e. 
the  conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  con- 
ception of  the  other. 
YI.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  object  {idea  vera  debet 

cum  mo  ideato  convenire). 
YH.  Y^atever  can  be  clearly  conceived  as  non-existent, 
does  not,  in  its  essence,  involve  existence. 
To  these  succeed  the  propositions,  of  which  only  the  first 
eight  need  be  given  here :— 

Prop.  I.     Substance  is  prior  in  nature  to  its  accidents. 
Demonstration.     Per  Definitions  3  and  5. 
Peop.  n.    Two  Substances,  having  different  Attributes,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  each  other. 
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Demonst,  This  follows  from  Def.  3 ;  for  each  Substance  mnst 
be  conceived  in  itself  and  through  itself;  in  other  words, 
the  conception  of  one  does  not  involve  the  conception  of 
the  other. 

Prop.  III.  Of  things  which  have  nothing  in  common,  one 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 

Demonst,  If  they  have  nothing  in  common  then  (per  Axiom 
6)  they  cannot  be  conceived  by  means  of  each  other ; 
ergo  (per  Axiom  4)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  IY.  Two  or  more  distinct  things  are  distinguished 
among  themselves  either  through  the  diversity  of  their 
Attributes  or  through  the  diversity  of  their  Modes. 

Demonst.  Everything  which  is  is  in  itself  or  in  some  other 
thing  (per  Axiom  1),  that  is  (per  Def.  3  and  5),  there  is 
nothing  out  of  ourselves  {extra  intellectum)  but  Substance 
and  its  Modes.  There  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves 
whereby  things  can  be  distinguished  amongst  one 
another,  except  Substances,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing, 
per  Def.  4)  their  Attributes  and  Modes. 

Prop.  Y.  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
Substances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute. 

Demonst.  If  there  are  many  different  Substances,  they  must 
be  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  their  Attributes  or 
of  their  Modes  (per  Prop.  4).  K  only  by  the  diversity 
of  their  Attributes,  it  is  thereby  conceded  that  there  is 
nevertheless  only  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attributes ; 
but  if  by  the  diversity  of  their  Modes  it  follows  that 
Substance  being  prior  in  nature  to  its  modes,  it  must 
be  considered  independently  of  them  ;  that  is  (per  Def. 
3  and  6),  cannot  be  conceived  as  distinguished  from 
another;  that  is  (per  Prop.  4),  there  cannot  be  many 
Substances,  but  only  one  Substance.     Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  YI.  One  Substance  cannot  be  created  by  another 
Substance. 

Demonst,    There  cannot  be  two  Substances  with  the  same 


; 


Attributes  (per  Prop.  5) ;  i.e.  (per  Prop.  2)  having  any- 
thing in  common  with  each  other ;  and  therefore  (per 
Prop.  3)  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 

Corollary,  Hence  it  follows  that  Substance  cannot  be  created 
by  anything  else.  For  there  is  nothing  in  existence 
except  Substance  and  its  Modes  (per  Axiom  1,  and  Def. 
3  and  5) ;  now  this  Substance,  not  being  created  by 
another,  is  self-caused. 

Corollary  2.  This  proposition  is  more  easily  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  absurdity  of  its  contradiction ; — for  if 
Substance  can  be  created  by  anything  else,  the  con- 
ception of  it  would  depend  on  the  conception  of  the 
cause  (per  Axiom  4),  and  hence  (per  Def.  3)  it  would 
not  be  Substance. 

Prop.  YII.     It  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist. 

Demonst,  Substance  cannot  be  created  by  anything  else 
(per  CoroU.  Prop.  6),  and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  itself; 
i.e.  (per  Def.  1)  its  essence  necessarily  involves  exist- 
ence ;  or  it  pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Prop.  YIII.    All  Substance  is  necessarily  infinite. 

Demonst,    There  exists  but  one  Substance  of  the  same  Attri- 

« 

bute ;  and  it  must  either  exist  as  infinite  or  as  finite.  But 
not  as  finite,  for  (per  Def.  2)  as  finite  it  must  be  limited 
by  another  Substance  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  that 
case  there  would  be  two  Substances  of  the  same  Attri- 
bute, which  (per  Prop.  5)  is  absurd.     Substance  there- 
fore is  infinite.     Q.  E.  D. 
Scholium, — I  do  not  doubt  that  to  all  who  judge  confusedly 
of  things,  and  are  not  wont  to  inquire  into  first  causes,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  understand  the  demonstration  of  Prop.  7, 
because   they   do  not   sufficiently  distinguish  between  the 
modifications  of  Substance   and   Substance   itself,  and   are 
ignorant   of   the   manner    in    which   things   are   produced. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  seeing  natural  things  have  a  com- 
mencement, they  attribute  a  commencement  to  Substances ; 
for  he  who  knows  not  the  true  causes  of  things  confounds 
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all  things,  and  sees  no  reason  why  trees  should  not  talk  like 
men ;  or  why  men  should  not  be  formed  from  stones  as  well 
as  from  seeds  ;  or  why  all  forms  cannot  be  changed  into  all 
other  forms.     So,  also,  those  who  confound  the  divine  nature 
with  the   human   naturally   attribute   human   affections   to 
God,  especially  as  they  are  ignorant  how  these  affections  are 
produced  in  the  mind.     But  if  men  attended  to  the  nature 
of  Substance,  they  would  not  in  the  least  doubt  the  truth  of 
Prop.  7  ;  nay,  this  proposition  would  be  an  axiom  to  all,  and 
would  be  numbered  among  common  notions.     For  by  Sub- 
stance they  would  understand  that  which  exists  in  itself, 
and  is  conceived  through  itself;  i.e.  the  knowledge  of  which 
does  not  require  the  knowledge  of  anything  antecedent  to  it. 
But  by  modification  they  would  understand  that  which  is  in 
another  thing,  the  conception  of  which  is  formed  through 
the  conception  of  the  thing  in  which  it  is,  or  to  which  it 
belongs  :  we  can  therefore  have  correct  ideas  of  non-existent 
modifications,  because,  although  out  of  the    understanding 
they  have  no  reality,  yet  their  essence  is  so  comprehended  in 
that  of  another  that  they  can  be  conceived  through  this 
other.     The  truth  of  Substance  (out  of  the  understanding) 
lies  nowhere  but  in  itself,  because  it  is  conceived  per  se.     K 
therefore  anyone  says  that  he  has  a  distinct  and  clear  idea 
of  Substance,  and  yet  doubts  whether  such  a  Substance  exist, 
this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  has  a  true  idea,  and  never- 
theless doubts  whether  it  be  not  false  (as  a  little  attention 
sufficiently  manifests) ;  or,  if  any  man  affirms  Substance  to 
be  created,  he  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  a  true  idea  has 
become  false;   than  which  nothing  can  be  more   absurd. 
Hence  it  is  necessarily  confessed  that  the  existence  of  Sub- 
stance, as  well  as  its  essence,  is  an  eternal  truth.   And  hence 
we  must  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  Substance  possessing 
the  same  Attribute ;  a  position  which  requires  here  a  fuUer 
development.     I  note  therefore — 

1.  That  the  correct  definition  of  a  thing  includes  and 
expresses  nothing  but  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined.  Prom 
which  it  follows — 
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2.  That  no  definition  includes  or  expresses  a  distinct 
number  of  individuals,  because  it  expresses  nothing  but  the 
nature  of  the  thing  defined ;  e.  g.  the  definition  of  a  triangle 
expresses  no  more  than  the  nature  of  a  triangle,  and  not  any 
fixed  number  of  triangles. 

3.  There  must  necessarily  be  a  distinct  cause  for  the 
existence  of  every  existing  thing. 

4.  This  cause,  by  reason  of  which  anything  exists,  must 
be  either  contained  in  the  nature  and  definition  of  the 
existing  thmg  (viz.  that  it  pertains  to  its  nature  to  exist) 
or  else  must  lie  beyond  it — must  be  something  different 
from  it. 

From  these  positions  it  follows  that,  if  a  certain  number  of 
individuals  exist,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  cause  why  that 
number  exists,  and  not  a  larger  or  smaller  number :  e.  g.  if 
in  the  world  twenty  men  exist  (whom,  for  greater  perspicuity,  I 
suppose  to  exist  at  once,  no  more  having  previously  existed), 
it  will  not  be  sufficient,  in  order  to  show  the  reason  why 
twenty  men  exist,  to  point  to  human  nature  as  the  cause, 
but  it  will  further  be  necessary  to  show  why  only  twenty 
men  exist,  since  (per  note  3)  there  must  be  a  cause  for  the 
existence  of  everything.  This  cause  however  (per  notes  2 
and  3)  cannot  be  contained  in  human  nature  itself;  for 
the  true  definition  of  man  does  not  involve  the  number 
twenty.  Hence  (per  note  4)  the  cause  why  twenty  men 
exist,  and  why  each  individual  exists,  must  lie  beyond  each 
of  them;  and  therefore  must  we  absolutely  conclude  that 
everything,  the  nature  of  which  admits  of  many  individuals, 
must  necessarily  have  an  external  cause.  As  therefore  it 
pertains  to  the  nature  of  Substance  to  exist  so  must  its 
definition  include  a  necessary  existence,  and  consequently 
from  its  sole  definition  we  must  conclude  its  existence.  But 
as  from  its  definition,  as  already  shown  in  notes  2  and  3,  it 
is  not  possible  to  conclude  the  existence  of  many  Substances 
ergo  it  necessarily  follows  that  only  one  Substance  of  the 
same  nature  can  exist.' 

In  this   style   of  unimpassioned  deduction   he   proceeds, 
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adding  link  to  link  in  the  chain  of  demonstration,  evolving 
a  system  of  Theology,  Psychology,  and  Ethics,  which  alter- 
nately impresses  the  reader  with  its  symmetry  and  sublimity, 
and  distresses  him  with   its   pitiless   destruction  of  long- 
cherished  beliefs,  now  rousing  his  enthusiasm  for  its  lofty 
disinterestedness,  now  repelling  him  by  its  disregard  of  his 
personality  and  his  hopes.     God  is  the  ever-present  reality  ; 
man  but  a  foam-bubble  reflecting  the  transitory  gleams  of  a 
diviner  light.     Love  and  resignation  are  the  guiding  ideas ; 
and  yet  they  lead  to  conclusions  which  alarm  the  reader. 
Unable  to  see  where  the  defect  in  the  argument  lies,  he  is 
irritated  at  the  pedantic  rigour  which  forces  his  reluctant 
assent.     No  wonder  if  he   braad   Spinoza   as   an   atheist, 
who  sweeps  away  the  only  firm  support  of  morality— a  re- 
sponsible personality.      JSTo  wonder   if  he   reject  a  system 
which  resolves   his   personality  into  a  mere   mode   of  the 
Infinite ;  which  dissolves  in  the  acid  of  causality  every  shred 
of  organic  independence ;  which  makes  liberty  impossible, 
and,  depriving  even  God  of  understanding  and  will,  sweeps 
the  world  clear  of  aU  purpose,  good  or  evil.     This  is  not  the 
conception  of  God,  or  of  the  world,  which  he  finds  tolerable. 
He  rises  angrHy  against  the  conception  of  a  world  of  un- 
alterable sequences,  where  everything  is  determined  by  con- 
ditions, nothing  by  purposes :  a  system  of  results,  not  of  aims. 
He  is  impatient  of  the  logic  which  proves  that  phenomena 
are  not  brought  about  by  a  conscious  intention,  but  are  the 
simple  sequences  of  God's  nature. 

He  is  caUed  upon  to  renounce  his  own  conception  of  a 
sublime  Fatherhood,  an  Infinite  Personality— greater  than 
man  by  all  the  incommensurable  difference  of  infinite  and 
finite,  yet  Hke  man  by  aU  the  resemblance  of  creator  and 
creature— in  favourof  a  God  whose  essence  is  impersonality 
who  is  the  one  Indeterminate,  the  Unconditioned,  to  whom 
individuality,  personality,  and  conditions,  cannot  be  applied 
without  contradiction,  and  consequently  to  whom  even 
intellect  and  wHl  cannot  belong,  there  being  no  analog 
between  the  nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man.     Spinoza 
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is  explicit:  Although  he  makes  Thought  one  of  the  con- 
stituent attributes  of  God,  he  denies  that  intellect  or  will  can 
pertain  to  the  Infinite,  if  by  these  words  we  mean  powers 
similar  to  those  in  man;  in  God  these  no  more  resemble 
what  we  so  name  in  man  than  the  dog-star  resembles  a  dog.^ 
If  this  be  so,  how  can  there  be  purposes  in  creation,  i.e.  final 
causes?  With  the  disappearance  of  the  intellect  disappears 
the  faculty  of  conceiving  purposes ;  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  wiU  disappears  the  power  of  acting  in  subordination 
to  a  purpose.  God  as  existence  and  perfection  is  necessarily 
without  aims.  Men  a^t  with  a  purpose ;  and  think  they  act 
in  freedom,  because  they  are  conscious  of  desires,  but  not  of 
the  causes  which  determine  these  desires.  A  stone  whirling 
through  the  air,  and  imagining  itself  to  be  flying,  is  an 
image  of  man  acting  and  believing  himself  free. 

I  will  here  quote  the  famous  Appendix  on  Final  Causes 
which  concludes  the  first  book  of  the  Ethics. 

*  Men  do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  an  end,  namely,  the 
good,  or  useful,  which  they  desire.      Hence  it  comes  that 
they  always  seek  to  know  only  the  final  causes  of  things 
which  have  taken  place,  and  when  they  have  heard  these, 
they  are  satisfied,  not  having  within  themselves  any  ground 
for  further  doubt.    But  if  they  are  unable  to  learn  these  final 
causes  from  some  one  else,  nothing  remains  to  them  but  to 
turn  in  upon  themselves,  and  to  reflect  on  the  ends  by  which 
they  are  themselves  wont  to  be  determined  to  similar  actions ; 
and  thus  they  necessarily  judge  of  the  mind  of  another  by 
their  own.     Further,  as  within  themselves  and  out  of  them- 
selves they  discover  many  means  which  are  highly  conducive 
to  the  pursuit  of  their  own  advantage — for  example,  eyes  to 
see  with,  teeth  to  masticate  with,  vegetables  and  animals  for 
food,  the  sun  to  give  them  light,  the  sea  to  nourish  fish,  &c. 
— so  they  come  to  consider  all  natural  things  as  means  for 
their  benefit :  and  because  they  are  aware  that  these  things 
have  been  found,  and  not  prepared  by  them,  they  have  been 
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led  to  believe  that  some  one  else  has  adapted  these  means  to 
their  use.    For  after  considering  things  in  the  light  of  mea^is, 
thej  could  not  believe  these  things  to  have  made  themselves, 
but  arguing  from  their  own  practice  of  preparing  means  for 
their  use,  thej  must  conclude  that  there  is  some  ruler  or 
rulers  of  nature  endowed  with   human   freedom,  who  have 
provided  aU  these  things  for  them,  and  have  made  them  all 
for  the  use  of  men.     Moreover,  since  they  have  never  heard 
anything  of  the  mind  of  those  rulers,  they  must  necessarily 
judge  of  this  mind  also  by  their  own ;  and  hence  they  have 
argued  that  the  gods  direct  all  things  for  the  advantage  of 
man,  in  order  that  they  may  subdue  him  to  themselves,'' and 
be  held  in  the  highest  honour  by  him.     Hence   each  has 
devised,   according  to   his   character,   a  different  mode   of 
worshipping  God,  in  order  that  God  might  love  him  more 
than  others,  and  might  direct  all  nature  to  the  advantage  of 
his  blind  cupidity  and  insatiable  avarice.     Thus  this  Ve- 
judice  has  converted  itself  into  superstition,  and  has  struck 
deep  root  into  men's  minds ;  and  this  has  been  the  cause 
why  men  in  general  have  eagerly  striven  to  explain  the  final 
causes  of  all  things.     But  while  they  have  sought  to  show 
that  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain  (i.e.  which  is  not  fit  for  the 
use  of  men),  they  seem  to  me  to  have  shown  nothing  else 
than  that  Nature  and  ih^  gods  are  as  foolish  as  men.  ''And 
observe,  I  pray  you,  to  what  a  point  this  opinion  has  brought 
them.      Together  with  the  many  useful  things  in  nature, 
they  necessarily  found  not  a  few  injurious  things,  namely,' 
tempests,  earthquakes,  diseases,  &c. ;  these   they  supposed 
happened  because  the  gods  were  angry  on  account  of  offences 
committed  against  them  by  men,  or  because  of  faults  in- 
curred in  their  worship ;  and  although  experience  every  day 
protests,  and  shows  by  infinite  examples  that  benefits  and 
injuries  happen  indifferently  to  pious  and  imgodly  persons, 
they  do  not  therefore  renounce  their  inveterate  prejudice' 
For  it  was  easier  to  them  to  class  these  phenomena  among 
other  thmgs,  the  cause  of  which  was  unknown  to  them,  and 
thus  retain  their  present  and  innate  condition  of  ignorance 
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than  to  destroy  all  the  fabric  of  their  belief,  and  excogitate 
a  new  one.' 

I  have  thus  presented  the  two  aspects  of  Spinoza's  doc- 
trine, neither  exaggerating  its  mystical  unction  and  logical 
rigour  nor  softening  its  harsh  angles  of  heterodox  offence. 
The  mysticism  and  logic  are  so  little  to  the  taste  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  the  heterodoxy  is  so  exasperating,  that  it  is 
intelligible  how  the  majority,  even  of  charitable  readers, 
misconceived  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  and  stood  aghast  at 
its  conclusions.  The  wonder  is  that  many  Christian  thinkers 
could  have  seen  through  such  husks,  and  detected  the  whole- 
some grain  within.  It  is  not  often  that  theological  and  philo- 
sophical outcries  are  so  excusable.  The  tumult  and  the  wrath 
excited  by  Spinozism  were  indeed  unreasoning.  Men's  minds 
flew  off  at  a  tangent  on  the  first  alarm,  and  instead  of  patiently 
following  out  Spinoza's  thought  in  his  own  calm  spirit  of 
research,  they  followed  it  out  in  their  hot  illogical  way,  first 
thrusting  conclusions  upon  him  which  he  would  have  re- 
pudiated, and  then  yelling  in  horror  at  him  for  teaching 
these  conclusions.  But  let  us  be  just.  It  was  only  on  a 
patient  and  comprehensive  study  that  men  could  learn  what 
Spinoza  really  taught ;  and  this  patient  study  they  were  too 
angry  to  give.  Besides,  the  study  was  laborious,  and  vitu- 
peration was  easy.  If  the  temper  of  the  philosophic  world 
has  changed,  and  a  more  impartial  consideration  has  led  to  a 
loving  admiration,  even  where  accompanied  with  profound 
dissent,  this  very  impartiality  is  a  result  of  the  increased 
liberty,  which  he  was  instrumental  in  developing.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  his  system,  we  must  admit  that 
from  the  first  a  strengthening  and  liberalising  influence  has 
rayed  out  from  it,  affecting  even  angry  antagonists.  There 
was  something  in  the  noble  calmness  and  unaggressive  fear- 
lessness of  his  attitude  which  acted  like  a  mental  tonic. 
There  was  also  the  incidental  flash  of  light  falling  on  many 
ancient  prejudices.  There  was  the  unswerving  conviction  in 
the  force  of  truth,  and  in  the  universality  of  law.  There 
was  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge. 
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Finally,  there  was  the  disinterestedness  and  purity  of  his 
moral  views,  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  his  own  life,  to  answer 
the  vulgar  accusations  against  free  thought  as  destructive  of 
morality. 

We  find  few  expressions  of  this  influence  during  the  first 
years  of  controversy,  but  I  do  not  think  the  influence  was  in- 
operative  even  then.     It  was,  indeed,   for  the   most   part 
unconscious.     Men  thought  him  a  monster,  and  said  po.     It 
was  a  period  of  theological  ferment.     The  speculative  unrest 
which  had  produced  the  Eeformation  was  far  from  having 
been  stilled  by  the  Eeformation.     The  orthodox  party  had, 
indeed,  proclaimed  finality.     It  proclaimed  liberty  of  private 
judgment ;  but  it  restricted  that  liberty  within  very  narrow 
and  very  arbitrary  limits.     Every  man  might  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  no  man  might  read  in  them  more  than  the  ortho- 
dox reformers  read.     Comprehensive  liberty  was  denounced 
as  anarchy.     In  vain.     The  human  mind  alternately  longs 
for,  and  rejects,  finality.     In  spite  of  ecclesiastical  thunders 
the  movement  of  mind  could  not  be  arrested.     Anarchists 
were    numerous,    and  violent    because    violently   opposed. 
While  orthodoxy  was  on  the  alert  to  scent  atheism  from  afar, 
and  authority  branded  small  heresies  with  the  largest  letters, 
free-thinking  works  became  more  and  more  nimierous  and 
noisy.   The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  specially 
distinguished  by  their  free-thinking  literature.     The  question 
was  frequently  discussed   whether  Atheism  or  Superstition 
were   the  most  noxious  to  society,^  and  Atheism  became 
the  false   but   significant    synonym    of   religio-eruditorum. 
The  theological  journals  of  the  time  had  a  special  rubric 
under  which  they  noticed  atheistical  works.     But  we  must 
not  too  hastily  conclude  that  many  atheistical  works  existed  • 
for  if  men  denied  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  or  even  of 
Ghosts,  they  found  themselves  classed  among  the  atheists. 

♦  PuiTius:  Bissertatio  de  Atheismo  in  se  foedo  ei  humano  genere  noxio  ;  1605 
Grapius  :  Dissert,  an  Atheismus  necessario  ducat  ad  corruptionem  morum  ;'  1697 
ELs^^CH:  Disputatio  dc  controversiis  novis  circa  Atkcismum—<tited  in  IIettner- 
Litteraturgeschichte  dcs  18.  JahrhundertSf  dritter  Theil,  i.  42. 
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In   a   society  thus   alert  for  atheism,  and  the  alarms  of 
atheism,  Spinoza's  writings  must  have  fallen  like  bombshells. 
But  I  note  one  remarkable  fact :  He  has  neither  disciples, 
nor  searching  antagonists.     There  are  many  who  adopt  some 
of  his  conclusions,  but  no  one  takes  up  his  doctrine  as  a 
system,  preaching  it,  applying  it,  developing  it.     There  are 
hundreds  who  write  refutations,  and  thousands  who  denounce 
him  with  bitter  and  scornful  contempt ;  but  no  one,  not  even 
Leibnitz  himself,  grapples  with  the  system  and  overthrows 
it,  or  even  shakes  it.     Fierce  blows  have  oft^n  been  aimed 
at  it ;  but  they  have  beaten  the  air,  not  touched  the  system. 
A  recent  Dutch  antagonist.  Van  der  Linde,  has  indicated 
several  insurgent  thinkers,  who,  in  HoUand,   adopted  the 
prmciples  of  the  Tradatus  with  more  or  less  fervor ;  ^  and  the 
pietist,  Edelmann,  in  Germany,  may  be  named  along  with 
these.     But  neither  in  HoUand,  nor  in  Germany  has  there 
been  a  Spinozist,  as  there  have  been  Cartesians,  Kantists, 
and   Hegelians,    although   German  philosophy  is   in  some 
sense  saturated  with  Spinozism,  and  Hegel  says,  ^  You  are 
much  of  a  Spinozist,  or  you  have  no  standing  whatever  in 
philosophy.'  f 

This  exceptional  position  has  significance.     It  implies,  I 
think,  that  the  system  contains  within  it  some  fundamental 
defect,    which   prevents    even    sympathetic    students   from 
takmg  it  up  into  the  framework  of  their  daily  thoughts,  and 
adopting  it  as  a  philosophy.     It  also  implies  that  the  system 
is  so  rigorously  constructed  as  only  to  be  overturned  by  a 
lever  applied  to  its  foundations ;  and  metaphysicians  are  in- 
disposed  to  apply  the  lever  there.     This  at  any  rate  is  how  the 
case  presents  itself  to  me,  read  by  the  light  of  my  own  expe- 
rience.    On  many  grounds  Spinoza  attracted  me.     I  studied 
him  with  eagerness  and  veneration,  desirous  to  find  a  solution 
of  aU  difficulties.     But  in  vain.     Conscious  of  a  great  debt 
to  him,  greater,  indeed,  than  to  any  other  metaphysician,  I 

Hollit    1862^ri34.^'''^^^^'  ^"'^  ^'^^  ^^'  '''^  '^'^  Nackunrkungen  in 

gal  ^M^liJ'' '''-'■  ''''''     '^^^^-^^^^^^^rdenSpino^is^nusodcr 
VOL.  II,  p 
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be  allowed  the  system  must  be  accepted;  if  Ontoloffv  is  a 
possible  science,  Spinozism  is  the  most  perfect  formic  has 
yet   received.     This  will  be  strenuously   denied  by  met 

tion.     They  wiU  add,  perhaps,  that  my  denial  of  Ontology 
does  not  whoUy  meetthe  case,  since  other  speculators  besidS 
Spxnoza  have  employed  the  same  Method,  and,  neverthetss 
have  gamed  disciples;  if  these  disciples  have  shown  alae^ 
in  settmg  np  as  masters  in  their  tun,,  and  disowneTttdr 
a^egiance^^  they  have  for  a  time,  at  least,  been   discil 
Why  has  this  success  been  denied  to  Spinoza  9     Th. 
is  that  it  has  been  den.V^  +.  i,-  '",'^P"'°^y     The  answer 
xid,8  oeen  denied  to  him  because  his  doctrine  did 
not    as  theirs  did,  admit  of  endless  misapprehension  and 
eqmvocation      Had    their   foundations   been   expo    d    and 

unconcealed  by  moving  clouds,  their  tottering  architectnrZ 
re^unhrser ""  ""'^  ^''-  ^--'«  ^i^or^r^ 

tha?It'';H 'T*f  ""*'^'  "'  *^^  Metaphysical  Method  is 
that  It  attempts  to  explain  the  scheme  of  the  visihl.l 
^e  invisible,  deduces  the  Wable  from  the  un  WatC 
ti  Physics  we  pass,  by  verified  inductions  from  fl,/     Tf 
the  invisible,  from  the  known  to  the  XoZ.     tZ'Z  of 
our  facts  relates  to  the  invisible,  but  they  are  so  ,!       ^  , 
dependent  on  the  visible,  of  which  indl Tb.  "^^^ 

deductions,  that  we  feel  the  same  c'eltty  es^ecW  S 
as  respectinf?  any  visible  fapf  .  f>,^  n        "^^^P^^^mg  them 

the.  ^  p«y  tit  iotrrnfrrT"'  "*""'" 

Imown.     It  i,  otherwise  with  Met' ^^         J"""'  "'  "" 

pl«ed  %o„d  e:^ri,„oe.    Ue^l'^t         **  •^'"  " 
«a  „ee„ai«,.ed  e^tenee,  .„  rpTiT^  ^S 
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the  scheme  of  phenomena  is  developed.     The  constructions 

worts'  "^    Z  'T'1  "'  ''''  "^'^^^  ^^^  ^^'-^  Nature 
Wl'or^r  '"  ""'"^^^  ^^  ^''^^^'''  <^^  *^«  ^- 

Nowthere  is  one  science  which  has  a  delusive  resemblance 
to  this  apnon  evolution  of  results  from  abstractions,  and  in 
which  the  process  is  thoroughly  legitimate,  and  because 
legitimate  effective.  It  is  Mathematics.  Spinoza,  with  a 
consistency  peculiar  to  himself,  has  therefore  given  his 
system  a  geometrical  form.  If  the  fundamental  assumption 
of  Metaphysics  be  warranted,  Spinoza  is  right.  If  rigorous 
deductions  from  clear  ideas  be  nil  +1,0+  •  .    porous 

„«  r.f  +    t-u   XI.  ,  ™**  ^  necessary  to  assure 

few  Vfiv  '"'"*'°°  "'  *^^  "''^'''^  -^---  from  a 

mathematical  results. 

But  there  is  this  objection  to  geometrical  metaphysics. 
Geometry  IS  restricted  to  relations  of  magnitude.  I  deals 
with  points,  hues,  and  suri^aces,  which  are  capable  of  external 
verifica  ion;  they  are  also  unequivocal  and  unalterable :- 
under  aU  varieties  of  conditions  angles  preserve  their  angular 
relations  and  their  unalterable  values.     Having  once  deS^ed 

draw  out  all  the  possible  relations  contained  within  those 

imfolL  f  V  "  !\^«*^P»^^--     We  have  not  there  to 
unfold  defimtions,  but  to  solve  problems,  and  rea<>h  definitions 
by  means  of  our  solutions.     We  have  not  simple  relations  of 
magnitude  to  deal  with,  but  complex  relations  of  causly 
The  data  are  not  simple  and  unequivocal,  but  complicated 
and  obscure.     We  have  to  analyze  these  into  their  ewlt 
and  by  unfolding  the  order  of  their  am.ngement  S 
their  caus^  nexus.     We  are  no  longer  restricted  to  simp  e 
unchangeable  relations  of  quantity,  but  have  to  take  in  the 
variable  relations  of  quality.     Our  reHance  on  deduction  is  no 
longer  justifiable ;  our  definitions  and  axioms  cease  to  be  com 
prehensively  true;  and  thus  it  is  that  Definitions  which  are 
guides  in  Mathematics  are  will-o'-wisps  in  Metaphysics  * 
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It  is  enough  if  the  definitions  of  Mathematics  are  clear, 
they  have  then  all  the  adequacy  they  claim.  We  cannot 
reproach  them  with  leaving  relations  of  quality  untouched  ; 
they  only  pretend  to  embrace  relations  of  quantity.  But  the 
definitions  of  Metaphysics  must  not  only  be  clear,  they  must 
be  adequate,  comprehensive,  exhaustive,  for  they  claim  to 
disclose  the  reality  in  its  completeness,  and  the  world  in  its 
causality. 

Are  the  postulates  of  Metaphysics  clear  ?  Two  thousand 
years  of  impotence  prove  their  obscurity.  Are  they  ade- 
quate ?  They  claim  to  be ;  but  Spinoza  has,  implicitly, 
denied  this  claim  by  assigning  infinite  attributes  to  exist- 
ence, yet  of  these  infinite  attributes  recognising  only  two 
as  knowable — Thought  and  Extension.  This  difficulty  he 
nowhere  resolves.  Yet  surely  there  is  a  manifest  contra- 
diction in  first  postulating  an  infinity  of  attributes  as  the 
constituents  of  existence,  and  then  proceeding  to  give  an 
adequate  explanation  of  existence  by  means  of  only  two  out 
of  the  infinite  attributes?  The  mathematician  may  not 
argue  thus.  '  Things  have  a  great  variety  of  aspects  which 
together  make  up  the  activities  of  their  nature ;  I  can  onjy 
tell  you  of  their  quantitative  aspects,  but  from  these  you  may 
recognize  all  their  qualitative  aspects.  I  can  measure  the 
angles  of  a  salt,  and  only  the  angles ;  from  these  you  may  at 
once  deduce  its  other  properties,  physical,  chemical,  and 
therapeutical.  I  can  only  measure  the  rapidity  and  sweep  of 
the  oscillations  of  ether ;  but  from  these  you  can  deduce  the 
thermal,  optical,  and  chemical  effects.'  The  absurdity  would 
be  glaring.  The  absurdity  if  less  glaring  is  as  great  which 
pretends  to  deduce  from  two  attributes  the  infinite  results  of 
infinite  attributes;  or — quitting  Spinoza  for  the  ordinary 
assumption  of  metaphysicians — to  attempt  from  finite,  rela-" 
tive  knowledge  a  construction  of  the  infinite  and  absolute. 

M.  Damiron,  in  a  very  able  essay,  denies  that  the  geo- 
metrical method  can  be  applied  to  Metaphysics,  because  our 
intelligence  cannot  form  notions  so  clear  and  necessary 
respecting  substance,  cause,  time,  good  and  evil,  as  respect- 
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ing  points,  lines,  and  sitrfaces ;    and  whenever  such  clear 
notions  have  been  attempted  it  has  only  been  by  sacrificing 
something  of  the  reality,  by  the  consideration  of  one  aspect 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.^     This  is  perfectly  true  if 
applied  to  metaphysicians  in  general ;  but  is  not  wholly  true 
as  applied  to  Spinoza,  whose  notions  of  substance,  cause,  etc. 
are  not  less  clear  than  his  notions  of  lines   and   surfaces. 
Meanwhile  let  us  ask,  why  can  we  not  form  notions  of  cause, 
substance,  and  the  rest,  equalling  in  certainty  our  notions  of 
lines   and   surfaces  ?     The   answer   to   this  question  dooms 
Metaphysics  to  eternal  uncertainty  :  It  is  because  Geometry 
never  quits  the  sphere  of  its  quantitative  relations  that  its 
axioms  retain  their  necessary  clearness,  and  its  consequences 
their  necessary  truth.     It  begins  with   lines  and  surfaces, 
with  lines  and  surfaces  it  ends ;  it  is  a  purely  formal  and 
deductive   science.      Its   truths,   when  objectively   applied, 
include  no  other  elements  than  those  originally  given ;  when 
from  ideal  lines  and  the  relations  of  those  lines  we  pass  to 
real  lines  and  relations,  we  are  still  strictly  within  the  sphere 
of  lines  and  their  relations  ;  and  the  mightiest  geometry  can 
tell  us  nothing  whatever  of  any  other  property  of  substance ;  it 
is  powerless  before  any  relations  except  those  of  magnitudes. 
Although  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  questions  of 
quantity  underlie  questions  of  quality,  so  that  mathematics 
thus  becomes  an  organon  of  discovery,  these  results  have  to  be 
sought  in  oth^r  ways,  and  have  to  be  verified  by  other  means. 
"We  have  found  that  the  rapidity  and  swing  of  oscillating 
media  determine  the  differences  in  tone  and  colour.     But  no 
mathematician  could  have  deduced  a  tone  or  a  colour  from 
the  velocity  and  sweep  of  a  vibration.     Formal  Logic  does 
remain  within  the  sphere  of  its  original  assumptions,  and  it 
rivals  geometry  in  its  exactness ;  but  when  Logic  passes  into 
Metaphysics,  it  unhappily  starts  from  its  subjective  sphere, 
and  passes  to  the  objective,  pretending  to  include  in  its  circle 
far  more  than  is  given  in  the  original  subjective  datum,  pre- 
tending indeed  to  disclose  the  whole  nature  of   Substance 

*  Damibon  :  Memoire  sur  Spinoza,  p.  19. 
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Cause,  Time,  and  Space,  and  not  merely  certain  relations 
among  our  ideas  of  these.  When,  for  example,  Spinoza 
passes  from  his  ideal  distinction  of  cause  and  effect,  as  when 
he  proves  that  God  must  act  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
nature,  yet  without  constraint,  nothing  determining  him  save 
his  own  perfection,  it  is  evident  that  Spinoza  believes  the 
purely  subjective  definition  which  he  has  framed  expresses  the 
whole  truth  of  objective  reality ;  he  pretends  to  know  the 
nature  of  God,  and  to  know  it  through  the  notions  he  has 
framed  of  cause  and  effect.  To  select  another  example,  the 
fifth  proposition,  on  which  so  much  of  Spinoza's  system 
depends  :  '  It  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  two  or  more 
Substances  of  the  same  nature,  or  of  the  same  Attribute.' 
This  is  subjectively  true :  as  true  as  a  proposition  in  Euclid  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  contains  no  contradiction,  it  is  perfectly 
coherent  with  the  definitions  of  Substance  and  Attribute ; 
but  if  we  pass  from  definition,  and  look  only  at  actual  sub- 
stances before  us — say  two  minerals — we  perceive  the  defini- 
tion to  be  framed  from  ideas,  and  not  founded  on  objective 
reality.  The  fact  is  that  Substance,  as  he  defines  it,  is  alto- 
gether unknown  to  us ;  it  is  removed  from  all  experience  and 
all  possible  verification.  The  substances  (existences)  which 
we  can  know,  do  not  accord  with  his  proposition. 

The  mathematician  deduces  conclusions  from  abstractions, 
and  these  are  foimd  to  correspond  with  objective  fact  to 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  what  was  originally  assumed, 
namely  the  relations  of  magnitudes,  and  no  frirther.  The  meta- 
physician deduces  conclusions  equally  abstract,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  conclusions  will  apply  to  objective  fact  (as  when  it 
is  said  '  nothing  can  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  moment')  but 
the  moment  he  speaks  of  Cause,  Time,  Space,  and  Substance, 
his  ideas  are  necessarily  indistinct,  because  he  cannot  know 
these  as  things;  he  can  only  frame  inferences  respecting 
them,  and  these  inferences  at  every  step  need  verification. 

This  the  metaphysician  will  deny.  He  believes  in  the 
validity  of  Keason.  He  maintains  the  perfect  competence  of 
human  intellect  to  know  Cause,  Time,  Space,  and  Substance ; 


but  he  has  not  the  same  clear  argument  Spinoza  had,  on 
which  to  ground  this  belief.  And  here  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  radical  assumption  which  constitutes  the  initial 
error  and  logical  perfection  of  Spinoza's  system.  He  holds 
and  expressly  teaches  that  the  subjective  idea  is  the  actual 
image  or  complete  expression  of  the  objective  fact,  '  Hoc  est, 
id  quod  in  intellectu  objective  continetur  debet  necessario  in 
natura  dari.'  The  order  and  connection  of  ideas  is  pre- 
cisely the  order  and  connection  of  things.  In  the  Scholium 
to  Prop.  VIII.  we  have  seen  him  maintaining  that  the  correct 
definition  of  a  thing  expresses  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
nothing  but  its  nature ;  which  is  true  in  one  sense ;  for 
unless  it  express  the  nature  of  the  thing  the  definition  must 
be  incorrect ;  but  false  in  another  and  more  important  sense  ; 
for  every  definition  we  can  frame  only  expresses  our  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  thing :  and  thus  we  may  define  the 
nature  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  and  adhere  to  our 
definitions  with  the  utmost  logical  rigour,  yet  all  the  while 
be  utterly  removed  from  any  real  knowledge  of  those  inhabi- 
tants. The  position  is  logically  deducible  from  Spinoza's 
conception  of  the  relation  between  Thought  and  Extension  as 
the  two  Attributes  of  Substance ;  but  it  is  a  position  which 
is  emphatically  contradicted  by  all  sound  Psychology.  Never- 
theless without  it  Metaphysics  has  no  basis.  Unless  clear 
ideas  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  truths  of  things,  and  unless 
every  idea,  which  is  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind,  has  its 
ideate,  or  object — metaphysicians  are  without  a  fulcrum. 

Having  thus  signalized  the  fundamental  position  of  Spi- 
noza's doctrine,  it  is  there,  if  anywhere,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  his  fundamental  error.  On  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
this  one  assumption  must  Spinozism  stand  or  fall.  Those 
who  agree  with  us  may  escape  Spinozism ;  but  they  escape  it 
by  denying  the  possibility  of  all  Ontology. 

This  consideration,  that  the  mind  is  not  a  passive  mirror 
reflecting  the  nature  of  things,  but  the  partial  creator  of  its 
own  forms — that  in  perception  there  is  nothing  but  certain 
changes  in  the  percipient — this  consideration,  we  say,  is  the 
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destruction  of  the  very  basis  of  metaphysics,  for  it  expressly 
teaches  that  the  subjective  idea  is  not  the  correlate  of  the 
objective  fact ;  yet  only  upon  the  belief  that  our  ideas  are  the 
perfect  and  adequate  images  of  external  things  can  meta- 
physical speculation  rest.     Misled  by  the  nature  of  geometry 
which  draws  its  truths  from  the  mind  as  the  spider  draws  the 
web  from  its  bosom,  Descartes  assumed  that  metaphysical 
truths  could  be  attained  in  the  same  way.      Spinoza  had 
read  Bacon's  denouncement  of  this  a  priori  Method,  though 
evidently  unprepared  to  see  the  truth  of  the  protest.     It 
is  curious  to  read  his  criticism  of  Bacon :  he  looks  on  it 
as  that  writer's  great  error,  to  have  mistaken  the  knowledge 
of  the  first  cause  and  origin  of  things.     '  On  the  nature  of 
mind,  he  says.  Bacon  speaks  very  confusedly ;  and  while  he 
proves  nothing,  judges  much.     For  in  the  first  place  he  sup- 
poses that  the  human  inteUect,  besides  the  deceptions  of  the 
senses,  is  subject  to  the  deceptions  of  its  own  nature,  and  that 
it  conceives  everything  according  to  the  analogies  of  its  own 
nature,  and  not  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  universe ; 
so  that  it  is  like  an  unequal  mirror  to  the  rays  of  things' 
which  mixes  the  cohditions  of  its  own  nature  with  those  of 
external  things.'  * 

Spinoza's  aberration  is  remarkable  because  he  had  also  seen 
that  in  some  sense  the  subjective  was  not  the  absolute  ex- 
pression of  the  objective ;  bb  is  proved  by  his  celebrated 
argument  for  the  destruction  of  final  causes,  wherein  he 
showed  that  order  was  a  thing  of  the  imagination  as 
were  also  right  and  wrong,  useful  and  hurtfiil-these  beinff 
merely  such  in  relation  to  us.  StiU  more  striking  is  his 
anticipation  of  Kant  in  this  passage :-'  Ex  quibus  clar^ 
videre  est,  mensuram,  tempus,  et  numerum,  nihil  esse  prater 
cogitandi,  sen  potius  imaginandi  modos  ; '  which  should  have 
led  him  to  suspect  that  the  same  law  of  mentaJ  forms  was 
also  applicable  to  all  other  subjects. 

•  •Namprim6  supponit  quod  intellectus  humanus  crater  f»ll»^«™ 
6U4  8014  naturi   fallitur,  omniaque    fineit  ^t  T^^     f  fa"""*'"  s^nsuam. 


Spinoza  not  only  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  clear 
ideas  are  objective  truths,  but  that  they  carry  with  them  a 
supreme  certainty ;  they  are  the  formal  essences  of  the  objects 
and  require  no  verification.  Henco  his  conclusion  that  since 
every  idea  must  be  adequate  to  the  formal  essence  of  its 
object,  being  in  short  the  obverse  of  it,  the  mind  must,  in 
order  to  follow  Nature's  example,  deduce  all  its  ideas  from 
that  one  which  reproduces  the  origin  and  source  of  nature, 
so  that  it  may  be  also  the  source  of  all  other  ideas.^ 

Clear  ideas  are  distinguished  from  confused  ideas :  the 
second  are  products  of  fortuitous  bodily  movement,  the  first 
of  pure  reason  :  '  ex  pura  mente,  et  non  ex  fortuitis  motibus 
corporis  factae  sint.'  And  to  reduce  all  these  clear  ideas  under 
one,  we  must  so  arrange  them  that  our  mind  objectively 
reproduces  that  which  is  formally  objective  in  nature. 

Yet  he  warns  us  against'mistaking  abstractions  for  realities, 
and  Bacon  would  have  applauded  what  is  said  about  guarding 
ourselves  against  confounding  what  is  only  in  our  own  minds 
with  what  is  in  things :  '  et  magnopere  cavebimus  ne  miscea- 
mus  ea  qua?  tantum  sunt  in  intellectu  cum  iis  quae  sunt  in  re.' 
This  is,  indeed,  the  danger  of  philosophy.  We  avoid  it  by 
Verification  which  proves  the  correspondence  between  object 

and  idea.f 

Also  in  respect  of  Definitions  his  warning  is  raised.  '  A 
definition  should  explain  the  intimate  essence  of  a  thing,  and 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  substitute  a  particular  pro- 
perty for  this  essence.  If,  for  example,  a  circle  be  defined  as 
a  figure  in  which  all  the  lines  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference are  equal,  every  one  sees  that  this  definition  in  no 
way  explains  the  essence  of  a  circle  but  only  one  of  its  pro- 
perties :  and  although,  as  I  said,  this  matters  little  in 
reference  to  figures  and  other  entia  rationis,  it  is  important  in 

*  '  Porro  ex  hoc  ultimo,  quod  diximus,  scilicet  quod  idea  omnino  cum  sua  essentia 
formali  debeat  convenire,  patet  iterum,  ex  eo  quod,  ut  mens  nostra  omnino  referat 
naturae  exemplar,  debeat  omnes  suas  ideas  producere  ab  ea  quae  refert  originem  et 
fontem  totius  naturae  ut  ipsa  etiam  sit  fons  ceterarum  idearum.' — Be  Intell. 
Emend.  42. 

t  On  this  point  compare  our  Prolegomena,  ii.  §  15. 
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reference  to  real  and  physical  things,  because  their  properties 
cannot  be  understood  so  long  as  their  essence  is  unknown. 
If  we  leave  essences  out  of  sight,  the  necessary  concatenation 
of  idea^  which  should  reproduce  the  concatenation  of  obiects 
is  destroyed.'  * 

In  arranging  our  perceptions  systematically,  he  says,  we 
must  ascertain  first  if  there  is  some  being  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  thmgs,  and  what  that  being  is,  so  that  its  objective 
essence  will  be  also  the  cause  of  our  ideas,  and  thus  our 
mmds  reproduce  the  order  of  nature,  its  essence  and  union 
And  this  course  he  foUows  in  the  construction  of  his  system 
It  is  the  purely  ontological  process.     Had  he  approached 
from  the  psychological  side,  and  first  thoroughly  investigated 
the  conditions  and  limits  of  human  knowledge,  he  would 
have  seen  the  initial   mistake  of  his  Method.     Indeed  an 
extension  of  his  own  principles  might  have  opened  to  him  a 
vista  of  his  error.     He  laid  down  the  canons  of  truth  and 
error.     AU  madequate  ideas  he  says  are  erroneous,  and  only 
these.     The  mind  has  a  variety  of  such  idea^-inadequate, 
confused,  truncated-the  origin  of  which  is  vague  experience 
imagination,  opinion,  as  distinguished  from   reason      The 
ideas  of  reason  are  clear  and  adequate.     It  may  startle  the 
reader  to  find  among  the  inadequate  confused  ideas  specified 
by   Spmoza,  some  which  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  meta- 
physics, namely  Being,  Thing,  Freedom,  and  general  ideas 
such  as  Man,  Animal,  &c.     These  are  nothing  but  abstrac- 
tions ansmg  from  the  infirmity  of  thought.     We  cannot  at 
once  embrace  many  elements  of  a  conception.     We  camiot 
hold  many  particulars  steadily  and  clearly  before  the  mind 
Droopmg  under  their  weight,  and  dazzled  by  their  multi  * 
plicity,  the  mind  slips  away,  carrying  with  it  (by  abstraction) 
some  one  contused  general  character,  in  which  the  particular 
d^ils  are  more  or  less  merged.     Imagining  objects  in  ex- 

Bemg,  Thmg,  Genus.     Thus  aU  images  of  particular  men  or 
particular  horses  are  confusedly  blended  in  the  abstraction 

*  Be  IntdL  Emend.  95. 


Man  or  Horse.  Thus  transcendental  ideas  are  formed. 
They  are  notiones  universales,  and  as  such  are  necessarily 
obscure,  inadequate,  ergo  erroneous.  What  wonder  then  that 
these  notions  have  been  fruitful  of  controversy,  since  each 
man  represents  the  object  by  that  sign  which  most  interests 
him,  and  thus  the  variety  of  ideas  calling  themselves  universal 
has  been  proportionate  to  the  variety  of  interests.  Freedom 
is  an  example.  It  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  some 
general  Will,  or  absolute  faculty  of  determining  this  or  that 
act,  i.  e.  an  abstraction  from  particular  acts  of  volition,  as 
Man  is  from  individual  men.  The  real  will  is  desire,  and 
every  act  of  desire  has  its  special  cause,  which  it  necessarily 
follows  as  effect.  If  we  abstract  from  all  these  particular 
acts  a  naked  undetermined  Will,  a  Will  that  is  uncaused,  it 
is  something  removed  from  reality,  'ens  imaginationis,' 
having  no  more  objective  existence  than  the  lapidity  of  stone, 
the  aureity  of  gold,  the  animality  of  lions  and  tigers. 

If  we  reject  as  abstractions,  fictions  of  our  infirm  thought, 
such  notions  as  those  of  ensy  cUiquid,  freedom,  final  cause, 
(Sec,  how  can  Spinoza  ask  us  to  accept  his  notions  of  God, 
Cause,  and  Substance,  as  if  these  also  were  not  abstrac- 
tions similarly  constructed?  Are  they  clearer?  Are  they 
more  real?  Yes,  he  replies.  These  are  marked  out  as 
notiones  communes,  and  their  validity  is  seen  in  their  being 
common  to  all  experience.  The  notio  communis  is  an  expres- 
sion of  real  existence,  because  it  expresses  that  which  is 
found  common  to  every  individual  thing.  Our  knowledge  of 
things,  indeed,  is  partial,  and  in  so  far  inadequate ;  but,  if 
throughout  this  partial  knowledge  there  runs  one  common 
character,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  common  character 
expresses  a  common  truth.^  There  are  notions  common  to 
all  minds ;  these  must  be  true. 

The  objection  wiU  certainly  arise  that  what  are  called 
notiones  universales— the  conceptions  Thing,  Something, 
Freedom,  Virtue,  Animal,  Man,  &c. — are  quite  as  common  to 
all  minds  as  the  notiones  communes,  God,  Substance,  and  Cause. 

*  Ethica,  ii.  prop,  xxxvii.-xxxviii. 
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Why  then  is  the  one  class  to  be  reier^fp/I  oa 
the  other  accepted  as  irresistible  SS     sZ'  '""'  "' 
would  be  that  the  criterion  of  truth^cleanfra'd  diTT 
ness.     A  geo„.etrical  fallacy.     <He  who  hrrt^^^t  Tot" 
only  knows  that  he  has  it  but  is  unable  to  doubtitel^tl  >  ^ 

'^«  A  St  '^""'•-   "^^  "^  '°"^-  ^^^  den.on2S  of  it 
A  W  Idea  m  us  is  that  which  is  adequate  in  God  in  so 

i«  in  Godf  so  rast  is  i^'i^^ i;  zr^ri^^^^ 

an  adequate  idea    A      tt,^  x  ,         "J^  ^^^  numan  mmd, 

this  idel  4   r>e,,^rtoTo ,      t:  "  ^''^  *'^  ''''  ^' 
A  r        :  it^iaiea  to  Crod  m  the  same  wav  n<j  i'H^q 

i!^^'  /T"-  "•  •"»■"■"•««<•' which  i.T„rj'r 

.de,„,e  idea  „f  .h,™,'..  ^  S  k  ,  t "°"  "^'  ''  '■  "■'• 

time  hav:  ceSude :  ^  E  D   ^"'"^^  '^  '^'^^^  ^*  *^^  -- 
the^ltof'Ltf  "buT^-  ?V'^^^  ^^^"  -^^*  ^« 

highest  certitude/  ToTa?:    tt  id'  ^"^  ^T  ^"^^'^^^  *^^ 
than  to  know  a  thi^  ^et     'T  "T  f  "'*'"^  ^'" 
doubt  this  unless  he  sup^:i:?n'i;r  tTtl  ^Tt^T  ^"^^ 
hke  a  picture,  and  not  a  mode  of  thought     And  ill  T' 
can  kno.  that  he  understands  a  thin,  unlessle  J  T    7 
stands  it    i.e.  who  can  ^o.  that  hi  i?  elt  t^lTb 
unless  he  be  first  certain  of  it  ?    Further  wW        .  '°^ 

and  more  certain  than  a  true  ideal  !!'  7  ,  '""  ^  '^'^'"^^ 
its  truth  P  As  light  manife  ts  C^it  If  'rr^^^^^^  ^^ 
truth  is  the  criterion  of  itself  andTf/f  darkness,  so 

I  believe  myself  to  hZl  f  falsehood.     And  hereby 

myself  to  have  answered  the  following  objections 
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namely,  if  a  true  idea  is  distinguished  from  a  false  idea  only 
in  so  far  as  it  is  said  to  agree  with  its  object,  a  true  idea  has 
no  more  reality  or  perfection  than  a  false  idea  (since  they 
are  distinguished  solely  by  an  extrinsic  mark),  and  conse- 
quently the  man  who  has  true  ideas  would  have  no  more  of 
reality  or  perfection  than  he  who  has  false  ideas.  Further, 
whence  comes  it  that  men  have  false  ideas?  And  lastly, 
whence  can  one  certainly  know  that  he  has  ideas  which  agree 
with  their  objects  ?  .  .  .  Add  to  this  that  our  mind,  in  so  far 
as  it  truly  perceives  things,  is  a  part  of  the  infinite  intellect 
of  God,  and  thus  it  is  as  necessary  that  clear  and  distinct 
ideas  of  mind  are  true  as  that  the  ideas  of  God  are  true.' 

A  metaphysician  may  be  satisfied  with  the  criterion  of  in- 
ward conviction,  and  the  character  of  clearness.  Positive 
philosophers  may  be  permitted  to  decline  such  a  criterion. 
They  cannot  accept  subjective  distinctions  as  equivalent  to 
objective  discrimination  :  logical  analysis  as  equivalent  to 
physical  analysis ;  and  une  maniere  de  voir  as  a  method  of 
search.  They  deny  the  validity  of  a  method  which  begins 
by  assuming  the  conclusions  at  which  it  is  to  arrive.  If  we 
can  ever  solve  the  problems  of  the  invisible  and  unknown, 
we  must  be  led  up  to  them  through  the  avenues  of  the 
visible  and  known.  Physics  must  form  the  prolegomena  to 
Metaphysics.  Psychology  will  teach  us  to  relinquish  all 
vain  efforts  to  transcend  our  faculties,  and  no  longer  waste 
valuable  time  in  ontological  research. 

I  must  not  pursue  this  topic.  Enough  has  been  said, 
perhaps,  to  indicate  what  I  consider  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Spinozism.  Its  strength  lies  in  its  consistency. 
If  clear  thoughts  are  adequate  and  accurate  representations 
of  things,  if  Thought  itself  is  the  correlate  of  Extension, 
Mind  the  obverse  of  Matter,  coextensive  and  cointensive, 
and  human  intellect  a  mode  of  God's  infinite  attribute ; 
then,  indeed,  all  the  movements  of  matter  will  be  paralleled 
by  movements  of  mind,  the  external  order  wiU  be  identical 
with  the  internal  order,  and  whatever  we  find  in  the  intellect 
may  be  concluded  to  exist  in  the  external  world ;  subjective 
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loo-ic  being,  as  Hegel  boldly  affirms,  identical  with  objective 
reality.  That  is  the  foundation  of  Spinozism.  We  must  ask 
for  no  proof  of  so  momentous  a  position.  It  is  antecedent 
to  all  proof.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  philosophy.  'With 
Method,'  Spinoza  says,^  'it  is  as  with  other  instruments. 
Forging  iron  is  only  possible  when  we  have  a  hammer ;  but 
to  have  the  hammer  we  must  forge  it,  which  presupposes 
another  instrument,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  It  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  prove  by  such  reasoning  that  man  had  no 
power  to  forge  iron.  In  the  beginning  men  used  the  instru- 
ments furnished  by  nature  and  with  them  made  a  few  im- 
perfect things,  then  other  things  better  and  with  more  ease, 
and  thus  gradually  perfecting  both  their  works  and  their 
instruments  they  have  come  to  perform  wonderful  things 
with  little  difficulty.  In  the  same  way  the  human  imder- 
standing  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  is  in  it  fashions  its 
intellectual  instruments,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  new 
forces,  and  so  on  gradually  fortifying  itself  it  advances  till 
supreme  wisdom  is  attained.  There  exists  in  us  a  true  idea 
which  resembles  an  instrument,  and  which  while  it  is  com- 
prehended by  the  mind,  enables  us  to  comprehend  the 
difference  which  exists  between  the  idea  itself  and  every 
other  perception.' 

If  no  proof  is  offered  of  the  fundamental  position,  rigorous 
proof  is  offered  of  all  that  is  evolved  from  it.  Once  admit  that 
all  clear  and  distinct  ideas  are  necessarily  adequate  expres- 
sions of  objects,  and  the  mathematical  deduction  proceeds 
undisturbed.  One  might  indeed  advance  another  system  on 
a  similar  basis,  having  equal  validity  and  opposite  con- 
clusions. For  example,  Spinoza  generates  Motion  out  of 
Extension.  It  would  be  easier  to  generate  Extension  out  of 
Motion ;  or  if  not  easier,  the  mere  possibility  of  doing  it  is 
enough  for  my  purpose.  Again,  Spinoza  makes  Thought 
the  infinite  attribute  of  Substance ;  thereby  giving  a  soul 
both  to  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  But  with  equal  or 
greater  validity  Thought  may  be  conceived  as  no  general 
attribute  at  all,  only  a  special  mode  of  the   general  attri- 

*  De  Intellect.  Emend.  30. 
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bute  of  Force.  One  idea  is  as  clear  as  the  other ;  which  is 
true  ?  It  is  because  Metaphysics  is  without  a  criterion  that 
systems  spring  up  like  mushrooms  and  like  mushrooms 
disappear.  The  contest  is  interminable,  because  no  con- 
clusions are  verifiable. 

In  conclusion  we  may  point  to  Spinozism  as  the  legitimate 
result  of  that  Subjective  Method  which  Descartes,  in  spite 
of  his  insurgence  against  Scholasticism,  had  restored  to  its 
ancient  place.  In  vain  were  metaphysical  entities  and 
metaphysical  theories  banished;  their  parent,  the  meta- 
physical Method,  was  retained.  That  process  of  deduction 
which,  as  in  Mathematics,  from  a  few  axioms  constructed 
a  whole  universe,  could  only  have  been  legitimised  by  an 
initial  verification  of  the  principles  and  a  successive  verifi- 
cation of  the  conclusions.  This  was  not  attempted,  and 
could  not  have  been  effected,  since  the  premisses  and  the 
conclusions  embrace  objects  inaccessible  to  human  powers. 

There   are   other  points  which  might  profitably  be   dis- 
cussed did  our  limits  admit  of  it ;   but   enough    has  been 
said  to  show  the   main  direction  of  Spinoza's  speculations 
and  their  historical  position,    as   the   development   of  that 
Method  which  Descartes  had  systematized.     The  application 
of  the   Method   to   cosmical   phenomena   in   the   hands   of 
Descartes  and  his  followers,  rapidly  disclosed  its  essential 
unfitness  for  research ;  the  application  to  ontological  prob- 
lems, in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  led  to  results  so  startling  and 
so  abhorrent  to  the  general  mind,  that  it  called  attention  to 
the  grounds   upon  which  such  conclusions  could  be  based. 
As  I  said  before  there  were  no  Spinozists  to  carry  on  the 
work   of  their  master.     The   followers   of  Descartes   were 
quickly  silenced  by  the  followers  of  Newton.     Only  in  Meta- 
physics could  they  find  a  field,  and  there  to  this  day  Descartes 
is  regarded  as  a  master.     In  the  same  region  Spinoza  is 
also  regarded  as  a  master  :  no  one  avowedly  adopts  Spinozism, 
but  German  Ontology  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  it.^ 

*  The  works  on  Spinoza  are  abundant.  The  best  expositions  of  his  doctrine  I 
have  seen  are  in  Kuno  Fischer  :  Gesch.  der  neuem  PkUos.,  and  Sigwaet  :  Der 
Spinozismus  historisch  und  philos.  erldutert. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  FIRST  CRISIS  I^'  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

SPINOZA,  by  the  development  of  the  germs  sent  forth  by 
Descartes,  produced  a  crisis.  He  startled  men  by  the 
conclusions  to  whieh  he  showed  that  their  philosophical 
premisses  irresistibly  led;  and  thus  forced  them  into  the 
dilemma  either  of  rejecting  the  premisses,  or  rejecting  the 
validity  of  Philosophy  as  then  conceived. 

If  the  premisses  are  correct,  and  every  clear,  distinct  idea 
is  necessarily  true,  subjective  logic  is  a  key  to  the  mystery 
of  the  objective  world ;  the  internal  order  is  identical  with 
the  external  order ;  and  Spinozism  is  the  only  creed. 

If  the  premisses  are  not  correct,  if  the  voice  of  Conscious- 
ness is  not  necessarily  the  voice  of  truth,  the  subjective  not 
always  the  harmonious  correlate  of  the  objective.  Meta- 
physical Philosophy  is  impotent,  because  it  has  its  basis  in 
this  certitude  of  Consciousness. 

Spinozism  or  Scepticism  ?  There  seemed  no  third  alter- 
native. Nor  was  there  a  third  alternative,  so  long  as  Philo- 
sophy persisted  in  its  ontological  and  absolute  claims — per- 
sisted in  the  metaphysical  Method,  in  the  search  for  truths 
lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  relativity.  A  new  conception  of 
Philosophy  was  needed  to  restore  the  shattered  confidence  of 
philosophers. 

This  new  conception  was  then  slowly  growing  into  the 
distinctness  it  has  of  late  assumed.  It  involved  a  complete 
change  in  the  point  of  view.  The  relativity  of  all  knowledge 
was  its  primary  canon.  With  this  necessarily  came  a  com- 
plete exclusion  of  ontological  research.  The  nature  and 
limits  of  Knowledge  became  the  most  urgent  topics.     Before 
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deciding  upon  any  question  relating  to  Creation,  Immortality, 
or  Cause,  men  saw  themselves  compelled  to  decide  upon  the 
competence  of  human  faculty  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  such  subjects.  If  this  inquiry  should  result 
in  disclosing  a  native  incompetence,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  disputes  on  topics  thus  removed  from  rational  research. 

The  crisis,  therefore,  turns  upon  this  fundamental  dispute  : 
Can  the  human  mind  transcend  the  sphere  of  relative  know- 
ledge, and,  passing  from  Consciousness  to  Causes,  explore 
the  nature  of  things  per  se  ? 

The  first  decomposition  of  this  great  question  is  into  the 
psychological  question  of  the  origin  of  ideas :  Have  we  or 
have  we  not  any  ideas  which  are  antecedent  to,  and  independent 
of,  Experience  ? 

The  recognition  of  this  question  as  the  primary  one,  con- 
stitutes a  new  era  in  History.    Several  writers  have  remarked 
the  enormous  predominance  of  psychological  inquiries  from 
Spinoza  to  Pichte  ;  but  the  reason  of  this  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Philosophy  has  not,  I  think,  been  recognised.     The 
fact  is  patent ;  the  connection  of  the  predominance  of  Psy- 
chology with  the  necessary  decrease  of  Ontology  required 
explanation ;  the  more  so  as  Psychology  occupied  but  little 
attention  in  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  schools.     I  believe 
that  the  importance  acquired  by  Psychology,  especially  in 
its  treatment  of  the  origin  and  scope  of  human  faculty,  was 
the  natural  result  of  the  same  objective  tendency  which  had 
given  prominence  to  the  Inductive  Method.     A  necessity  had 
arisen  for  a  new  course   of  investigation.      The   hopeless 
failures  of  so  many  generations  suggested  that  the  seekers 
had  begun  their  search  at  the  wrong  end ;  and  that  before 
any  issue  could  be  found,  a  complete  revision  of  the  means 
of  search  was  indispensable.     The  limits  and  conditions  of 
the  inquiring  mind  had  to  be  ascertained. 
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THIED  EPOCH. 

Philosophy  pauses  to  ascertain  the  scope  and  limits   of 

the  human  mind. 


CHAPTEE  L 

HOBBES, 

PEEHAPS  no  writer  except  Spinoza  has  ever  been  so 
uniformly  depreciated  as  Hobbes.  From  his  first  appear- 
ance until  the  present  day  his  name  has  been  a  bye-word  of 
contempt  with  the  majority  of  writers ;  and  even  by  those 
who  have  been  liberal  enough  to  acknowledge  merit  in  an 
adversary,  he  has  been  treated  as  a  dangerous  and  shallow 
thinker.  The  first  person  who  saw  his  importance  as  a 
political  thinker,  and  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  it,  was 
James  Mill.  As  long  as  political  and  social  theories  continue 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  supposed  consequences,  so  long  will 
Hobbes  be  denied  a  fair  hearing.  He  has  roused  the  odium 
theologicum.     It  will  be  long  ere  that  will  be  appeased. 

Faults  he  had,  unquestionably  ;  short-comings,  incomplete 
views ;  and — as  all  error  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its 
plausibility— we  will  saythat  he  was  guilty  of  dangerous  errors. 
Let  the  faults  be  noted,  but  not  overstrained  ;  let  the  short- 
comings and  incomplete  views  be  enlarged  and  corrected ; 
the  errors  calmly  examined  and  refuted.  We  shall  be 
gainers  by  it ;  but  by  inconsiderate  contempt,  or  by  vilifying, 
no  good  result  can  be  obtained.  Impartial  minds  will  rank 
Hobbes  amongst  the  greatest  writers  England  has  produced. 
He  is  profoimd,  and  he  is  clear ;  weighty,  strong,  and  spark- 
ling.    His  style,  as  mere  style,  is  in  its  way  as  fine  as  any- 
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thing  in  English  :  it  has  the  clearness  as  well  as  the  solidity 
and  brilliancy  of  crystal.  Nor  is  the  matter  unworthy  of 
the  form.  It  is  original,  in  the  sense  of  having  been  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain,  even  when  formerly 
the  proj>erty  of  others.  Although  little  of  it  would  now  ap- 
pear novel,  it  was  novel  when  he  produced  it.  Haughty,  dog- 
matic, overbearing  in  manner,  he  yet  loved  Truth,  and  never 
hesitated  to  proclaim  it.  '  Harm  I  can  do  none,'  he  says, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Leviathan,  '  though  I  err  no  less  than 
they  (i.e.  previous  writers),  for  I  shall  leave  men  but  as  they 
are,  in  doubt  and  dispute ;  but  intending  not  to  take  any 
principle  upon  trust,  but  only  to  put  men  in  mind  of  what 
they  know  already,  or  may  know  by  their  experience,  I  hope  to 
err  less  ;  and  when  I  do,  it  must  proceed  from  too  hasty  con- 
cluding, which  I  will  endeavour  as  much  as  I  can  to  avoid.'  "^ 

He  proclaims  that  Psychology  is  a  science  of  observation ; 
that  if  we  would  understand  the  conditions  and  operations 
of  our  minds,  we  must  patiently  look  inwards  and  see  what 
passes  there.  All  the  reasoning  and  subtle  disputation  in 
the  world  will  not  advance  us  one  step,  unless  we  first  get  a 
firm  basis  on  fact.  *  Man,'  he  says  elsewhere,  with  his  usual 
causticity,  *  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  forming  general 
theorems.  But  this  privilege  is  alloyed  by  another,  that  is, 
by  the  privilege  of  absurdity,  to  which  no  living  creature  is 
subject  but  man  only.  And  of  men  those  are  of  all  most 
subject  to  it,  that  profess  Philosophy.'  And  the  cause  of 
this  large  endowment  of  the  privilege  to  philosophers  we 
may  read  in  another  passage,  where  he  attributes  the  diffi- 
culty men  have  in  receiving  Truth,  to  their  minds  being 
prepossessed  by  false  opinions — they  having  prejudged  the 
question.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — '  When  men  have 
once  acquiesced  in  untrue  opinions,  and  registered  them  as 
authenticated  records  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  less,  impossible 
to  speak  intelligibly  to  such  men  than  to  write  legibly  on  a 
paper  already  scribbled  over.' 

Hobbes's  position  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  easily 

*    U'crks,  edited  by  Sir  \V.  Molesworth,  iv.  1. 
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assigned.  On  the  question  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge 
he  takes  a  decided  stand  upon  Experience :  he  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  modem  sensationalists  : — 

*  Concerning  the  thoughts  of  man  I  will  consider  them 
first  singly,  and  afterwards  in  a  train  or  dependence  upon 
one  another.  Singly  they  are  every  one  a  representation  or 
appearance  of  some  quality  or  other  accident  of  a  body  with- 
out us,  which  is  commonly  called  an  object.  Which  object 
worketh  on  the  eyes,  ears,  and  other  parts  of  a  man's  body  ; 
and  by  diversity  of  working,  produceth  d  iversity  of  appearances. 

*  The  original  of  them  all  is  that  which  we  call  Sense,  for 
there  is  no  conception  in  a  man's  mind  which  hath  not  at 
first,  totally  or  by  parts,  been  begotten  upon  the  organs  of 
sense.     The  rest  are  derived  from  that  original.'  * 

Here  is  stated,  in  the  broadest  manner,  the  principle  of 
sensationalism.  It  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  doctrine 
of  Descartes  that  there  are  innate  ideas ;  in  direct  anta- 
gonism to  the  old  doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  Mind. 
Theoretically  this  principle  may  be  insignificant ;  historically 
it  is  important. 

Hobbes's  language  is  plain  enough,  but  we  will  still  further 
quote  from  him,  to  obviate  any  doubt  as  to  his  meaning. 

'  According  to  the  two  principal  parts  of  man,  I  divide  his 
faculties  into  two  sorts — faculties  of  the  body,  and  faculties 
of  the  mind, 

*  Since  the  minute  and  distinct  anatomy  of  the  powers  of 
the  body  is  nothing  necessary  to  the  present  purpose,  I  will 
only  sum  them  up  in  these  three  heads,— power  nutritive, 
power  generative,  and  power  motive. 

'  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  there  be  two  Bori^— cognitive, 
imaginative,  or  conceptive  and  motive, 

'  For  the  understanding  of  what  I  mean  by  the  power 
cognitive,  we  must  remember  and  acknowledge  that  there  be 
in  our  minds  continually  certain  images  or  conceptions  of 
the  things  without  us.     This  imagery  and  representation  of 

»  Leviathan,  ch.  i.     In  the  following  exposition  we  shall  sometimes  cite  from 
the  Leviathan  and  sometimes  from  the  Human  Nature. 
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the  qualities  of  the  things  without,  is  that  which  we  call  our 
conception,  imagination,  ideas,  notice,  or  knowledge  of  them ; 
and  the  faculty,  or  power  by  which  we  are  capable  of  such 
knowledge,  is  that  I  here  call  cognitive  power,  or  conceptive, 
the  power  of  knowing  or  conceiving,' 

The  mind  is  thus  wholly  constructed  out  of  sense.  Nor 
must  we  be  deceived  by  the  words  faculty  and  power,  as  if 
they  meant  any  activity  of  the  mind — as  if  they  implied  that 
the  mind  co-operated  with  sense.  The  last  sentence  of  the 
foregoing  passage  is  sufficient  to  clear  up  this  point.  He 
elsewhere  says  :— ^  All  the  qualities  called  sensible  are,  in  the 
object  that  causeth  them,  but  so  many  several  motions  of  the 
matter  by  which  it  presseth  on  our  organs  diversely.  Neither 
in  us  that  are  pressed  are  they  anything  else  but  divers  motions; 
for  motion  produceth  nothing  but  motion,^ 

Hobbes,  therefore,  and  not  Locke,  is  the  precursor  of  that 
school  of  Psychology  which  flourished  in  the  eighteenth 
century  (principally  in  France),  and  which  made  every 
operation  of  the  mind  proceed  out  of  transformed  sensations ; 
which  ended,  logically  enough,  in  saying  that  to  think  is  to 
feel — penser  c'est  sentir. 

It  is  to  Hobbes  that  the  merit  is  due  of  a  discovery  which, 
though  so  familiar  to  us  now  as  to  appear  self-evident,  was 
yet  in  truth  a  most  important  discovery,  and  was  adopted  by 
Descartes  in  his  Meditations  * — it  is  that  our  sensations  do 
not  correspond  with  any  external  qualities;  that  what  are 
called  sensible  qualities  are  nothing  but  modifications  of  the 
sentient  being :  — 

^  Because  the  image  in  vision,  consisting  of  colour  and 
shape,  is  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  qualities  of  the  object 
of  that  sense ;  it  is  no  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  fall  into 
this  opinion  that  the  same  colour  and  shape  are  the  very 
qualities  themselves  ;  and  for  the  same  cause  that  sound  and 
noise  are  the  qualities  of  the  bell  or  of  the  air.     And  this 

*  Descartes  may  possibly  have  discovered  it  for  himself;  but  the  priority  of 
publication  is  at  any  rate  due  to  Hobbes — a  fact  first  noticed,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Hallam:  Literature  of  Europe,  iii.  271. 
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opinion  hath  been  80  long  received  that  the  contrary  must 
needs  appear  a  great  paradox ;  and  yet  the  introduction  of 
species  visible  and  intelligible  (which  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  opinion)  passing  to  and  fro  from  the  object 
is  worse  than  any  paradox,  as  being  a  plain  impossibility.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  make  plain  these  points  : 

'  That  the  subject  wherein  colour  and  image  are  inherent, 
is  not  the  object  or  thing  seen. 

'  That  there  is  nothing  without  us  (really)  which  we  call 
an  imasre  or  colour. 

*  That  the  said  image  or  colour  is  but  an  apparition  unto 
us  of  the  motimi,  agitation,  or  alteration,  which  the  object 
worketh  in  the  brain,  or  spirits,  or  some  internal  substance  of 

the  head. 

'  That  as  in  vision,  so  also  in  conceptions  that  arise  from 
the  other  senses,  the  subject  of  their  inference  is  not  the 
object  but  the  sentient.' 

This  important  principle,  which  Cameades  among  the 
ancients  alone  seems  to  have  suspected,  Hobbes  has  very 
clearly  and  conclusively  illustrated. 

Sense  furnishes  us  with  conceptions ;    but  as   there   are 
other  operations  of  the  mind  besides  the  conceptive,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  sense  can  also  be  the  original  of  them. 
And  first,  of  Imagination,     Mr.  Hallam  has  noticed  the 
acuteness  and  originality  which  often  characterise  Hobbes's 
remarks ;  and  he  instances  the  opening  of  the  chapter  on 
Imagination  in  the  Leviathan,     It  is  worth  quoting :—'  That 
when  a  thing  lies  still,  unless  somewhat  else  stir  it,  it  will 
lie  still  for  ever,  is  a  truth  no  one  doubts  of.    But  that  when 
a  thing  is  in  motion  it  will  eternally  be  in  motion,  unless 
somewhat   else   stay  it,   though   the  reason   be   the   same, 
namely  that  nothing   can  change   itself,    is  not   so   easily 
assented  to.     For  men  measure  not  only  other  men  but  all 
other  things  by  themselves ;  and  because  they  find  them- 
selves subject   after   motion   to   pain   and   lassitude,   think 
everything  else  grows  weary  of  motion  and  seeks  repose  of 
its  own  accord;  little  considering  whether  it  be  not  some 
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other  motion  wherein  that  desire  of  rest,  they  find  in  them- 
selves, consisteth.'  Imagination  Hobbes  defines  as  a  '  con- 
ception remaining  and  by  little  and  little  decaying  from  and 
after  the  act  of  sense.'  ...  *  Imagination,  therefore,  is  but 
decaying  sense,'  The  reader  must  not  here  understand  by 
imagination  anything  more  than  the  retaining  of  an  image 
of  the  object,  after  the  object  is  removed.  It  is  the  term 
used  by  Hobbes  to  express  what  James  Mill  happily  called 
Ideation,  Sense,  Sensation ;  ideas.  Ideation.  Hobbes  says, 
sense.  Sensation ;  images,  Imagination. 

The  materialism  of  Hobbes  does  not  consist  merely  in  his 
language  (as  is  the  case  with  some  philosophers  ;  Locke,  for 
instance) ;  it  lies  at  the  very  root  of  his  theory.  Thus, 
he  says,  we  have  sensations  and  we  have  images — ideas. 
Whence  those  images  ?  '  When  a  body  is  once  in  motion 
it  moveth,  unless  something  hinder  it,  eternally  ;  and  what- 
soever hindereth  it,  cannot  in  an  instant,  but  in  time  and 
by  degrees  quite  extinguish  it ;  and  as  we  see  in  the  water, 
though  the  wind  cease,  the  waves  give  not  over  rolling  for  a 
long  time  after :  so  also  it  happeneth  in  tliat  motion  which 
is  made  in  the  internal  parts  of  man ;  then,  when  he  sees, 
dreams,  &c.  For  after  the  object  is  removed,  or  the  eye 
shut,  we  still  retain  an  image  of  the  thing  seen,  though  more 
obscure  than  when  we  see  it.  .  .  .  The  decay  of  sense  in 
men  waking  is  not  the  decay  of  the  motion  made  in  sense, 
but  an  obscuring  of  it,  in  such  manner  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  obscureth  the  light  of  the  stars ;  which  stars  do  no  less 
exercise  their  virtue,  by  which  they  are  visible,  in  the  day 
than  in  the  night.  But  because  amongst  many  strokes 
which  our  eyes,  ears,  and  other  organs  receive  from  external 
bodies,  the  predominant  only  is  sensible ;  therefore  the  light 
of  the  sun  being  predominant,  we  are  not  affected  with  the 
action  of  the  stars.'  This  iUustration  is  very  happy ;  but  it 
only  serves  to  bring  out  into  stronger  relief  the  materialism. 
He  has  told  us  what  Imagination  is  ;  let  us  now  learn  what 
is  Memory.  ^  This  decaying  sense,  when  we  would  express 
the  thing  itself,  I  mean  fancy  itself,  we  call  imagination,  as 
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I  have  said  before ;  but  when  we  would  express  the  decay, 
and  signify  that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past,  it  is  called 
memory.  So  that  imagination  and  memory  are  but  one 
thing,  which  for  divers  considerations  hath  divers  names.' 
Mr.  Hallam  objects  to  this,  and  says  that  it  is  very  evident 
that  imagination  and  memory  are  distinguished  by  something 
more  than  their  names.  Truly,  by  us  ;  but  not  by  Hobbes : 
he  evidently  uses  the  word  imagination  in  a  more  generical 
sense  than  we  use  it :  he  means  by  it  Ideation.  Thus  he  calls 
dreams  '  the  imagination  of  them  that  sleep.'  It  is  that  state 
of  the  mind  which  remains  when  the  objects  which  agitated 
it  by  sensations  are  removed :  the  mind  is  then  not  so  agitated, 
but  neither  is  it  calm ;  and  he  compares  that  state  to  the 
gentle  rolling  of  the  waves  after  the  wind  hath  ceased. 

Let  this  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  :  Hobbes  sees  nothing 
in  the  intellect  but  what  was  previously  in  the  sense.  Sen- 
sations, and  the  traces  which  they  leave  (i.  e.  images),  form 
the  simple  elements  of  aU  knowledge;  the  various  com- 
mixtures of  these  elements  form  the  various  intellectual 
faculties.  Open  the  third  chapter  of  the  Leviathan.  In  it 
he  propounded,  as  something  quite  simple  and  obvious,  the 
very  important  law  of  association  of  ideas.*  He  states  it 
with  great  clearness  and  thorough  mastery,  though  he 
evidently  was  quite  unaware  of  its  extensive  application. 

*When  a  man  thinketh,'  he  says,  ^on  anything  whatso- 
ever, his  next  thought  after  is  not  altogether  so  casual  as  it 
seems  to  be.  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought  succeeds 
indifferently.  But  as  we  have  no  imagination  whereof  we 
have  not  formerly  had  sense  in  whole  or  in  parts,  so  we  have 
no  transition  from  one  imagination  to  another  whereof  we 
never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.  The  reason  whereof 
IS  this :  all  fancies  (i.  e.  images)  are  motions  within  us,  relicts 
of  those  made  in  sense ;  and  those  motions  that  immediately 
succeed  one  another  in  the  senge  continue  also  together  after 
the  sense ;  insomuch  as  the  former  coming  again  to  take  place 

*  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton:   Dissertation  affixed  to  ReicCs  Works,  p.  898,  for  a 
)H9toiy  Qf  this  law  of  aasociation. 


and  be  predominant,  the  latter  followeth  by  coherence  of  the 
matter  moved,  in  such  manner  as  water  upon  a  plain  table  is 
drawn  which  way  any  one  part  of  it  is  guided  by  the  finger.' 

The  materialism  here  is  distinct  enough.  He  continues, 
in  excellent  style  : — '  This  train  of  thoughts,  or  mental  dis- 
course, is  of  two  sorts.  The  first  is  unguided,  without 
design,  and  inconstant,  wherein  there  is  no  passionate 
thought  to  govern  and  direct  those  that  follow  to  itself,  as 
the  end  and  scope  of  some  desire  or  other  passion ;  in  which 
case  the  thoughts  are  said  to  wander,  and  seem  impertinent 
one  to  another  as  in  a  dream.  Such  are  commonly  the 
thoughts  of  men  that  are  not  only  without  company,  but 
also  without  care  of  anything;  though  even  then  their 
thoughts  are  as  busy  as  at  other  times,  but  without  harmony ; 
as  the  sound  which  a  lute  out  of  tune  would  yield  to  any 
man ;  or  in  tune,  to  one  that  could  not  play.  And  yet  in 
this  wild  ranging  of  the  mind,  a  man  may  ofttimes  perceive 
the  way  of  it,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thought  upon 
another.  For  in  a  discourse  of  our  present  civil  war,  what 
would  seem  more  impertinent  than  to  ask,  as  one  did,  what 
was  the  value  of  a  Roman  penny  ?  Yet  the  coherence  to  me 
was  manifest  enough.  For  the  thought  of  the  war  intro- 
duced the  thought  of  delivering  up  the  King  to  his  enemies ; 
the  thought  of  that  brought  in  the  thought  of  the  delivering 
up  of  Christ ;  and  that  again  the  thought  of  the  thirty 
pence,  which  was  the  price  of  that  treason;  and  thence 
easily  followed  that  malicious  question,  and  aU  this  in  a 
moment  of  time ;  for  thought  is  quick.' 

'  For  thought  is  quick.'  This  is  the  simple  pregnant  com- 
ment, justly  deemed  sufiicient.  The  plain  direct  remark 
with  which  Hobbes  concludes  the  above  passage  would,  in 
the  hands  of  many  moderns,  have  run  somewhat  thus : — 
'  How  wonderful  is  thought !  how  mighty  !  how  mysterious ! 
In  its  lightning  speed  it  traverses  all  space,  and  makes  the 
past  present ! '  Hobbes,  with  a  few  simple  direct  words, 
produces  a  greater  impression  than  would  all  the  swelling 
pomp  of  a  passage  bristling  with  notes  of  exclamation. 
This  is  the  secret  of  his  style.     It  is  also  the  characteristic 
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of  his  speculations.  Whatever  faults  thej  may  have,  they 
have  no  vagueness,  no  pretended  profundity.  As  much  of 
the  truth  as  he  has  clearly  seen  he  clearly  exhibits  :  what  he 
has  not  seen  he  does  not  pretend  to  see. 

One  important  deduction  from  his  principles  he  has  drawn  : 
*  Whatsoever  we  imagine  is  finite.  Therefore  there  is  no 
idea,  no  conception  of  anything  we  call  infinite.  No  man 
can  have  in  his  mind  an  image  of  infinite  magnitude,  nor 
conceive  infinite  swiftness,  infinite  time,  or  infinite  power. 
When  we  say  that  anything  is  infinite,  we  signify  only  that 
we  are  not  able  to  conceive  the  ends  and  bounds  of  the  thinfj 
named,  having  no  conception  of  the  thing,  but  of  our  own 
inability.  And  therefore  the  name  of  God  is  used  not  to 
make  us  conceive  him,  for  he  is  incomprehensible,  and  his 
greatness  and  power  are  inconceivable,  but  that  we  may 
honour  him.  Also  because  whatsoever  we  conceive  has  been 
perceived  first  by  sense,  either  all  at  once  or  by  parts,  a  man 
can  have  no  thought  representing  anything  not  subject  to  Sense,^ 

On  Hobbes's  principles  this  is  irresistible.  He  assumes 
that  all  our  thoughts  must  be  images.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  not  even  all  our  sensations  are  capable  of 
forming  images.  What  images  are  given  by  the  sensations 
of  heat  or  cold,  of  music,  or  of  taste  ? 

Every  man's  consciousness  will  assure  him  that  thoughts 
are  not  always  images.  It  will  also  assure  him  that  he  has 
the  idea,  notion,  conception,  figment  (or  whatever  name  he 
may  give  the  thought)  of  Infinity.  If  he  attempts  to  form 
an  image  of  it,  that  image  will  of  course  be  finite :  it  would 
not  otherwise  be  an  image.  But  he  can  think  of  it ;  he  can 
reason  of  it.  It  is  a  thought.  It  is  in  his  mind ;  though 
how  it  got  there  may  be  a  question  which  he  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  answer. 

We  insist  upon  Hobbes's  materialism,  the  better  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  Locke.  Hobbes, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Human  Nature,  has  very  carefully 
defined  what  he  means  by  knowledge.  *  There  is  a  story 
somewhere,'  he  says,  ^of  one  that  pretends  to  have  been 
miraculously  cured  of  blindness,  wherewith  he  was  bom,  by 


St.  Alban  or  other  saints,  at  the  town  of  St.  Alban's  ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  being  there,  to  be  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  the  miracle,  asked  the  man.  What  colour  is 
this  ?  who,  by  answering  it  was  green,  discovered  himself, 
and  was  punished  for  a  counterfeit :  for  though  by  his  sight 
newly  received  he  might  distinguish  between  green  and  red 
and  all  other  colours,  as  well  as  any  that  should  interrogate 
him,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  know  at  first  sight  which  of 
them  was  called  green,  or  red,  or  by  any  other  name. 

'  By  this  we  may  understand  there  be  two  hinds  of  know- 
ledge, whereof  the  one  is  nothing  else  but  sense,  or  know- 
ledge original,  and  remembrance  of  the  same ;  the  other  is 
called  scimce,  or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  of  propositions,  and 
how  things  are  called,  and  is  derived  from  understanding. 
Both  of  these  sorts  are  but  experience-,  the  former  being 
the  experience  of  the  effects  of  things  that  work  upon  us 
from  without;  and  the  latter  experience  men  have  from 
the  proper  use  of  names  in  language  :  and  all  experience 
being,  as  I  have  said,  but  remembrance,  aU  knowledge  is 

remembrance.' 

The  only  ambiguity  possible  in  the  above  passage  is  that 
which  might  arise  from  the  use  of  the  word  understanding. 
This  he  elsewhere  defines  as  follows  : — 

*  '  When  a  man  upon  the  hearing  of  any  speech  hath  those 
thoughts  which  the  words  of  that  speech  in  their  connection 
were°ordained  and  constituted  to  signify,  then  he  is  said  to 
understand  it ;  understanding  being  nothing  else  but  concep- 
tion formed  by  speech.' 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  alluding  to  his 
admirable  observations  on  language,  and  with  quoting,  for 
the  himdredth  time,  his  weighty  aphorism,  '  Words  are  wise 
men's  counters ;  they  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but  they  are 

the  money  of  fools.' 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  do  full  justice  to  Hobbes  ;  no 
notice  can  be  taken  of  the  speculations  which  made  him 
famous.  Our  object  has  been  falfiUed  if  we  have  made 
clear  to  the  reader  the  position  Hobbes  occupies  in  modern 
psychological  speculation. 
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CHAPTEE   11. 
LOCKE. 

§  I.  Life  of  Locke. 

JOHN  LOCKE,  one  of  the  wisest  of  Eiiglishmen,  was 
^  born  at  Wrington,  in  Somersetshire,  on  August  29, 
1632.  Little  is  known  of  his  family,  except  that  his  father 
had  served  in  the  parliamentary  wars :  a  fact  not  without 
significance  in  connection  with  the  steady  love  of  liberty 
manifested  by  the  son. 

His  education  began  at  Westminster,  where  he  stayed  till 
he  was  nineteeen  or  twenty.     He  was  then  sent  to  Oxford. 
That  University  was  distinguished  then,  as  it  has  ever  been,' 
by  its  attachment  to  whatever  is  old  :  the  Past  is  its  model  ] 
the  Past  has  its  affection.     That  there  is  much  good  in  this' 
veneration  for  the  Past,  few  wiU  gainsay.     Nevertheless,  a 
University  which  piqued  itself  on  being  behind  the  age,  was 
scarcely  the  fit  place  for  an  original  thinker.   Locke  was  iU  at 
ease.     The  PhHosophy  upheld  there  was  Scholasticism.     On 
such  food  a  mind  like  his  could  not  nourish  itself.     Like  his 
great  predecessor  Bacon,  he  imbibed  a  profound  contempt  for 
the   University  studies,  and  in  after-life  regretted  that  so 
much  of  his  time  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  profitless 
pursuits.     So  deeply  convinced  was  he  of  the  vicious  method 
of  coUege  education,  that  he  ran  into  the  other  extreme 
and  thought  self-education  the  best.      It  is  true  that  all 
great  men  have  been  mainly  self-taught ;  aU  that  is  most 
valuable  a  man  must  learn  for  himself,  must  work  out  for  him^ 
self.     Locke  assumes  that  aU  men  will  educate  themselves  if 
left  to  themselves.   The  fact  is,  the  majority  have  to  be  edu. 


cated  by  force.  For  those  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  never 
educate  themselves,  colleges  and  schools  are  indispensable. 

Locke's  notion  of  an  educated  man  is  very  characteristic 
of  him.  Writing  to  Lord  Peterborough,  he  says,  *Your 
Lordship  would  have  your  son's  tutor  a  thorough  scholar, 
and  I  think  it  not  much  matter  whether  he  be  any  scholar 
or  no :  if  he  but  understand  Latin  well  and  have  a  general 
scheme  of  the  sciences,  I  think  that  enough.  But  I  would 
have  him  well-bred  and  well-tempered.' 

Disgusted  with  the  disputes  which  usurped  the  title  of 
Philosophy,  Locke  principally  devoted  himself  to  Medicine 
while  at  Oxford.  His  proficiency  is  attested  by  two  very 
different  persons,  and  in  two  very  different  ways.  Dr. 
Sydenham,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  Observations  on  the 
History  and  Cure  of  Acute  Diseases,  boasts  of  the  approbation 
bestowed  on  his  Method  by  Mr.  John  Locke,  '  who  examined 
it  to  the  bottom ;  and  who,  if  we  consider  his  genius  and 
penetrating  and  exact  judgment,  has  scarce  any  superior, 
and  few  equals  now  living.'  The  second  testimony  is  that 
afforded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  when  Locke  first  met  him. 
The  Earl  was  suffering  from  an  abscess  in  the  chest.  No 
one  could  discover  the  nature  of  his  disorder.  Locke  at 
once  divined  it.  The  Earl  followed  his  advice,  submitted  to 
an  operation,  and  was  saved.  A  close  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them.  Locke  accompanied  him  to  London,  and 
resided  principally  in  his  house. 

His  attention  was  thus  turned  to  politics.  His  visits  to 
Holland  delighted  him.  'The  blessings  which  the  people 
there  enjoyed  under  a  government  peculiarly  favourable  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  amply  compensated,  in  his  view, 
for  what  their  uninviting  territory  wanted  in  scenery  and 
climate.'  *  He  also  visited  France  and  Germany,  making 
the  acquaintance  of  several  distinguished  men. 

In  1670  he  planned  his  Essay  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing, This  he  did  not  complete  till  1687.  In  1675  the 
delicate  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  travel,  and  he 
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repaired  to  the  South  of  France,  where  he  met  Lord  Pem- 
broke. To  him  the  Essay  is  dedicated.  He  returned  in 
1679,  and  resumed  his  studies  at  Oxford.  But  his  friend- 
ship for  Shaftesbury,  and  the  liberal  opinions  he  was  known 
to  hold,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  Court.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  studentship  by  a  very  arbitrary  act.* 
Nor  did  persecution  stop  there.  He  was  soon  forced  to  quit 
England,  and  find  refage  at  the  Hague.  There  also  the 
anger  of  the  king  pursued  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retreat  further  into  Holland.  It  was  there  he  published  his 
celebrated  Letter  on  Toleration, 

He  did  not  return  to  England  till  after  the  Kevolution. 
Then  there  was  security  and  welcome.  He  was  pressed  to 
accept  a  high  diplomatic  office  in  Germany,  but  the  state  of 
his  health  prevented  him.  In  1690  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essay  appeared.  He  had  indeed  already  (1688)  published 
an  abridgment  of  it  in  Leclerc's  Bihliotheque  Universelle. 
The  success  of  this  Essay  was  immense ;  and  Warburton's 
assertion  to  the  contrary  falls  to  the  ground  on  the  mere 
statement  of  the  number  of  editions  which  the  work  rapidly 
went  through.  Six  editions  within  fourteen  year8,t  and  in 
times  when  books  sold  more  slowly  than  they  sell  now  is 
evidence  enough. 

The  publication  of  his  Essay  roused  great  opposition.  He 
soon  got  involved  in  the  discussions  with  StiUingfleet, 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  He  was  soon  after  engaged  in  the 
political  discussions  of  the  day,  and  published  his  Treatise 
on  Government.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  and  a  portion  of  their 
very  interesting  correspondence  has  been  given  by  Lord 
King  in  his  Life  of  Locke. 

*  Macaulat  :  History  of  England,  i.  545-6. 

t  The  writer  of  the  article  Locke,  in  the  Ency.  Brit.,  says  that  the  fourth 
edition  appeared  in  1700.  Victoe  Cousik  repeats  the  statement,  and  adds  that  a 
fifth  edition  was  preparing  when  death  overtook  the  author  ;  this  fifth  edition  an 
pearing  m  1705.  We  know  not  on  what  authority  these  writers  speak  ;  but  that 
they  are  in  error  may  he  seen  by  turning  to  Locke's  Epistle  to  the  Ikader  the  last 
paragraph  of  which  announces  that  the  edition  then  issued  by  Locke  himself  iu 


Locke's  health,  though  always  delicate,  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  any  imprudences,  so  that  he  reached  the  age 
of  seventy-two — a  good  ripe  age  for  one  who  had  studied 
and  thought.  He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Lady 
Masham,  on  October  28,  1704. 

§  11.  On  the  Spirit  of  Locke's  Writings. 

It  has  for  many  years  been  the  fashion  to  decry  Locke. 
Indirect  sneers  at  his  *  superficiality  '  abound  in  the  writings 
of  those  who,  because  their  thought  is  so  muddy  that  they 
cannot  see  its  shallow  bottom,  fancy  they  are  profound. 
Locke's  '  materialism '  is  also  a  favourite  subject  of  condo- 
lence with  these  writers ;  and  they  assert  that  his  principles 
*  lead  to  atheism.' 

Another  mode  of  undervaluing  Locke  is  to  assert  that  he 
only  borrowed  and  popularised  the  ideas  originated  by 
Hobbes.  The  late  Mr.  Hazlitt — an  acute  thinker,  and  a 
metaphysician,  but  a  wilful  reckless  writer — deliberately 
asserted  that  Locke  owed  everything  to  Hobbes.  Dr. 
Whewell  repeats  the  charge,  though  in  a  more  qualified 
manner.  He  says,  'Hobbes  had  already  promulgated  the 
main  doctrines,  which  Locke  afterwards  urged,  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  our  knowledge.' 

Again,  *  Locke  owed  his  authority  mainly  to  the  intellectual 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Although  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
he  by  no  means  possesses  such  metaphysical  acuteness,  or 
such  philosophical  largeness  of  view,  or  such  a  charm  of 
writing,  as  to  give  him  the  high  place  he  has  held  in  the 
literature  of  Europe.' 

That  Locke  did  not  borrow  his  ideas  from  Hobbes  will  be 
very  apparent  in  our  exposition  of  Locke  ;  but  meanwhile  we 
may  quote  the  testimony  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  one  of 
the  best  read  of  our  philosophers,  and  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  both  these  thinkers  : — 

'  Locke  and  Hobbes  agree  chiefly  on  those  points  in  which, 
except  the  Cartesians,  all  the  speculators  of  their  age  were 
agreed.     They  differ  on  the  most  momentous  questions — the 
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sources  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  abstraction,  the  nature 
of  the  will ;  on  the  two  last  of  which  subjects,  Locke,  bj  his 
very  failures  themselves,  evinces  a  strong  repugnance  to  the 
doctrine  of  Hobbes.  They  differ  not  only  in  their  premisses 
and  many  of  their  conclusions,  but  in  their  manner  of  philo- 
sophising itself.  Locke  had  no  prejudice  which  could  lead 
him  to  imbibe  doctrines  from  the  enemy  of  liberty  and  reli- 
gion. His  style,  with  aU  its  faults,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
thinks  for  himself;  and  an  original  style  is  not  usually  the 
vehicle  of  borrowed  opinions.'  * 

To  this  passage  we  wiU  add  another  from  a  still  more  dis- 
tinguished  judge : — 

'  Few  among  the  great  names  in  philosophy  have  met  with 
a  harder  measure  of  justice -from  the  present  generation  than 
Locke,  the  unquestioned  founder  of  the  analytic  philosophy 
of  mind,  but  whose  doctrines  were  first  caricatured,  then, 
when  the  reaction  arrived,  ca^t  off  by  the  prevailing  school  even 
with  contumely,  and  who  is  now  regarded  by  one  of  the  con- 
flicting parties  in  philosophy  as  an  apostle  of  heresy  and 
sophistry  5  whHe  among  those  who  stiU  adhere  to  the  standard 
which  he  raised,  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  later  times 
to  sacrifice  his   reputation  in   favour   of  Hobbes— a   great 
writer  and  a   great  thinker  for  his  time,   but  inferior  to 
Locke  not  only  in  sober  judgment,  but  even  in  profundity  and 
original  genius.   Locke,  the  most  candid  of  philosophers,  and 
one  whose  speculations  bear  on  every  subject  the  strongest 
mark  of  having  been  wrought  out  from  the  materials  of  his 
own  mind,  has  been  mistaken  for  an  unworthy  plagiarist, 
while  Hobbes  has  been  extolled  as  having  anticipated  many 
of  his  leading  doctrines.     He  did  not  anticipate  many  of 
them,  and  the  present  is  an  instance  in  what  manner  it  was 
generaUy  done.    [The  writer  is  speaking  of  Locke's  refutation 
of  Essences.]     They  both  rejected  the  scholastic  doctrine  of 
Essences,  but  Locke  understood  and  explained  what  these 
supposed  essences  were.     Hobbes,  insteaxi  of  explaining  the 
distinction  between  essential  and  accidental  properties,  and 

♦  Edinburgh  Beview,  October  1821,  p.  242. 
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between  essential  and  accidental  propositions,  jumped  over  it, 
and  gave  a  definition  which  suits,  at  most,  only  essential 
propositions,  and  scarcely  those,  as  the  definition  of  Proposi- 
tion in  general.'  ^ 

Dugald  Stewart  indeed  says  '  that  it  must  appear  evident 
Locke  had  diligently  studied  the  writings  of  Hobbes ; '  but 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  as  quoted  above,  has  explained  why 
Locke  appears  to  have  studied  Hobbes ;  and  Stewart  is  far 
from  implying  that  Locke  therefore  gained  his  principal  ideas 
from  Hobbes.  Indeed  he  has  an  admirable  note  in  which  he 
points  out  how  completely  Locke's  own  was  the  important 
principle  of  Reflection,  '  This  was  not  merely  a  step  beyond 
Hobbes,  but  the  correction  of  an  error  which  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  Hobbes's  system.'  f 

That  Locke  never  read  Hobbes  may  seem  incredible,  but  is, 
we  are  convinced,  the  truth.  It  is  one  among  many  examples 
of  how  few  were  the  books  he  had  read.  He  never  alludes  to 
Hobbes  in  any  way  that  can  be  interpreted  into  having  read 
him.  Twice  only,  we  believe,  does  he  allude  to  him,  and  then 
so  distantly,  and  with  such  impropriety,  as  to  be  almost  con- 
vincing with  respect  to  his  ignorance.  The  first  time  is  in  his 
Reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  absurdly  classes 
Hobbes  and  Spinoza  together.  He  says,  '  I  am  not  so  well 
read  in  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  as  to  be  able  to  say  what  were 
their  opinions  on  this  matter,  but  possibly  there  be  those  who 
will  think  your  Lordship's  authority  of  more  use  than  those 
justly -decried  writers.^  The  form  of  expression,  *  I  am  not  so 
well  read,'  etc.  is  obviously  equivalent  to — -I  have  never  read 
those  justly-decried  writers.  His  second  allusion  is  simply 
this  : — '  A  Hobbist  would  probably  say.'  We  cannot  at  present 
lay  our  hands  on  the  passage,  but  it  refers  to  some  moral 
question. 

This  is  only  negative  evidence.    Something  like  positive  evi- 
dence however  is  the  fact  that  Hobbes's  doctrine  of  Association 


*  Mill's  St/stem  of  Logic,  i.  150. 

t  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaph.  Thilosophy,  p.  235  (Hamilton's  ed.). 
The  note  is  very  long  and  curious. 
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of  Ideas — a  principle  as  simple  of  appreliension  as  it  is 
important — was  completely  unknown  to  Locke,  who,  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  edition,  added  the  chapter  on  Association  as  it 
now  stands.  Moreover,  Locke's  statement  of  the  law  is  by 
no  means  so  satisfactory  as  that  by  Hobbes  :  he  had  not  so 
thoroughly  mastered  it ;  yet,  had  he  read  it  in  Hobbes,  he 
would  assuredly  have  improved  on  it.  That  he  did  not  at 
first  introduce  it  into  his  work  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
he  had  not  then  read  Hobbes,  because  the  law  is  so  simple 
and  so  evident,  when  stated,  that  it  must  produce  instan- 
taneous conviction. 

It  is  strange  that  any  man  should  have  read  Locke,  and 
questioned  his  originality.  There  is  scarcely  a  writer  we 
could  name  whose  works  bear  such  an  indisputable  impress 
of  his  having  *  raised  himself  above  the  almsbasket,  and,  not 
content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps  of  begged  opinions,  set  his 
own  thoughts  to  work  to  find  and  follow  truth.'  It  is  still 
more  strange  that  any  man  should  have  read  Locke  and 
questioned  his  power.  The  patient  sagacity  which,  above 
all  things,  distinguishes  a  philosopher  is  more  remarkable  in 
Locke  than  almost  any  writer.  He  was  also  largely  endowed 
with  good  sense.  In  these  two  qualities,  and  in  his  homely  racy 
masculine  style,  we  see  the  type  of  the  English  mind,  when 
at  its  best.  The  plain  directness  of  his  manner,  his  earnest- 
ness without  fanaticism,  his  hearty  honest  love  of  truth,  and 
the  depth  and  pertinence  of  his  thoughts,  are  qualities  which, 
though  they  do  not  dazzle  the  reader,  yet  win  his  love  and 
respect.  In  that  volume,  you  have  the  honest  thoughts  of  a 
great  honest  Englishman.  It  is  the  product  of  a  manly  mind : 
clear,  truthful,  direct.  No  vague  formulas,  no  rhetorical 
flights,  no  base  flattery  of  base  prejudices,  no  assumption  of 
oracular  wisdom,  no  word-jugglery.  There  are  so  many 
writers  who  cover  their  inanity  with  a  veil  of  words,  who 
seem  profound  because  they  are  obscure,  that  a  plainness  like 
Locke's  deceives  the  careless  reader,  and  leads  him  to  suppose 
that  what  is  there  so  plain  must  have  been  obvious. 

Locke,  though  a  patient  cautious  thinker,  was  anything 
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but  a  timid  thinker ;  and  it  does  great  honour  to  his  sagacity 
that  at  a  time  when  all  scientific  men  were  exclaiming  against 
the  danger  of  hypotheses,  believing  that  the  extravagant 
errors  of  Schoolmen  and  alchemists  were  owing  to  their  use 
of  hypotheses — a  time  when  the  great  Newton  himself  could 
be  led  into  the  unphilosophical  boast,  %po^/ies68  non  jingo,  our 
wise  Locke  should  exactly  appreciate  them  at  their  true 
value.     He  says  : — 

'  Not  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any  phenomena  of  nature, 
make  use  of  any  probable  hypotheses  whatsoever.  Hypo- 
theses, if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  least  great  helps  to 
memory,  and  often  direct  us  to  new  discoveries.  But  we 
should  not  take  them  up  too  hastily  (which  the  mind  that 
would  always  penetrate  into  the  causes  of  things,  and  have 
principles  to  rest  on,  is  very  apt  to  do)  till  we  have  very  well 
examined  particulars,  and  made  several  experiments  in  that 
thing  which  we  would  explain  by  our  hypothesis,  and  see 
whether  it  will  agree  to  them  all;  whether  our  principles 
wiU  carry  us  quite  through,  and  not  be  as  inconsistent  with 
one  phenomena  of  nature  as  they  seem  to  accommodate  and 
explain  another ;  and,  at  least,  that  we  take  care  that  the 
name  of  principles  deceive  us  not  nor  impose  on  us,  by  making 
us  receive  that  for  an  unquestionable  truth  which  is  really  at 
best  but  a  very  doubtful  conjecture  :  such  as  are  most  (I  had 
almoet  said  all)  of  the  hypotheses  in  natural  philosophy.' 

Locke  could  exchange  his  opinions  with  ease  when  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  their  error.  He  readily  retracted  ideas 
which  he  had  published  in  an  immature  form ;  '  thinking 
himself,'  as  he  says,  '  more  concerned  to  quit  and  renounce 
any  opinion  of  my  own  than  oppose  that  of  another,  when 
truth  appears  against  it.'  He  had  a  just  and  incurable 
suspicion  of  all '  great  volumes  swollen  with  ambiguous  words.' 
He  knew  how  much  jugglery  goes  on  with  words  ;  some  of  it 
conscious,  some  of  it  unconscious,  but  all  pernicious.  '  Vague 
and  insignificant  forms  of  speech  and  abuse  of  language 
have  for  so  long  passed  for  mysteries  of  science ;  and  hard 
and  misapplied  words,  with  little  or  no  meaning,  have,  by 
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prescription,  such  a  right  to  be  mistaken  for  deep  learning 
and  height  of  speculation,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade 
either  those  who  speak  or  those  who  hear  them  that  they 
are  but  the  covers  of  ignorance  and  hindrance  of  true  know- 
ledge. To  break  in  upon  this  sanctuary  of  vanity  and 
ignorance  will  be,  I  suppose,  some  service  to  the  human 
understanding.' 

Locke  had  an  analytical  mind.  He  desired  to  understand 
and  to  explain  things,  not  to  write  rhetorically  about  them. 
There  were  mysteries  enough  which  he  was  contented  to  let 
alone;  he  knew  that  human  faculties  were  limited,  and 
reverentially  submitted  to  ignorance  on  all  things  beyond 
his  reach.  But  though  he  bowed  down  before  that  which  was 
essentially  mysterious,  he  was  anxious  not  to  allow  that  which 
was  essentially  cognisable  to  be  enveloped  in  mystery.  Let 
that  which  is  a  mystery  remain  undisturbed  :  let  that  which 
is  not  necessarily  a  mystery  be  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 
Know  the  limits  of  your  imderstanding — heycmd  those  limits 
it  is  madness  to  attempt  to  penetrate  ;  within  those  limits  it 
is  folly  to  let  in  darkness  and  mystery:  to  be  incessantly 
wondering,  and  always  assuming  that  matters  cannot  be  so 
plain  as  they  appear,  and  that  something  lying  deeper  courts 
our  attention. 

To  minds  otherwise  constituted — to  men  who  love  to 
dwell  in  the  vague  regions  of  speculation,  and  are  only  at 
ease  in  an  intellectual  twilight — Locke  is  naturally  a  dis- 
agreeable teacher.  He  flatters  none  of  their  prejudices ;  he 
falls  in  with  none  of  their  tendencies.  Mistaking  obscurity 
for  depth,  they  accuse  him  of  being  superficial.  The  owls 
declare  the  eagle  is  blind.     They  prefer  the  twilight ;  he 

Wantons  in  the  smile  of  Jove. 

They  sneer  at  his  '  shallowness.'  So  frequent  are  the  sneers 
and  off-hand  charges  against  him  that  I,  who  had  read  in 
my  youth  with  delight,  began  to  suspect  that  my  admiration 
had  been  rash.  The  proverb  says,  '  Throw  but  mud  enough, 
some  will  be  sure  to  stick.'     It  was  so  with  Locke.     Re- 
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iterated  depreciation  had  somewhat  defaced  his  image  in 
my  mind.  The  time  came  however  when,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  History,  I  had  to  read  the  Essay  on  Human  Understand- 
ing  once  more,  carefully,  pen  in  hand.  The  image  of  John 
Locke  was  again  revived  within  me ;  this  time  in  more  than 
its  former  splendour.  His  modesty,  honesty,  truthfulness, 
and  directness,  I  had  never  doubted ;  but  now  the  vigour 
and  originality  of  his  mind,  the  raciness  of  his  colloquial 
style,  the  patient  analysis  by  which  he  has  laid  open  to  us 
such  vast  tracts  of  thought,  and  above  all,  the  manliness  of 
his  truly  practical  understanding,  are  so  strongly  impressed 
upon  me  that  I  feel  satisfied  the  best  answer  to  his  critics  is. 
to  say,  *  Read  him.'  From  communion  with  such  a  mind  as 
his,  nothing  but  good  can  result.  He  suggests  as  much  as 
he  teaches  ;  and  it  has  been  well  said,  *  that  we  cannot  speak 
of  his  Essay  without  the  deepest  reverence ;  whether  we 
consider  the  era  which  it  constitutes  in  philosophy,  the 
intrinsic  value  (even  at  the  present  day)  of  its  thoughts,  or 
the  noble  devotion  to  truth,  the  beautiful  and  touching 
earnestness  and  simplicity  which  he  not  only  manifests  in 
himself,  but  has  the  power,,  beyond  almost  any  writer,  of 
infusing  into  his  reader.' 

§  in.  Locke's  Method. 

*  It  may  be  said  that  Locke  created  the  science  of  Meta- 
physics,' says  D'Alembert,  *  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as 
Newton  created  Physics.  ...  To  understand  the  soul,  its 
ideas  and  its  affections,  he  did  not  study  books ;  they  would 
have  misdirected  him;  he  was  content  to  descend  within 
himself,  and  after  having,  so  to  speak,  contemplated  himself 
a  long  while,  he  presented  in  his  Essay  the  mirror  in  which 
he  had  seen  himself.  In  one  word,  he  reduced  Metaphysics 
to  that  which  it  ought  to  be,  viz.  the  experimental  physics 
of  the  mind.'  * 

*  •  En  un  mot,  il  rdduisit  la  inetaphyBique  a  ce  qu'elle  doit  ^tre,  en  effet,  la 
physique  exp^rimentale  de  Time.' — Discours  Prelim,  de  F Encyclopkdie. 
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This  is  great  praise,  and  from  high  authority,  but  we 
suspect  that  it  can  only  be  received  with  some  qualification. 
Locke  made  no  great  discovery  which  changed  the  face  of 
science.  He  was  not  even  the  first  to  turn  his  glance  in- 
wards.    Descartes  and  Hobbes  had  been  before  him. 

Yet  Locke  had  his  Method ;  a  Method  peculiarly  his  own. 
Others  before  him  had  cast  a  hasty  glance  inwards,  and 
dogmatised  upon  what  they  saw.  He  was  the  first  to  watch 
patiently  the  operations  of  his  mind,  that,  watching,  he 
might  surprise  the  evanescent  thoughts,  and  steal  from 
them  the  secret  of  their  combinations.  He  is  the  founder  of 
modern  Psychology.  By  him  the  questions  of  Philosophy 
are  boldly  and  scientifically  reduced  to  the  primary  question 
of  the  limits  of  human  understanding.  By  him  is  begun  the 
history  of  the  development  and  combination  of  our  thoughts. 
Others  had  contented  themselves  with  the  thoughts  as  they 
found  them ;  Locke  sedulously  inquired  into  the  origin  of  all 
our  thoughts.  To  complete  his  Psychology,  he  should  have 
opened  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  Faculties. 

M.  Victor  Cousin,  who,  as  a  rhetorician,  is  in  constant 
antagonism  to  the  clear  and  analytical  Locke,  makes  it  an 
especial  grievance  that  he  and  his  school  have  considered 
the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  ideas  as  fundamental. 
*  It  is  from  Locke,'  he  continues,  '  that  has  been  borrowed 
the  custom  of  referring  to  savages  and  children,  upon  whom 
observation  is  so  difficult ;  for  the  one  class  we  must  trust  to 
the  reports  of  travellers,  often  prejudiced  and  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  coimtry  visited ;  for  the  other  class 
(children),  we  are  reduced  to  very  equivocal  signs.'  * 

Locke  wanted  to  collect  facts  concerning  the  origin  of 
ideas ;  and  this  is  a  practice  inseparable  from  true  scientific 
psychological  research.  Perhaps  no  source  of  error  has 
been  more  abundant  than  the  obstinacy  with  which  men 
have  in  all  times  looked  upon  their  associations  as  irre- 
sistible truths — as  primary  and  universal  truths.  A  little 
analysis — a  little  observation  of   minds   removed  from   the 

*  Histoirc  de  la  J*hilos.  17  le^on. 
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influences  which   fostered  those   associations,  would  prove 
that  those  associations  were  not  universal  truths,  but  simply 
associations.     It  is  because  men  have  analysed  the  cultivated 
mind  that  they  have  been  led  to  false  results  ;  had  they 
compared  their  analysis  with  that  of  an  uncultivated  mind, 
they  might  have  gained  some  insight.   The  objection  against 
Locke's  practice  could  only  proceed  from  men  who  study 
Psychology  without  previous  acquaintance  with  Physiology 
— which,  though  they  do  not  know  it,  is  the  same  as  study- 
ing functions  without  any  knowledge  of  the  organs.     Locke 
was  the  first  who  systematically  sought  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  mind  for  answers  to  many  of  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  Psychology,  and  he  has  been  blamed  for 
this,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  dictated  the  sneers  of 
John  Hunter's   professional   contemporaries,   because    that 
admirable   anatomist    sought   in   comparative    anatomy   for 
elucidation  of  many  anatomical  problems.     Nowadays   no 
well-informed   student  is   ignorant   of  the  fact    that   Com- 
parative Physiology  and  Embryology  are  our  surest  guides 
in  all  biological  questions,  simply  because  we  therein  see  the 
problems  gi-adually  removed  from  many  of  the  complexities 
which  in  the  higher  and  more  completely  developed  organ- 
isms frustrate   our   research.      Locke   saw   clearly   enough 
that  the  philosophers  were   accustomed  to  consider  their 
minds  as  types  of  the  human  mind ;  whereas  their  minds, 
being  filled   with  false  notions  and  warped  by  prejudices, 
could  in  nowise  be  taken  as  types ;  for  even  granting  that 
the    majority   of  their   notions   were    true,   yet   these   true 
notions  were  not  portions  of  the  furniture  of  universal  minds. 
He  sought  for  illustrations  from  such  minds  as  had  not  been 
so  warped. 

His  object  was  '  to  inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and 
extent,  of  human  knowledge.'  He  was  led  to  this  by  a  con- 
versation with  some  friends,  in  which,  disputes  growing 
warm,  *  after  we  had  puzzled  ourselves  awhile,  without 
coming  any  nearer  a  resolution  of  those  doubts  which 
perplexed  us,  it  came  into  my  thoughts  that  we  took  a  wrong 
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course;  and  that,  before  we  set  ourselves  upon  inquiries  of 
that  nature,  it  was  necessary  to  examine  our  own  abilities, 
and  see  what  objects  our  understandings  were  or  were  not  fitted 
to  deal  with,' 

The  plan  he  himself  laid  down  is  as  follows: — 

'First,  I  shall  inquire  into  the  original  of  those  ideas, 
notions,  or  whatever  else  you  please  to  call  them,  which  a 
man  observes  and  is  conscious  to  himself  he  has  in  his  mind ; 
and  the  ways  whereby  the  understanding  comes  to  be  fur- 
nished with  them. 

*  Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what  knowledge  the 
understanding  hath  by  those  ideas;  and  the  certainty, 
evidence,  and  extent,  of  it. 

'  Thirdly,  I  shall  make  some  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  faith  or  opinion ;  whereby  I  mean  that  assent 
which  we  give  to  any  proposition  as  true,  of  whose  truth  we 
have  yet  no  certain  knowledge ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  examine  the  reasons  and  degrees  of  assent.' 

We  here  see  decisively  settled  the  question  so  often 
raised  respecting  the  importance  of  Locke's  Inquiry  into 
Innate  Ideas.  *  For  Locke  and  his  school,'  says  M.  Cousin, 
justly,  ^  the  study  of  understanding  is  the  study  of  Ideas ; 
hence  the  recent  celebrated  name  of  Ideology  for  the  de- 
signation of  the  science  of  mind.'  Indeed,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  origin  of  Ideas  was  the  most  important  of  all  questions ; 
upon  it  rested  the  whole  problem  of  Philosophy. 

According  to  the  origin  of  our  Ideas  may  we  assign 
validity  to  them.  If  they  are  of  human  growth  and  de- 
velopment, they  will  necessarily  partake  of  human  limita- 
tions. As  Pascal  well  says,  ^  Si  Thomme  commen9oit  par 
s'etudier  lui-meme,  il  verroit  combien  il  est  incapable  de 
passer  outre.  Comment  pourroit-il  se  faire  qu'une  partie 
connut  le  tout  ? ' 

Locke  has  given  us  a  few  indications  of  the  state  of 
opinion  respecting  Innate  Ideas,  which  it  is  worth  while 
collecting.  '  I  have  been  told  that  a  short  epitome  of  this 
treatise,  which  was  printed  in   1688,  was   condemned  by 
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some  without  reading,  because  innate  ideas  were  denied  in 
it,  they  too  hastily  concluding  that,  if  innate  ideas  were  not 
supposed,  there  would  be  little  left  either  of  the  notion  or 
proof  of  spirits.'  Kecapitulating  the  contents  of  the  chapter 
devoted  to  the  refutation  of  innate  ideas,  he  says,  '  I  know 
not  how  absurd  this  may  seem  to  the  masters  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  probably  it  will  hardly  down  with  anybody  at  first 
hearing.'  And  elsewhere :  '  What  censure  doubting  thus  of 
innate  principles  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt  to 
call  it  pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and  cer- 
tainty, I  cannot  teU ;  I  persuade  myself  at  least  that  the  way 
I  have  pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  founda- 
tions surer.' 

Locke's  inquiry  was  purely  psychological ;  although  he  had 
been  a  student  of  medicine,  he  never  indulges  in  any  physio- 
logical speculations,  such  as  his  successors,  Hartley  and 
Darwin,  delighted  in.  Ideas,  and  ideas  only,  solicited  his 
analysis.  Dugald  Stewart  has  remarked  that  in  the  Essay 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  savouring  of  the  anatomical 
theatre  or  of  the  chemical  laboratory. 

'  If  by  this  inquiry  into  .the  nature  of  the  understanding  I 
can  discover  the  powers  thereof,  how  far  they  reach,  to  what 
things  they  are  in  any  degree  proportionate,  and  where  they 
fail  us,  I  suppose  it  may  be  of  use  to  prevail  with  the  busy 
mind  of  man  to  be  more  cautious  in  meddling  with  the  things 
exceeding  its  comprehension,  to  stop  when  it  is  at  the  utmost 
extent  of  its  tether,  and  sit  down  in  a  quiet  ignorance  of  those 
things  ^hich  upon  examination  are  found  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  capacities.  We  should  not  then  perhaps  be  so 
forward,  out  of  an  affectation  of  universal  knowledge,  to  raise 
questions  and  perplex  ourselves  and  others  about  things  to 
which  our  understandings  are  not  suited,  and  of  which  we 
cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any  clear  or  distinct  perceptions, 
or  whereof  (as  it  has  perhaps  too  often  happened)  we  have 
not  any  notions  at  all.  Men  have  reason  to  be  well  satis- 
fied with  what  God  has  thought  fit  for  them,  since  he  has 
given  them,  as  St.  Peter  says,  iravTa  irpos  ^(orjv  Kal  evae^euiv, 
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whatsoever  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  life  and  the 
information  of  virtue  ;  and  has  pnt  within  the  reach  of  their 
discovery  the  comfortable  provision  for  this  life,  and  the  way 
that  leads  to  a  better.  How  short  soever  their  knowledge 
may  be  of  a  universal  or  perfect  comprehension  of  whatever 
is,  it  yet  secures  their  great  concernments,  that  they  have 
light  enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Maker 
and  the  sight  of  their  own  duties.  Men  may  find  matter  suf- 
ficient to  busy  their  heads  and  employ  their  hands  with  variety, 
delight,  and  satisfaction,  if  they  will  not  boldly  quarrel  with 
their  own  constitutions,  and  throw  away  the  blessings  their 
hands  are  filled  with  because  they  are  not  big  enough  to 
grasp  everything. 

'  We  shall  not  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  minds  if  we  will  but  employ  them  about  what 
may  be  of  use  to  us,  for  of  that  they  are  very  capable ;  and 
it  will  be  an  unpardonable  as  well  as  childish  peevishness  if 
we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our  knowledge,  and  neglect 
to  improve  it  to  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given  us,  because 
there  are  some  things  set  out  of  reach  of  it.  It  will  be  no 
excuse  to  an  idle  and  untoward  servant  who  would  not  attend 
his  business  by  candle-light,  to  plead  that  he  had  not  broad 
sunshine.  The  candle  that  is  set  up  within  us  shines  bright 
enough  for  all  our  purposes. 

^  When  we  know  our  own  strength,  we  shall  the  better  know 
what  to  undertake  with  hopes  of  success ;  ^  and  when  we 
have  well  surveyed  the  powers  of  our  own  minds,  and  made 
some  estimate  what  we  may  expect  from  them,  we  shall  not 
be  inclined  either  to  sit  still,  and  not  set  our  thoughts  on  work 
at  all,  despairing  of  knowing  anything  ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
question  everything,  and  disclaim  all  knowledge  because  some 
things  are  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the 
sailor  to  know  the  length  of  his  line,  though  he  cannot  with  it 
fathom  all  the  depths  of  the  ocean.     It  is  well  he  knows  that 

*  '  The  real  cause  and  root  of  almost  all  the  evils  in  science  is  this :  tbat, 
falsely  magnifying  and  extolling  the  powers  of  the  mind,  we  seek  not  its  true 
helps.' — Bacon. 
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it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom  at  such  places  as  are 
necessary  to  direct  his  voyage,  and  caution  him  against  running 
upon  any  shoals  that  they  may  ruin  him.  .  .  .  This  was 
that  which  gave  the  first  rise  to  this  Essay  concerning  the 
Understanding  ;  for  I  thought  that  the  first  step  towards  satis- 
fying several  inquiries  the  mind  of  man  was  very  apt  to  run 
into  was  to  take  a  survey  of  our  own  understandings,  and  to 
see  to  what  things  they  were  adapted.  Till  that  was  done  I 
suspected  we  began  at  the  wrong  end,  and  in  vain  sought  for 
satisfaction  in  a  quiet  and  sure  possession  of  truths  that  most 
concerned  us,  whilst  we  let  loose  our  thoughts  into  the  vast 
ocean  of  being  ;  as  if  that  boundless  extent  were  the  natural 
and  undoubted  possession  of  our  understandings,  wherein 
there  is  nothing  exempt  from  its  decisions,  or  that  escaped  its 
comprehension.  Thus  men  extending  their  inquiries  beyond 
their  capacities,  and  letting  their  thoughts  wander  into  those 
depths  where  they  can  find  no  sure  footing,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  raise  questions  and  multiply  disputes,  which,  never 
coming  to  any  clear  resolution,  are  proper  only  to  continue 
and  increase  their  doubts,  and  to  confirm  them  at  last  in  per- 
fect scepticism.' 

The  objective  tendency  of  Locke's  unmetaphysical  mind 
led  him  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  Scholastic  error  respect- 
ing Essences,  i.e.  the  existence  of  entities  corresponding  to 
general  terms.  He  showed  that  what  had  for  centuries  been 
regarded  as  essences  of  classes  were  merely  the  signification 
of  their  names ;  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  in  considering 
this  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  many  services  Locke 
rendered  to  Philosophy. 

It  should  be  added  however  that  Locke,  when  ^  he  extir- 
pated the  parent  error,  could  not  shake  himself  free  from  that 
which  was  its  fruit.  He  distinguished  two  sorts  of  essences, 
Real  and  Nominal.  His  nominal  essences  were  the  essences 
of  classes.  But  he  also  admitted  real  essences,  or  essences  of 
individual  objects,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  causes  of  the 
sensible  properties  of  those  objects.  We  know  not,  he  said, 
what  these  essences  are  (and  this  acknowledgment  rendered 
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the  fiction  comparatively  innocuous) ;  but  if  we  did,  we  could 
from  them  alone  demonstrate  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
object,  as  the  properties  of  the  triangle  are  demonstrated  from 
the  definition  of  a  triangle.' "**" 

The  decisive  manner  in  which  Locke  separates  himself 
from  the  ontologists  is  historically  noteworthy,  and  is  also 
noticeable  as  giving  the  tone  to  his  subsequent  speculations. 
We  have  admired  the  Portico ;  let  us  enter  the  Temple. 

§  TV.  The  Origin  of  oue  Ideas. 

Hobbes  had  said,  with  Gassendi,  that  all  our  ideas  are 
derived  from  sensations  ;  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius 
fuerit  in  sensu.     Locke,  who  is  called  a  mere  populariser  of 
Hobbes,  said  that  there  were  two  sources,  not  one  source,  and 
these   two  were  Sensation   and   Eeflection.     Separating 
himself  decisively  from  the  upholders  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas— of  truths  independent  of  experience,— he  declared  that 
all  our  knowledge  is  founded  upon  experience,  and  from  ex- 
perience it  ultimately  derives  itself.     Separating  himself  no 
less  decisively  from  the  Gassendists,  who  saw  no  source  of 
ideas  but  Sensation,  he  declared  that,  although  Sensation 
was  the  great  source  of  all  our  ideas,  yet  there  was  '  another 
fountain  from  which  experience  fumisheth  the  understanding 
with  ideas  ;'  and  this  source,  '  though  it  he  not  seme,  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it  is  very  like  it,  and 
might  properly  enough  be  called  internal  sense  : '  this  he  caUs 
Reflection. 

After  Dugald  Stewart's  ample  exposure  of  the  widespread 
error  that  Locke  was  the  chief  of  the  so-caUed  Sensational 
School,  we  need  spend  Httle  time  in  inquiring  whether  Locke 
did  or  did  not  teach  that  aU  knowledge  was  referable  to 
sensation.  The  passages  which  contradict  the  vulgar  error 
are  numerous  and  decisive.  Dugald  Stewart  has  selected 
several ;  but  perhaps  the  one  we  have  just  quoted  will  be 
considered  sufficiently  explicit.     Reflection,  he  says,  '  though 

*  Mill  :  Loffic,  i.  126. 


it  be  not  the  sense,'  may  yet  analogically  be  considered  as 
an  internal  sense.  To  prevent  all  misconception,  however, 
we  will  as  a  decisive  example  refer  to  his  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  which  he  sums  up  by  saying,  *  It  is  plain  to 
me  that  we  have  a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  a  God  than  of  anything  our  senses  have  not  immediately 
discovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  presume  I  may  say  that  we  may 
more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God  than  that  there  is 
anything  else  without  us.'     (Book  iv.  ch.  x.) 

Historians  have  not  accorded  due  praise  to  Locke  for  the  im- 
portant advance  he  made  towards  a  solution  of  the  great  ques- 
tion respecting  the  origin  of  knowledge.     While  Leibnitz  has 
been  lauded  to  the  skies  for  having  expressed  Locke's  doctrine 
in  an  epigram,  Locke  has  not  only  been  robbed  of  his  due,  but 
has  been  sacrificed  to  his  rival.     It  is  commonly  said,  '  Locke 
reduced  all  our  knowledge  to  Sensation  :  Leibnitz  came  and 
accepted  the  old  adage  of  nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius 
fuerit  in  sensu,  but  he  accepted  it  as  only  half  the  truth  ;  and 
therefore  added  nisi  ipse  intellectus,'  Now,  firstly,  Locke  did  not 
acceept  the  adage  as  the  whole  truth ;  he  said  that  Reflection 
was  a  second  source  of  ideas.     Secondly,  Dugald  Stewart  has 
remarked  that  the  addition  which  Leibnitz  made  when  he  said 
there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  previously  in 
the  sense,  except  the  intellect  itself,  expresses  no  more  than 
the  doctrine  of  Locke,  who  says, '  External  objects  furnish  the 
mind  with  ideas  of  sensible  qualities ;  and  the  mind  furnishes 
the  understanding  with  the  ideas  of  its  own  operations.' 
Thirdly,  although  the  phrase  is  epigrammatic,  and  thereby 
has  had  such  success  in  the  world  as  epigrams  usually  have, 
it  will  not  bear  scrutiny :  few  epigrams  will.      Except  as  a 
verbal  jingle,  how  trivial  is  the  expression — the  intellect  in 
the  intellect !     Suppose  a  man  to  say,  '  I  have  no  money  in 
my  purse,  except  my  purse  itself,'  he  would  scarcely  be  less 
absurd.     For  when  the  Schoolmen  said, '  nothing  was  in  the 
intellect  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense,'  they  did  not 
mean  that  the  intellect  was  the  same  as  the  sense  ;  they  meant 
that  the  intellect  was  furnished  with  no  ideas,  notions,  or 
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conceptions,  which  had  not  been  furnished  them  by  sense ; 
they  meant  that  the  senses  were  the  inlets  to  the  soul. 

Dr.  WheweU  approves  of  the  epi^am ;  and  aUuding  to 
Mr.   Sharpe's  objection  to  it,  viz.  that  we  cannot  say  the 
intellect  is  in  the  inteUect,  he  says,  '  This  remark  is  obviously 
frivolous ;  for  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  (which  are 
what  the  argument  against  the  Sensational  School  requires 
us  to  reserve)  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  understanding  with  as 
much  justice   as  we  may  assert  that  there   are  in  it  the 
impressions  derived  from  sense.'     We  submit  that  the  '  facul- 
ties '  of  the  understanding  are  not  '  all  that  must  be  reserved 
for  the  argument  against  the  Sensational  School '   (if  the 
Lockists  be  meant,  and  to  them  only  did  Leibnitz  address 
himself),  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  faculties  never  were 
denied.^  Opponents  have  attributed  such  a  notion  to  Locke's 
school ;  no   member  of  that  school  ever  proposed  it.     The 
question  never  was—Have  we  an  Understanding,  and  has  that 
Understanding  certain  Faculties  ?     The  question  simply  was— 
What  is  the  origin  of  our  Ideas :  are  they  partly  innate  and 
partly  acquired;    or  are  they  wholly   acquired,   and,  if  so,   is 
Sense  the  sole  inlet  ? 

To  this  plain  question  some  replied  plainly,  '  Sense  is  the 
origin  of  all  our  ideas.'  Locke  replied,  '  Sense  and  Eeflection 
are  the  sources  of  all  our  ideas.' 

Leibnitz  repHed,  '  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which 
was  not  previously  in  the  sense;  except  the  intellect  itself: ' 
which  latter  remark  is  altogether  beside  the  question.  And 
yet  this  remark  has  caQed  forth  many  pages  of  laudatory  de- 
clamation :  in  which  Locke  is  cast  into  the  background,  and 
charged  with  having  overlooked  the  important  fact  that  man 
has  an  intellect  as  well  as  senses.  This  notion,  once  started, 
continued  its  triumphant  course.  Men  are  for  the  most  part 
Hke  sheep,  who   always   follow  the  bell-wether :   what  one 

^  *  Locke  often  speaks  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  as  proceeding  from  powers 
in  rmsical  and  proper  to  itself.  He  says  also :  '  Thus  the  first  capaciiy  of  human 
intellect  is  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  on  it;  either 
through  the  senses  by  outward  objects  or  b^  its  own  operations  when  it  reflects  on 
them.  —Essay,  b.  li.  c.  i.  §  24. 


boldly  asserts,  another  echoes  boldly ;  a  third  transmits  it  to 
a  fourth,  and  the  assertion  becomes  consolidated  into  a  tra- 
ditional judgment.  Some  one  more  serious,  or  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  rest,  looks  into  the  matter;  sees  an  error, 
exposes  it ;  but  tradition  rolls  on  its  unimpeded  course.  I  do 
not  expect  to  shake  the  traditional  error  respecting  Locke ; 
I  was  bound,  however,  to  signalise  it.  Locke  does  not  derive 
all  our  knowledge  from  sensation ;  Leibnitz  has  not  made 
any  addition  by  his  too  famous  nisi  ipse  intellectus.^ 

By  Sensation,  Locke  understands  the  simple  operation  of 
external  objects  through  the  senses.  The  mind  is  herein 
wholly  passive.  The  senses,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  furnish 
the  mind  with  one  portion  of  its  materials.  By  Reflection  he 
understands  that  internal  sense  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
observes  its  own  operations.  This  furnishes  the  second  and 
last  portion  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  mind  frames 
knowledge.  '  If  it  shall  be  demanded,'  he  says,  '  when  a  man 
begins  to  have  any  ideas,  I  think  the  true  answer  is,  when  he 
first  has  any  sensation.  For  since  there  appear  not  to  be  any 
ideas  in  the  mind  before  the  senses  have  conveyed  any  in,  I 
conceive  that  ideas  in  the  understanding  are  coeval  with 
sensation.'  This  is  making  a  decisive  stand  against  the  up- 
holders of  innate  ideas  ;  but  it  is  a  very  rude  and  incomplete 
view. 

Plato  finely  compares  the  soul  to  a  book,  of  which  the 
senses  are  the  scribes. f  Now  writing  is  only  possible  after  a 
series  of  tentatives;  the  hand  must  practise  before  it  can 
steady  itself  sufficiently  to  trace  letters;  so  also  must  the 
senses  learn  by  repetition  to  trace  intelligible  figures  on  the 
tabula  rasa  of  the  mind. 

Locke  continues  his  account  of  the  origin  of  all  our  know- 
ledge thus :  '  In  time  the  mind  comes  to  reflect  on  its  own 
operations  about  the   ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby 

*  Leibnitz  himself  says,  when  making  the  distinction,  *  Cela  s'accorde  assez 
avec  votre  auteur  de  I'Essai,  qui  cherche  une  bonne  partie  des  Idees  dans  la  reflexion 
de  I'esprit  sur  sa  propre  nature.' — Nouveatta;  Essais,  ii,  c.  i. 

t  Philebus,  p.  192,  ed.  Bekkeb.  Plato's  words  are  not  given  in  the  text,  but 
the  sense  is. 
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stores  Itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  which  I  caU  ideas  of  re- 
flection.  These  are  the  impressions  which  are  made  on  our 
senses  by  outward  objects  that  are  extrinsical  to  the  mind,  and 
Its  own  operations  proceeding  from  powers  intrinsical  and 
proper  to  itself  j  which  when  reflected  on  by  itself,  becoming 
also  objects  of  its  contemplation,  are,  as  I  have  said,  the 
ongmal  of  all  knowledge.     Thus  the  first  capacity  of  the 
human  inteUect  is  that  the  mind  is  fitted  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions made  on  it ;  either  through  the  senses  by  outward 
objects  or  by  its  own  operations  when  it  reflects  on  them. 
Ihis  IS  the  first  step  that  a  man  makes  towards  the  discovery 
of  and  the  groundwork  whereon  to  build  all  those  notions 
which  ever  he  shall  have  naturally  in  this  world.    AH  those 
subW  thoughts  which  tower  above  the  clouds,  and  reach  as 
high  as  heaven  itself,  take  their  rise  and  footing  here :  in  all 
that  good  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders,  in  those  remote 
speculations  It  may  seem  to  be  elevated  with,  it  stirs  not  one 
jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered 
tor  its  contemplation.' 

'  When  the  understanding  is  once  stored  with  these  simple 
Ideas  It  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite,  them, 
even  to  aa  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make  at  pleasure 
new  complex  ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most 
exalted  wi  or  enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quickness  or 
yanety  of  thought,  to  invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea 
in  the  mind  not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned.' 

moever  attentively  considers  these  passages,  or  consults 
the  Essay  on  the  Understanding  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  precisely  was  the  position  held  by  Locke,  wiU  I 
think,  soon  arrive  at  the  conviction  that,  although  he  pre 
supposes  the  existence  of  an  active  Mind  (consequently  of 
Faculties  capable  of  being  excited  into  activity  by  the 
operation  of  external  objects  on  it  through  Sense),  he  L  in 

themselves  and  the  true  psychological  process  ;  he  could  not 
therefore  fairly  meet  all  the  objections  which  the  other  school 
niignt  urge. 
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He  is  distinguished  from  the  Sensational  School  by  the 
absence  of  any  notion  of  evolving  the  Faculties  from  sensa- 
tions. He  proclaimed  Sense  the  purveyor  of  food  for  the 
Mind ;  he  did  not  conceive  that  Mind  itself  was  developed  out 
of  Sense.  As  to  ideas,  the  mind  was  a  tabula  rasa  before  ex- 
,  perience  came  to  write  on  it ;  but  as  to  Faculties,  the  mind 
was — something  which  he  had  never  made  clear  to  himself. 

Thus  although  he  was  strong  in  argument  against  Innate 
Ideas,  and  against  all  the  attempts  to  establish  a  source  of 
knowledge  independent  of  experience,  he  had  but  confused 
notions  of  what  this  Mind  was,  the  existence  of  which  he 
assumed,  and  of  what  relations  of  dependence  existed  between 
the  Faculties  and  sensations.  In  a  word,  the  elementary- 
biological  facts  were  unsuspected;  and  consequently  there 
was  much  in  his  exposition  which  was  unsatisfactory  j  as 
opponents  were  quick  in  discovering. 

Opponents,  however,  and  especially  Leibnitz,  committed  a 
great  oversight  in  charging  him  with  not  having  recognised 
the  fact  on  which  they  lay  so  much  stress,  namely,  that  we 
have  ideas  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  Mind,  and 
which  consequently  have  a  certitude  superior  in  its  uni- 
versality and  necessity  to  any  sense-knowledge.  These  ideas 
are  derived  from  the  perception  of  the  relations  which  exist 
among  our  abstract  ideas — as  in  mathematics.  Thus  while 
the  origin  of  all  simple  ideas  is  in  Sense,  and  our  certitude 
can  never  go  beyond  what  is  thus  given  in  experience,  the 
relations  of  these  ideas  among  each  other  are  of  universal  a 
priori  certitude. 


§  Y.  Elements  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism  in  Locke. 

It  is  certain  that  Locke  was  neither  an  Idealist,  like 
Berkeley,  nor  a  Sceptic,  like  Hume.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
examine  attentively,  we  shall  see  certain  elements  in  his 
psychology  which  were  easily  developed  into  both  these 
doctrines. 

Can  we  know  things  as  they  are?     Descartes   and  hia 
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followers  suppose  that  we  can :  their  criterion  is  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  ideas.  Locke  said,  '  Distinct  ideas  of  the 
several  sorts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our 
senses,  perhaps  we  may  have ;  but  adequate  ideas  I  suspect 
we  have  not  of  any  one  amongst  them.'  Our  ideas,  however 
clear,  are  never  adequate ;  they  are  subjective.  But  Locke 
only  went  halfway  towards  the  conception  of  knowledge  as 
subjective.  He  did  not  think  that  all  our  ideas  were 
images,  copies  of  external  objects ;  but  he  expressly  taught 
that  our  ideas  of  what  he  calls  primary  qualities  are  resem- 
blances of  what  really  exists  in  bodies ;  adding,  that '  the  ideas 
produced  in  us  by  secondary  qualities  have  no  resemblances  of 
them  at  all.  There  is  nothing  like  our  ideas  existing  in  the 
bodies  themselves.  They  are,  in  the  bodies  we  denominate 
from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  those  sensations  in  us.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  last  sentence  did  not  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  the  qualities  which  we  perceive  in 
bodies  are  but  the  powers  to  produce  sensations  in  us ;  and 
that  it  is  we  who  attribute  to  the  causes  of  these  sensations 
a  form  analogous  to  their  effects.  He  himself  warned  us 
*  that  so  we  may  not  think  (as  perhaps  usually  is  done)  that 
they  (ideas)  are  exactly  the  images  and  resemblances  of 
something  inherent  in  the  subject ;  most  of  those  of  sensa- 
tion being  in  the  mind  no  more  the  likeness  of  something 
existing  without  us  than  the  names  that  stand  for  them  are 
likenesses  of  our  ideas,  which  yet  upon  hearing  they  are  apt 
to  excite  in  us.'  And  elsewhere,  'It  being  no  more  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  God  should  annex  such  ideas  to  such 
motions  (i.  e.  the  motions  of  objects  affecting  the  senses)  with 
which  they  have  no  similitude  than  that  he  should  annex 
the  idea  of  pain  to  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  steel  dividing  our 
flesh,  with  which  that  idea  hath  no  resemblance.' 

•From  these  passages  it  will  be  seen  how  clearly  Locke 
understood  the  subjective  nature  of  one  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge. He  did  not  carry  out  the  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  primary  qualities,  owing  perhaps  •  to  inveterate 
association  having  too  firmly  established  the  contrary  in  his 
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mind.     Everyone  is  willing  to  admit  that  colour,  light,  heat, 
perfume,  taste,  etc.  are  not  qualities  in  the  bodies  which  are 
reproduced  in  us,  but  simply  conditions  of  our  Sensibility, 
when  placed  in  certain  relations  with  certain  bodies.     Yet 
few  are  willing  to  admit— indeed  only  philosophers  (accus- 
tomed as  they  are  to  undo  their  constant  associations)  can 
conceive  that  the  primary  qualities,  viz.  extension,  solidity, 
motion,  and  number,  are  other  than  real  qualities  of  bodies 
— copies  of  which  are  impressed  upon  us.     And   yet  these 
qualities  are  no  less  subjective  than  the  former.     They  do 
not  belong  at   all   to  bodies,  except  as  powers  to   produce 
in  us  the  sensations.     They  are  demonstrably  as  much  the 
effects  produced  in  us  by  objects  as  the  secondary  qualities 
are ;  and  the  latter  everyone  admits  to  be  the  effects,  and  not 
copies.     Wherein  lies  the  difference  ?   wherein  the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  primary  qualities  not  to  belong  to  bodies  ?     In 
this:    the   primary   qualities   are   the   invariable  conditions 
of  sensation.     The  secondary  qualities  are  the  variable  con- 
ditions.    We  can  have  no  perception  of  a  body  that  is  not 
extended,  that  is  not  solid  (or  the  reverse),  that  is  not  simple 
or  complex  (number),  that  is  not  in  motion  or  rest.     These 
are  invariable  conditions.     But  a  body  is  not  necessarily  of 
any  particular  colour,  taste,  scent,  heat,  or  smoothness ;  it 
may  be   colourless,   tasteless,   scentless.      These  secondary 
qualities  are  all  variable.     Consequently  the  one  set,  being 
invariable,  have  occasioned  indissoluble  associations  in  our 
minds,  so  that  it  is  not  only  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  a 
body,  without  at  the  same  time  imagining  it  as  endowed  with 
these  primary  qualities ;  but  also  we  are  irresistibly  led  to 
believe  that  the  bodies  we  perceive  do  certainly  possess  those 
qualities  quite  independently  of  us.     Hence  it  has  been  said 
that  the  Creator  himself  could  not  make  a  body  vrithout  ex- 
tension :  for  such  a  body  is  impossible.     The  phrase  should 
be,  *  such  a  body  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,'     But  our 
indissoluble  associations  are  not  proofs  of  objective  reality. 

That  we  cannot  conceive  body  without  extension  is  true ; 
but  that,  because  we  cannot  conceive  it,  the  contrary  must 
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be  false  is  preposterous.  All  our  assertion  in  this  matter 
can  amount  to  is  that  knowledge  must  be  subordinate  to  the 
conditions  of  our  nature.  These  conditions  are  not  condi- 
tions of  things,  but  of  our  organisations.  K  we  had  been 
so  constituted  as  that  all  bodies  should  affect  us  with  a 
sensible  degree  of  warmth,  we  should  have  been  irresistibly 
led  to  conclude  that  warmth  was  a  quality  inherent  in  body ; 
but  because  warmth  varies  with  different  bodies,  some  warm, 
others  cold,  there  is  no  indissoluble  association  formed.  And 
so  of  the  other  qualities. 

To  return  to  Locke  :  he  has  very  well  stated  the  nature  of 
our  knowledge  of  external  things,  though  he  excepts  primary 
qualities.  '  It  is  evident,'  he  says,  '  that  the  bulk,  figure, 
and  motion  of  several  bodies  about  us  produce  in  us  several 
sensations,  as  of  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  pleasure  and 
pain,  etc.  These  mechanical  affections  of  bodies  having  no 
affinity  at  all  with  those  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there 
being  no  conceivable  connection  between  any  impulse  of  any 
sort  of  body,  and  any  perception  of  a  colour  or  smell  which 
we  find  in  our  minds),  we  can  have  no  distinct  knowledge 
of  such  operations  beyond  our  experience,  and  can  reason 
about  them  no  otherwise  than  as  the  effects  produced 
by  an  infinitely  wise  Agent,  which  perfectly  surpass  our 
comprehensions.' 

He  shortly  after  says,  '  The  things  that,  as  far  as  our 
observation  reaches,  we  constantly  find  to  proceed  regularly, 
we  may  conclude  do  act  by  a  law  set  them ;  but  yet  by  a 
law  that  we  know  not:  whereby,  though  causes  work 
steadily,  and  effects  constantly  flow  from  them,  yet  their 
connections  and  dependencies  being  not  discoverable  in  our 
ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  them.' 

Here  we  have  Hume's  doctrine  of  Causation  anticipated. 

To  prove  the  subjective  nature  of  our  knowledge  is  but 
one  step  towards  the  great  question.  The  second  step,  which 
it  is  vulgarly  supposed  was  only  taken  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume,  was  also  taken  by  Locke.  Hear  him.  '  Since  the 
mind   in   all   its  thoughts   and  reasonings   hath   no   other 
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immediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or 
can,  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only 
conversant  about  them.  Knowledge,  then,  seems  to  me 
nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connection  and  agree- 
ment, or  disagreement  and  repugnancy,  of  any  one  of  our 
ideas.' 

This  is  the  great  stronghold  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism. 
Locke  foresaw  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  it ;  and 
he  stated  the  problem  with  remarkable  precision.  'It  is 
evident  that  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately,  but 
only  by  the  intervention  of  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  know- 
ledge therefore  is  real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity 
between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of  things.  But  what 
shall  be  here  the  criterion?  How  shall  the  mind,  when  it 
perceives  nothing  hut  its  owii  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with 
the  things  themselves  ?  ' 

Thus  has  he  stated  the  problem  which  was  solved  by 
Idealism  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Scepticism  on  the  other. 
Let  us  see  how  it  will  solve  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of  ideas, 
he  says,  the  simple  and  the  complex;  or,  to  use  more 
modern  language,  perceptions  and  conceptions.  The  first 
'must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  things  operating  on  the 
mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  those  perceptions 
which  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  Maker  they  are 
ordained  and  adapted  to.  From  whence  it  follows  that 
simple  ideas  are  not  fictions  of  our  fancies,  but  the  natural 
and  regular  productions  of  things  without  us  really  operat- 
ing upon  us;  and  so  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity 
which  is  intended,  or  which  our  state  requires:  for  they 
represent  things  to  us  under  those  appearances  which  they 
are  fitted  to  produce  in  us.' 

This  leaves  the  question  of  Idealism  unanswered,  though 
it  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of  Scepticism.  It  is  a  plain  and 
explicit  avowal  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge ;  of  the 
impossibility  of  our  ever  transcending  the  sphere  of  our 
consciousness  and  penetrating  into  the  essence  of  things. 
Complex  ideas  being  made  out  of  simple  ideas,  we  need  not 
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examine  their  pretensions  to  infallibility.  All  human  cer- 
tainty is  therefore  only  a  relative  certainty.  Ideas  may 
be  true  for  us,  without  being  at  all  true  when  considered 
absolutely.  Such  is  Locke's  position.  He  stands  upon  a 
ledge  of  rock  between  two  yawning  abysses.  He  will  stand 
there,  and  proceed  no  further.  Why  should  he  move  when 
he  knows  that  a  single  step  will  precipitate  him  into  some 
fathomless  gulf?  No  ;  he  is  content  with  his  ledge  of  rock. 
'  The  notice  we  have  by  our  senses,'  he  says, '  of  the  existence 
of  things  without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  so  certain 
as  our  intuitive  knowledge  or  the  deductions  of  our  reason, 
employed  about  the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds ; 
yet  it  is  an  assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge. 
If  we  persuade  ourselves  that  our  faculties  act  and  inform  us 
right  concerning  the  existence  of  those  objects  that  affect 
them,  it  cannot  pass  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence;  for  I 
think  nobody  can  in  earnest  be  so  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain 
of  the  existence  of  those  which  he  sees  and  feels.  At  least 
he  that  can  doubt  so  far  (whatever  he  may  have  with  his  own 
thoughts)  will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me,  since  he 
can  never  be  sure  I  say  anything  contrary  to  his  own 
opinions.  As  to  myself,  I  think  God  has  given  me  assurance 
enough  as  to  the  existence  of  things  without  me ;  since  by 
their  different  application  I  can  produce  in  myself  both 
pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my 
present  state.  We  cannot  act  by  anything  but  our  faculties; 
nor  talk  of  knowledge  but  by  the  help  of  those  faculties  which 
are  fitted  to  apprehend  even  what  knowledge  is.' 

Again,  anticipating  the  objection  that  '  all  we  see,  hear, 
feel  and  taste,  think  and  do,  during  our  whole  being,  is  but 
the  series  and  deluding  appearances  of  a  long  dream,  and 
therefore  our  knowledge  of  anything  be  questioned ;  I  must 
desire  him  to  consider  that,  if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth 
but  dream  that  makes  the  question ;  and  so  it  is  not  much 
matter  that  a  waking  man  should  answer  him.  But  yet,  if 
he  pleases,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him  this  answer.  That 
the  certainty  of  things  existing  in  in  rerum  naturd,  when  we 
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have  the  testimony  of  our  senses  for  it,  is  not  only  as  great 
as  our  frame  can  attain  to,  but  as  our  condition  needs.'  This 
leaves  Idealism  unanswered  ;  but  it  pronounces  Scepticism  to 
be  frivolous :  '  for  our  faculties,'  he  continues,  '  being  not 
suited  to  the  full  extent  of  being,  nor  to  a  perfect,  clear, 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  things  free  from  all  doubt  and 
scruple,  but  to  the  preservation  of  us,  in  whom  they  are,  and 
accommodated  to  the  use  of  life ;  they  serve  our  purpose  well 
enough,  if  they  will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  those  things 
which  are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us.' 

That  this  is  very  good  common-sense  everyone  will  admit. 
But  it  is  no  answer  to  Scepticism.  Hume,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  proclaimed  the  very  same  opinions :  but  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Locke  was  that  he  knew  such 
opinions  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  philosophical 
question,  but  simply  upon  the  practical  affairs  of  life ;  whereas 
Locke,  contenting  himself  with  the  practical,  disdained  to 
answer  the  philosophical  question."^ 

We  may  sum  up  the  contents  of  this  section  by  saying  that 
Locke  distinctly  enough  foresaw  the  Idealistic  and  Sceptical 
arguments  which  might  be  drawn  from  his  principles.  He 
did  not  draw  them,  because  he  thought  them  frivolous. 
Aware  that  aU  human  certitude  could  only  be  relative 
certitude — that  human  knowledge  could  never  embrace  the 
nature  of  things,  but  only  the  nature  of  their  effects  on  us — • 
he  was  content  with  that  amount  of  truth,  and  ^  sat  down  in 
quiet  ignorance  of  those  things  which  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  capacities.'  The  grand  aim  of  the  Essay  was  to  prove 
that  all  knowledge  is  founded  on  Experience.  That  proved, 
he  was  aware  that  Experience  never  could  be  other  than 
relative — it  could  only  be  our  Experience  of  things ;  and  our 
Experience  cculd  be  no  absolute  standard  ;  it  could  only  be  a 
standard  for  us. 


/ 


*  Reid  conjectures  that  *  Locke  had  a  glimpse  of  the  system  which  Berkeley 
afterwards  advanced,  though  he  thought  proper  to  suppress  it  within  his  own 
breast.'     Not  to  suppress,  but  to  disdain  it. 
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§  VI.  Locke's  Cbitics. 

We  cannot  leave  the  great  Englishman  without  adverting 
to  the  tone  adopted  by  many  of  his  critics.  This  tone  has 
been  anything  but  considerate. 

That  men  should  misrepresent  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  or  Hume, 
is  intelligible  enough  ;  they  are  frightened,  and  in  their  terror 
exaggerate  and  distort  what  they  see.  That  they  should 
misrepresent  Kant,  Fichte,  or  Hegel,  is  also  intelligible ;  the 
remoteness  of  the  speculations  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
language  are  sufficient  excuses.  But  that  they  should  mis- 
represent Locke  is  whoUy  inexcusable.  He  was  neither  an 
audacious  speculator  nor  a  cloudy  writer.  His  fault  was 
that  he  spoke  plainly  and  honestly.  He  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  Chemistry  of  the  Mind  (if  the  metaphor  be 
permissible),  renouncing  the  vague  futile  dreams  of  Alchemy. 
All  those  men  who  still  seek  to  penetrate  impenetrable 
mysteries,  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  limits  of  man's 
intelligence,  treat  Locke  with  the  same  superb  disdain  as  the 
ambitious  alchemists  treated  the  early  chemists.  The  tone 
in  which  most  modem  Frenchmen  and  Germans  speak  of 
Locke  is  painful ;  the  tone  in  which  many  Englishmen  speak 
of  him  is  inexcusable. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  not  understanding  Locke.  His 
language  may  be  occasionally  loose  and  wavering,  but  his 
meaning  may  always  be  gathered  from  the  context.  He  had 
not  the  lucidity  of  Descartes  or  of  Hobbes;  but  he  was 
anxious  to  make  himself  intelligible,  and  to  this  end  he 
varied  his  expressions,  and  stated  his  meaning  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  He  must  not  be  taken  literally.  No  single  passage 
is  to  be  relied  on,  unless  it  be  also  borne  out  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  speculations.  Any  person  merely  '  dipping  into ' 
the  Essay  will  find  passages  which  seem  very  contradictory ; 
any  person  carefully  reading  it  through  will  find  all  clear  and 
coherent. 

The  most  considerable  of  Locke's  modern  critics  is  Victor 
Cousin.     He  has  undertaken  an  examination  and  refutation  of 


all  Locke's  important  positions.  The  eminence  of  his  name 
and  the  popular  style  of  his  lectures  have  given  great  im- 
portance to  his  criticism ;  but  if  we  are  to  speak  frankly,  we 
must  characterise  this  criticism  as  very  unfair,  and  extremely 
shallow.  We  cannot  here  examine  his  examination:  a 
volume  would  not  suffice  to  expose  all  his  errors.  Let  one 
example  of  the  unfairness,  and  one  of  the  shallowness, 
suffice  : — 

Speaking  of  the  principle  of  reflection,  he  says  :  '  Li  the 
first  place,  remark  that  Locke  here  evidently  confounds 
reflection  with  consciousness.  Eeflection,  strictly  speaking, 
is  doubtless  a  faculty  analogous  to  consciousness,  but  distinct 
from  it,  and  which  more  particularly  belongs  to  philosophers, 
whereas  consciousness  belongs  to  every  man.' 

We  answer  that,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  from  its  being 
evident  that  Locke  confounds  reflection  with  consciousness, 
his  whole  Essay  proves  the  contrary.  In  the  second  place, 
M.  Cousin,  using  the  word  reflection  in  a  peculiar  sense  (viz. 
as  tantamount  to  speculation),  forces  that  sense  upon  Locke, 
and  thus  makes  the  contradiction  !  If  M.  Cousin  had  in- 
terpreted Locke  fairly,  he  could  never  have  thus  '  caught  him 
on  the  hip.' 

It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  M.  Cousin, 
the  faculty  of  reflection  is  limited  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind ;  but,  as  we  said,  to  pin  Locke  down  to  any  one  passage 
is  unfair ;  and  his  whole  Essay  proves,  in  spite  of  some  ill- 
worded  definitions,  that  by  reflection  he  meant  very  much 
what  is  usually  meant  by  it,  viz.  the  activity  of  the  mind 
in  combining  the  materials  it  receives  through  sense,  and 
becoming  thus  a  source  of  ideas. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  example.  M.  Cousin,  wishing 
to  prove,  against  Locke,  that  we  have  ideas  from  some  other 
source  beside  sensation  and  reflection,  instances  the  idea  of 
space,  and  examines  how  it  was  possible  to  obtain  that  idea 
through  sensation  and  reflection.  That  the  idea  of  pure  space 
could  not  have  been  obtained  through  the  senses  he  seems  to 
think  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  proving  that  the  idea  has 
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nothing  sensuous  in  it ;  that  it  could  not  have  been  obtained 
through  reflection,  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  our  understanding,  is  equally  evident  to  him. 
Hence,  as  both  sources  fail,  he  pronounces  Locke's  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  '  incomplete  and  vicious.' 

This  argument,  which  extends  to  several  pages,  is  deemed 
by  M.  Cousin  triumphant.  Locke  indeed  says  that  '  we  get 
the  idea  of  space  both  by  our  sight  and  touch.'  Any 
honest  inquirer  would  never  quibble  upon  this  —  would 
never  suppose  Locke  meant  to  say  that  space  is  a  sensa- 
tion. He  would  understand  that  Locke  meant  to  say, 
'  the  idea  of  space  is  an  abstraction  :  the  primary  materials 
are  obtained  through  our  touch  and  sight.'  Locke  did 
not  anticipate  any  quibbling  objection,  so  did  not  guard 
against  it;  but  in  his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  sub- 
stance he  has  given  an  analogous  case ;  although  his  anta- 
gonists have  also  frequently  objected  that  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance never  could  have  been  obtained  through  sense.  It 
has  been  thought  an  irresistible  argument  against  Locke's 
theory :  the  very  fact  that  we  have  an  idea  of  substance  is 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  some  other  source  of  know- 
ledge than  sensation  and  reflection.  This  is  an  example  of 
how  carelessly  Locke  has  been  read.  He  expressly  tells  us, 
in  more  places  than  one,  that  the  idea  of  substance  (and  by 
idea  he  does  not  here  mean  image,  but  a  thought)  is  an  in- 
ference grounded  upon  our  experience  of  external  things. 
True  it  is  that  we  perceive  nothing  but  phenomena,  but  our 
minds  are  so  constituted  that  we  are  forced  to  suppose  these 
phenomena  have  substances  lying  underneath  them. 

'If  anyone  will  examine  himself,'  he  says  'concerning 
his  notions  of  pure  substance  in  general,  he  will  find  he  has 
no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  supposition  of  he  knows 
not  what  support  of  such  qualities  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing simple  ideas  in  us,  which  qualities  are  commonly  called 
accidents.  If  anyone  should  be  asked  what  is  the  subject 
wherein  colour  or  weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say  but  the  solid  extended  parts  ;  and  if  he  were  demanded 


what  is  it  that  solidity  and  extension  inhere  in ;  he  would  not 
be  in  a  much  better  case  than  the  Indian  who,  saying  that 
the  world  was  supported  by  a  great  elephant,  was  asked 
what  the  elephant  rested  on,  to  which  his  answer  was,  A 
great  tortoise ;  but  being  again  pressed  to  know  what  gave 
support  to  the  great  broad-backed  tortoise,  replied,  Some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what.' 

The  same  course  of  argument  will  apply  to  space.  M. 
Cousin  declaims,  and  brings  forward  many  arguments  and 
illustrations,  all  utterly  trivial,  to  show  that  the  idea  of  space 
could  never  have  been  a  sensation.  A  little  more  attention 
in  reading  the  author  he  attacks  would  have  saved  him  all 
this  trouble.  Locke  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that  the 
idea  of  space  could  have  been  a  sensation  :  on  the  fact  that 
it  could  not,  he  grounds  his  position  that  the  idea  is  vague, 
and  is  a  mere  '  supposition.* 

Now  let  us  hear  an  Englishman,  who  is  also  an  historian  : — 
'  We  need  not  spend  much  time  in  pointing  out  the  incon- 
sistencies into  which  Locke  fell,'  says  Dr.  Whewell,  '  as  all 
must  fall  into  inconsistencies  who  recognise  no  source  of 
knowledge  except  the  senses.'  Let  us  remark,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  surely  a  questionable  procedure  thus  to  pass 
over  so  great  a  man  as  Locke,  whose  influence  has  been 
general  and  lasting,  and  whose  '  inconsistencies  '  it  behoved 
Dr.  Whewell,  more  than  most  men,  to  refute,  inasmuch  as 
Locke's  principles  refute  his  whole  philosophy.  Secondly, 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  to  assert  Locke's  having  recognised 
'  no  source  of  knowledge  except  the  senses.'  Locke  did 
recoornise  another  source.  '  Thus  lie  maintains,'  continues 
Dr.  Whewell,  '  that  our  idea  of  space  is  derived  from  the 
senses  or  sight  and  touch — our  idea  of  solidity  from  the 
touch  alone.  Our  notion  of  substance  is  an  unknown  sup- 
port of  unknown  qualities,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  Indian 
fable  of  the  tortoise  which  supports  the  elephant  which 
supports  the  world.' 

Space  we  have  already  considered  in  answering  M.  Cousin. 
As  to  solidity,  if  the  idea  be  not  derived  from  the  sensation, 
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from  whence  is  it  derived  ?    And  as  to  substance,  we  must 
here  again  notice  a  misrepresentation  of  Locke,  who  does 
not  define  it  as  '  an  unknown  support  of  unknown  qualities,* 
but  as  an  unknown  support  of  known  qualities:  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  we  infer  the  existence  of  some 
substratum  in  which  they  inhere.     We  are,  with  respect  to 
substance,  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  blind  man,  who, 
whenever  he  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  should  receive  a 
blow  from  some  revolving  wheel.     Although  unable  to  see  the 
wheel,  and  so  understand  the  cause  of  pain  he  received,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  attribute  that  cause  to  something  with- 
out  him.     All   he   could   ever  know,   unassisted,  would   be 
the  fact  of  his  being  struck  when  he  moved  in  a  certain 
direction ;  he  could  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  wheel, 
yet  he  would  be  quite   certain  that  there  was   something 
besides  his  pain,  and  that  unknown  something  would  stand 
to  him  in  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
unknown  support  of  known  accidents  of  bodies  stands  to  us. 
This  is  Locke's  meaning. 

'  Our  notion  of  power  or  cause,'  continues  the  historian, 
'  is  in  like  manner  got  from  the  senses ;  and  yet,  though 
these   ideas   are  thus   mere  fragments   of  our  experience, 
Locke  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  them  necessity  and 
universality  when    they  occur  in  propositions.     Thus    he 
maintains  the  necessary  truth  of  geometrical  properties ;  he 
asserts  that  the  resistance  arising  from  solidity  is  absolutely 
insurmountable ;  he  conceives  that  nothing  short  of  Omni- 
potence   can   annihilate  a  particle  of  matter ;  and  he   has 
no  misgivings  in  arguing  upon  the  axiom  that  everythin^r 
must  have  a  cause.     He  does  not  perceive  that,  upon  his  ow^ 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  we  can   have  no 
right  to  make  any  of  these  assertions.     K  our  knowledge  of 
the  truths  which  concern  the  external  world  were  wholly 
derived  from  experience,  aU  that  we  could  venture  to  say 
would  be  that  geometrical  properties  of  figures  are  true  as 
far  as  we  have  tried  them-,  that  we  have  seen  no  example  of  a 
soM  body  being  reduced  to  occupy  less  space  by  pressure,  or 
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of  a  material  substance  annihilated  by  natural  means ;  and 
that,  wherever  we  have  examined,  we  have  found  that  every 
change  has  had  a  cause.' 

This  is  only  one  among  many  instances  of  Dr.  Whewell's 
want  of  accurate  interpretation  of  Locke.  The  fallacy  on 
which  his  argument  rests,  we  shall  examine  at  some  length 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  Kant.  Meanwhile  let  the  follow- 
ing passage  prove  that  Locke  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
necessity  and  universality  to  certain  ideas  when  they  '  occur 
in  propositions,'  but  very  clearly  explained  the  nature  of  this 
necessity  in  a  masterly  passage :  *  There  is  one  sort  of  pro- 
positions concerning  the  existence  of  anything  answerable  to 
such  an  idea ;  as  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant,  phoenix, 
motion,  or  angle,  in  my  mind,  the  first  and  natural  inquiry 
is  whether  such  a  thing  does  anywhere  exist.  And  this 
knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  No  existence  of  anything 
without  us,  except  God,  can  certainly  be  known  further  than 
our  senses  inform  us. 

'  There  is  another  sort  of  propositions,  wherein  is  expressed 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  abstract  ideas  and  their 
dependence  on  one  another.  Such  propositions  may  he  universal 
and  certain.  So,  having  the  idea  of  God  and  of  myself,  of 
fear  and  obedience,  I  cannot  but  be  sure  that  God  is  to  be 
feared  and  obeyed  by  me :  and  this  proposition  will  be  certain 
concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an  abstract  idea  of 
such  species  whereof  I  am  one  particular.  But  yet  this 
proposition,  how  certain  soever,  that  men  ought  to  fear  and 
obey  God,  proves  not  to  me  the  existence  of  men  in  the 
world,  but  will  he  true  of  all  such  creatures  wherever  they  do 
exist :  which  certainty  of  such  general  propositions  depends 
on  the  agreement  or  disagreement  to  be  discovered  in  those 
abstract  ideas.  Li  the  former  case  our  knowledge  is  the 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  things  producing  ideas  in 
our  minds  by  our  senses ;  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  con- 
sequence of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will)  that  are  in  our 
minds  producing  their  general  certain  propositions. 

*  Many  of  these  are  called  ceternce  veritates ;  and  all  of  them 
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indeed  are  so ;  not  from  being  written  in  the  minds  of  all 
men,  or  that  thej  were  any  of  them  propositions  in  anyone's 
mind  till  he,  having  got  the  abstract  ideas,  joined  or  separated 
them  by  affirmation  or  negation.     But  wheresoever  we  can 
suppose   such   a   creature    as  man   is   endowed   with   such 
faculties,  and  thereby  furnished  with  such  ideas  as  we  have, 
we  must  conclude  he  must  needs,  when  he  applies  his  thoughts 
to  the  consideration  of  his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain 
propositions  that  will  arise  from  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment which  he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.     Such  pro- 
positions therefore  are  called  eternal  truths,  not  because  they 
are  eternal  propositions  actually  formed  and  antecedent  to 
the  understanding  that  makes  them ;  nor  because  they  are 
imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any  patterns  that  are  anywhere 
of  them  out  of  the  mind  and  existed  before;  but  because 
being  once  made  about  abstract  ideas  so  as  to  be  true,  they 
wiU,  whenever  ihej  can  be  supposed  to  be  made  again  at  any 
time  by  a  mind  having  those  ideas,  always  actually  be  true.'* 
This  passage  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency ;   sufficient   also,  we   believe,  to   show  the 
en-or  of  Dr.  WhewelFs  own  conception  of  the  necessity  of 
certain  truths. 

The  foregoing  are  samples  of  the  style  in  which  the  great 
master  of  Psychology  is  spoken  of  by  his  most  modem  critics. 
Let  them  be  sufficient  warning  to  the  reader  of  what  he  is  to 
expect  from  the  partisans  of  the  reaction  against  Locke,  and 
his  followers ;  and  stimulate  him  to  the  careful  study  of  that 
author  who  '  professes  no  more  than  to  lay  down,  candidly 
and  freely,  his  own  conjectures  concerning  a  subject  lying 
somewhat  in  the  dark,  without  any  other  design  than  an 
unbiassed  inquiry  after  truth.' 

*  Essay,  book  iv.  ch.  xi.  §§  13,  14. 
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T  EIBNITZ  was  a  variously  accomplished  man,  whose 
-L^  immense  activity  made  itself  conspicuous  in  many 
directions.  One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  metaphysicians, 
it  is  not  his  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  Metaphysical  Method, 
if  his  speculations  sometimes  outrage  common  sense.  And 
yet  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  adopt  the  Method  to  point 
out  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning,  even  when  that  reasoning  conducts 
him  to  such  hypotheses  as  the  Pre-established  Harmony  and 
the  Monadology. 

While  Locke  was  doing  his  utmost  to  destroy  Ontology  by 
a  psychological  proof  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge,  his  great 
critic  endeavoured  to  place  Ontology  on  a  scientific  basis.  He 
constructed  a  scheme  from  logical  principles,  accepted  a  priori. 
The  principle  of  Contradiction,  the  principle  of  Sufficient 
Reason,  the  principle  of  Final  Cause,  the  principle  of  Agree- 
ment {convenientice),  were  all,  so  to  speak,  derived  from  the  a 
priori  notions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  Among  the 
infinitude  of  possibilities,  God,  being  good,  must  have  chosen 
that  which  is  best.  And  what  is  best  ?  That  which  presents 
the  most  perfect  order  and  harmony.  The  basis  of  all 
philosophy,  therefore,  will  be  the  conviction  that  whatever  is 
is  for  the  best ;  that  everything  is  good,  harmonious,  and 
beautiful.  '  On  voit  par  la  comment  la  veritable  physique 
doit  etre  puisee  effectivement  a  la  source  des  perfections 
divines.'     Philosophy  is  a  Theodicy. 

One  seems  in  such  passages  to  hear  the  murmur  of  the 
schools  of  the  twelfth   and  thirteenth  centuries.     Leibnitz 
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indeed  was  a  strayed  scholastic;  and  although  he  investigated 
scientific  problems,  he  was  inspired  by  the  metaphysical 
spirit.  Experience  was  relegated  to  a  second  rank.  Sub- 
ordinated to  Reason,  it  might  occasionally  suggest  a  discovery; 
and  indeed  was  necessary  as  verification.  But  the  basis  of 
deduction,  he  taught,  is  always  that  of  final  cause.  Induction 
alone  is  powerless. 

'Ainsi,  deux  grands  principes,  I'axiome  de  I'identite  et 
celui  de  la  convenance  ;  deux  ordres  de  verites  et  deux  pro- 
cedes  de  recherche;  d'une  part  les  verites  necessaries  et  la 
deduction  logique,  sphere  du  possible  et  du  vrai,  ou  se  rangent 
avec  les  mathematiques,  la  metaphysique,  la  logique  et  la 
morale;  d 'autre  part,  les  verites  contingentes,  et  Tinduction 
eclairee  par  la  consideration  de  la  sagesse  divine  et  verifiee 
par  les  experiences ;  sphere  de  Tactuel  et  du  reel,  objet  propre 
de  la  physique ;  telle  est,  reduite  a  sa  plus  simple  expression, 
la  methode  de  Leibnitz.'* 

Whoever  reads  the  Monadologie  with  attention  will  perceive 
the  remarkable  ingenuity  and  consistency  of  Leibnitz  in  his 
application  of  the  method ;  but  a  reader  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  method  itself,  and  rejects  its  deductive  pretensions, 
will  pronounce  this  ingenuity  strangely  misplaced.  Descartes, 
having  separated  Mind  from  Matter,  as  two  essentially 
distinct  entities,  immediately  perceived  the  difficulty  of  how 
the  one  could  act  upon  the  other.  Malebranche  t  solved  it  by 
the  once  famous  hypotheses  of  '  occasional  causes ' : — We  see 
aU  things  in  God  ;  and  it  is  God  who  produces  sensations  in 
us  coincident  with  the  movements  of  bodies,  or  vice  verm 
produces  movements  in  bodies  coincident  with  our  volitions. 

Leibnitz  also  saw  the  difficulty,  but  never  suspected  that 
in  it  lay  the  disproof  of  the  distinction  established  by 
Descartes ;  indeed,  no  man  in  those  days  had  a  suspicion  that 
Mind  might  possibly  be  no  entity  at  all  to  be  acted  on ; 
unable,  therefore,  to  conceive  mind  as  a  function,  and  forced 

*  Jacques:  (Euvres  deLiihnitz,  introd.  xiii. 

t  Malebranche  :  Recherche  de  la  Verite,  lib.  vi.  ch.  3.  Comp.  Descabtbs  :  Princip. 
FhU.  ii.  §  36. 
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to  accept  it  as  an  entity,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  Body 
could  act  upon  it  was  immense.  He  objected  to  the  explana- 
tion of  '  occasional  causes,'  because  it  involved  a  perpetual 
miracle.  Why  a  perpetual  miracle  should  be  rejected,  he 
did  not  make  clear;  still  less  did  he  show  wherein  his  favourite 
hypothesis  of  a  Pre-established  Harmony  (borrowed  from 
Spinoza)  surpasses  the  philosophic  value  of  Occasional  Causes : 
the  two  only  differ  as  a  constant  and  a  constantly-renewed 
action  of  the  deity ;  the  fluent  motion  of  Gods  agency,  of  the 
one  conception,  is  crystallised  into  the  ^preordained  plan,  of 
the  other. 

Impressions  on  the  body  create  sensations  in  the  mind ; 
but  how?  Leibnitz  thought  that  body  and  mind  were  as  two 
independent  but  corresponding  machines.  They  are  so 
adjusted  that  they  are  like  two  unconnected  clocks,  con- 
structed so  as  that  the  instant  one  strikes  the  hour,  the  other 
points  it.  '  I  cannot  help  coming  to  this  notion,'  he  says, 
'  that  God  created  the  soul  in  such  a  manner  at  first  that  it 
should  represent  within  itself  all  the  simultaneous  changes  in 
the  body ;  and  that  he  has  made  the  body  also  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  it  must  of  itself  do  what  the  soul  wills  :  so 
that  the  laws  which  make  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  follow 
each  other  in  regular  succession  must  produce  images  which 
shall  be  coincident  with  the  impressions  made  by  external 
objects  upon  our  organs  of  sense ;  while  the  laws  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  body  follow  each  other  are  likewise  so 
coincident  with  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  as  to  give  to  our 
volitions  and  actions  the  very  same  appearance  as  if  the  latter 
were  really  the  natural  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
former.' 

The  impossibility  of  the  mind  being  impressed  by  objects 
from  without,  consequently  of  anything  like  a  direct  action 
of  the  one  on  the  other,  is  deducible  from  the  nature  of 
monads.  Complex  objects  must  be  composed  of  simple 
objects,  every  body  is  a  collection  of  units  or  monads.  But 
these  units  cannot  be  penetrated,  consequently  can  receive 
nothing   from  without.     The   soul   is   a   monad,  or   simple 
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substance,  consequently  can  receive  nothing  from  without. 
Thus  we  see  that  sensation  cannot  be  the  effect  of  an 
impression  of  body  upon  mind,  but  a  change  in  the  state  of 
mind  produced  in  it  by  its  own  force. 

But  what  i^  sensation  ?  By  sensation  the  soul  represents 
to  itself  the  body ;  now  as  the  soul  is  simple,  and  the  body 
composite,  sensation  is  nothing  but  the  representation  of  the 
composite  in  the  simple.  Sensations,  being  actions  of  the 
soul,  must  have  their  sufficient  reason,  and  this  is  the  rajpre- 
smtative  force.  It  is  this  force  which  constitutes  the  essence 
and  nature  of  the  soul. 

Every  sensation  has  its  sufficient  reason  in  the  preceding 
sensations ;  every  state  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  that 
which  precedes  and  determines  that  which  succeeds  it.  Le 
present  est  gros  de  Vavenir, 

But  starting  from  the  present  condition  of  the  soul,  we 
arrive  at  the  primitive  condition,  anterior  to  all  deter- 
minations, and  this  is  the  representation  of  the  composite  in 
the  simple,  combined  with  the  representative  force.  God 
created  the  soul  with  the  idea  of  body,  and  with  the  re- 
presentative force  which  produces  a  series  of  representations 
each  the  sufficient  reason  of  the  other.  By  this  means  the 
series  of  states  of  each  soul  has  been  established.  It  is 
absurd,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  soul  as  a  tabula  rasa. 
Nothing  comes  to  it  from  without,  all  from  within. 

With  such  a  Method,  and  with  such  results,  Leibnitz  was 
not  likely  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  powerful  mind  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  inductive  Psychology ;  accordingly  we  see  in 
hiTTi  the  resolute  antagonist  of  Locke.  At  first  he  answered 
Locke  in  a  few  paragraphs  of  a  somewhat  supercilious  tone. 
He  evidently  looked  upon  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing as  not  destined  to  achieve  any  influential  reputation.^ 
This  opinion  he  lived  to  alter ;  and  in  his  Nouveaux  Essais  s\ir 
VEntendement  Humain,  he  brought  all  his  forces  to  bear  upon 
the  subject ;  he  grappled  with  the  Essay,  and  disputed  the 

*  See  HeflexUm  sur  FEssai  de  M.  Locke,  in  the  Becue'd  of  Dksmaizeaux,  vol.  ii. 
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ground  with  it  inch  by  inch.  This  remarkable  work  was  not 
published  till  many  years  after  his  death,  and  is  not  included 
in  the  edition  by  M.  Dutens.  It  was  unknown  to  Dugald 
Stewart ;  and  this  fact  will  explain  a  passage  in  his  Dissertation, 
where  he  says  that  Leibnitz  always  speaks  coldly  of  Locke's 
Essay,  Leibnitz  does  so  in  his  earlier  works;  but  in  the 
Nouveaux  Essais  he  treats  his  great  adversary  with  due 
respect,  and  in  the  preface  speaks  of  him  with  eulogy. 
'  The  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  written  by  an 
illustrious  Englishman,  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
esteemed  works  of  our  time,  I  have  resolved  to  make  some 
comments  on  it.  .  .  .  Thus  I  shall  procure  a  favourable 
introduction  for  my  thoughts  by  placing  them  in  such  good 
company.  ...  It  is  true  that  I  am  often  of  a  different 
opinion ;  but  so  far  from  detracting  on  that  account  from  the 
merit  of  this  celebrated  writer,  that  I  do  him  justice  in 
making  known  in  what  and  wherefore  I  differ  from  him, 
when  I  judge  it  necessary  to  prevent  his  authority  from 
prevailing  over  reason  on  some  important  points.  In  fact, 
although  the  author  of  the  Essay  says  a  thousand  things 
which  I  must  applaud  yet  our  systems  greatly  differ.  His 
has  greater  affinity  to  that-  of  Aristotle,— mine,  to  that  of 
Plato.'  This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Homeric  heroes  regard 
their  adversaries;  an  interchange  of  admiration  for  each 
other's  prowess  does  not  deaden  one  of  their  blows,  but  it 
makes  the  combat  more  dignified. 

Leibnitz  belonged  to  the  Cartesians ;  but  he  also  mingled 
with  the  doctrines  of  Descartes  certain  ideas  which  he  had 
gathered  from  his  commerce  with  antiquity.  Plato,  and 
Democritus  especially,  influenced  him.  To  a  mind  thus 
furnished,  the  doctrines  of  Locke  must  needs  have  been 
unwelcome;  indeed  they  could  not  be  expected  to  gain 
admission.  Moreover,  as  F.  Schlegel  observed,  every  man  is 
bom  either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian.^     Leibnitz  and 


*  CoLERrooE  used  to  pass  off  this  aphorism  as  his  own.    It  is  to  be  found,  how, 
ever  in  Schlegel  :  Gcschichte  der  Liicratur. 
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Locke  were  examples  of  this  antagonism  :  '  Our  differences,' 
says  Leibnitz,  *  are  important.  The  question  between  us  is 
whether  the  soul  in  itself  is  entirely  empty,  like  tablets  upon 
which  nothing  has  been  written  {tabula  rasa),  according  to 
Aristotle  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  ;  and  whether  all  that 
is  there  traced  comes  wholly  from  the  senses  and  experience ; 
or  whether  the  soul  originally  contains  the  principles  of 
several  notions  and  doctrines,  which  the  external  objects 
only  awaken  on  occasions,  as  I  believe  with  Plato.' 

The  nature  of  the  problem  is  well  stated  here ;  and  Leibnitz 
sides  with  Plato  in  his  solution  of  it.     The  main  arguments 
by  which  he  supports  his   view   are   those   so   often  since 
repeated  of  the  Universality  and  Necessity  of  certain  truths, 
and  of  the  incapacity  of  experience  to  furnish  us  with  any- 
thing beyond  a  knowledge  of  individual  cases.     *  For  if  any 
event  can  be  foreseen  before  it  has  been  tried,  it  is  manifest 
that  ive  contribute  something  for  our  own  parts.'     Ergo,  mere 
experience,  it  is  argued,  does  not  constitute  all  our  knowledge. 
'  The  senses,  although  necessary  for  all  actual  knowledge,  are 
not  sufficient  to  give  us  all  of  it ;  since  the  senses  never  can 
give  but  examples,  that  is  to  say,  particular  or  individual 
truths.     But  all  the  examples  which  confirm  a  general  truth, 
however  numerous,  do  not  suffice  to  establish  the  universal 
necessity  of  that  truth  ;  for  it  does  not  follow  that  that  which 
has  once  occurred  will  always  occur  in  the  same  way.' 

Leibnitz  continues:  'Whence  it  appears  that  necessary 
truths,  such  as  we  find  in  mathematics,  and  particularly  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  must  have  principles  of  which  the 
proof  does  not  depend  upon  examples,  nor  consequently  upon 
the  senses,  although  without  the  senses  one  would  never 
have  thought  of  them.  So  also  logic,  metaphysics,  and 
morals  are  full  of  such  truths,  and  consequently  their  proofs 
can  only  come  from  those  internal  principles  which  are  called 

innate.^ 

Locke  would  perfectly  have  agreed  with  these  premisses, 
but  the  conclusion  he  would  rightly  have  rejected.  That 
the  senses  alone  could  not  furnish  us  with  any  general  truth, 
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he  taught  as  expressly  as  Leibnitz  did ;  but  this  in  no  way 
affects  his  system,  for  he  did  not  build  his  system  upon  the 
senses  alone. 

Leibnitz,  however,  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  Locke's 
language  in  the  first  definition  of  Reflection ;  for  he  says, 
'  Perhaps  the  opinions  of  our  able  author  are  not  so  far  from 
mine  as  they  appear  to  be.  For,  after  having  employed  the 
whole  of  his  first  book  against  innate  knowledge  taken  in  a 
certain  sense,  he  acknowledges  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  that  there  are  ideas  which  do  not  originate  from  the 
senses,  but  arise  from  Reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing 
but  attention  to  that  which  passes  within  us  ;  and  the  senses 
do  not  convey  to  us  what  we  already  possess  within  ourselves. 
Can  it  then  be  denied  that  there  is  much  innate  in  the 
mind  ? ' 

The  passage  in  italics  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  the 
mind,  preoccupied  with  its  own  opinions,  sees  them  reflected 
in  the  expressions  of  others.  Leibnitz  here  assumes  the 
very  point  at  issue  ;  assumes  that  the  mind  has  innate  ideas 
which  the  senses  cannot  convey  to  it ;  and  this  assumption 
he  supposes  to  be  contained  in  Locke's  words.  Locke  taught 
precisely  the  contrary.  '  The  mind  is  itself  innate,'  con- 
tinues Leibnitz — (to  which  we  reiterate  our  objection  :  innate 
in  what?  In  itself?  or  in  us?  To  say  that  it  is  innate  in 
itself  is  a  quibble ;  that  it  is  innate  in  us,  is  a  displacement 
of  the  question :  no  one  in  those  days  doubted  that  the  mind 
of  man  was  born  in  man — born  with  man ;  the  question  was. 
Are  there  any  ideas  born  with  the  mind,  or  are  all  ideas 
acquired  by  the  mind  ?)  '  The  mind  is  itself  innate,  and 
there  are  included  in  it  substance,  duration,  change,  action, 
perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand  other  objects  of  our 
intellectual  ideas.  ...  I  have  used  the  comparison  of  a 
block  of  marble  which  has  certain  veins  in  it,  rather  than  a 
plain  piece  of  marble  such  as  the  philosojjhers  call  tabula 
rasa;  because,  if  the  soul  resembled  tablets  unwritten  on, 
truths  would  be  in  us  like  the  figure  of  Hercules  is  in  the 
block  of  marble,  when  that  marble  may  receive  indifferently 
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one  figure  or  another.  But  if  there  are  veins  in  the  marble 
which  mark  the  figure  of  Hercules  rather  than  any  other 
figure,  that  marble  would  be  more  determinate,  and  the 
figure  of  Hercules  would  in  some  way  be  innate,  although 
labour  would  be  necessary  to  discover  the  veins,  and  to  free 
them  from  their  envelopment  of  marble.  Thus  are  ideas 
and  truths  innate  in  us.' 

This  is  an  ingenious  statement  of  the  theory :  unfortu- 
nately for  it,  the  very  existence  of  these  veins  in  the  marble 
is  an  assumption,  and  an  assumption  not  made  for  the 
facilitating  of  inquiry,  but  simply  for  the  proof  of  the  theory 
assumed :  it  is  an  hypothesis  framed  for  the  sake  of  explain- 
ing— what  ? — the  hypothesis  itself !  Ideas  are  first  assumed 
to  be  innate ;  to  prove  this  assumption,  another  assumption 
— the  existence  of  innate  ideas — is  made  ;  and  the  theory  is 
complete. 

The  real  force  of  Leibnitz's  theory  lies  in  his  distinction 
between  contingent  and  necessary  truths,  and  in  his  position 
that  experience  alone  could  never  fiimish  us  with  necessary 
truths :  a  position  we  shall  have  to  examine  closely  when 
we  come  to  Kant,  who  gave  it  its  most  authoritative  form. 
The  weakness  of  the  theory,  as  propounded  by  Leibnitz,  is 
that  it  makes  no  consistent  distinction  between  empirical 
and  a  priori  knowledge.  Locke  had  shaken,  if  he  had  not 
shattered,  the  old  assumption  of  Innate  Ideas,  by  showing 
that  they  were  deducible  from  Experience.  Leibnitz  at- 
tempted to  meet  this  by  assuming  that  all  knowledge  was  in 
truth  innate,  and  that  what  Locke  supposed  to  be  given  in 
Experience  was  simply  evolved  hy  Experience."^  Herein  the 
distinction  between  necessary  and  contingent  disappears  ;  if 
all  knowledge  is  innate,  all  is  developed,  all  stands  on  equal 
footing  of  certainty.  Kant  perceived  the  contradiction; 
but  no  one  before  Kant  saw  how  it  could  be  rectified. 


*  '  Lorsque  vous  direz  que  les  id^es  nous  viennent  de  Tune  ou  I'autre  de  ces  causes 
(observation  and  reflection),  je  I'entends  de  leur  perception  actuelle,  carje  crois 
d'avoir  montre  qu'elles  s«nt  en  nous  avant  qu'on  s'en  aper<,-oive.' — Nouvcaux  Essais, 
liv.  ii.  ch.  i.     Comp.  liv.  i. 


1 
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One  passage  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  contrast  between 
Locke  and  Leibnitz  {Philalethe  stands  for  Locke)  : — 

^  Philalethe. — L'entendement  ne  ressemble  pas  mal  a  un 
cabinet  entierement  obscur,  qui  n'aurait  que  quelques  petites 
ouvertures  pour  laisser  entrer  par  dehors  les  images  exterieurs 
et  visibles,  de  sorte  que  si  ces  images,  venant  a  se  peindre 
dans  se  cabinet  obscur,  pouvaient  y  rester  et  y  etre  placees 
en  ordre,  en  sorte  qu'on  pouvait  les  retrouver  dans  I'occasion, 
il  y  aurait  une  grande  ressemblance  entre  ce  cabinet  et 
l'entendement  humain. 

*  Theophile, — Pour  rendre  la  ressemblance  plus  grande,  il 
faudrait  supposer  que  dans  la  chambre  obscure  il  y  exit  une 
toile  pour  recevoir  les  especes,  qui  ne  fat  pas  unie,  mais 
diversifiee  par  des  plis  representant  les  connaissances  innees ; 
que  de  plus  cette  toile  etant  tendue  eut  une  maniere  de 
ressort  ou  force  d'agir,  et  meme  une  action  ou  reaction 
accommodee  tant  aux  plis  passes  qu'aux  nouveaux  venus  des 
impressions  des  especes.'  "^ 

A  dispassionate  review  of  the  controversy,  as  conducted  by 
the  Sensationalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Animists  on 
the  other,  discloses  the  incompleteness  of  both.  Locke  had 
but  a  vague  and  vacillating  conception  of  the  nature  of  the 
Understanding  upon  which  the  senses  traced  images,  and  of 
the  processes  by  which  sensation  and  ideation  were  effected. 
He  was  forced  to  admit  innate  faculties,  but  had  no  precise 
conception  of  what  they  were,  nor  of  how  they  operated. 
Leibnitz  properly  objected  that  these  naked  faculties,  '  les 
facultes  sans  quelque  acte,  en  un  mot,  les  pures  puissances  de 
I'ecole,  ne  sont  que  des  fictions  que  la  nature  ne  connait  point 
et  qu'on  obtient  en  faisant  des  abstractions.' 

But  Leibnitz  himself,  though  vindicating  the  necessary 
co-operation  of  the  Mind  (the  co-operation  of  subject  with 
object,  in  Kant's  phrase),  had  no  precise  conception,  and 
was  reduced  to  mere  assumption.  Because  we  are  bom 
with  certain  dispositions,  and  because  Thought  has  certain 

*  Xouviaux  Essais,  liv.  ii.  ch.  xii. 
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recognisable  conditions,  he  assumed  that  we  are  bom  with  all 
dispositions,  and  that  all  knowledge  is  simply  the  awakening 
of  slumbering  ideas. 

As  a  corrective  to  what  was  precipitate  in  Locke's  psycho- 
logy, as  an  energetic  protest  against  what  may  be  called 
sensuous  experience  (which  disregards  the  'organised  ex- 
perience' of  the  race,  and  thereby  isolates  the  individual 
from  Humanity),  the  criticism  of  Leibnitz  was  of  signal 
service.  In  itself  it  was  not  of  value.  The  false  method 
on  which  he  proceeded  rendered  psychological  discovery 
hopeless.^  Nevertheless  there  are  certain  incidental  pas- 
sages displaying  extraordinary  acuteness ;  and  there  is  one 
contribution  to  Psychology  which  I  consider  of  immense 
value,  namely,  the  distinction  between  perception  and  apper- 
ception, or,  as  I  have  named  them,  Sense-Consciousness  and 
Thought-Consciousness. t  A  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  prolegomena  to  every 
system  of  Psychology. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  origin  and  scope  of  Know- 
ledge henceforth  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  in 
speculation.  The  solutions  offered  by  Locke  were  widely 
accepted.  In  England  and  in  France,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  the  principia  of  all  theorising.  But,  as 
was  noted  in  a  previous  chapter,  they  contained  within  them 
seeds  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism ;  and  these  we  are  now  to 
contemplate  in  their  developed  forms. 

*  'Son  principe  de  la  raison  sitffisanfe,  tres  beau  et  tr^s  vrai  en  lui-m^me,'  says 
D'AxEMBERT  with  pleasantry,  *  ne  parait  pas  devoir  etre  fort  utile  a  des  etres  aussi 
peu  Claires  que  nous  le  sorames  sur  les  raisons  premieres  de  toutes  choses.' 
— Viscours  Preliminaire  de  t Encyclopedie. 

t  Nouveaux  Essais,  liv.  ii.  ch.  i.  §§.14-19.  Compare  Physiology  of  Common  Life, 
il74. 
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The  prollem  of  an  external  world  discussed  on 

psychological  data. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BERKELEY. 

§  I.  Life  of  Berkeley. 

THERE  are  few  men  of  whom  England  has  better  reason 
to  be  proud  than  of  George  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
To  extraordinary  merits  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  he  united 
the  most  exquisite  purity  and  generosity  of  character ;  and 
it  is  still  a  moot-point  whether  he  was  greater  in  head  or 

heart. 

He  was  born  on  the  12th  of  March,  1684,  at  Kilcrin,  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny ;  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where,  in  1707,  he  was  admitted  as  a  Fellow.  In 
1709,  he  published  his  New  Theory  of  Vision,  which  made 
an  epoch  in  Science;  and  the  year  after,  his  Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,  which  made  an  epoch  in  Metaphysics. 
After  this  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms.  '  Ancient  learning,  exact  science,  polished 
society,  modem  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  contributed  to 
adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this  accomplished  man.  All 
his  contemporaries  agreed  with  the  Satirist  in  ascribing 

To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

Adverse  factions  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  loving, 
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admiring,  and  contributing  to  advance  him.  The  severe 
sense  of  Swift  endured  his  visions ;  the  modest  Addison 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitious  specula- 
tions. His  character  converted  the  satire  of  Pope  into  fer- 
vid praise.  Even  the  discerning,  fastidious,  and  turbulent 
Atterbury  said,  after  an  intei^view  with  him,  "  So  much 
learning,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such 
humility,  I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but 
angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman."  '  ^ 

His  acquaintance  with  the  wits  led  to  his  contributing  to 
the  Guardian,  He  became  chaplain  and  afterwards  secretary 
to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
embassy  to  Sicily.  He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  Mr.  Ashe  ;  and  at  Paris  met  Malebranche,  with 
whom  he  had  an  animated  discussion  on  the  ideal  theory. 
In  1724,  he  was  made  Dean  of  Derry.  This  was  worth 
eleven  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  him ;  but  he  resigned  it  in 
order  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  conversion  of  the  North 
American  savages,  stipulating  only  with  the  Government 
for  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  On  this  romantic 
and  generous  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his  young 
wife.  He  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island,  carrj^ing  with  him  a 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  the  bulk  of  his  property. 
But,  to  the  shame  of  the  Government,  be  it  said,  the  pro- 
mises made  him  were  not  fulfilled,  and  after  seven  years 
of  single-handed  endeavour,  he  was  forced  to  return  to 
England,  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in 
vain. 

He  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734.  When  he 
wished  to  resign,  the  King  would  not  permit  him ;  and 
being  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  non-residence,  he  made  an 
arrangement  before  leaving  Cloyne,  whereby  he  settled  200^. 
a  year,  during  his  absence,  on  the  poor.  In  1752,  he  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  where,  in  1753,  he  was  suddenly  seized, 
while  reading,  with  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  died  almost 
instantaneously. 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 


Of  his  numerous  writings  we  cannot  here  speak;  two 
only  belong  to  our  subject :  the  Principles  of  Knowledge,  and 
the  Dialogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous,  We  hope  to  remove 
some  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  with  which  his  name  is 
incrusted.  We  hope  to  show  that,  even  in  what  are  called 
his  wildest  moods,  Berkeley  was  a  plain,  sincere,  deep- 
thinking  man,  not  a  sophist,  playing  with  paradoxes  to 
display  his  skill. 

§  II.  Beekeley  and  Common  Sense. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  Berkeley's  Idealism ;  and  in- 
numerable '  coxcombs  '  have  vanquished  it  '  with  a  grin.'  ^ 
Ridicule  has  not  been  sparing.  Argument  has  not  been 
wanting.  Idealism  has  been  laughed  at,  written  at,  talked 
at.  It  is  ludicrous  to  notice  the  constant  iteration  of 
trivial  objections  which,  trivial  as  they  are,  Berkeley  had 
already  anticipated.  In  fact,  the  critics  misunderstood  him, 
and  then  reproached  him  for  inconsistency — inconsistency, 
not  with  his  principles,  but  with  theirs.  They  forced  a 
meaning  upon  his  words  which  he  had  expressly  rejected ; 
and  then  triumphed  over  him  because  he  did  not  pursue 
their  principles  to  the  extravagances  which  would  have 
resulted  from  them. 

When  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  he  meant 
by  '  matter '  that  unknown  substratum  the  existence  of  which 
Locke  had  declared  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  our 
knowledge  of  qualities,  but  the  nature  of  which  must  ever  be 
altogether  hidden  from  us.  Philosophers  had  assumed  the 
existence  of  Substance,  i.  e.  of  a  noumenon  lying  underneath 
all  phenomena — a  substratum  supporting  all  qualities — a 
something  in  which  all  accidents  inhere.  This  unknown 
Substance,  Berkeley  rejects.  It  is  a  mere  abstraction,  he 
says.  If  it  is  unknown,  unknowable,  it  is  a  figment,  and  I 
will  none  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  figment  worse  than  useless ;  it  is 
pernicious,  as  the  basis  of  all  atheism.     If  by  matter  you 


*  « 
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understand  that  which  is  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  touched,  then 
I  say  matter  exists  :  I  am  as  firm  a  believer  in  its  existence 
as  anyone  can  be,  and  herein  I  agree  with  the  vulgar,  K,  on 
the  contrary,  you  understand  by  matter  that  occult  sub- 
stratum which  is  not  seen,  not  felt,  not  tasted,  and  not 
touched — that  of  which  the  senses  do  not,  cannot,  inform 
you — then  I  say  I  believe  not  in  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  herein  I  differ  from  the  philosophers  and  agree  with  the 

vulgar. 

'  I  am  not  for  changing  things  into  ideas,'  he  says,  '  but 
rather  ideas  into  things ;  since  those  immediate  objects  of  per- 
ception which,  according  to  you  (Berkeley  might  have  said, 
according  to  all  philosophers),  are  only  appearances  of  things^ 
I  take  to  be  the  real  things  themselves. 

'  Hylas,  Things  !  you  may  pretend  what  you  please  :  but 
it  is  certain  you  leave  us  nothing  but  the  empty  forms  of 
things,  the  outside  of  which  only  strikes  the  senses, 

'  Philonous,  What  you  call  the  empty  forms  and  outside 
of  things  seem  to  me  the  very  things  themselves.  .  .  .  We 
both  therefore  agree  in  this,  that  we  perceive  only  sensible 
forms  ;  but  herein  we  differ :  you  will  have  them  to  be  empty 
appearances ;  I,  real  beings.  In  short,  you  do  not  trust  your 
senses  ;  I  do,^ 

Berkeley  is  always  accused  of  having  propounded  a  theory 
which  contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  That  a  man 
who  thus  disregards  the  senses  must  be  out  of  his  own  was 
a  ready  answer  ;  ridicule  was  not  slow  in  retort ;  declamation 
gave  itself  elbow-room,  and  exhibited  itself  in  a  triumphant 
attitude.  It  was  easy  to  declare  that  '  the  man  who  seriously 
entertains  this  belief,  though  in  other  respects  he  may  be  a 
very  good  man,  as  a  man  may  be  who  believes  he  is  made  of 
glass ;  yet  surely  he  hath  a  soft  place  in  his  understanding, 
and  hath  been  hurt  by  much  thinking.'"^ 

Unfortunately  for  the  critics,  Berkeley  did  not  contradict 
the  evidence  of  the  senses ;  in  denying  a  substratum,  he  did 

*  Reid  :  Inquiry. 


not  propound  a  theory  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  belief 
of  mankind.  His  peculiarity  is  that  he  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  What  the  senses 
informed  him  of,  that,  and  that  only,  would  he  accept.  He 
held  fast  to  the  facts  of  consciousness ;  he  placed  himself 
resolutely  in  the  centre  of  the  instinctive  belief  of  mankind : 
there  he  took  his  stand,  leaving  to  philosophers  the  region  of 
supposition,  inference,  and  of  occult  substances. 

The  reproach  made  to  him  is  really  the  reproach  he  made 
to  philosophers,  namely,  that  they  would  not  trust  to  the 
evidence   of  their  senses  ;   that   over  and   above  what  the 
senses  told  them,  they  imagined   an   occult   something   of 
which  the  senses  gave  no  indication.     '  Now  it  was  against 
this  metaphysical  phantom  of  the  brain,'  says  an  acute  critic, 
Hhis  crotchet- world  of  philosophers,  and  against  it  alone, 
that  all  the  attacks  of  Berkeley  were  directed.     The  doctrine 
that  the  realities  of  things  were  not  made  for  man,  and  that 
he  must  rest  satisfied  with  mere  appearances,  was  regarded, 
and  rightly,  by  him,  as  the  parent  of  scepticism  with  all  her 
desolating  train.     He  saw  that  philosophy,  in  giving  up  the 
reality  immediately  within  her  grasp,  in  favour  of  a  reality 
supposed  to  be  less  delusive,  which  lay  beyond  the  limits  of 
experience,  resembled  the  dog  in  the  fable,  who,  carrying  a 
piece  of  meat  across  a  river,  let  the  substance  slip  from  his 
jaws,  while  with  foolish  greed  he  snatched  at  the  shadow  in 
the  stream.  The  dog  lost  his  dinner,  and  philosophy  let  go  her 
secure  hold  upon  truth.     He  therefore  sided  with  the  vulgar, 
who  reco^-^nise  no  distinction  between  the  reality  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  objects,  and,  repudiating  the  baseless  hypothesis 
of  a  world  existing  unknown  and  unperceived,  he  resolutely 
maintained  that  what  are  called  the  sensible  shows  of  things 
are  in  truth  the  very  things  themselves.'^ 

True   it  is  that,  owing  to  the  ambiguities  of  language, 
Berkeley's  theory  does  seem  to  run  counter  to  the  ordinary 


*  Blackwood's  Mag.  June  1842,  p.  814,  art.  'Berkeley  and  Idealism  : '  understood 
to  have  been  written  by  Profegsor  Febribe, 
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belief  of  mankind,  because  by  Matter  men  commonly  under- 
stand the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  the  Touched,  etc. ;  therefore 
when  the  existence  of  Matter  is  denied,  people  naturally 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  and  the 
Touched,  is  denied;  never  suspecting  that  Matter,  in  its 
philosophical  sense,  is  the  not  seen,  not  tasted,  not  touched. 
Berkeley,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  insufficiently  guarded 
against  all  ambiguity.  Thus  he  says  in  one  of  the  opening 
sections  of  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  that  *  It  is 
indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst  m£n  that 
houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sensible  objects, 
have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being 
perceived  by  the  understanding.'  This  is  striking  a  false 
key-note.  It  rouses  the  reader  to  oppose  a  coming  paradox. 
Yet  Berkeley  foresaw  and  answered  the  objections  which 
Wimpey,  Beattie,  Eeid,  and  others  brought  forward.  He 
was  not  giving  utterance  to  a  caprice ;  he  was  not  spinning 
an  ingenious  theory,  knowing  all  the  while  that  it  was  no 
more  than  an  ingenuity.  He  was  an  earnest  thinker,  patient 
in  the  search  after  truth.  Anxious,  therefore,  that  his  specu- 
lations should  not  be  regarded  as  mere  dialectical  displays, 
he  endeavoured  on  various  occasions  to  guard  himself  from 
misapprehension. 

'  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thing 
that  we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
TJiat  the  things  I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do 
exist,  really  exist,  I  mahe  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing 
whose  existence  I  deny  is  that  which  philosophers  call  Matter, 
or  corporeal  substance.  And  in  doing  this  there  is  no  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss 

lb.     •     .     • 

'  If  any  man  thinks  we  detract  from  the  reality  or  existence 
of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  understanding  what  has  been 
premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could  think  of.  .  .  .  It  will 
be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  viz.  that  we  take 
away  all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer  is  that, 
if  the  word  substance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a 
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combination  of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity, 
weight,  etc.,  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  taking  away.* 
But  if  it  be  taken  in  the  philosophic  sense,  for  the  support 
of  accidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind ;  then,  indeed,  I 
acknowledge  that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to 
take  away  that  which  never  had  any  existence,  not  even  in 
the  imagination. t  But  say  what  we  can,  some  perhaps  may 
be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  still  believe  his  senses,  and  never 
suffer  any  arguments,  however  plausible,  to  prevail  over  the 
certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so :  assert  the  evidence  of  sense  as 
high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  That  what 
I  see,  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i.  e.  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no 
more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
the  testimony  of  sense  can  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  anything 
which  is  not  perceived  by  sense.^  % 

After  reading  these  passages  (and  more  of  a  similar  cast 
might  be  quoted),  in  what  terms  shall  we  speak  of  the  works 
written  to  refute  Idealism  ?  Where  was  the  acuteness  of  the 
Reids  and  Beatties,  when  they  tauntingly  asked  why  Berkeley 
did  not  run  his  head  against  a  post,  did  not  walk  over  preci- 
pices, etc.,  as,  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  no  pain,  no 
broken  limbs  could  result  ?  §  Where  was  philosophical 
acumen,  when  writers  could  imagine  they  refuted  Berkeley 
by  an  appeal  to  common  sense — when  they  contrasted  the 
instinctive  beliefs  of  mankind  with  the  speculative  paradoxes 


*  An  answer  to  Dr.  JoHNSON'speremptoryrefutationof  Berkeley,  viz.  kicking  a 
stone :  as  if  Berkeley  ever  denied  that  what  we  called  stones  existed ! 

t  This  is  not  well  said.  That  substance  was  imagined  to  exist  (as  a  support  of 
accidents),  Berkeley's  argument  supposes :  it  is  against  such  an  imaginary  exist- 
ence he  directs  his  attacks.  Perhaps  he  means  that  no  image  of  substance  could 
be  formed  in  the  mind ;  which  no  one  disputes. 

I  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §§  35-37,  40. 

§  *  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  I  resolve  not  to  believe  my  senses  ?  I  break 
my  head  against  a  post  that  comes  in  my  way  :  I  step  into  a  dirty  kennel ;  and 
after  twenty  such  wise  and  rational  actions  I  am  taken  up  and  clapt  into  a  mad- 
house. Now  I  confess  I  had  rather  make  one  of  those  credulous  fools  whom  na- 
ture imposes  upon  than  of  those  wise  and  rational  philosophers  who  resolve  to 
withhold  assent  at  all  this  expense.' — Reid:  Inquiry,  ch.  iv.  §  20.  This  one  pas- 
sage is  as  good  as  a  huudrtd. 
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belief  of  mankind,  because  by  Matter  men  commonly  under- 
stand the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  the  Touched,  etc.;  therefore 
when  the  existence  of  Matter  is  denied,  people  naturally 
suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  Seen,  the  Tasted,  and  the 
Touched,  is  denied;  never  suspecting  that  Matter,  in  its 
philosophical  sense,  is  the  not  seen,  not  tasted,  not  touched. 
Berkeley,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  insufficiently  guarded 
against  all  ambiguity.  Thus  he  says  in  one  of  the  opening 
sections  of  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  that  '  It  is 
indeed  an  opinion  strangely  prevailing  amongst  men  that 
houses,  mountains,  rivers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  sensible  objects, 
have  an  existence,  natural  or  real,  distinct  from  their  being 
perceived  by  the  understanding.'  This  is  striking  a  false 
key-note.  It  rouses  the  reader  to  oppose  a  coming  paradox. 
Yet  Berkeley  foresaw  and  answered  the  objections  which 
Wimpey,  Beattie,  Eeid,  and  others  brought  forward.  He 
was  not  giving  utterance  to  a  caprice ;  he  was  not  spinning 
an  ingenious  theory,  knowing  all  the  while  that  it  was  no 
more  than  an  ingenuity.  He  was  an  earnest  thinker,  patient 
in  the  search  after  truth.  Anxious,  therefore,  that  his  specu- 
lations should  not  be  regarded  as  mere  dialectical  displays, 
he  endeavoured  on  various  occasions  to  guard  himself  from 
misapprehension. 

'  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence  of  any  one  thing 
that  we  can  apprehend  either  by  sensation  or  reflection. 
That  the  things  I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with  my  hands  do 
exist,  really  exist,  I  male  not  the  least  question.  The  only  thing 
whose  existence  I  deny  is  that  which  philosophers  call  Matter, 
or  corporeal  substance.  And  in  doing  this  there  is  no  damage 
done  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  never  miss 
It).  •  •  • 

'  If  any  man  thinks  we  detract  from  the  reality  or  existence 
of  things,  he  is  very  far  from  understanding  what  has  been 
premised  in  the  plainest  terms  I  could  think  of.  .  .  .  It  will 
be  urged  that  thus  much  at  least  is  true,  viz.  that  we  take 
away  all  corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer  is  that, 
if  the  word  substance  be  taken  in  the  vulgar  sense,  for  a 


combination  of  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  solidity, 
weight,  etc.,  this  we  cannot  be  accused  of  taking  away.^ 
But  if  it  be  taken  in  the  philosophic  sense,  for  the  support 
of  accidents  or  qualities  without  the  mind ;  then,  indeed,  I 
acknowledge  that  we  take  it  away,  if  one  may  be  said  to 
take  away  that  which  never  had  any  existence,  not  even  in 
the  imagination. t  But  say  what  we  can,  some  perhaps  may 
be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  stiU  believe  his  senses,  and  never 
suffer  any  arguments,  however  plausible,  to  prevail  over  the 
certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so :  assert  the  evidence  of  sense  as 
high  as  you  please,  we  are  willing  to  do  the  same.  That  what 
I  see,  hear,  and  feel,  doth  exist,  i.e.  is  perceived  by  me,  I  no 
more  doubt  than  I  do  of  my  own  being  ;  hut  I  do  not  see  how 
the  testimony  of  sense  can  he  alleged  as  a  proof  of  anything 
which  is  not  perceived  hy  se^ise.^  { 

After  reading  these  passages  (and  more  of  a  similar  cast 
might  be  quoted),  in  what  terms  shall  we  speak  of  the  works 
written  to  refute  Idealism  ?  Where  was  the  acuteness  of  the 
Eeids  and  Beatties,  when  they  tauntingly  asked  why  Berkeley 
did  not  run  his  head  against  a  post,  did  not  walk  over  preci- 
pices, etc.,  as,  in  accordance  with  his  theory,  no  pain,  no 
broken  limbs  could  result  ?§  Where  was  philosophical 
acumen,  when  writers  could  imagine  they  refuted  Berkeley 
by  an  appeal  to  common  sense — when  they  contrasted  the 
instinctive  beliefs  of  mankind  with  the  speculative  paradoxes 


*  An  answer  to  Dr.  Johnson's  peremptory  refutation  of  Berkeley,  viz.  kicking  a 
stone :  as  if  Berkeley  ever  denied  that  what  we  called  stones  existed ! 

t  This  is  not  well  said.  That  substance  was  imagined  to  exist  (as  a  support  of 
accidents),  Berkeley's  argument  supposes :  it  is  against  such  an  imaginary  exist- 
ence he  directs  his  attacks.  Perhaps  he  means  that  no  image  of  substance  could 
be  formed  in  the  mind ;  which  no  one  disputes. 

X  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §§  35-37,  40. 

§  *  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  I  resolve  not  to  believe  my  senses  ?  I  break 
my  head  against  a  post  that  comes  in  my  way  :  I  step  into  a  dirty  kennel ;  and 
after  twenty  such  wise  and  rational  actions  I  am  taken  up  and  clapt  into  a  mad- 
house. Now  I  confess  I  had  rather  make  one  of  those  credulous  fools  whom  na- 
ture imposes  upon  than  of  those  wise  and  rational  philosophers  who  resolve  to 
withliold  assent  at  all  this  expense.* — Reid  :  Inquiry,  ch.  iv.  §  20.  This  one  pas- 
sago  is  as  good  as  a  hundred. 
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of  a  philosopher,  who  expressly  took  his  stand  beside  common 
sense  against  philosophers  ? 

Men  trained  in  metaphysical  speculations  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  non-existence  of  an  invisible  unknowable 
substratum ;  but  that  the  bulk  oC  mankind  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  any  such  substratum  is  a  fact  which 
the  slightest  inquiry  will  verify.  I  once  held  a  discussion 
which  lasted  an  entire  evening,  in  which  by  no  power  of 
illustration,  by  no  force  of  argument,  could  the  notion  of  this 
substance,  apart  from  its  sensible  qualities,  be  rendered  con- 
ceivable to  my  antagonist. 

Berkeley,  therefore,  in  denying  the  existence  of  matter, 
sided  with  common  sense.  He  thought,  with  the  vulgar, 
that  matter  was  that  of  which  his  senses  informed  him ;  not 
an  occult  something  of  which  he  could  have  no  information. 
The  table  he  saw  before  him  certainly  existed :  it  was  hard, 
polished,  coloured,  of  a  certain  figure,  and  cost  some  guineas. 
But  there  was  no  phantom  table  lying  underneath  the  appa- 
rent table-— there  was  no  invisible  substance  supporting  that 
table.  What  he  perceived  was  a  table,  and  nothing  more ; 
what  he  perceived  it  to  be,  he  would  believe  it  to  be,  and 
nothing  more.  His  starting-point  was  thus  what  the  plain 
dictates  of  his  senses,  and  the  senses  of  all  men,  furnished. 

§  III.  Idealism. 

The  first  step  which  a  philosopher  takes  in  any  inquiry  is 
a  departure  from  Common  Sense.  Eeflecting  upon  what  his 
senses  convey  to  him,  he  seeks  an  explanation  of  phenomena : 
and  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  he  analyses 
the  facts  to  be  explained  that  he  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
free  from  the  mere  extravagances  of  speculation.  And  yet 
Berkeley's  analysis  of  the  facts  of  Consciousness  (as  Con- 
sciousness is  commonly  understood  by  philosophers)  has 
obtained  for  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  of  speculators. 

This  is  the  problem  :  our  senses  inform  us  of  the  existence 
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of  certain  sensible  qualities,  such  as  extension,  colonr,  soHdity 
etc.     But  our  reason  tells  us  that  these  qualities  must  be 
quabties  o/ something :  they  cannot  exist  as  mere  extension 
colour,  etc. :  there  must  be  something  extended,  coloured,  etc. 
What  IS  that  something?     The  solution  given  by  the  philo- 
sophers was  uniformly  this :  what  that  substance  is,  we  can 
never  know,  because  it  lies  beyond  our  apprehension ;  but  we 
are  forced  to  admit  it,  as  a  support  to  the  qualities  which  we 
do  apprehend,  as  a  substance  in  which  sensible  qualities  in- 
here.  So  that,  deeply  considered,  the  only  reason  for  inferring 
the  existence  of  Matter  is   ths  necessity  for  some  synthesis 
0/  attributes, 

*^.  ^7J:  ""^"^^  ^'^  ^'^^^^^  ^    ^"^  ^'^  «"^««  perception  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  he  boldly  solved  it  by  making 

the  synthesis  a  mental  one.     Thus  was  matter  wholly  got  rid 
of  |it  had  no  longer  the  excuse  of  being  a  necessaiy  inference 
_    The  nature  of  human  knowledge  is  the  first  object  of  Ms 
inquiry.     '  It  is  said  that  the  faculties  we  have  are  few  and 
those  designed  by  Nature  for  the  support  and  pleasure  of 
hfe,  and  not  to  penetrate  into  the  inward  essence  and  consti- 
tution of  things.     Besides,  the  mind  of  man,  being  finite 
when  it  treats  of  things  which  partake  of  infinity,  it  is  not  U> 
be  wondered  at  if  it  run  into  absurdities  and  contradictions 
out  of  which  it  is  impossible  it  should  ever  extricate  itself' 
It  bemg  of  the  nature  of  infinite  not  to  be  comprehended 
by  that  which  is  finite.' 

This  is  plainly  enough  launched  at  Locke ;  but  the  worthy 
Bishop  has  no  such  disposition  'to  sit  down  in  quiet 
ignorance.'  He  suspects  that  '  we  may  be  too  partial  in 
placing  the  fault  originally  in  our  faculties,  and  not  rather 
m  the  wrong  use  we  make  of  them.'  He  believes  that  God 
18  too  bountiful  not  to  have  placed  knowledge  within  our 
reach  of  which  he  has  given  us  the  desire.  Berkeley  here 
forgets  the  lesson  man  was  taught  in  Paradise,  where  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  was  placed  within  his  reach,  but  the 
fruits  thereof  forbidden  him.  '  Upon  the  whole,'  continues 
Berkeley,  '  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  far  greater  part 
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if  not  all,  the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  amused  philo- 
sophers, and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely- 
owing  to  themselves.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and 
then  complain  we  cannot  see.' 

The  pretension  on  which  all  philosophy  is  founded  is  here 
openly  proclaimed.  The  consequences  of  Locke's  doctrine 
are  rejected ;  the  premisses  are  retained.  Berkeley's  account 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge  is  the  same  as  Locke's,  only  some- 
what more  explicitly  defined.  *  It  is  evident  to  anyone  who 
takes  a  survey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge  that  they 
are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted  on  the  senses  or  else  such 
as  are  perceived  by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations 
of  the  mind  ;  or,  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help  of  memory  and 
imagination,  either  compounding,  dividing,  or  barely  repre- 
senting those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid  ways.' 

Remark,  firstly,  that  the  objects  of  knowledge  are  said  to 
be  ideas.  This  has  a  paradoxical  air  to  those  unaccustomed 
to  metaphysics,  yet  it  is  the  simple  expression  of  the  facts  of 
consciousness.  All  that  the  mind  can  be  conversant  about 
is  obviously  its  ideas  :  we  are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  our  minds.  Whether  these  ideas 
are  the  copies  or  representatives  of  any  things — whether 
changes  in  our  state  are  to  be  attributed  to  any  external 
cause :  this  is  a  question  of  philosophy — a  question  which 
common  sense  makes  no  scruple  of  begging.  You  see  before 
you  a  flower,  and  you  assume  that  an  external  thing  resem- 
bling that  flower  exists,  and  that  your  sensation  is  produced 
by  it,  as  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  is  produced  by  an  object  out 
of  the  mirror.  But  dive  deeper  into  consciousness ;  inter- 
roo'ate  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that  the  comparison  of  the 
mirror  is  an  assumption  made  only  to  explain  the  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, not  given  in  those  facts.  Moreover,  granting  the 
assumption,  you  will  then  make  the  mind  immediately  con- 
versant with  its  ideas  only  ;  for  assaming  that  objects  reflect 
themselves  in  the  mirror,  the  mirror  itself  knows  only  the 
reflections  :  these  it  knows  immediately  ;  the  objects  it  knows 
mediately,  i.e.   through  the  reflections.     Thus  is  Berkeley 
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keeping  rigorously  to  the  facts  of  consciousness  when  he 
says  that  the  '  objects  of  knowledge  are  ideas.' 

Secondly,   remark  on   Berkeley's   use   of  the  word  idea, 
which  stands  both  for  sensation  and  idea.     We  cannot  but 
regard  this  confusion  of  language  as  the  cause  of  no  little 
misapprehension    of    his     doctrines.       'That    neither    our 
thoughts,  nor  passions,  nor  the  ideas  formed  by  our  imagi- 
nation,  exist  without   the   mind    is   what    everybody   will 
allow ;  and  to  me  it  is  no  less  evident  that  the  various  sensa- 
tions or  ideas  imprinted  on  the  sense,  however  blended  or 
combined  together  {that   is,  whatever  objects  they   compose), 
cannot  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them. 
The  table  Iwrite  on,  I  say,  exists,  i.  e.  I  see  it,  and  feel  it, 
and  if  I  were   out   of  my   study,  I   should  say  it   existed ; 
meaning  thereby  that,  if  I  was  in  my  study,  I  might  per- 
ceive it,  or  that  some  other  spirit  actually  does  perceive  it. 
As  to  what  is  said  about  the  existence  of  unthinking  things, 
without  any  relation  to  their  being  perceived,  that  is  to  me 
perfectly   imintelligible.     Their   esse    is  percipi;    nor   is   it 
possible  they  should  have  any  existence  out  of  the  minds  or 
thinking  things  which  perceive  them.' 

It  is  in  this  last  paragraph  that  the  kernel  of  his  system 
lies.  He  had  identified  objects  with  ideas  :  having  done  so, 
it  was  easy  to  prove  that  objects  could  not  exist  without  a 
perceiving  mind  in  which  to  exist  as  ideas.  '  For  what  are 
the  objects  but  the  things  which  we  perceive  by  sense  ?  ' 
Eealism  assents  :  objects  are  what  we  perceive.  *  And  luhat 
1  pray  you,'  continues  Berkeley,  'do  we  perceive  besides 
our  own  ideas  or  sensations  ?  '  EeaHsm  hesitates ;  certainly 
the  mirror  has  nothing  immediately  present  to  it  besides  the  ' 
reflections.  '  And  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant,'  triumphantly 
continues  Idealism,  '  that  any  one  of  these  ideas,  or  any 
combination  of  them,  should  exist  unperceived  ?  '  Eealism 
has  no  answer  to  offer.  It  is  in  a  dUemma  from  which 
ttere  is  apparently  no  escape. 

The  supposition  of  the  existence  of  matter  is  founded  on 
the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas  (against  which  Berkeley  wages 
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Avar).  ^For  can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  abstraction  than 
to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible  objects  from  their 
being  perceived,  so  as  to  conceive  them  existing  unperceived  ? 
Light  and  colours,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and  figures — in  a 
word,  the  things  we  see  and  feel — what  are  they  but  so  many 
sensations,  notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense ;  and 
is  it  not  impossible  to  separate,  even  in  thought,  any  of  these  from 
perception  ?  For  my  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing 
from  itself.  I  may  indeed  divide  in  my  thoughts,  or  conceive 
apart  from  each  other,  those  things  which  perhaps  I  never 
perceived  by  sense  so  divided.  Thus  I  imagine  the  trunk  of 
the  human  body  without  the  limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of 
a  rose  without  thinking  of  the  rose  itself.  So  far  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  can  abstract,  if  that  be  properly  called  abstrac- 
tion which  extends  only  to  the  conceiving  separately  such 
objects  as  it  is  possible  may  really  exist,  or  be  actually  per- 
ceived asunder ;  but  my  conceiving  or  imagining  power  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence  or  per- 
ception. Hence,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  or  feel 
anything  without  an  actual  sensation  of  that  thing,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any  sensible 
thing  or  object  distinct  from  the  sensation  or  perception  of  it. 
In  truth,  the  object  and  the  sensation  are  the  same  thing, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  abstracted  from  one  another 

'  In  a  word,  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  earth 
— all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame  of  the 
world — have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind  :  their  esse 
is  to  be  perceived  or  known ;  and  consequently,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my 
mind,  or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  either 
have  no  existence  at  all,  or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some 
eternal  spirit,  ... 

^  Though  we  hold  indeed  the  objects  of  sense  to  be  nothing 
else  but  ideas  which  cannot  exist  unperceived,  yet  we  may 
not  hence  conclude  they  have  no  existence  except  only  while 
they  are  perceived  by  us,  since  there  may  be  some  other 
spirit  that  perceives  them,  though  we  do  not.     Whenever 
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bodies  are  said  to  have  no  existence  without  the  mind,  / 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean  this  or  that  particular  mind, 
but  all  minds  whatsoever.  It  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
bodies  are  annihilated  and  created  every  moment,  or  exist 
not  at  all  during  the  intervals  between  our  perception  of 
them.  .  .  . 

'  I  am  content  to  put  the  whole  upon  this  issue :  if  you  can 
but  conceive  it  possible  for  one  extended  movable  substance, 
or  in  general  for  any  one  idea,  or  anything  like  an  idea,  to 
exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind  perceiving  it,  I  shall  readily 
give  up  the  cause ;  I  shall  grant  you  its  existence,  though  you 
cannot  either  give  me  a  reason  why  you  believe  it  exists,  or 
assign  uny  use  to  it  when  it  is  supposed  to  exist.  I  say  the 
bare  possibility  of  your  opinion  being  true  shall  pass  for  an 
argument  that  it  is  so. 

'  But  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing  easier  than  for  me  to 
imagine  trees  in  a  park,  or  books  in  a  closet,  and  nobody  by 
to  perceive  them.  I  answer,  you  may  so:  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  it.  But  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more 
thim  framing  in  your  mind  certain  ideas  which  you  call  books 
and  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of 
anyone  perceiving  them? 

'  But  do  not  you  yourself  perceive  or  think  of  them  all  the 
while  ?  This  therefore  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  it  only 
shows  you  have  the  power  of  imagining  or  framing  ideas  in 
your  mind,  but  it  does  not  show  that  you  can  conceive  it 
possible  the  objects  of  your  thought  may  exist  without  the 
mind.  To  make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  conceive 
them  existing  unperceived  or  unthouglit  of,  which  is  a 
manifest  repugnancy.  When  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive 
the  existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all  the  while  only 
contemplating  our  own  ideas,'  ^ 

The  last  very  remarkable  passage  must  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  critic  before  mentioned,  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  said  that  the  '  knot  which  Berkeley  loosened,  but 

./.'^^/''oT'^ISo'''^'''''  ^"  '"^'"^  ^'"""^  '■^^^-i^^<^P^es  of  Human  Knowledge, 
§§  i),  6,  8,  22,  and  23.  ^  * 
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which  he  certainly  did  not  explicitly  untie/  was  to  be  re- 
solved, for  the  first  time,  by  the  arguments  he  there  brings 
forward.  Berkeley  had  imtied  the  knot,  explicitly,  satis- 
factorily ;  and  that  too  in  the  same  way  as  his  critic* 

The  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities, 
Berkeley  easily  refutes,  and  shows  that  the  same  arguments 
which  make  the  secondary  qualities  to  be  only  affections  of 
the  mind  may  be  applied  to  the  primary  qualities. 

Having  battered  down  almost  every  objection,  trivial  or 
serious,  that  could  be  offered,  Idealism  iterates  its  funda- 
mental principle  : — All  our  knowledge  of  objects  is  a  know- 
ledge of  ideas;  objects  and  ideas  are  the  same.  Ergo, 
nothing  exists  but  what  is  perceived. 

Eealism  espies  a  loophole.  These  ideas,  with  which  we 
admit  the  mind  to  be  solely  conversant,  are  but  the  ideas 
(images)  of  certain  things  :  these  things  exist  independently 
of  being  perceived,  though  their  ideas  cannot.  Berkeley 
foresaw  this  also.  '  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  them- 
selves do  not  exist  without  the  mind  yet  there  may  be 
things  like  them  whereof  they  are  copies  or  resemblances, 
which  things  exist  without  the  mind  in  an  unthinking  sub- 
stance. I  answer,  an  idea  can  he  like  nothing  hut  an  idea ;  a 
colour  or  figure  can  be  like  nothing  but  another  colour  or 
figure.  Again,  I  ask  whether  those  supposed  originals  or 
external  things,  of  which  our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or 
representations,  be  themselves  perceivable  or  no?  If  they 
are,  then  they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained  our  point; 
but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I  appeal  to  anyone  whether  it 
be  sense  to  assert  a  colour  is  like  something  which  is  in- 
visible ;  hard  or  soft,  like  something  which  is  intangible  ? ' 
(Sect.  8.) 

Eealism  is  without  a  shadow  of  an  answer.  The  philo- 
sophers are  powerless  against  a  theory  so  defended.  No 
wonder  that  Idealism  should  have  been  pronounced  irre- 
futable ;  the  weapons  were  not  forged,  or,  at  any  rate,  were 

*  See  the  article  in  Blackwood,  already  cited,  p.  817,  ct  seq. 
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not  in  the  armoury  of  Philosophy,  which  could  successfully 
assail  a  fortress  built  on  such  a  position.  Dr.  Reid's  attempt 
we  shall  examine  by  and  by. 

As  far  as  the  simple  facts  of  adult  Consciousness  extend, 
the  analysis  given  by  Berkeley  is  unimpeachable,  unless  we 
deny  that  Consciousness  is  immediately  affected  by  sensations, 
and  assert  that  it  is  immediately  affected  by  external  objects ; 
but  no  metaphysician  will  take  up  this  position,  for  it 
would  lead  him  to  maintain  that  Consciousness  is  nothing 
but  these  very  sensations,  which  are  produced  in  the  or- 
ganism by  the  action  of  external  influences  ;  and  this  would 
be  getting  rid  of  the  substratum  Mind,  in  order  to  rescue 
the  substratum  Matter.  No  metaphysician  therefore  ever 
could,  logically,  object  to  Berkeley's  fundamental  position ; 
but  only  tried  to  elude  it,  or  make  it  open  into  other  issues. 

The  question  whether  Consciousness  is  anything  over  and 
above  its  acts,  whether  in  Sensation  and  Ideation  there  is 
feeling  and  consciousness  of  feeling,  and  thinking  and  con- 
sciousness of  thinking,  or  whether  the  two  phrases  express 
but  one  fact,  may  be  considered  as  settled  by  modem  psycho- 
logists, since  Brown. .  Yet  the  old  notion  of  a  duplicate 
consciousness,  attendant  upon  each  act  of  consciousness  (a 
feeling  of  feeling,  to  translate  it  into  precise  language),  still 
crops  up  even  in  modem  speculations.  And  it  must  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  notion  of  Mind  as  an  Entity  is  altogether 
banished.  Thus  in  a  striking  article  recently  devoted  to 
Mr.  Mill's  '  Examination  of  Hamilton,'  ^  which  clearly  states 
the  cause  of  much  metaphysical  confusion,  and  distinctly 
enough  repudiates  the  old  dualism,  we  read :  '  In  all  know- 
ledge there  is  a  duality — the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing 
known  ;  but  the  mind  always  knows,  and  is  never  known  ;  it 
is  ever  the  subject  of  consciousness,  and  never  the  object  of 
it.  Because  it  is  one,  it  cannot  be  the  other.'  I  entirely 
agree  with  this,  if  instead  of  the  '  mind  knowing '  be  sub- 
stituted '  the  process  of  knowing : '  a  process  can  only 
be  a  process  ;  but  ^  mind ' — if  conceived  as  an  entity—  may 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1866. 
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have    any  imaginarj  powers  we    choose    to    assign   it:    a 
fictitious  creation  may  have  any  fictitious  attributes. 

The  real  battlefield  is,  therefore,  that  of  Dualism.  Are 
there  two  distinct  existences.  Mind,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Matter,  on  the  other ;  Mind  in  no  respect  allied  with  Matter, 
yet  acted  on  by  it,  and  representing  it?  The  Idealist  says. 
There  is  but  one  existence,  Mind.  Analyse  the  concept 
Matter,  and  you  will  discover  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  syn- 
thesis of  qualities ;  the  qualities  are  sensations,  the  synthesis 
is  mental. 

The  Eealist,  if  consequent,  will  say.  There  is  but  one 
existence.  Matter.  Analyse  your  concept  of  Mind,  and  you 
will  discover  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  synthesis  of  qualities 
(states  of  consciousness)  ;  the  qualities  are  activities  of  the 
vital  organism ;  the  synthesis  is  the  organism. 

The  Sceptic  agi^ees  with  both,  and  disagrees  with  both, 
and  says :  Your  Matter  is  but  a  fleeting  succession  of  phe- 
nomena, your  Mind  is  but  a  fleeting  succession  of  ideas. 

The  Dualist  says  :  There  is  both  Mind  and  Matter ;  the 
two  are  in  essence  distinct,  and  never  can  be  brought  into 
union ;  but  the  Mind  has  the  capability  of  being  acted  on 
by  Matter,  the  result  of  which  is  a  representation  within  it 
of  that  which  is  without  it ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  a  power  of 
acting  on  Matter,  the  result  of  which  is— I  don't  exactly 
know  what,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  indicated  by  certain  motions 
of  Matter.  If  you  ask  me.  How  two  existences  thus  essen- 
tially distinct,  having  no  quality  in  common,  can  neverthe- 
less act  on  each  other  ?     I  answer  :  It  is  a  mystery. 

A  mystery,  no  doubt.  But  Philosophy  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  phrases.  It  wants  precise  data.  The  dualistic  hypo- 
thesis has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  two  factors 
without  in  the  least  assisting  us.  Idealism  taking  firm  hold 
of  one  of  these  factors.  Mind,  explains  phenomena  quite  as 
lucidly  as  Dualism  with  its  two  factors.  Eealism  does  the 
same  with  its  one  factor,  Matter.  Philosophy  has  to  decide 
between  them. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  that  the 
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denial  of  an  external  world  '  consists  of  a  series  of  dependent 
propositions  no  one  of  which  possesses  greater  certainty 
than  the  single  proposition  to  be  disproved.'  *  If  the  grounds 
of  our  belief  in  an  external  world  are  questionable,  what 
better  grounds  have  we  for  the  belief  that  the  external 
world  is  a  mere  subjective  phenomenon  ? 

We  are  to  settle  whether  it  is  a  more  plausible  hypo- 
thesis that  ideas  are  proximately  produced  in  us  by  the  mere 
Will  of  the  Creator,  whose  will  is  effected  by  certain  laws ; 
or  whether  the  ideas  are  proximately  produced  in  us  by 
external  objects,  which  exist  quite  independently  of  us. 
This  question,  remember,  is  one  which  admits  of  no  proof. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  fact,  but  of  inference.  It  is  not  to 
be  decided  by  common  sense,  but  by  analogical  reasoning. 
Our  knowledge  extends  no  further  than  our  ideas.  Our 
inferences  can  be  nothing  more  than  inferences. 

Berkeley  has  far  better  reasons  for  his  inference  than  his 
critics  generally  imagine.  He  could  not  see  the  force  of  the 
argument  which  made  Matter  a  necessary  postulate.  That 
we  could  have  sensations  and  ideas  without  the  presence  of 
external  objects  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  we  do  often 
have  them,  as  in  dreams  and  frenzies.  If  therefore  matter  is 
not  always  necessary  for  the  production  of  ideas— if  ideas 
can  be  sometimes  produced  without  the  presence  of  external 
objects — the  pretended  necessity,  which  alone  forms  the  ar- 
gument for  the  existence  of  matter,  is  done  away  with. 

'  But  though,'  he  says,  '  we  might  possibly  have  all  our 
sensations  without  bodies,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
easier  to  conceive  and  explain  the  manner  of  their  produc- 
tion by  supposing  external  bodies  in  their  likeness  rather 
than  otherwise,  and  so  it  might  at  least  be  probable  there 
are  such  things  as  bodies  that  excite  ideas  in  our  minds. 
But  neither  can  this  be  said,  for  though  we  give  the  Mate- 
rialists their  external  bodies,  they,  by  their  own  confession, 
are  never  nearer  the  knowing  how  our  ideas  are  produced 
since   they  own  themselves  unable  to  comprehend  in  what 

*  Principles  of  Psychology,  p.  36. 
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manner  body  can  act  upon  spirit,  or  how  it  is  possible  it 
should  imprint  an  idea  in  the  mind.' 

We  have  here  the  difficulty  stated,  which  most  Dualists 
(those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  spirit  and  matter,  as 
distinct  substances)  have  not  been  sufficiently  alive  to ;  and 
one  which  gave  rise  to  Leibnitz's  theory  of  pre-established 
harmony,  and  to  Malebranche's  theory  of  our  seeing  all 
things  in  God.  This  difficulty  is  indeed  insuperable.  It  is 
easy  to  talk  of  the  spirit  being  a  mirror  in  which  the 
universe  reflects  itself.  Try  for  an  instant  to  imagine  a 
substance  such  as  matter  reflecting  itself  in,  or  acting  upon, 
another  substance  having  no  one  property  in  common  with 
it.  You  cannot.  JSTor  is  this  all :  you  cannot  even  imagine 
two  substances  so  distinct  as  matter  and  spirit  are  defined 
to  be. 

Berkeley  then  is  right  in  triumphing  over  Eealism  and 
Dualism.     Eight  in  saying  that,  if  he  were  to  accord  them 
the  existence  of  Matter,  they  could  make  no  use  of  it.     The 
subject  would  remain  as  dark  as  before  :  Matter  throws  no 
light  on  it.     He  maintains  that  our  ideas  are  produced  in 
us  conformably  with  the  laws  of  Nature.     These  laws  have 
been  ordained  by  God.     To  suppose  that  Matter  is  the  mere 
occasional  cause— ^j^e  vehicle  through  which  the  laws  of  Nature 
operate— is  gratuitous.     The  agency  of  the  Creator  is  more 
simple  and  direct.     He  had  no  need  of  creating  first  laws, 
and   afterwards   Matter,  through  which  these  laws  should 
come  into  effect.     He  created  the  laws  alone ;  they  act  upon 
us  as  they  were  destined  to  act,  and  without  the  superfluous 
aid  of  Matter,  which  is  a  mere  go-between. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  argued  that  Berkeley's  hypo- 
thesis is  a  logical  suicide ;  that  the  Universal  Postulate,  or 
the  fundamental  assumption  which  is  itself  the  ultimate  test 
of  every  speculation,  namely,  the  inconceivability  of  the 
negative,  is  violated  by  Idealism.  But  an  Idealist  might 
reply :  all  that  your  Postulate  implies  is  that  Something 
external  to  my  consciousness  exists ;  Something  which  is 
not  me,  but  affects  me.     I  a^mit  this.     But  I  prove  that 
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this  external  Something  cannot  be  per  se  what  it  is  to  my 
consciousness,  because  I  necessarily  mingle  my  ovm  nature 
with  the  objects  which  affect  me  ;  and  I  cannot  separate  the 
subjective  from  the  objective  elements,  nor  could  Kant,  though 
he  tried  it. 

What  then  is  granted  ?  That  Something  exists.  I  cannot 
know  this  Something  otherwise  than  under  the  subjective 
conditions  of  knowledge,  I  cannot  therefore  describe  it,  ex- 
cept through  its  influence  on  me.  I  am  quite  at  liberty  to 
suppose  this  Something  to  be  only  the  Mode  in  which,  and 
through  which,  the  Deity  affects  me.  You  would  also  be  at 
liberty  to  suppose  it  to  be  self-existent  Matter ;  only  that 
supposition  leads  to  atheism,  and  is  therefore  convicted  of 
error. 

Now,  as  an  inference — as  an  hypothesis — few  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  question,  and  with  the  data  on  which  it 
was  founded,  can,  we  think,  deny  that  this  of  Berkeley  is 
many  degrees  superior  to  the  hypothesis  of  Dualism.  While 
most  philosophers  teach  that  there  are  two  distinct  eternal 
substances,  which  they  name  Spirit  and  Matter,  Berkeley 
teaches  that  there  is  only  one  substance,  viz.  Spirit.  With 
this  one  substance  he  can  construct  the  world.  According 
therefore  to  the  fundamental  rule  in  philosophy,  that  ^  En- 
tities or  existences  are  not  to  be  multiplied  unless  upon 
necessity'  (entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  proeter  necessitatem) , 
the  introduction  of  a  second  substance.  Matter,  is  super- 
fluous, or  worse.  Of  its  existence  we  have  no  proof  whatever : 
it  is  a  mere  inference ;  it  is  inferred  in  order  to  explain  the 

phenomena :  and   what  phenomena  ?  those  of  perception 

i.  e.  the  phenomena  of  the  thinking  substance. 

K,  then,  Berkeley  is  more  rigorous  in  his  analysis  of  facts, 
and  more  ingenious  and  plausible  in  his  hypothesis,  than 
his  antagonists  suppose,  shall  we  pronounce  his  Idealism 
satisfactory  and  true  ? 

Hume  said  of  it  that  it  admitted  of  no  answer,  but  pro- 
duced no  conviction.  And  there  has  been  no  final  refuta- 
tion of  it.     Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  irresistible  belief  of 
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mankind   that  objects  are  not   dependent  for  their  exist- 
ence either  upon  our  perception  of  them  or  upon  the  per- 
ception of  any  other  mind— that  objects  exist  per  se,  and 
would  continue  to  exist  if  aU  minds  were  annihilated— Ber- 
keley's theory  never  can  produce  conviction.     Eeid  therefore 
was  right  in  standing  by  this  universal  and  irresistible  beh'ef. 
He  was  egregiously  wrong,  however,  in  supposing  that  he 
answered  Berkeley  by  an  appeal  to  this  irresistible  belief. 
This  appeal,  so  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  Scotch  school,*  is 
rejected  by  several  thinkers.     The  beHef  fchat  the  sun  re- 
volved round  the  earth  was  for  many  centuries  irresistible, 
and  false.     Why  may  not  Berkeley  have  been  a  metaphysical 
Copernicus,   who,   by   rigorous   demonstration,   proved   the 
belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  matter  to  be  irresistible 
and  false  ?     Eeid  has  no  answer  to  give.     He  can  merely 
say,  '  I  side  with  the  vulgar  ; '  but  he  might  have  given  the 
same  answer  to  Copernicus.     Many  illustrious  men   (Bacon 
among  them)  ridiculed  the  Copernican  theory :  but  all  the 
dogmatism,  ridicule,  and  common  sense  in  the  world  could 
not  affect  that  theory.     Why,  we  repeat,  may  not  Berkeley 
have  been  a  metaphysical  Copernicus? 

To  prove  that  he  was  not,  you  must  prove  his  reasoning 
defective ;  to  prove  this,  you  must  show  wherein  his  error 
lies,  and  not  wherein  his  theory  is  at  variance  with  your 
belief.  AU  that  your  irresistible  belief  amounts  to  is  that  of 
a  strong,  a  very  strong,  presumption  against  the  truth  of 
that  which  opposes  it.  Eeid,  in  accepting  this  presumption 
as  a  proof,  was  in  the  right  so  long  as  Berkeley's  reasoning 


*  Especially  by  Dr.  Browx.  who  says  that  the  'sceptical  argument  for  the  non- 
existence  of  an  external  world,  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning,  admits  of  no  reply/ 

! tr  1 7?i^  K^i'f ''  ".  '^"'  '^'  ^'^''^  ''  i"^«'«t>ble-  HuMB  had  already  ad- 
mitted that  the  belief  was  irresistible;  the  whole  scope  of  his. philosophy  was  to 
prove  It  both  irresistible  and  false.  How  absuni  then  to  appeal  to  the  belief » 
Kant  truly  obser^-es,  m  the  preface  to  his  Kritik,  '  Admitting  Idealism  to  be  aa 
dangerous  as  it  really  is,  it  would  still  remain  a  shame  to  philosophy  and  reason  to  be 
forced  to  ground  the  existence  of  an  external  world  on  the  (mere)  evidence  of 
belief.  The  more  so  as  the  tact  of  belief  had  never  been  questioned.  The  ques- 
tion  was,  Is  the  belief  well  grounded  ?  ^  ^"^^ 
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was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  it :  but  singularly  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  presumption  was  a  refutation. 

Berkeley's  main  position  is  that  the  objects  of  knowledge 
are  ideas,  and  nothing  hut  ideas.  The  position  is  incon- 
trovertible. The  conclusion  therefore  :  all  human  hwwledge 
can  only  he  the  knowledge  of  ideas,  and  of  nothing  hut  ideas,  is 
equally  incontestible.  Not  less  so  the  second  conclusion: 
objects  being  identified  with  ideas,  and  we  having  no  idea  of  an 
object  but  OS  it  is  perceived,  the  esse  of  objects  to  us  is  percipi. 

In  admitting  all  this,  what  do  we  admit?  Simply  that 
human  knowledge  is  not  the  '  measure  of  all  things.'  Objects 
to  us  can  never  be  more  than  ideas ;  but  are  we  the  final 
measure  of  all  existence  ?  Because  we  can  only  know  objects 
as  ideas,  is  it  a  proper  conclusion  that  objects  only  exist  as 
ideas  ?  Objects  subtend  certain  angles  to  our  consciousness ; 
because  we  can  only  see  them  under  these  angles,  is  it  logical 
to  conclude  that  they  are  only  these  angles  ?  For  this  con- 
clusion to  be  rigorous,  we  must  have  some  proof  of  our 
knowledge  being  the  absolute  standard  of  truth,  instead  of 
the  standard  of  the  relation  things  bear  to  our  intellect. 

The  Idealist  wiU  say,  '  If  you  cannot  know  anything  be- 
yond your  ideas,  why  do  you  infer  that  there  is  anything  ? ' 
— A  question  not  easily  answered.     He  will,  moreover,  say, 

*  I  defy  you  to  conceive  anything  existing  unperceived. 
Attempt  to  imagine  the  existence  of  matter  when  mind  is 
absent.  You  cannot,  for  in  the  very  act  of  imagining  it, 
you  include  an  ideal  percipient.  The  trees  and  mountains 
you  imagine  to  exist  away  from  any  perceiving  mind,  what 
are  they  but  the  very  ideas  of  your  mind,  which  you  trans- 
port to  some  place  where  you  are  not  ?  In  fact,  to  separate 
existence  from  perception  is  radically  impossible.  It  is 
God's  synthesis,  and  man  camiot  undo  it.'"**" 

To  this  one  may  answer.  It  is  very  true  that,  inasmuch  as 
our  knowledge  of  objects  is  identical  with  our  ideas,  we  can 
never,  by  any  freak  of  thought,  imagine  an  object  apart  from 
the  conditions  under  which  we  know  it.     We  are  forced  by  the 

*  See  this  argued  in  a  masterly  manner  by  the  critic  in  Blackwood,  before  quoted. 
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laws  of  our  nature  to  invest  objects  with  the  forms  in  which 
we  perceive  them.*  We  cannot  therefore  conceive  anything 
which  has  not  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  because 
in  the  very  act  of  conception  those  laws  come  into  play. 
But  is  it  not  a  very  different  proposition  to  say,  '  I  cannot 
conceive  things  otherwise  than  according  to  the  laws  of  my 
nature,'  and  to  say,  'I  cannot  conceive  things  otherwise, 
consequently  they  cannot  exist  otherwise  ? '  The  Idealist  here 
assumes  that  knowledge  is  absolute,  not  relative— that  man 
is  the  measure  of  all  thinsfs. 

Perception  is  the  identity  of  the  ego  and  the  non-ego — the 
relation  of  two  terms,  the  tertium  quid  of  two  united  forces ; 
as  water  is  the  identity  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  ego 
can  never  have  any  knowledge  of  the  non-ego  in  which  it 
(the  ego)  is  not  indissolubly  bound  up ;  as  oxygen  can  never 
unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  water  without  merging  itself 
and  the  hydrogen  in  a  tertium  quid.  Let  us  suppose  the 
oxygen  to  be  a  process  of  consciousness,  i.  e.  a  feeling  of 
changes.  It  would  attribute  the  change  not  to  hydrogen, 
which  is  necessarily  hidden  from  it,  but  to  water,  the  only 
form  under  which  hydrogen  is  known  to  it.  In  its  con- 
sciousness it  would  find  the  state  named  water,  which 
would  be  very  imlike  its  previous  state ;  and  it  would  sup- 
pose that  this  state,  so  unlike  the  previous  one,  was  a  re- 
presentation of  that  which  caused  it.  We  say  then  that, 
although  the  hydrogen  can  only  exist  for  the  oxygen  (in  the 
above  case)  in  the  identity  of  both  as  water,  this  is  no  proof 
that  hydrogen  does  not  exist  under  some  other  relations  to 
other  gases.     In  like  manner,  although  the  non-ego  cannot 


*  'When  in  perception,'  says  Schellino,  'I  represent  an  object,  ohfect  and  re- 
presentation are  one  and  th-  same.  And  simply  in  this  our  inability  to  discriminate 
the  object  from  the  representation  during  the  act  lies  the  conviction  which  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  has  of  the  reality  of  external  things,  although  these 
become  known  to  it  only  through  the  representations.'— /r/f?n  zu  rintr  VhUos.  dcr 
Natur,  Einleitung,  p.  xix.  (quoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  This  is  indisputable,  but 
It  is  only  saying  that  our  knowledge  of  things  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  know- 
ledge.  Because  we  cannot  discriminate  between  the  object  and  the  representation, 
it  is  no  proof  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  them. 
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exist  in  relation  to  mind  otherwise  than  in  the  identity  of 
the  two  (perception),  this  is  no  sort  of  proof  that  it  does 
not  exist  in  relation  to  other  beings  under  quite  different 
conditions. 

In  conclusion,  we  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that  all  our 
knowledge  of  objects  consists  in  our  ideas.  But  we  cannot 
admit  that  all  existence  is  limited  by  our  knowledge,  merely 
on  the  ground  that,  when  we  could  conceive  anything  existing, 
we  are  forced  to  conceive  it  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
our  conceptive  faculties.  We  admit,  with  the  Idealists,  that 
our  knowledge  is  subjective.  But  we  do  not  admit  that  what 
is  true  subjectively  is  true  objectively.  We  believe  in  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  quite  independent  of  any 
percipient;  the  arguments  by  which  Idealism  would  con- 
trovert it  are  vitiated  by  the  assumption  of  knowledge  being 
a  criterion  of  existence.  Idealism  agrees  with  Realism  in 
placing  reliance  on  the  evidence  of  consciousness  ;  it  argues 
however  that,  inasmuch  as  our  knowledge  is  confined  to  ideas, 
we  have  no  right  to  assume  anything  beyond  ideas.  Yet  it 
also  is  forced  to  assume  something  as  the  cause  of  ideas : 
this  cause  it  calls  the  Will  of  the  Creator ;  and  this  is  an 
assumption.  The  real  dispute  therefore  should  be  con- 
centrated on  this  point:  Which  assumption  is  more  con- 
sonant with  our  irresistible  belief — the  assumption  of  external 
objects  independent  of  our  sensations ;  or  the  assumption 
of  a  providential  scheme,  in  which  our  sensations  are  the 
effects  of  the  operation  of  Divine  laws,  and  in  which  objects 
play  no  part  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  dubious.  The  former 
assumption,  as  more  consonant  with  universal  belief,  must 
be  accepted.    . 

Berkeley,  we  believe,  failed  as  a  metaphysical  Copernicus, 
because  the  assumption  which  he  opposed  to  the  universal 
belief  was  less  consonant  with  that  belief  than  the  assump- 
tion it  was  meant  to  replace.  Had  Copernicus  not  started 
an  hypothesis  which,  however  contradictory  to  the  senses, 
nevertheless  afforded  a  much  better  explanation  of  celestial 
phenomena  than  was  possible   on  the   old  hypothesis,  he 
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would  not  have  been  listener!  f^      tj^^i    i     , 
conceded,  carries  Mxn  n^deep^  than  ^^  u"""'*""'  ^ 
Idealis.  explains   notCX  ^cTpt  i   C  uM  r^r 
nounce  a  universal  belief  for  a  mere  h,pothesr  ^^  "■ 

lierkelej  was  a  deep  and  remarkable  thinker  ■^n^h.fj  ;, 

was  weak,  but  because  Ontology  is  impossible. 
Substance      -R^.v  i        f  ^  universe,  and  that  one 

a:disr;ne'^tui:^ttaV;s:  r  r:  ^"  ^- 

the  res..t  is  the  sam'e  =  specItL^t  prTctlX'"  Th^' 
jy  be  certain  degrading  associatiis  atlS  t"the^,:: 

that :';  ;^i'  ^vr  h  r;r  ^^^^^^^«°-  ^**-^^^ " 

make  witCspect  to  J       ,  ^^"'"'''  ^^'^  ^"^  associations 
Ke  witb  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  tliinss  ? 

Une  great  result  of  Rf>rtAi^^'=  i  i, 

taught  of  the  vanitv  of  n  .t^-         ''"'  ^^'  ^^'  '^^««"  ^^ 
h      ^1  lae  vanity  of  ontolomcal  specula  tinnA      tt^ 

the  way  to  that  Scepticism  which  is  the  tl      ,         ^^'"'^ 

aU  consistent  Metaphysics.  ^""'''"^  '""^^^  ""^ 
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HUME. 

§  I.  Life  of  Hume. 

IITR.  BUETON'S  ample  and  excellent  biography^  would 
ITx  furnish  materials  for  a  pleasant  memoir,  could  we  here 
afford  the  requisite  space  ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  the  reader  to  that  work,  merely  recording  the 
principal  dates  and  events  of  an  uneventful  life. 

David  Hume  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711 ;  the 
youngest  child  of  a  poor  laird  of  good  blood.  He  was  an 
orphan  before  his  education  was  completed.  His  guardians 
first  thought  of  the  profession  of  law,  but,  owing  to  his  re- 
pugnance, he  was  absolved  from  that  career,  and  was  placed 
in  a  Bristol  counting-house,  where  he  did  not  remain  long. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
small  property,  too  small  for  honourable  sabsistence  in 
England,  but  large  enough  for  France ;  and  he  went  to 
Eheims ;  from  thence  to  La  Fleche,  where  the  Jesuits'  college 
and  library  were  great  attractions  to  the  studious  youth ; 
there  he  passed  several  years  in  solitary  study. 

A  great  ambition  moved  him :  he  was  to  accomplish  for 

*  John  Hill  Burton:    The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hume^from  the^ 
Papers  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Rdinburgh^  2  vols. 
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would  not  have  been  listened  to.  Berkeley's  assumption,  if 
conceded,  carries  him  no  deeper  than  the  old  assumption. 
Idealism  explains  nothing.  To  accept  it  would  be  to  re- 
nounce a  universal  belief  for  a  mere  hypothesis. 

Berkeley  was  a  deep  and  remarkable  thinker  ;  and  he  failed, 
as  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  times  have  failed,  not  because 
he  was  weak,  but  because  Ontology  is  impossible. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  this  History  with 
attention  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  Berkeley's  Idealism  is 
at  bottom  the  much  decried  system  of  Spinoza,  who  taught 
that  there  was  but  one  essence  in  the  universe,  and  that  one 
Substance.  Berkeley  also  taught  that  there  was  but  one, 
and  that  one  Thought.  Now  call  this  One  what  you  will, 
the  result  is  the  same  :  speculatively  or  practically.  There 
may  be  certain  degrading  associations  attached  to  the  idea 
of  substance;  or  certain  exalted  associations  attached  to 
that  of  spirit.  But  what  difference  can  our  associations 
make  with  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  things? 

One  great  result  of  Berkeley's  labours  was  the  lesson  he 
taught  of  the  vanity  of  ontological  speculations.  He  paved 
the  way  to  that  Scepticism  which  is  the  terminal  morass  of 
all  consistent  Metaphysics. 
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§  I.  Life  of  Hume. 

ME.  BXJETON'S  ample  and  excellent  biography"*^  would 
furnish  materials  for  a  pleasant  memoir,  could  we  here 
afford  the  requisite  space  ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  the  reader  to  that  work,  merely  recording  the 
principal  dates  and  events  of  an  uneventful  life. 

David  Hume  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711 ;  the 
youngest  child  of  a  poor  laird  of  good  blood.  He  was  an 
orphan  before  his  education  was  completed.  His  guardians 
first  thought  of  the  profession  of  law,  but,  owing  to  his  re- 
pugnance, he  was  absolved  from  that  career,  and  was  placed 
in  a  Bristol  counting-house,  where  he  did  not  remain  long. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
small  property,  too  small  for  honourable  subsistence  in 
England,  but  large  enough  for  France ;  and  he  went  to 
Eheims ;  from  thence  to  La  Fleche,  where  the  Jesuits'  college 
and  library  were  great  attractions  to  the  studious  youth ; 
there  he  passed  several  years  in  solitary  study. 

A  great  ambition  moved  him :  he  was  to  accomplish  for 

*  John  Hnx  Burton:    The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  David  Hutne^from  the 
Papers  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Fdinburghy  2  vols. 
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moral  science  a  revolution  analogous  to  that  wliicli  Bacon 
had  effected  in  physical  science.  His  Treatise  on  Human 
Nature,  which  appeared  in  1737,  was  announced  as  an 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Experimental  Method  into  reason- 
ings on  moral  science.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  pro- 
found misconception  of  the  Experimental  Method  here 
implied ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  show  at  any  length  that 
there  was  no  novelty  whatever  in  Hume's  attempt  to  test 
Psychology  by  experience. 

In  1 741  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  immortal  Essays ; 
and  in  1747  he  accompanied  General  St.  Clair,  as  secretary, 
in  the  embassy  to  Vienna  and  Turin.  In  1752  he  published 
his  Political  Discourses  and  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals.  The  appointment  of  Librarian  to  the 
Eacult}^  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh — the  salary  of  which  he 
generously  gave  to  the  poor  poet  Blacklock — placed  at  his 
disposal  a  fine  collection  of  books ;  and  this  suggested  the 
undertaking  which  has  long  been  held  his  greatest  title  to 
fame — the  History  of  England,  the  first  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1754. 

For  the  literary  historian  there  are  two  piquant  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Hume.  The  first  is  the  ovation  given  to  the 
philosopher  in  Paris,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford ;  the  second  is  his  friendship  and  quarrel 
with  Rousseau.     Both  are  copiously  narrated  by  Mr.  Burton. 

Hume  died  in  the  spring  of  1776,  leaving  a  name  im- 
perishable in  oar  literature,  although  it  is  a  name  attached 
to  opinions  which  have  roused,  and  will  continue  to  rouse, 
vehement  opposition.  In  considering  this  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  so  wise  and  good  a  man  as  Adam  Smith  could 
publicly  write  of  him,  '  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  always  con- 
sidered him,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  since  his  death, 
as  approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise 
and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  human  frailty 
will  permit,' 
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§  n.  Hume's  Scepticism. 
The  marvellous  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  Hume  have 
never  been  denied.  His  influence  upon  speculation  has  been 
aided  as  much  by  the  alarm  his  doctrines  excited  as  by  the 
ingenuity  with  which  they  were  upheld.  If  Berkeley  met 
with  no  refuters,  Hume  could  meet  with  none.  Antagonists 
have  generally  been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  sceptical 
reasoning  was  unanswerable. 

Locke  had  shown  that  all  our  knowledge  was  dependent  upon 
experience.     Berkeley  had  shown  that  we  have  no  experience 
of  an  external  world  independent  of  perception ;  nor  could  we 
have  any  such  experience.     He  pronounced  Matter  to  be  an 
abstraction.   Hume  took  up  the  line  where  Berkeley  had  cast 
it,  and  flung  it  once  more  into  the  deep  sea,  endeavouring  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  Being.    Probing  deeper  in  the  direc- 
tion Berkeley  had  taken,  he  found  that  not  only  was  Matter 
an  abstraction.  Mind  was  an  abstraction  also.     K  the  occult 
substratum,  which  men  had  inferred  to  explain  material 
phenomena,  could  be  denied,   because  not  founded  on   ex- 
perience ;  so  also,  said  Hume,  must  we  deny  the  occult  sub- 
stratum (Mind)  which  men  have  inferred  to  explain  mental 
phenomena.     All  that  we  have  any  experience  of  is  impres- 
sions and  ideas.   The  substance  of  which  these  are  supposed 
to  be  impressions  is  occult — is  a  mere  inference ;  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  impressions  are   supposed  to  be  is 
equally  occult — is  a  mere  inference.     Matter  is  but  a  col- 
lection  of  impressions.     Mind  is  but  a  succession  of  im- 
pressions and  ideas."**" 

Thus  was  Berkeley's  dogmatic  Idealism  converted  into 
Scepticism.  Hume,  speaking  of  Berkeley,  says,  '  Most  of 
the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  philosopher  form  the  best 
lessons  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among 
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*  Locke  had  already  shown  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  spirit  as  of  substance. 
We  know  mind  only  in  its  manifestation ;  we  cannot  know  it  per  se  as  a  sub- 
stratum. Hume's  argument,  therefore,  had  a  firm  foundation  in  the  current  philo- 
sophy.    He  only  concluded  from  admitted  premisses. 
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the  ancient  or  modern  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  He 
professes,  however,  in  his  title-page  (and  undoubtedly  with 
great  truth),  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  Sceptics, 
as  well  as  against  the  Atheists  and  Free-thinkers.  But  that 
all  his  arguments,  though  otherwise  intended,  are  in  reality 
merely  sceptical  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no 
answer,  and  produce  no  conviction.' 

Eemark  also  that  Hume's  scepticism,  though  it  reduces 
Philosophy  to  a  singular  dilemma, — namely,  that  of  either  re- 
futing the  sceptical  arguments,  or  of  declaring  itself  and  its 
pretensions  to  be  vain  and  baseless,— nevertheless  affects  in 
no  other  way  the  ordinary  judgments  or  actions  of  mankind. 
Much  stupid  ridicule  and  frivolous  objection  have  been,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  brought  against  Hume.     Keid, 
from  whom  one  might  have  expected  something  better,  is 
surprised  at  Hume's  pretending  to  construct  a  science  upon 
human  nature,  '  when  the  intention  of  the  whole  work  is  to 
show  that  there  is  neither  human  nature  nor  science  in  the 
world.     It  may  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  complain  of  this 
conduct  in  an  author  who  neither  believes  his  own  existence 
nor  that  of  his  reader  ;   and  therefore  could  not  mean  to 
disappoint  him,   or  laugh  at  his  credulity.     Yet  I  cannot 
imao"ine  that  the  author  of  the   Treatise  on  Human  Nature 
is  so  sceptical  as  to  plead  this  apology.    He  believed,  against 
his  principles,  that  he  should  be  read,  and  that  he  should 
retain  his  personal  identity,  till  he  reaped  the  honour  and 
reputation  justly  due   to   his   metaphysical   acumen.'      He 
continues^  further  in  this  strain,  dragging  in  the  old  error 
about   Pyrrho  having   inconsistently  been  roused  to  anger 
by  his  cook,  *  who  probably  had  not  roasted  his  dinner  to  his 
mind,'   and   compares   this   forgetfiilness  to   Hume's  every 
'  now  and  then  relapsing  into  the  faith  of  the  vulgar.'* 

If  this  was  meant  for  banter,  it  is  very  poor  banter;  if 
for  aro-ument,  it  is  pitiable.  But  since  such  arguments 
appeared  valid  to  a  thinker  of  Reid's  reputation,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  inferior  men  may  also  receive  them  as 

*  Inquiry,  introd.  i.  §  5. 
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conclusive.  Hume  shall  therefore  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself;  and  he  shall  speak  in  the  language  of  that  very 
Treatise  on  Human  Nature  to  which  Reid  alludes : — 

*  Should  it  be  here  asked  me  whether  I  sincerely  assent  to 
this  argument  which  I  seem  to  take  such  pains  to  inculcate, 
and  whether  I  be  really  one  of  those  sceptics  who  hold  that 
aU  is  uncertain,  and  that  our  judgment  is  not  in  any  thing 
possessed  of  any  measures  of  truth  and  falsehood,  I  should 
reply  that  this  question  is  entirely  superfluous,  and  that 
neither  I  nor  any  other  person  was  ever  sincerely  and  con- 
stantly of  that  opinion.  Nature,  by  an  absolute  and  uncon- 
trollable necessity,  has  determined  us  to  judge  as  well  as  to 
breathe  and  feel;  nor  can  we  any  more  forbear  viewing 
certain  objects  in  a  stronger  and  fuller  light  upon  account 
of  their  customary  connection  with  a  present  impression 
than  we  can  hinder  ourselves  from  thinking  as  long  as  we 
are  awake,  or  seeing  the  surrounding  bodies  when  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  them  in  broad  sunshine.  Whoever  has 
taken  the  pains  to  refute  the  cavils  of  this  total  scepticism 
has  really  disputed  without  an  antagonist,  and  en- 
deavoured by  arguments  to  establish  a  faculty  which  Nature 
has  antecedently  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  rendered  un- 
avoidable, 

'  My  intention  then  in  displaying  so  carefuUy  the  argu- 
ments of  that  fantastic  sect  is  only  to  make  the  Eeader 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis  that  all  our  reasonings 
concerning  causes  and  effects  are  derived  from  nothing  but 
custom ;  and  that  belief  is  more  properly  an  act  of  the  sensi- 
tive than  of  the  cogitative  part  of  our  natures.  ...  If  belief 
were  a  simple  act  of  the  thought  without  any  peculiar 
manner  of  conception,  or  the  addition  of  force  and  vivacity, 
it  must  infallibly  destroy  itself,  and  in  every  case  terminate 
in  a  total  suspense  of  judgment.  But  as  experience  will 
sufficiently  convince  anyone  that,  although  he  finds  no  error 
in  my  arguments,  yet  he  still  continues  to  believe  and  think 
and  reason  as  usual,  he  may  safely  conclude  that  his  rea- 
soning and  belief  is  some  sensation  or  peculiar  manner  of 
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conception,  which  't  is  impossible  for  mere  ideas  and  reflec- 
tions to  destroy.'"^ 

It  is  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  candour  displayed  by 
Hume's  opponents  that  they  never  quoted  this  very  signifi- 
cant and  explicit  passage ;  indeed  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  the  passage  quoted  by  anyone.  Let  us  ask,  what  does 
the  foregoing  declaration  amount  to,  if  not  to  the  boasted 
'  common-sense  view  '  that  our  belief  in  the  existence  of 
matter  is  instinctive,  fundamental  ?  Does  not  Dr.  Brown's 
admission  that  the  sceptical  argument  is  unanswerable  as  a 
mere  play  of  reasoning  concede  all  that  Hume  requires? 
Does  not  Dr.  Brown's  conclusion  that  we  are  thrown  upon 
*  irresistible  belief  as  our  only  refuge  against  scepticism 
equally  accord  with  Hume's  explicit  declaration  that  we  do 
believe,  and  cannot  help  believing,  though  we  can  give  no 
reason  for  the  belief? 

<  Thus  the  sceptic,'  Hume  adds  a  little  farther  on,  '  still 
continues  to  reason  and  believe,  even  though  he  asserts  that 
he  cannot  defend  his  reason  by  reason ;  and  by  the  same 
rule  he  must  assent  to  the  principle  concerning  the  existence 
of  body,  though  he  cannot  pretend  by  any  arguments  of 
philosophy  to  maintain  its  veracity.  Nature  has  not  left  this 
to  his  choice,  and  has  doubtless  esteemed  it  an  affair  of  too 
great  importance  to  be  trusted  to  our  uncertain  reasonings 
and  speculations.  We  may  well  ask,  what  causes  induce  us  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  body  ?  but  't  is  in  vain  to  ask  whether 
there  he  body  or  not  ?  that  is  a  point  which  we  must  take  for 
granted  in  all  our  reasonings.' 

After  this,  let  no  more  be  said  about  Hume's  practical  in- 
consequences. Locke  before  him  had  clearly  enough  seen 
and  signalised  the  impotence  of  the  attempt  to  penetrate 
beyond  phenomena,  and  had,  with  his  usual  calm  wisdom, 
counselled  men  to  '  sit  down  in  quiet  ignorance.'  He  knew 
the  task  was  hopeless;  he  knew  also  that  it  was  trivial. 
God  has  given  us  the  means  of  knowing  all  that  directly 
concerns  us  with  a  certainty  which  suffices  for  our  wants. 

*  Human  Mature,  part  iv.  §  i.  p.  250. 
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With  that,  reasonable  men  will  be  content.  K  they  seek 
more,  they  seek  the  impossible ;  if  they  push  their  specula- 
tions deeper,  they  end  in  scepticism.  It  was  the  philosophical 
mission  of  Hume  (to  adopt  a  phrase  in  vogue)  to  show  how 
inevitably  all  such  speculations,  if  consistent,  ended  in  scep- 
ticism. 

*  Men,'  he  says,  '  are  carried  by  a  natural  instinct  or  pre- 
possession to  repose  faith  in  their  senses.  When  they  follow 
this  blind  and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always 
suppose  the  very  images  presented  to  the  senses  to  he  the 
external  objects,  and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the 
one  are  nothing  hut  representatives  of  the  other.  But  this  uni- 
versal and  primary  opinion  of  all  men  is  soon  destroyed  by 
the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches  us  that  nothing  can 
ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception.  So 
far  then  we  are  necessitated  by  reasoning  to  contradict  the 
primary  instincts  of  Nature,  and  to  embrace  a  new  system 
with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  But  here  philo- 
sophy finds  herself  extremely  embarrassed,  when  she  would 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of 
nature,  for  that  led  us  to  quite  a  different  system,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous :  and  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argument,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argument, 
exceeds  the  power  of  all  human  capacity. 

'  Do  you  follow  the  instinct  and  propensities  of  nature  in 
assenting  to  the  veracity  of  the  senses  ?  But  these  lead  you 
to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  is  the 
external  object — (Idealism). 

'  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle  in  order  to  embrace  a  more 
rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations 
of  something  external  ?  You  here  depart  from  your  natural 
propensities  and  more  obvious  sentiments ;  and  yet  are  not 
able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never  find  any  con- 
vincing argument  from  experience  to  prove  that  the  per- 
ceptions are  connected  with  external  objects'— (Scepticism). 
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This  is  the  dnemma  to  which  Philosophy  is  reduced :  out 
of  it  there  is  no  escape ;  and  Hume  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  mankind  for  having  brought  Philosophy  to  this  pass. 
Mankind,  however,  has  paid  him  with  reprobation.  As  the 
whole  course  of  our  History  has  been  occupied  in  tracing  the 
inevitable  result  of  aU  Philosophy  to  be  precisely  this,  our 
readers  wiU  be  prepared  for  a  different  appreciation  of  Hume. 
Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  define  the  nature  of  this 
scepticism,  which  has  caused  such  great  alarm.  Scepticism, 
meaning  doubt,  and  being  frequently  used  to  signify  religious 
doubt,  has  alarming  associations  attached  to  it.  To  call  a 
man  a  sceptic  is  to  caU  him  a  heretic.  And,  unfortunately 
for  Hume's  philosophical  reputation,  he  was  a  sceptic  in 
Theology  as  well  as  in  Philosophy,  and  mankind  have  con- 
sequently identified  the  former  with  the  latter. 

Now,  philosophical  scepticism  means  a  doubt  as  to  the 
validity  of  PhUosophy ;— in  other  words,  a  doubt  only  on 
one  particular  subject.  If  I  accept  the  consequences  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  Hume  leads  me,  am  I  forced  to  suspend  my 
judgment,  and  to  pronounce  all  subjects  uncertain  ?  or  am  I 
only  to  pronounce  some  subjects  uncertain?  The  latter  is 
clearly  the  only  opinion  I  can  entertain.  What  then  are 
the  questions  on  which  I  must  be  content  to  remain  in  dark- 
ness ?  Locke,  no  less  than  Hume,  has  told  us :  All  which 
relate  to  Ontology— which  pretend  to  discuss  the  nature  and 
essences  of  things. 

This  scepticism,  the  reader  must  acknowledge,  has  nothing 
very  alarming  in  it,— except  to  Philosophy.     It  is  maintained 
by  the  vast  majority  of  thinking  men— some  from  conviction, 
others   from   a   vague   sense  of  the   futility  of  ontological 
speculation.     Only  the  bad  passions   roused   in  discussion 
could  pretend  to  confound  it  with  a  religious  heresy.     Scep- 
ticism indicates  the  boundaries  of  inquiry.     It  leads  us  from 
impossible  attempts  to  fly,  and  instructs  us  how  securely  we 
may  run.     It  destroys  Metaphysical  Philosophy  only  to  direct 
all  our  energies  towards  Positive  Philosophy.     In  the  words 
of  Goethe,  '  Let  us  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  what  cannot 
be  demonstrated !     Otherwise  we  shall  make  our  miserable 
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deficiencies  more  glaring  to  posterity  by  our  so-called  works 
of  knowledge.' 

Hume  was  a  sceptic ;  and,  consequently,  early  in  life  ceased 
devoting  his  marvellous  acuteness  to  any  of  the  questions 
agitated  in  the  schools.  His  Essays  and  his  History  were 
excellent  products  of  this  change  of  direction  ;  and  although 
he  did  devote  a  portion  of  the  Essays  to  Philosophy  yet  it 
was  but  a  portion,  and  one  which  gave  a  more  popular  and 
elegant  exposition  of  the  principles  of  his  first  work. 

§  III.  Hume's  Psychology. 

It  was  clearly  seen  by  Hume  that  the  failure  of  Philosophy 
to  compass  its  ambitious  aim  was  owing  to  a  false  conception 
of  the  scope  of  human  intellect.  '  The  only  method,'  he  says, 
*  of  freeing  learning  at  once  from  these  abstruse  questions 
is  to  inquire  seriously  into  the  nature  of  human  understand- 
ing, and  show  from  an  exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and 
capacity  that  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  for  such  remote  and 
abstruse  subject.'  *  The  sceptical  issue  from  his  analysis 
could  only  be  escaped  by  proving  some  flaw  in  the  analysis. 

All  our  mental  furniture  being  reduced  to  Impressions 
(even  Ideas  being  simply  the  feeble  copies  of  the  livelier 
Impressions),  the  philosopher  may  'banish  all  that  jargon 
which  has  so  long  taken  .possession  of  metaphysical  reason- 
ings, ^nd  clrawn  such  disgrace  upon  them.  All  ideas, 
especially  abstract  ones,  are  naturally  faint  and  obscure. 
The  mind  has  a  slender  hold  of  them  :  they  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  other  resembling  ideas ;  and  when  we  have 
often  employed  any  term,  though  without  a  distinct  meaning, 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it  has  a  determinate  idea  annexed 
to  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  impressions,  that  is,  all  sensations, 
either  outward  or  inward,  are  strong  and  sensible ;  the  limits 
between  them  are  more  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
fall  into  any  error  or  mistake  regarding  them.  When  we 
entertain,  therefore,  any  suspicion  that  a  philosophical  term 
is  employed  without  any  meaning  or  idea   (as  is   but  too 

*  E^aa^s,  sect.  i. 
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frequent),  we  need  but  inquire  from  what  impression  is  that 
idea  derived  ?  And  if  it  be  impossible  to  assign  any,  this  will 
serve  to  confirm  our  suspicion.'* 

In  other  words,  a  conception  which  we  are  unable  to  reduce 
to  sensible  elements  can  have  no  objective  reality.     If  it  is  a 
relation,  we  must  exhibit  the  related  terms.     If  it  is  a  symbol, 
we  must  exhibit  the  facts  which  are  converted  into  signs. 
Hume  used  the  word  Impressions  in  this  wide  sense :    '  all 
our  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear,  or  see,  or  feel,  or 
love,  or  hate,  or  desire,  or  will ; '  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
ambiguity,  and  one  that  was  not  cleared  up  by  his  distinction 
of  Ideas   as   the   same  Impressions   in   a   less  vivid   form. 
Nevertheless,  although  there  was  deficient  precision  in  his 
views,  he  was,  I  think,  on  the  track  of  true  psychological 
discovery.     That  he  had  not  clearly  thought  out  the  dis- 
tinctions between  faculties  and  sensations,  or  the  real  relation 
between  sensations  and  ideas,  is  obvious  enough.     Thus  in 
treating  of  the  question  of  Innate  Ideas,  he  says :  '  If  innate 
be  equivalent  to  natural  then  all  the  perceptions  and  ideas 
of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be  innate  or  natural.  .  .  . 
If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth  the  dispute 
seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  at 
what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  before,  at,  or  after,  our 
birth.'     [What  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  reach  of 
the  dispute !  ]     '  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly 
taken  in  a  very  loose  sense,  even  by  Locke  himself,  as  stand- 
ing for  any  of  our  perceptions,  our  sensations,  and  passions, 
as  weU  as  thoughts.     Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to 
know  what  can  be  meant  by  asserting  that  self-love,  or  resent- 
ment  of  injuries,  or  the  passion  between  the  sexes,  is  not 
innate  ?     But  admitting  these  terms,  impressimis  and  ideas, 
in  the  sense  above  explained,  and  understanding  by  innatl 
what  is  original  or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,  then 
may  we  assert  that  all  our  impressions  are  innate,  and  our 
ideas  are  not  innate.'     In  so  acute  a  thinker,  such  confusion 
is  remarkable. 

*  Essays,  sect.  ii. 


Hume  perceived  the  difficulty  of  recognising  Mind  as  an 
Entity;  but  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Science  prevented 
him  from  recognising  the  other  alternative,  that  Mind  might 
be  a  Function.  In  denying  a  mental  substratum  analogous 
to  the  substratum  imagined  to  underlie  the  qualities  of  matter, 
he  was  left  in  a  state  of  absolute  scepticism.  He  gave  a 
logical  unity  to  consciousness,  and  supposed  that  this  logical 
unity  was  all  that  men  meant  when  they  spoke  of  real  unity. 
A  metaphysician  might  reasonably  object  that  the  reality  of 
Mind  was  implied  in  the  fact  of  impressions :  an  implied  some- 
thing which  is  impressed,  a  something  which  feels  and  ideates  : 
that  something  is  the  mental  substratum.  A  biologist  would 
make  a  somewhat  similar  reply.  Hume  says, '  An  impression 
first  strikes  upon  the  senses  ...  of  this  impression  there  is 
a  copy  taken  by  the  mind,  which  remains  after  the  impression 
ceases  ;  and  this  we  call  an  idea.'  This  is  preposterous  and 
vague  :  it  introduces  an  hypothetical  Mind  (whose  existence 
he  denies)  acting  like  a  copying  machine  ;  and  when  we  come 
to  learn  what  this  Mind  is,  we  find  it  is  '  nothing  but  a  heap 
or  collection  of  different  perceptions  united  together  by  certain 
relations,  and  supposed,  though  falsely,  to  be  endowed  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  identity.'*  What  should  we  say  to  a 
philosopher  who  asserted  that  a  locomotive  was  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  spaces  passed  through,  and  denied  that  there  was 
any  motor,  any  real  object,  passing  through  the  described 
spaces  ? 

If  Mind  is  a  series  of  impressions,  or,  as  modem  psycho- 
logists say,  a  succession  of  states  of  Consciousness,  what  is 
their  connecting  link  ?  Between  any  two  states  there  must  be 
an  interval,  however  brief,  in  which  no  object  occupies  Con- 
sciousness. During  this  interval  does  Consciousness  vanish, 
to  reappear  with  the  next  state?  Is  there  no  continuity? 
The  metaphysician  answers :  Yes,  the  mind  itself  continues 
and  connects  in  one  synthesis  all  its  manifestations.  In  the 
intervals  between  two  acts,  it  is  in  the  static  condition ;  in 
the  several  manifestations,  it  is  in  the  dynamic  condition, 

*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 
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The  biologist  answers :  Consciousness,  being  a  vital  process, 
not  an  Entity,  has  its  synthesis  in  the  continuity  of  the  vital 
conditions.  Just  as  a  muscle  continues  to  exist,  as  muscle, 
in  the  interval  between  two  contractions,  so  does  the  nervous 
mechanism,  of  which  Consciousness  is  a  function,  continue  to 
exist  in  the  interval  between  two  acts  of  Consciousness ;  but 
neither  Contractility  nor  Sensibility  exist  independently  of 
their  tissues ;  nor  can  they  be  manifested  when  the  vital  pro- 
parties  are  exhausted. 

The  metaphysician  would  assuredly  reject  aid  of  this  kind, 
even  against  Hume.  He  would  assert  that  the  reality  of  the 
mental  entity  is  testified  by  Consciousness,  and  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  we  say  My  body — an  assurance  that  my  body  is 
not  me. 

Here  the  biologist  would  remark  that  the  testimony  of 
Consciousness  needs  sifting  by  analysis.  If  we  say.  My  body, 
not  less  undeniably  do  we  say.  My  mind.  Indeed  the  notion 
of  Self  is  a  reflective  notion,  the  genesis  of  which  no  psy- 
chologist has  yet  clearly  traced. 

Hume  certainly  had  no  clue  to  it.  His  assertion  that  the 
mind  was  nothing  but  a  series  of  impressions,  was  less  ihe 
result  of  psychological  investigation  than  of  logical  deduction. 
The  arguments  by  which  Berkeley  had  destroyed  the  notion  of 
a  substantive  Matter  were  turned  with  equal  force  against 
the  notion  of  a  substantive  Mind.  But,  nevertheless,  this 
sceptical  suggestion,  once  thrown  out,  could  not  fail  to  act  like 
a  ferment.  It  was  a  step  towards  the  biological  solution ; 
a  step  which  could  not  be  carried  far  until  Biology  had  from 
its  side  also  approached  the  subject. 


§  lY.  Hume's  Theory  of  Causation. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  '  Hume's  theory  of  Causation,' 
and  to  bestow  no  inconsiderable  acrimony  upon  him  on  its 
account.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  theory  is  not  peculiarly 
his ;  in  the  second  place,  his  application  of  it  to  the  question  of 
Miracles,  which  has  excited  so  much  vehement  controversy. 
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reduces  itself  to  '  this  very  plain  and  harmless  proposition, 
that  whatever  is  contradictory  to  a  complete  induction  is 
incredible.  That  such  a  maxim  as  this  should  be  either 
accounted  a  dangerous  heresy  or  mistaken  for  a  recondite 
truth  speaks  ill  for  the  state  of  philosophical  speculation  on 

such  subjects.'* 

The  theory  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.     AU  our  experience 
of  causation  is  simply  that  of  a  constant  succession.     An 
antecedent  followed  by  a   sequent— one  event  followed  by 
another :  this  is  all  that  we  experience.     We  attribute  indeed 
to  the   antecedent  a  power  of  producing   or   causing  the 
sequent ;  but  we  can  have  no  experience  of  such  a  power.     If 
we  believe  that  the  fire  which  has  burned  us  will  bum  us 
again,  we  believe  this  from  habit  or  custom ;  not  from  having 
perceived  any  power  in  the  fire.     We  believe  the  future  will 
resemble  the  past,  because  custom  has  taught  us  to  rely  upon 
such  a  resemblance.      'When  we   look   about  us   towards 
external  objects,  and  consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are 
never  able  in  a  single  instance  to  discover  any  power  or 
necessary  connection— any  quality  which  binds  the  effect  to 
the  cause,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  to 
the  other.     We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in  fact 
follow  the  other.     The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended 
with  motion  in  the  second.     This  is  the  whole  that  appears 
to  the  outward  senses.'  The  mind   feels   no   sentiment  or 
inward   impression   from  this   succession   of  objects;    con- 
sequently there  is  not,  in  any  single  instance  of  cause  and 
effect,  anything  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of  power  or  ne- 
cessary connection.' t     This  is  the  whole  of  his  theory.     His 
explanation  of  our  belief  in  power,  or  necessary  connection, 
is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  habit. 

I  know  not  whether  Hume  ever  read  Glanvill's  Scepsis 
Scimtifica.  The  title  was  one  to  attract  him.  At  any  rate, 
Glanvill  had  clearly  enough  stated  Hume's  theory,  e.  g.  'All 
knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive ;  for  we  know  of  none  by 


*  Mill  :  Si/stem  of  Ijogic,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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simple  intuition,  but  through  the  mediation  of  their  effects. 
So  that  we  cannot  conclude  anything  to  be  the  cause  of 
another  hut  from  its  continually  accompanying  it;  for  the 
causality  itself  is  insensible.'  Malebranche  had  also  anticipated 
him  ;  and  so  had  Hobbes.  The  language,  indeed,  of  the  latter 
is  so  similar  to  the  language  employed  by  Hume  that  I  agree 
with  Dugald  Stewart  in  suspecting  Hume  to  have  borrowed  it 
from  Hobbes.  '  What  we  call  experience,'  says  Hobbes,  '  is 
nothing  else  but  remembrance  of  what  antecedents  have  been 
followed  by  what  consequents.  ...  No  man  can  have  in  his 
mind  a  conception  of  the  future,  for  the  future  is  not  yet ; 
but  of  our  conceptions  of  the  past  we  make  a  future,  or  rather 
call  past  future  relatively.  Thus,  after  a  man  has  been 
accustomed  to  see  like  antecedents  followed  by  like  con- 
sequents, whensoever  he  seeth  the  like  come  to  pass  to 
anything  he  had  seen  before,  he  looks  there  shall  follow  it 
the  same  that  followed  then.' 

This  theory  of  Causation  has  been  hotly  debated,  partly 
because  of  the  ^  consequences '  which  some  have  seen,  with 
alarm,  to  be  deducible  from  it  (for  opinions  are  judged  of 
more  by  their  supposed  consequences  than  by  their  reasoned 
truth) ;  partly  also  because  Hume  has  not  stated  it  with  the 
clearness  which  prevents  misunderstanding.  It  is  only  to 
the  latter  point  we  can  here  attend. 

When  Hume  asserts  that  experience  gives  no  intimation 
of  any  connection  between  two  events,  but  only  of  their  in- 
variable conjunction — when  he  says  that  the  mind  cannot 
perceive  a  causal  nexus,  but  only  an  invariableness  of  ante- 
cedence and  sequence,  he  is  contradicted,  or  seems  to  be,  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  readers.  They  declare  that,  over  and 
above  the  fact  of  sequence,  there  is  always  an  intimation  of 
power  given  in  every  causation,  and  this  it  is  which  distin- 
guishes causal  from  casual  sequence, — connection  from  mere 
conjunction.  The  fire  bums  paper  because  there  is  some 
power  in  the  fire  to  effect  this  change.  Mere  antecedence, 
even  if  invariable,  cannot  be  sufficient,  or  else  day  would  be 
the  cause  of  night,  the  flash  of  lightning  would  be  the  cause 
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of  the  thunder-peal.  Swallows  fly  close  to  the  earth  some 
little  whUe  before  the  rain  falls;  but  no  one  supposes  the^ 
flight  of  the  swaUows  causes  the  faU  of  the  rain.  In  every 
case  of  causation  there  must  be  an  element  of  power— a 
capacity  of  producing  the  observed  change— a  nexus  of  some 
kind,  over  and  above  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  bodies.  If 
diamond  will  cut  glass,  it  has  a  power  to  do  so ;  the  sharpest 
knife  is  without  this  power. 

So  reason  Hume's  antagonists.  Nor  do  I  think  they  are 
finaUy  answered  by  resolving  the  idea  of  power  into  mere 
invariableness  of  antecedent  and  sequent;  for  they  may 
reply  that  the  *  invariableness '  itself  is  deduced  from  the 
idea  of  power :  we  believe  the  fire  will  invariably  bum  the 
paper  because  it  has  the  power  to  do  so,  because  there  is  a 
real  nexus  between  fire  and  the  combustion  of  paper ;  only 
on  such  a  belief  can  our  expectation  of  the  future  resembling 
the  past  be  securely  founded. 

The  ordinary  belief  of  mankind  in  the  existence  of  some- 
thing more  than  mere  antecedence  and  consequence  is  there- 
fore a  fact.     This  fact  Hume  and  others  admit.     Because  they 
cannot  perceive  the  power,  they  declare  that  we  have  no  right 
to  believe  in  it.     Hume  insists  upon  the  impossibUity  of  our 
perceiving  power— of  our  perceiving  any  necessary  connec- 
tion between  two  events.     But,  say  those  who  oppose  this 
theory,  'Although  we   cannot  perceive  the   power,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  in   it ;  and  this  belief  is  not  a   matter  of 
custom,  but  is  given  in  the  very  facts  of  consciousness.     We 
perceive  that  some  power  is  at  work  producing  effects ;  the 
precise  nature  of  this   power,  indeed,  we   cannot  perceive, 
because  we  never  can  know  things  per  se.     When  a  spark 
ignites  gunpowder,  we  perceive  a  power  in  the  spark  to  ignite 
gunpowder :  what  that  power  is,  we  know  not :  we  only  know 
its  effects.     But  our  ignorance  is  equaUy  great  of  the  gun- 
powder :  what  it  is,  we  know  not ;  we  only  know  its  appear- 
ances to  us.     It  might  as  well  be  said  that  we  believe  in 
the  gunpowder  from  custom  (since  we  really  know  nothing 
of  it  per  se)  as  that  we  believe  in  the  power  of  the  spark  to 
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ignite  gunpowder  from  custom,  since  we  really  know  nothing 
of  powder  per  se.     We  know  nothing  per  ae.' 

I  have  marshalled  the  arguments,  with  as  much  force  as  I 
could  muster,  into  so  smaU  a  field,  in  order  to  bring  into 
appreciable   distinctness  the   source   of   the   opposition   to 
Hume's  theory  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  no  doctrinal 
distrust  towards  it.     Before  attempting  an  elucidation  of  the 
difficulty,  it  will  be  needful  to  consider  the  grounds  of  our 
belief  in  causation.    As  it  is  a  fact  that  all  men  believe  in 
some  power  involved  in  every  causal  act,  we  have  to  ask,  Is 
that  belief  well  founded  ? 

Two  schools  at  once  present  themselves.  The  one  (that  of 
Hume)  declares  that  the  belief  has  no  good  grounds ;  it  is  a 
matter  of  custom.  If  I  believe  the  sun  wiU  rise  to-morrow 
It  IS  because  it  has  always  risen.  If  I  believe  that  fire  will 
bum  m  future,  it  is  because  it  has  always  burned.  From 
habit  I  expect  the  future  wiU  resemble  the  past :  I  have  no 
proof  of  it. 

The  other  school  declares  that  this  belief  in  causation  '  is 
an  mtuitive  conviction  that  the  fiiture  will  resemble  the  past.' 
This  is  the  language  of  Eeid  and  Stewart.  Dr.  Whewell 
would  have  us  admit  the  beUef  as  a  fundamental  idea-a 
necessary  truth  independent  of  aud  superior  to  all  ex- 
perience. 

Both  explanations  are  questionable.     Custom  or  habit  can 
essentially  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  because  our 
behef  IS  as  strong  from  a  single  instance  as  from  a  thousand. 
When  many  uniform  instances  appear/  says  Hume,  '  and 
the  same  object  is  always  foUowed  by  the  same  event,  we  then 
begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of  cause  and  connection.     We 
then  feel  a  new  sentiment,  to  wit,  a  customary  connection  in 
the  thought  between  one  object  and  its  usual  attendant ;  and 
this  sentiment  is  the  original  of  that  idea  which  we  seek  for  ' 
This  IS  manifestly  wrong.     A  single  instance  of  one  billiard- 
ball  movmg  another  suffices  to  originate  the  '  sentiment ' 
without  further  repetition.     Nor  is  there  more  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  ih^  belief  depends  on  ^  conviction  of  the  future 


resembling  the  past ;  '  this  explanation  assumes   that   the 
general  idea  precedes  the  particular  idea.     When  we  believe 
that  similar  effects  will  follow  whenever  the  same  causes  are 
in  operation — when  we  believe  that  fire  will  bum,  or  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow — we  are  simply  believing  in  our  ex- 
perience, and  nothing  more.     We  cannot  help  believing  in  our 
experience :  that  is  irresistible  :  but  in  this  belief,  the  idea  of 
either  past  or  future  does  not  enter.     I  do  not  believe  that 
fire  will  burn  because  I  believe  that  the  future  will  resemble 
the  past ;  but  simply  because  my  experience  of  fire  is  that  it 
bums— that  it  has  the  power  to  burn.     Take  a  simple  illus- 
tration, trivial,  if  you  will,  but  illustrative :— A  child  is  pre- 
sented with  a  bit  of  sugar :  the  sugar  is  white,  of  a  certain 
shape,  and  is  solid ;  his  experience  of  the  sugar  is  confined 
to  these  properties:  he  puts  it  in  his  mouth;  it  is  sweet, 
pleasant :    his  experience   is   extended ;  the  sugar  he  now 
believes  (knows)  to  be  sweet  and  pleasant,  as  well  as  white 
and  solid."^     Thus  far  experience  is  not  transcended.     Some 
days  later,  another  piece  of  sugar  is  given  him.     Is  it  now 
necessary  for  him  to  have  any  '  intuitive  conviction  that  the 
future  will  resemble  the  past ' — any  fundamental  idea  inde- 
pendent of  experience — to  make  him  believe  that  if  he  puts 
the  sugar  in  his  mouth  it  will  taste  sweet  ?  Not  in  the  least : 
he  believes  it  is  sweet,  because  he  knows  it  is  sweet — because 
his  experience  of  sugar  is  that  it  is  sweet.     By  no  effort 
could  he  divest  himself  of  the  idea  of  its  sweetness,  because 
sweetness  forms  an  integral  part  of  his  idea  of  the  sugar. 
So  we  may  say  of  the  smi's  rising :  j<it  is  part  and  parcel  of 
our  idea  of  the  sun.     So  of  one  billiard-ball  putting  a  second 
in  motion :  our  experience  of  billiard-balls  is  that  they  put 
each  other  in  motion. 

*  It  will  perhaps  seem  strange  that  we  should  select  sweetness  as  an  example 
of  causation.  We  selected  it  for  its  simplicity.  No  one  will  deny  that  the  tHste 
of  sweetness  is  as  much  an  effect  caused  by  the  sugar  as  pain  is  an  effect  caused  by 
fire.  But  people  are  apt  to  overlook  that  causation  is  the  result  of  the  properties 
of  one  body  acting  upon  the  properties  of  another.  They  would  call  sweetness  a 
quality  in  sugar :  but  the  motion  of  a  billiard-ball  they  say  is  caused  by  another 
ball. 
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Custom  has  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  the  belief.  If 
we  had  only  one  experience  of  fire — if  we  saw  it  only  once 
applied  to  a  combustible  substance — we  should  believe  that 
it  would  bum,  because  our  idea  of  fire  would  be  the  idea  of 
a  thing  which  bums.  Custom  has  however,  secondarily, 
some  influence  in  correcting  the  tendency  to  attribute 
properties  to  things.  Thus,  a  child  sees  a  friend  who  gives 
him  an  apple.  The  next  time  the  friend  comes  he  is  asked 
for  an  apple,  because  the  idea  of  this  friend  is  of  a  man  who, 
amongst  other  properties,  has  that  of  giving  apples.  No 
apple  is  given,  and  this  idea  is  destroyed.  Similarly,  when 
all  our  experience  of  things  is  confirmatory  of  our  first  ex- 
perience, we  may  say  that  habit  or  custom  induces  us  to 
attribute  certain  effects  to  certain  causes.  When  our  sub- 
sequent experience  contradicts  our  first  experience,  we  cease 
to  attribute  those  effects  to  those  causes  which  we  first 
experienced ;  this  is  only  saying  that  our  subsequent  expe- 
rience has  destroyed  or  altered  the  idea  we  formed  at  first. 

Eemark  how  much  confusion  is  spread  over  this  subject 
by  the  inconsiderate  introduction  of  the  word  belief.  It  is 
incorrect  to  say  that  a  man  believes  that  fire  will  bum  him  if 
he  puts  his  finger  in  it ;  he  knows  it.  He  will  believe  that 
it  has  burned  some  one  else — he  will  believe  in  a  proposition 
you  make  about  fire,  belief  being  the  assent  to  proposi- 
tions :  but  to  talk  of  his  believing  that  sugar  will  be  sweet, 
when  he  knows  it  is  sweet,  when  he  cannot  think  of  it  other- 
wise than  as  sweet ;  or  that  fire  will  bum  when  he  knows  it 
bums,  is  as  improper  as  to  say  that  he  believes  himself  cold 
when  he  feels  cold. 

Only  from  this  improper  use  of  the  word  belief  could  the 
theory  of  fundamental  ideas,  or  of  '  an  intuitive  conviction 
that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past,'  have  stood  its  ground 
for  a  moment.  If  the  proposition  '  Fire  will  bum  paper ' 
were  put  to  any  one,  he  would  unquestionably  believe  it, 
because  he  has  no  other  knowledge  of  the  fire  than  of  its 
buming  properties.  The  proposition  is  as  evident  to  him  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four.     Although,  therefore,  he   may 


be  said  to  believe  in  the  proposition,  '  Fire  will  burn  paper,' 
he  cannot  properly  be  said  to  act  upon  belief  when  he  at- 
tempts to  light  paper  :  he  acts  upon  his  knowledge.  Meta- 
physicians argue  as  if  the  belief  in  the  immediate  result  of 
an  action  were  a  belief  in  some  implied  proposition  about  the 
course  of  nature.  It  is  really  a  reliance  upon  experience ; 
nothing  more. 

We  must  distinguish  between  belief  in  existence,  and 
belief  in  propositions.  It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  a  man 
believes  in  his  own  existence,  as  if  that  were  a  belief  in  a 
proposition.  But  though  a  man  cannot  believe  in  his  own 
existence,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceive himself  as  non-existent,  he  may  believe  that  he  will 
exist  etemally,  because  that  is  a  proposition,  the  converse 
of  which  is  conceivable  and  maintainable. 

The  primordial  act  of  all  thinking  whatever,  is,  as  I  have 
explained  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  History,  the  making 
present  to  the  mind  of  what  is  absent  from  the  sense ;  and 
this,  which  connects  all  intellectual  phenomena  into  one 
class,  renders  the  accurate  demarcation  of  them  sometimes 
impossible,  so  insensibly  does  the  one  pass  into  the  other. 
Thus  when  I  say,  'I  see  it  has  rained,'  because  the  wet 
streets  make  me  infer  that  the  wetness  was  caused  by  rain, 
my  assertion  is  grounded  on  a  mental  re-presentation  of  the 
absent  occurrence,  precisely  analogous  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  I  infer  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar  before  me,  or 
perceive  that  the  flower  in  Julia's  hair  is  a  rose,  or  believe 
that  the  paper  she  holds  close  to  the  candle  will  infallibly 
ignite  if  paper  and  flame  come  in  contact.  In  each  case 
the  inference,  perception,  or  belief,  is  the  re-presentation  of 
facts  formerly  present  in  my  experience  of  rain,  sugar,  roses, 
and  candles.  Whenever  I  forget  any  of  the  attendant  facts, 
i.  e.  fail  to  make  them  present,  I  can  only  form  an  incom- 
plete conception  of  the  thing  about  which  I  reason,  or  infer. 
Bad  logic  is  imperfect  re -presentation.  In  proportion  to 
the  complexity  of  a  proposition  will  be  the  liability  to  error, 
because  of  the  liability  to  suffer  some  of  the  attendant  facts 
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to  drop  out  of  sight.  Thus  the  proposition  '  Fire  will  burn 
paper '  is  so  simple,  and  accordant  with  daily  experience, 
that  assent  to  it  is  instantaneous ;  but  the  proposition 
*  Human  life  may  extend  over  two  centuries '  is  one  implying 
so  many  facts  which  cannot  be  made  present  to  the  mind, 
because  not  lying  within  familiar  experience,  that  instead 
of  assent  it  produces  denial,  or  at  least  doubt,  which  is 
suspension  of  belief,  which  again  is  the  confessed  inability 
to  make  all  the  facts  present  to  the  mind.  That  '  two  and 
two  make  four '  is  the  immediate  and  irresistible  conclusion 
of  every  educated  man ;  nevertheless,  this  very  man  would 
I)ause  before  assenting  to  the  proposition  '  Eight  times  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six,  make  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,'  because  he  would  have  to  make  present  to 
his  mind  the  successive  steps  of  the  calculation,  and  this 
would  demand  an  effort,  great  in  proportion  to  his  want  of 
familiarity  with  calculations. 

In  spite  of  this  identity  of  belief  and  perception,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  perspicuity  of  discussion  to  discriminate  the 
two,  and  I  propose  therefore  to  restrict  the  term  belief  to  the 
assent  to  propositions,  and  demarcate  it  from  those  direct 
inferences  which  are  made  in  the  presence  of  objects  and 
have  reference  to  them.  I  would  say,  we  believe  in  the  pro- 
position '  Fire  burns,'  but  know  that  the  paper  about  to  be 
thrust  into  flame  will  ignite.  Such  a  discrimination  of  terms 
will  be  found  useful  in  discussing  causation.  We  shall  thus 
see  in  what  respect  assent  to  a  proposition,  complex  in  its 
elements,  differs  from  the  *  practical  belief '  of  mankind  in 
particular  facts — we  shall  separate  the  belief  of  the  philo- 
sopher in  the  proposition  '  Every  effect  must  have  a  cause,' 
from  the  belief  of  the  child  that  the  fire,  which  yesterday 
burned  paper,  will  burn  it  to-day.  Both  beliefs  are  grounded 
on  and  limited  by  experience;  but  the  experience  of  the 
philosopher  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  child  by  its 
greater  accumulation  of  analogous  facts.  The  'necessity' 
and  '  universality  '  which,  according  to  Kant,  distinguish  the 
philosophical  concept,    and   raise  it  above   experience,  will 


be  considered  hereafter.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  if  we 
have  reduced  belief  in  causation  (or  in  power)  to  experience 
of  a  direct  kind,  not  separable  from  any  other  intellectual 
act,  but  allied  to  all  other  acts  in  being  the  mental  re-pre- 
sentation of  phenomena  formerly  present  in  experience.  And 
this  will  help  us,  perhaps,  to  reconcile  the  combatants  who 
quarrel  over  the  idea  of  '  power '  in  causation. 

Thus  while  it  wiU  be  admitted  by  the  one  party  that  be- 
tween two  events,  named  respectively  cause  and  effect,  no 
nexus  is  perceived  by  us,  over  and  above  the  mere  fact  of 
antecedence  and  sequence ;  and  that  therefore  Hume  is  right 
in  saying—'  we  only  perceive  this  antecedence,  and  do  not 
perceive  the  causal  link ; '    on  the  other  hand  it  must   be 
maintained,  that  between  those  two  events  there  is  a  specific 
relatwn,  a  something  which  makes  the  one  succeed  the  other, 
causing  this  particular  effect  rather  than  another ;  and  this 
subtle  link  it  is  which   is  the  nexus   contended   for;    this 
relation  it  is  which  distinguishes  a  causal  act  from  one  of 
accidental  sequence.      There  must   be   a   pecuHar   relation 
existing  between  oxygen  and  metals,  otherwise  metals  never 
could  be  oxidised.     The  oxidation  of  iron  is  an  effect  like  the 
ignition  of  paper  ;  but  it  is  an  effect  producible  only  through 
a^  specific  relation  or  cause.   If  cause  is  a  Eelation,  the  reason 
of  our  inability  to  perceive  it  as  an  isolated  existence,  is  the 
inability  to  isolate  a  relation  from  its  related  terms.     It  is 
not  an  object  that  can  be  presented  to  consciousness.   What- 
ever may  be  the  noumenal  existence  implied  by  the  Relation, 
our  phenomenal  knowledge  must  ever  be  limited  to  the  mere 
recognition  of  related  terms.     To  say  that  we  cannot  perceive 
this  Relation,  and  that  antecedence  and  sequence  are  all  that 
we  can  perceive,  is  only  saying  that  we  cannot  penetrate 
beyond  phenomena  and  their  successions  ;  but  this  is  no  more 
a  ground  for  the  denial  of  a  causal  nexus,  than  it  is  for  the 
denial  of  an  external  world. 

All  things  necessarily  stand  related  to  all  other  things : 
sometimes  these  relations  are  obtruded  on  our  notice,  be- 
cause they  pass  from  relations  of  coexistence  into  relations  of 
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succession,  and  we  name  them  causes  and  effects ;  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  the  background  of  unremarked  coexist- 
ence, and  our  unsolicited  attention  overlooks  them;  we  do 
not  then  name  them  cause  and  effect.  The  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  I  see  before  me  as  marble,  suggests  to  me,  in 
its  inaction,  no  conception  of  power,  or  causation,  because 
my  attention  is  not  solicited  by  any  successive  relations ;  yet, 
if  I  had  witnessed  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  on  the 
lime,  which  originally  caused  the  two  substances  to  unite 
and  form  marble,  the  passage  from  one  state  to  another 
would  have  suggested  the  idea  of  some  power  at  work.  It 
is  clear  that  there  must  be  relations  existing  between  the 
carbonic  acid  and  the  lime,  which  cause  the  two  to  remain 
united,  as  we  see  them  in  marble.  We  do  not  see  these 
relations — we  do  not  therefore  see  the  cause — but  we  know 
the  cause  must  be  in  operation  all  the  while,  although,  in 
consequence  of  no  changes  taking  place,  we  are  not  solicited 
to  observe  the  operation.  Hence  it  is  that  only  successive 
phenomena  are  named  causal ;  and  hence  is  it  that  Hume 
was  right  in  saying  that,  in  a  last  analysis,  invariableness 
of  antecedence  and  sequence  is  all  that  experience  tells  us  of 
causation ;  although  he  did  not,  I  think,  state  this  position 
clearly,  nor  discern  its  real  basis. 

This  conception  of  Causation,  as  the  direct  Relation  between 
any  two  phenomena,  whether  coexistent  or  successive,  accords 
with  the  conception  that  what  is  called  the  effect  is  itself  but 
the  union  of  two  causes — the  oxygen  and  the  metal  co- 
operate to  form  an  oxide ;  the  group  of  facts  which  we  desig- 
nate as  the  antecedent,  combines  with  the  group  of  facts 
called  the  sequent ;  as  when  we  say  that  '  Henry  I. 
died  of  eating  lampreys ; '  by  which  we  mean,  that  in 
a  certain  condition  of  his  organism  the  introduction  of 
lampreys  was  the  antecedent  to  a  whole  series  of  sequences 
terminating  in  death ;  although  we  are  perfectly  aware  that 
the  lamprey  was  not  the  '  cause,'  but  only  one  integer  in  the 
sum  of  causes.  The  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  a  true  cause  is 
this  very  complexity  of  relations :  only  when  we  can  be  said 
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to  know  aU  the  elements  of  a  group,  can  we  isolate  one  to 
estimate  its  influence. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties 
on  this  perplexing  question,  and  for  aU  further  discussion 
must  refer  to  Mr.  MiU's   chapter  in  his  Sydem  of  Logic, 
where  however  there  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  me  quite 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  he  upholds.    I  aUude  to  his  strictures 
on  the  do'-ma  cessante  causa  cessat  et  effectus.    '  A  covp  de  soletl 
gives  a  min  a  brain-fever :  wHl  the  fever  go  off  as  soon  as  he 
is  moved  out  of  the  sunshine?   A  sword  is  run  through  his 
body  :  must  the  sword  remain  in  his  body  in  order  that  he 
may  continue   dead?'*      Surely  this  argument  is   tenable 
only  by  those  who  confound  a  cause  with  the  whole  group  of 
conditions  which  precede,   and  the  effect  with  the  whole 
group  of  conditions  which  succeed ;  and  is  not  tenable  by 
those  who  hold  that  cause  and  effect  are  simply  antecedent 
and  sequent.     The  solar  rays  striking  on  the  man's  head 
produce  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation,  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  the  antecedent  to  a  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
in  the  brain,  which  becomes  a  brain-fever ;  instead  of  one 
succession  of  cause  and  effect,  we  have  here  a  series  of  such 
successions ;  and  if  we  could  analyse  the  various  stages  of 
the  sunstroke,  we  should  find  that  each  effect  did  cease  on 
the  cessation  of  the  cause ;  indeed,  if  an  effect  be  nothing 
but  the  sequent  of  an  antecedent-and  not  the  product  of 
some  creative  power  in  the  cause-it  must  depend  for  its 
existence  on  the  presence  of  the  antecedent. 

Hume's  Theory  of  Causation  set  Kant  speculating  on  the 
constituent  elements  of  cognition  ;  but  before  we  follow  out 
the  development  of  Philosophy  in  that  direction,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  to  trace  the  further  development  of  Locke's  in- 
fluence in  other  directions. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  413,  ftrst  ed. 
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SIXTH  EPOCH. 

Attempts  to  discover  the  mechanism  of  psychological 
action  :  the  Sensational  School, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONDILLAC. 

§  I.  Life  of  Condillac. 

ETIENNE  BONNOT,  wlio  became  Abbe  de  Condillac,  was 
born  at  Grenoble,  in  1715.  His  life  was  passed  mainly 
in  study,  and  was  not  varied  by  any  of  those  incidents  which 
give  interest  and  romance  to  biography.  He  published  his 
first  work,  Essai  sur  VOrigine  des  Connoissances  Humaines,  in 
1 746  ;  three  years  after,  his  Traite  des  Systemes,  His  other 
works  followed  rapidly ;  and  established  for  him  such  a 
reputation  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  for  whose  instruction  he  wrote  the  Cours  d^Etudes. 
In  1768  the  capricious  doors  of  the  Academie  Fran9aise  were 
opened  to  him ;  but  once  elected  a  member,  he  never  after 
attended  any  of  its  sittings.  He  published  his  Logique  in 
1 780,  a  few  months  before  his  death  ;  and  he  left  behind  him 
his  Langue  des  Calculs,  published  in  1798. 

There  is  one  biographical  detail  of  interest,  though  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  alluded  to  by  anyone  except  Mr. 
Maurice,^  and  it  receives  fresh  interest  from  the  point  of 
resemblance  it  suggests  in  the  lives  of  two  other  philosophers. 

*  Maurice:  Modern  Phihfophy. 
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The  influence  of  a  woman's  mind  in  determining  the  later 
speculations  of  Auguste  Comte,  and  those  of  another  eminent 
thinker,  still  living,  is  avowed  by  them ;  a  similar  influence 
ia  avowed  with  equal  candour  and  almost  equal  enthusiasm 
by  CondiUac  in  the  case  of  Madlle.  Ferrand,  to  whom  '  he 
owed    the    iUumination   which    dispelled   his    prejudices.' 
He  regrets  her  loss,  and  the  imperfect  state  of  his  work 
thus  deprived   of  her  revision.     The   merit,   if   there    be 
merit,  he  ascribes  to  her.     '  Les  vues  les  plus  fines  qu'il 
renferme  sont  dues  a  la  justesse  de  son  esprit  et  a  la  vivacite 
de  son  imagination.     EUe  sentit  la  necessity  de  considerer 
separement  nos  sens,  de  distingner  avec  precision  les  idees 
que  nous  devons  a  chacnn  d'eux,  et  d'observer  avec  quels 
progres   ils   s'instruisent,   et  comment  ils   se   pretent    des 
secours  mutuels.'  * 

§  II.  CoNDiLLAc's  System. 

We  have  seen  how  Idealism  and  Scepticism  grew  out  of 
the  doctrines  respecting  the  origin  of  knowledge.  We  have 
now  to  see  the  growth  of  the  Sensational  School. 

The   success  which  Locke  met  with  in   France  is  well 
known      For  a  whole  century  the  countrymen  of  Descartes 
extolled  the  English  philosopher,  little  suspecting  how  that 
philosopher  wouldhave  disclaimed  their  homage,  could  he  have 
witnessed  it.     CondiUac  is  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  Locke  in  France.    When  his  first  work,  entitled  Essai  mr 
VOriqine  des  Conrwissances  Humaines,  appeared   he   had  no 
notion  of  simplifying  Locke  by  reducing  aU  Knowledge  to 
Sensation.     He  was  a  modest  disciple,  and  laid  down  as  the 
fundamental  principle  that  '  sensations  and  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  the  materials    of   aU    our  knowledge- 
materials  which  reflection  sets  in  action  by  seeking  their 
combinations  and  relations.'     (Chap.  i.  §  5  ) 

In  1754  appeared  his  celebrated  work,  the  Traite  des  8m- 
sations.  In  it  he  quits  Locke  for  Gassendi  and  Hobbes 
« The  chief  object  of  this  work,'  he  says,  '  is  to  show  how  all 

•  Traile  des  Setiaaiions,  pp.  48-55. 
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our  knowledge  and  all  our  faculties  are   derived  from  the 
senses,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  from  sensations.'     The 
inclusion   of  '  our  faculties,'   as  weU   as  our  ideas,  in  this 
sensuous  origin  is  however  due  entirely  to  Condillac.   Hobbes 
never  thought  of  such  a  '  simplification.'     The  divergence 
from  Locke  is  obvious :  instead  of  the  two  sources  of  ideas, 
recognised  in  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  it  assumes 
one  source  only— Sensation ;  instead  of  mind,  with  certain 
elementary  faculties,  it  assumes  one  elementary  faculty— that 
of  Sensibility— out  of  which  aU  the  faculties  are  evolved  by 
the  action  of  external  objects  on  the  senses.     Nor  was  this 
a  mere  slip  of  CondiUac's  pen  :  the  principle  is  radical ;  it 
constitutes   the  peculiarity   of   his    system.     Speaking    of 
various  philosophers,  and  quoting,  with  praise,  the  maxim 
attributed   to  Aristotle,  that  'Nothing  is   in  the   inteUect 
which  was  not  previously  in  the  senses,'  he  adds,  '  Imme- 
diately  after  Aristotle   comes   Locke ;  for  the  other  philo- 
sophers who  have  written  on  this  subject  are  not  worthy  of 
mention.      The    Englishman    has   certainly  thrown   great 
light  on  the  subject,  but  he  has  left  some  obscurity.  .  .  .  AU 
the  faculties  of  the   soul   appeared  to  him  to  be   innate 
qualities,  and  he  never  suspected  they  might  be  derived  from 
sensation  itself. 

'Locke  is  the  first,'  he  says,  'who  remarked  that  the  in- 
quietude caused  by  the  privation  of  an  object  is  the  principle 
of  our  actions.  But  he  makes  the  inquietude  bom  of  desire, 
and  it  is  precisely  the  contrary.  .  .  .  It  remained  therefore  to 
show  that  this  inquietude  is  the  first  principle  given  to  us  by 
the  habits  of  touching,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  comparing, 
judging,  reflecting,  desiring,  loving,  hating,  fearing,  hoping, 
willing ;  that,  in  a  word,  it  is  from  this  arise  all  the  habits 
of  the  soul  and  body. 

'Locke  distinguishes  two  sources  of  ideas,  sense  and 
reflection.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  recognise  but  one ; 
first,  because  reflection  is  in  its  principle  nothing  but  sensa- 
tion  Itself;  secondly,  because  it  is  less  a  source  of  ideas  than 
a  canal  through  which  they  flow  from  sense. 
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^This  inexactitude,  slight  as  it  may  seem,  has  thrown 
much  obscurity  over  his  system.  He  contents  himself  with 
recognising  that  the  soul  perceives,  thinks,  doubts,  believes, 
reasons,  wills,  reflects  ;  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  these  operations,  because  we  find  them  in  ourselves,  and 
they  contribute  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge ;  but  he 
did  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  discovering  their  origin,  and 
the  principle  of  their  generation,— he  did  not  suspect  that 
they  might  only  be  acquired  habits;  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  them  as  innate,  and  he  says  only  that  they  may  be 
perfected  by  exercise.'  ^ 

This  is  far  enough  from  Locke,  who  would  have  been 
amazed  to  hear  that '  judgment,  reflection,  the  passions— in  a 
word,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind— are  nothing  but  sensation 
which  transforms  itself  differently  (qui  se  transforme  diff'erem- 

ment).' 

Those  who  are  curious  to  see  how  sensation  transforms 
itself  into  these  faculties  may  read  CondiUac's  account.     '  K 
a  multitude  of  sensations  operate  at  the  same  time  with  the 
same  degree  of  vivacity,  or  nearly  so,  man  is  then  only  an 
animal  that  feels;  experience  suffices  to  convince  us  that 
then  the  multitude  of  impressions  takes  away  all  activity 
from  the  mind.     But  let  only  one  sensation  subsist,  or  with- 
out entirely  dismissing  the  others,  let  us  only  diminish  their 
force ;  the  mind  is  at  once  occupied  more  particularly  with 
the  sensation  which  preserves  its  vivacity,  and  that  sensation 
becomes  attention,  without  its  being  necessary  for  us  to  sup- 
pose anything  else  in  the  mind.     If  a  new  sensation  acquire 
greater  vivacity  than  the  former,  it  wiU  become  in  its  turn 
attention.     But  the  greater  the  force  which  the  former  had, 
'  the  deeper  the  impression  made  on  us,  and  the  longer  it  is 
preserved.   Experience  proves  this.   Our  capacity  of  sensation 
is  therefore  divided  into  the  sensation  we  have  had,  and  the 
sensation  which  we  now  have ;  we  perceive  them,  both  at 

»  Extrait  raisonnS  du    TraitS  des  Sensations:    (Euvres  de   Condillac  (1803), 
iv.  13.   Compare:  EssaisurTOrigine  d€sConnaissancLS,^.2Q;  ^ii^Logique,^^.2b, 

49,  83. 
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once,  but  we  perceive  them  differently :  the  one  seems  as 
past,  the  other  as  present.  The  name  of  sensation  designates 
the  impression  actually  made  upon  our  senses ;  and  it  takes 
that  of  memory  when  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  sensation 
which  has  formerly  been  felt.  Memory  is  only  the  trans- 
formed sensation.  When  there  is  double  attention  there  is 
comparison  ;  for  to  be  attentive  to  two  ideas,  and  to  compare 
them,  is  the  same  thing.  But  we  cannot  compare  them 
without  perceiving  some  difference  or  some  resemblance 
between  them :  to  perceive  such  relations  is  to  judge.  The 
acts  of  comparing  and  judging  are  therefore  only  attention; 
it  is  thus  that  sensation  becomes  successively  attention, 
comparison,  judgment.' 

If  ever  the  epigram  of  Leibnitz,  nisi  ipse  intellectus,  could 
be  used  as  an  argument,  it  would  be  against  such  a  system  as 
this.  Although  Condillac's  superficial  plausibility  captivated 
Europe  for  a  time,  there  was  a  speedy  reaction,  springing 
from  men's  consciousness  that,  however  Condillac  might 
name  the  phenomena,  a  real  distinction  existed  in  fact.  He 
was  quite  consistent.  He  considered  that  judging,  comparing, 
numbering,  imagining,  wondering,  having  abstract  ideas, 
having  ideas  of  time  and  number,  knowing  general  and 
particular  truths,  are  only  different  ways  of  attending ;  all 
our  passions  are  different  ways  of  desiring  ;  and  as  attention 
and  desire  are  words  of  feeling,  it  is  clear  that  sensation 
*  enveloppe  toutes  les  facultes  de  Tame.' 

Now  the  first  objection  which  must  be  raised  against  this 
system,  though  it  is  one  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  raised,  is  that  it  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  very 
Mind  which  it  proceeds  to  deny.  Condillac  is  called  a 
materialist,  because  careless  readers  or  uncandid  antagonists 
have  overlooked  his  plain  and  repeated  statements  of  his 
belief  that  there  is  a  soul  in  the  body,  and  that  the  sensa- 
tions  are  only  the  occasional  causes  of  mental  operations.* 

*  Me  dis  la  cause  occasionnelle,  parceque  les  sensations  sont  les  modifications 
propres  de  I'&me,  et  que  les  organes  n'en  peuvent  etre  que  roccasion.'  Traiie  den 
Sensations,  p.  51. 


Hence  he  recognises  the  power  of  the  mind  to  acquire  ideas 
even  independently  of  sense  ;  which  will  be  the  case  in  a 
future  life.  Nor  is  this  hypothesis  of  Vdme,  as  an  existing 
entity,  a  mere  make-believe  phrase.  The  activity  of  the  soul, 
in  sensation  itself,  is  always  presupposed  by  him.  Thus,  in 
his  famous  statue,  each  sensation  calls  forth  judgment,  com- 
parison, desire ;  and  yet  Condillac  pretends  that  these  faculties 
thus  called  forth  are  only  the  sensation  itself  transformed ; 
but,  however  he  may  name  the  process,  the  process  itself  in 
no  respect  differs  from  that  described  by  Locke,  who  also 
taucrht  that  the   mind  exercised  its  faculties  on  materials 

furnished  by  sense. 

Thus,  while  he  pretends  to  evolve  all  knowledge  and  all 
the  faculties  out  of  sensation  and  the  transformations  of  sen- 
sation (which  is  to  be  his  advance  on  Locke),  we  cannot  but 
observe  that  in  his  evolution  the  presence  is  tacitly  admitted 
of  those  very  faculties  which  are  said  to  be  evolved.     In  fact, 
he  confounds  the  faculties  with  the  operations  of  the  faculties. 
Nor  was  there  any  alternative  for  him.     In  the  absence  of 
the  faculties  which   elaborate   sensations   into   perceptions, 
judgments,  reasonings,  the  senses  would  never  have  raised 
his  statue  above  the  condition  of  idiocy,     A  man  reduced  to 
mere  sensations  would  be  like  the  pigeon  whose  cerebrum  is 
removed,  sensitive  indeed,  but  incapable  of  memory,  judg- 
ment,  thought.      Condillac  was    therefore   forced    to  pre- 
suppose the  existence  of  the  mental  faculties— the  transform- 
ing  power.     To   say  that   sensations   themselves   were   the 
faculties,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  exercise  is  the  faculty 
of  running.     The  child  cannot  run  until  he  has  learnt  to  use 
his  limbs,  but  the  exercise,  in  which  this  is  learned,  does  not 
give  him  the  limbs.     Condillac  was  perfectly  right  in  saying 
that  we  are  not  born  with  our  mental  faculties  ready  deve- 
loped, any  more  than  we  are  born  capable  of  running  at 
once  ;'  and  when  he  divined  this  truth  he  was  on  the  threshold 
of  an  important  investigation,  namely.  How  are  the  faculties 
developed  ?  but  he  was  unable  to  pursue  the  investigation, 
not   having   a  right    Method.      Instead    of  biological,   he 
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pursued  verbal  analysis.  A  verbal  analysis  of  the  phenomena 
was  approximately  made,  and  this  was  accepted  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  analysis  of  organ  and  function. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  if  the  mind  is  a  tabula  rasa 
as  to  knowledge,  and  is  not  even  pre-existent  &s  faculty 
(according  to  the  metaphysicians)  or  as  organism  (according 
to  the  biologists),  if,  in  a  word,  sensations  and  combinations 
of  sensations  create  both  knowledge  and  the  knowing  faculties, 
how  can  we  explain  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  ?    How  is  it  that 
brutes  with  senses  resembling  our  own  have  minds  so  mark- 
edly distinguished  from  our  own  ?     The  sensations  of  the 
idiot  are  as  vivid  and  varied  as  those  of  a  rational  man ;  the 
differences  arise  in  the  cerebrations  of  the  two.    CondiUac  felt 
the  force  of  the  objection  respecting  brutes,  and  attempted 
to  elude  it,  first  by  asserting  that  brutes  had  less  perfect 
sensations  of  touch,  '  et  par  consequent  il  ne  sauroit  etre  pour 
elles  la  cause  occasionneUe  de  toutes  les  operations  qui  se 
remarquent  en  nous  ; '  and  secondly,  by  assuming  that  the 
'  soul  of  brutes  was  of  an  essentially  different  order  from  that 
of  man.'*     To  the  first  we  reply,  that  idiots  and  apes  have 
the  perfect  sense  of  touch,  without  the  perfection  of  mind 
assumed  as  foUowing  from  it;  to  the  second,  that  it  is  a  mere 
evasion  of  the  difficulty. 

Finally,  if  Sensation  is  the  origin  and  end  of  all  mental 
faculty,  how  is  it  that  men  of  vivid  sensuous  activity  are  not 
also  the  men  of  powerful  intellect,  which  they  notoriously 
are  not;  how  can  such  a  case  as  that  of  Laura  Bridgman 
be  explained  ?-a  girl  bom  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  yet  ma- 
nifesting unusual    and  varied    intellectual    activity.      The 
biologist  sees  no  difficulty  here;  nor  does  the  ordinary  psy- 
chologist.  The  one  sees  a  cerebral  organism  with  its  inherited 
aptitudes,  ready  for  its  work  ;  the  other  sees  a  Mind,  with  its 
constituent  faculties.      But  the  sensationalist  has  no  such 
refuge      Unless,  indeed,  he  belongs  to  that  biological  school 
which  traces  the  development  of  Sensibility  throughout  the 
animal  series,  and  notes  the  derivation  of  the  faculties  from 
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organic  developments,  so  that  what  was  simple  sensation  at 
first,  gradually  becomes  identified  with  the  form  of  Sensibility 
peculiar  to  cerebration.  It  was  no  such  idea  as  this,  how- 
ever, which  guided  Condillac.  He  saw  that  sensation  was 
the  origin  of  all  mental  phenomena ;  and  not  seeing  how  the 
faculties  could  be  identical  with  sensation,  he  really  pre- 
supposed their  existence  while  proclaiming  them  to  be  only 
transformations. 

I  said  that  verbal  analysis  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  a 
biological  analysis.  This  points  to  a  peculiarity  in  Con- 
dillac's  system.  It  was  his  merit  to  have  seen,  and  clearly 
exhibited,  the  immense  influence  exercised  by  language 
over  thought.  It  was  his  mistake  to  have  exaggerated 
that  influence,  and  to  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  a  per- 
fect science  is  only  a  perfect  language."^  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  a  science  is  perfect  its  language  will  be 
perfect  also ;  but  Condillac  reverses  this,  and  says  that  we 
see  science  forming  itself  as  its  language  is  formed ;  and  in 
simplifying  language  we  render  the  science  more  facile. 
Here  he  forgets  his  own  remark, '  Parceque  nous  donnons  des 
noms  a  des  choses  dont  nous  avons  une  idee,  on  suppose  que 
nous  avons  une  idee  de  toutes  celles  auxquelles  nous  don- 
nons des  noms.'  f 

Words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  language  is  a  means 
by  which  reasoning  is  carried  on,  not  the  reasoning  itself. 
Condillac  affirms  that  without  names  we  should  have  no 
abstract  ideas  ;  but  the  reverse  is  true  :  without  the  power  of 
abstraction  we  should  never  need  the  names  which  are  only 
signs  of  the  abstracts.  '  Si  nous  ne  raisonnons,'  he  says, 
'  qu'avec  le  secours  de  ces  denominations,  c'est  une  nouvelle 
preuve  que  nous  ne  raisonnons  bien  ou  mal  que  parceque 
notre  langue  est  bien  ou  mal  faite.'  So  completely  did  he 
invert  the  real  process  that  he  declared  the  art  of  reasoning 
was  reduced  to  a  well-constructed  language,  '  because  the 

*  '  Une  science  bien  trait^e  n'est  qu'une  langue  bien  faite.'     iMngue  des  Calculs, 
p.  7.     Comp.  pp.  142,  163. 
t  Lojrque,  p.  50. 
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order  in  our  ideas  is  itself  only  the  subordination  existing  in 
the  names  given  to  genera  and  species.' 

Starting  on  the  false  supposition  that  a  verbal  analysis 
could  lead  to  anything  more  than  verbal  analysis,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  metaphysics  was  capable  of  the  same  precision 
as  geometry,  if  only  the  expressions  were  as  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  ^  and  his  analysis  of  the  mind  is  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  a  man  may  seem  to 
say  a  good  deal  merely  by  naming  things  in  a  new  way.  Let 
any  one  examine  Condillac's  genesis  of  the  faculties,  and  he 
will  find  that  it  is  solely  a  process  of  naming. 

I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  show  that  under  the 
one  name  of  Sensation  he  includes  two  really  different  things, 
that  is  to  say,  two  phenomena  having  different  bases,  and 
although  allied  by  a  community  which  unites  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  Sensibility,  nevertheless  these  two  are  as  rigidly 
to  be  demarcated,  in  virtue  of  their  specific  differences,  as 
any  other  two  phenomena.     Sensation  and  Ideation  are  two 
distinct   functions.      They   have   two   distinct    organs.     To 
speak  of  Cerebration  or  Ideation  as  the  same  phenomenon 
exhibited  by  the  organs  of  Sense— to  call  an  idea  a  '  trans- 
formed  sensation '— is   equivalent    to    calling    a   muscular 
motion  a  transformed  sensation.     In  the  one  case,  as  in  the 
other,  a  sensation  is  the  starting-point ;  in  the  one  case,  as 
in  the  other,  the  starting-point  is  not  the  sequence.     A  sen- 
sation stimulates  a  muscle  into  action ;  a  sensation  stimulates 
the  Cerebrum   into   action.     The   Neurility  of  an   ingoing 
nerve  is  transformed  into  Sensibility  in  the  Centre,  and  again 
retransformed  into  Neurility  in  the  outgoing  nerve,  which 
again  is  transformed  into  Contractility  in  the  muscle.     This 
is  the  sequence,  as  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  prove ;  and 
the  sequence  is  the  same  whether  the  final  phenomenon  be  a 
thought  or  an  action  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the 
one  case  the  Sensibility  of  a  Centre  is  reflected  on  the  Cere- 
brum, in  the  other  it  is  reflected  on  a  muscle.f 

*  Essai  sur  l  Origine  des  Connaissances,  p.  2. 
t  Physiology  of  Common  Life,  ii. 
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By  Sensation  therefore  must  be  understood  that  form  of 
Sensibility  which  belongs  to  the  organs  of  Sense— including, 
of  course,  those  important,  but  generally  neglected,  sensi- 
bilities which  arise  from  the  viscera  and  from  muscular 
actions.  The  Centres  of  these  are  the  various  sensory 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
with  the  ganglia  imbedded  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Is  Ideation  the  same  thing  ?  It  also  is  a  form  of  Sensi- 
bility ^— the  peculiar  property  of  ganglionic  tissue— but  it  is 
a  special  form,  the  action  of  a  special  organ.  It  cannot  be 
separated  from  sensation,  any  more  than  movement  can  be 
separated  from  sensation;  but  that  it  is  the  action  of  a 
special  organ,  and  subject  to  special  laws,  suffices  to  demarcate 
it  from  the  activity  of  the  senses. 

The  error  of  Condillac  and  his  followers,  though  mainly 
due  to  their  disregard  of  biological  method,  was  encouraged 
by  the  common  notion  that  ideas  are  only  faint  impressions, 
copies  of  sensations.     They  are  not  impressions  at  all.    Con- 
dillac says  that  an  idea  is  a  remembered  sensation,  and  this 
remembrance  is  only  a  lesser  degree  of  vivacity  in  the  sen- 
sation.    The   idea   is   something  else;   so   far  from   being 
the  sensation  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  is  not  the  sensation  at  all ; 
it  is  altogether  different  from  the  sensation.    Although  every 
man  who  has  experienced  tooth-ache  can  have  a  very  distinct 
idea  of  it    (in  other  words,  he   can   think  of,  and   talk  of 
tooth-ache),  we  defy  him  to  detect  in  his  idea  any  repetition 
of  the  feeling.      Nor   is   this   wonderful ;    sensation   is   the 
product  of  a  distinct  part  of  the  nervous  system,  the  Senses  ; 
ideas  are  the  product  of  another  distinct  part  of  the  nervous 
system,   the    Cerebrum :    sensation    is  feeling,   thought    is 
thinking. 

The  ambiguities  of  language  have  in  this  case  been  as- 
sisted by  the  nature  of  our  sensations.     Thus  aU  our  visual 

*  '  Les  id^es  sont,  comme  les  sensations,  des  manieres  d'etre  de  Tame.'  Con- 
dillac: I^gique,  p.  83.  True  enough ;  but  not  the  same  manieres  d^etre.  Motion 
and  secretion  are  modes  of  vital  activity,  but  no  one  supposes  them  to  be  th^ 
same. 
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ideas,  inasmuch  as  they  assume  shape,  do  seem  like  faint 
sensations  ;  the  reason  is  that  although  it  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  look  at  the  sun  and  to  think  of  it,  yet,  in  thinking, 
our  idea  corresponds  in  some  measure  with  our  sensation : 
the  idea  is  of  a  round,  yellow,  luminous  body,  and  is  not 
improperly  called  an  image  of  the  sun.  If  it  is  an  image  of 
the  sun,  we  easily  conclude  that  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  our 
sensation.  But,  in  the  case  of  other  senses,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  error.  When  we  say  that  we  can 
recall  the  sensation  of  hunger,  we  verbally  confound  our  power 
of  thinking  a  thing  with  our  power  of  feeling  it.  There  is 
in  truth  a  generic  distinction  between  Thought  and  Sensa- 
tion, which  it  is  fatal  to  overlook ;  nor  could  it  have  been 
overlooked  but  for  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  that 
much-abused  word  '  idea,'  instead  of  thought. 

I  do  not  believe  that  under  normal  conditions   we    can 
recover  a  sensation,  but  only  the  ideal  sequence  of  the  sen- 
sation.   Prof.  Bain,  who  of  all  psychologists,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  has  approached  nearest  to  the  truth  here,  remarks,  that 
the  *  exact  tone  of  feeling,  the  precise  inward  sensation  due 
to  a  state  of  hunger,  is  almost  irrecoverable  and  unimaginable 
in  a  state  of  comfortable  repletion.'   I  believe  it  to  be  utterly 
irrecoverable.     *  But,'  he  adds,  '  the  uneasy  movements,  the 
fretful  tones,  the  language  of  complaint,  are  all  easy  to  recall ; 
they  belong  to  the  more  intellectual  part  of  the  system  ;  and 
by  these  we  can  recover  some  portion  of  the  total  fact,  which 
is  also  just  about   as  much  as  we  can  communicate   to  a 
second  person.     The  digestive  state  for  the  time  being  rules 
the  tone  of  sensation  so  effectually,  that  we  cannot  by  any 
effort  restore    the   currents    due    to    an   entirely  opposite 
state ;    we   can   only    recover    the   more   revivable   accom- 
paniments.'^    The  reason  of  this  I  take  to  be  simply  the 
impossibility  of  displacing  a  sensation  (e.  g.  that  of  repletion) 
by  an  idea.     The  sensation  of  hunger  was  due  to  a  peculiar 


*  Baxn:   The  Senses  and  the  Intellect^  1st  ed.  p.  337.     (The  passage  is  omitted 
in  the  second  edition.) 


stimulus  of  the  nervous  system;  so  long  as  that  stimulus 
was   present,   the    sensation  was    present ;    when   another 
stimulus  replaced  it,  another  sensation  succeeded,  but  in  the 
presence  of  that  stimulus  no  other  sensation  was  recoverable. 
The  *  revivable  accompaniments '  were  not  sensations,  but 
the  sequences  of  sensations,  ideal  elements.    When  Prof.  Bain 
contrasts  the  sense  of  sight  with  the  sense  of  hunger,  and 
says  '  that  we  can  recover  a  picture  or  vision  of  fancy  almost 
as  exactly  as  we  saw  it,  though  not  so  strongly,'  and  thinks 
that  this  gives  to  the  sense  of  sight  its  '  intellectual  character,' 
he  appears  to  me  to  overlook  the  generic  distinction  between 
Sensation  and  Thought,  a  distinction  which  Condillac  and 
his  school  systematically  set  aside.     '  We  can  repossess  our- 
selves,' he  adds,  '  of  the  exact  scene  as  it  lay  to  the  eye ;  in 
fact  the  sensation  itself  is  the  most  retainable  part  of  the  whole,' 
I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  Prof.  Bain  will  reconsider  this 
statement,  he  will  admit  that  the  sensation  itself  is  precisely 
the  part  which  is  not  retainable,  not  recoverable ;  for  although 
the  image  of  the  landscape  beheld  in  memory  is  like  the 
actual  scene  which  we  gazed  upon — or,  in  more  accurate 
language,  although  we  are  similarly  affected  by  the  remem- 
brance as  by  the  original  stimulus — this  is  because  landscape 
in  perception  is  constituted  by  a  variety  of  intellectual  infer- 
ences— all  its  relations  of  space,  form,  solidity,  &c.,  being 
purely  ideal  elements,  and  these  only  are  the  elements  pre- 
sent in   the   remembrance,  the   actual  sensations  not  being 
present  at  all.     What  therefore  is  recoverable,  is  the  purely 
ideal  part  of  the  whole  ;  what  is  irrecoverable,  the  sensational. 
Precisely  as  in  the  case  of  hunger  :  we  can  recall  some  effects 
of  hunger,  even  when  quietly  digesting  dinner,  but  we  can- 
not recall  the  sensation  of  hunger  when  we  are  not  hungry. 

The  point  in  dispute  is  so  important,  and  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Sensational 
School,  forming  indeed  the  battle-ground  of  all  psychological 
doctrine,  that  we  must  consider  it  with  more  than  a 
passing  attention.  The  confusion  of  Sensation  with  Idea- 
tion,  is   Condillac's   systematic   error;   but   it  is  an    error 
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from   which  few,   if  any  writers,  even   of  the  spiritualist 
schools,  have  been  free.     Explicitly,  or  implicitly,  these  two 
phenomena  have  been  regarded  as  two  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.    The  rigorous  demarcation  of  Sensation  as  one  process, 
from  Cerebration  as  another  process— each  dependent  on  its 
separate  nervous  centre— will  be  found  in  no  psychological 
treatise.     Nevertheless  Comparative  Anatomy  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  the  independence  of  the  organs  of    Sense 
and    the   Brain ;    although   no    one   has   yet   succeeded   in 
detecting  the  true  relations  which  connect  these   indepen- 
dent centres,  and  make  them  act  together.     We  know  that 
the  Brain  is  as  much  an  additimi  to  the  organs  of  Sense  as 
these   organs  are  additions  to  the  nervx)us  system  of  the 
simpler  animals.     Low  down   in   the   animal  scale  we  can 
detect  no  trace  at  all  of  a  nervous  system ;  ascending  a  few 
steps,  we  detect  a  simple  ganglion  with  its  prolongations ; 
ascending  higher,  we  detect  a  more  complex  arrangement  of 
ganglia,  and  rudimentary  organs  of  Sense ;  ascending  still 
higher  and  higher,  we  detect  more  complex  organs  of  Sense, 
and  a  rudimentary  Brain ;  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  man,  with 
his  complex  organs  and  his  complex  Brain.     But  so  inde- 
pendent is  the  Brain,  that  even  in  the  human  species  cases 
occur  of  '  anencephalous  monsters,'  that  is  to  say,  children 
born    without    any   Brain   whatever;    and    these    children 
breathe,  suck,  cry,  and  struggle,  like  other  children. 

Granting  this,  wo  grant  that  the  functions.  Sensation  and 
Ideation,  are  as  independent  as  the  organs  of  which  they  are 
the  functions;  and  althouc^h  Ideation  is  organically  con- 
nected with  Sensation,  yet  i*:  is  not  more  so  than  Muscular 
Motion  is  connected  with  Sensation. 

It  is  customary  to  speaK  of  the  organs  of  Sense  as 
if  they  were  simple  organs ;  we  must  not  innovate  in  this 
matter,  although  we  find  it  needful  to  remind  the  reader 
that  each  special  sense  is  really  the  function  of  a  complex 
apparatus  of  organs.  The  apparatus  of  Sight,  for  example, 
may  be  separated  into  at  least  three  parts  :— 1st,  for  the 
reception  of  impressions  of  Hght ;  2nd,  for  the  transmission 


of  those  impressions  (i.  e.  the  nerve  with  its  NeuriHty) ;  3rd, 
for  the  sensation  (i.e.  the  ganglion  with  its  Sensibility). 
Of  these  the  last  only  need  here  be  specially  considered,  and 
may  be  called  the  Sensational  Centre.  In  this  centre  the 
external  stimulus  becomes  a  sensation  ;  from  this  centre  the 
sensation  is  generally  (not  always)  propagated  to  the  Cere- 
brum, which  in  turn  may  propagate  the  influence  to  the 
muscles  or  glands. 

Every  sense,  whether  it  be  one  of  the  five  special  senses, 
or  of  the  so-called  '  organic  senses '  (such  as  those  of  the 
alimentary  canal   and   of  muscular   activity),   has  its  own 
special   centre,   or  sensorium:    but   there   seems   to   be   no 
ground  for  assuming,  with  Unzer  and  Prochaska,  the  exist- 
ence of  any  one  general  sensorium,  to  which  these  all  con- 
verge ;  and  I  shaU  speak  therefore  of  the  Sensational  Centres 
as  the  seats  of  sensations  derived  from  the  stimuli  which 
act   on   the   organs   of  sense.      Considered   as    Sensational 
Centres,  they  are  perfectly  independent  of  the  Brain ;  they 
may  and  do  act  without  implicating  the  Brain,  for  they  wiU 
act  when  the  Brain  is  absent ;  a  bird  deprived  of  its  cere- 
brum manifests  unequivocal  symptoms  of  being  sensitive  to 
Hght,  sound,  etc.     But  in  the  normal  state  of  the  organism 
these  centres  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Brain ;  and 
the  stimuli  which  affect  them  directly,  indirectly  affect  the 
Brain.     Light,  impinging  on  the  retina,  determines  a  change 
in  the   optic   Sensational   Centre;   this   change   is   usuaUy 
propagated  to  the  Cerebrum ;  and  as  the  first  change  was  a 
sensation,  so  is  the  second  an  idea ;  this  idea  may  excite 
other  ideas,  or  it  may  be  so  faint  in  its  influence  as  to  be 
almost  immediately  absorbed,  and  then  we  are  said  to  be 
'scarcely   conscious'   of   the   sensation— meaning   that   we 
thought  very  little  about  it :    an  example  of  which  is  the 
little  attention  we  pay  to  the  clock  striking  when  we  are 
engaged  in  study,  if  the  fact  is  indifferent  to  us  ;  we  hear  it, 
but  do  not  think  of  it  the  next  moment ;  if  on  the  other  hand 
the  striking  of  the  clock  is  not  indifferent  to  us,  the  various 
thoughts  which  it  awakens  make  us  eminently  '  conscious  of 
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the  sensation.'  In  the  heat  of  battle,  a  sword  passes  through 
a  man's  arm,  and  nevertheless  the  wound  is  followed  by  no 
pain  or  '  consciousness  ; '  the  stimulus  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  propagated  from  a  Sensa- 
tional Centre,  and  thence  radiating  to  the  Cerebrum,  would 
have  roused  up  manifold  ideas,  namely,  of  consequences, 
what  was  necessary  to  be  done,  &c.,  is  prevented  from  so 
radiating,  and  is  not  carried  beyond  the  Sensational  Centre. 

Not  only  can  we  have  sensations  without  being  conscious 
of  them — i.  e.  without  thinking  about  them ;  we  can  also 
think  with  perfect  freedom  when  all  the  Sensational  Centres 
(except  those  of  organic  life)  are  unaflPected  by  any  external 
stimulus,  i.  e.  when  we  have  no  special  sensations.  We  do  so 
when  awake  in  bed  during  the  stillness  of  night :  the  senses 
are  in  repose,  the  Brain  is  active. 

Thus  is  the  independence  of  Ideation  and  Sensation  proved 
psychologically  and  anatomically ;  and  with  this  proof  we 
destroy  the  basis  of  Condillac's  doctrine.  But  even  on  other 
grounds  we  may  reject  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  knowledge. 
It  rests  on  two  positions  ;— the  first  is  the  identification  of  all 
knowledge  with  sensation ;  the  second  is  the  dogma  of  our 
faculties  not  being  innate.  The  first  is  the  doctrine  of 
Gassendi  and  Hobbes.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Diderot,  one  of 
Condillac's  most  celebrated  pupils  : — '  Every  idea  must  ne- 
cessarily, when  brought  to  its  state  of  ultimate  decompo- 
sition, resolve  itself  into  a  sensible  representation  or  picture ; 
and  since  everything  in  our  understanding  has  been  intro- 
duced there  by  the  channel  of  sensation,  whatever  proceeds 
out  of  the  understanding  is  either  chimerical  or  must  be  able, 
in  returning  by  the  same  road,  to  re-establish  itself  according 
to  its  sensible  archetype.  Hence  an  important  rule  in 
philosophy,  That  every  expression  which  cannot  find  an 
external  and  sensible  object  to  which  it  can  thus  establish 
its  affinity,  is  destitute  of  signification.'  ^ 

This  is  true  enough,  and  has  afready  been  insisted  on 
(p.  314) ;  but  although  ideas  have  their  origin  in  sensations 

*  Quoted  by  Duomj)  Stewabt,  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  166. 
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they  are  not  themselves  sensations ;  they  are  formed  from 
sensations,  but  are  not  sensible  pictures.  The  least  ex- 
perience is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we  have  many 
ideas  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  sensible  picture  what- 
ever ;  or,  to  prevent  any  of  the  ambiguity  which  belongs  to 
the  word  '  idea,'  let  us  rather  say  we  have  many  thoughts 
which  cannot  be  reduced  to  pure  sensations.  If  the  elements 
are  given  by  Sense,  they  are  combined  in  new  ways  by 
Thought.  We  can  think  of  virtue  or  goodness,  of  patriotism 
or  scoundrelism,  without  being  able  to  form  mental  pictures 
of  these  ideas,  although  each  element  in  these  composite 
wholes  is  reducible  to  a  sensation. 

Now  for  the  second  point:  Condillac,  as  already  hinted, 
was  the  first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  important  truth  that 
our  faculties  are  not  innate — are  not  even  connate  ;  but  he 
bungled  in  attempting  to  trace  the  genesis  of  these  faculties. 
That  men  are  not  born  with  the  powers  of  reasoning,  re- 
membering, imagining,  is  a  proposition  which  will  meet  with 
very  little  credit  at  first.  A  little  experience  and  reflection, 
however,  show  us  that  as  the  baby  certainly  cannot  reason, 
remember,  or  imagine,  these  being  faculties  subsequently 
and  slowly  developed,  we  must  conclude  that  the  mental 
faculties  are  only  'potentially  in  the  new-bom  child  (which  is 
saying  that  they  are  not  there  at  all.  See  Prolegomena  IV. 
§  52).  The  baby  can  no  more  reason  than  he  can  talk.  He 
learns  to  do  both ;  and,  before  he  can  learn  them,  the  powers 
of  his  cerebrum  no  less  than  the  muscles  of  his  vocal  organs 
must  grow,  be  developed,  and  strengthened  by  exercise. 
Man  is  no  more  born  with  reason  than  an  acorn  is  bom  an 
oak.  The  infant  and  the  acorn,  though  they  contain  that 
within  them  which,  under  fitting  circumstances,  will  be 
developed  into  reason  in  the  one,  and  foliage  in  the  other, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  as  yet  either  reason  or  foliage. 

This  important  distinction  is  obtruded  upon  our  experi- 
ence in  our  daily  observation  of  children.  Condillac  has  the 
merit  of  having  seen  it  first ;  but  he  saw  it  very  imperfectly, 
and  failed  altogether  to  make  any  good  use  of  it.     As  an 
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example  :  He  who  told  us  that  our  faculties  were  not  innate, 
but  were  '  acquired  habits,'  tells  us,  when  he  comes  to  the 
genesis  of  those  faculties,  that  they  spring  into  existence  at 
once — are  born  full-grown — the  acorn  suddenly  leaps  into 
an  oak.  Thus  his  famous  statue  has  Memory,  Judgment, 
Desire,  &c.,  as  soon  as  it  has  Sensations.  This  is  enough  to 
show  that  if  Cond  iliac  discovered  an  important  fact,  he  only 
stumbled  over  it,  and  knew  not  its  significance.*  Let  us 
hope  that,  if  England  is  to  produce  any  new  system  of 
Psychology,  this  most  important  point  will  not  be  over- 
looked :  the  growth  and  development  of  our  faculties  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Psychology,  as  the  growth  and  development 
of  our  organs  is  a  part  of  Biology. f 

But  although  Condillac  must  be  pronounced  wrong  in  his 
identification  of  Thought  with  Sensation,  the  attempt  itself 
was  a  legitimate  hypothesis,  and  had  the  effect  of  all  hypo- 
theses, in  giving  a  precise  direction  to  research.  It  was  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  mechanism  of  the  mind :  it  could 
not  succeed  because  it  was  an  attempt  to  discover  a  mechan- 
ism by  a  verbal  analysis  of  the  phenomena.  We  shall  see 
presently,  in  Hartley  and  Darwin,  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
objective  study  of  the  mechanism ;  but  before  doing  so,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  exceptional  merits  of  Condillac, 
which  secured  for  him  an  European  renown. 

Above  all  praise  is  the  transparent  clearness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  painstaking  effort  to  condense  metaphysical 
mists  into  tangible  water.  It  was  an  unfortunate  day  for 
French  Philosophy  when — in  blind  reaction  against  doctrines 
which  were  misconceived,  and  therefore  shuddered  at — men 
relinquished  the  clear  language  of  the  18th  century  for 
the  vaporous  eloquence,  and  the  mystical  jargon,  which  dreads 
clearness  as  a  ghost   dreads   daylight.     The   descent  from 

*  The  only  person  who,  to  our  knowledge,  has  made  any  use  of  this  fact  is 
J)r.  Beneke,  who  has  made  it  the  basis  of  his  whole  philosophy.  See  his  Neue 
Psychologic,  also  the  Lehrbuch  der  Psychologie  (Berlin,  1845). 

t  Since  this  was  written  (1846)  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  expounded  tho 
flevelppment  of  the  faculties  in  his  very  remarkable  Principles  of  Psychology  (1855). 
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Condillac  to  Maine  di  Biran  and  Victor  Cousin  is  immense ; 
and  a  deterioration  of  French  Philosophy  has  accompanied 
this  fall. 

Many  excellent  remarks  and  acute  analyses  will  be  found 
in  his  very  readable  volumes.  I  would  direct  attention  to 
his  explanation  of  what  Leibnitz  and  Hamilton  have  em- 
phasized respecting  the  unconscious  modifications  of  the 
mind ;  ^  and  to  the  ingenious  account  of  Memory  as  the 
tendency  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  to  vibrate  in  the  way  they 
have  formerly  vibrated  :  '  on  a  des  idees  dans  la  memoire 
comme  on  a  dans  les  doigts  des  pieces  de  clavecin :  c'est 
a  dire  que  le  cerveau  a,  comme  tons  les  autres  sens,  la  facilite 
de  se  mouvoir  suivant  les  determinations  dont  il  s'est  fait 
une  habitude.'  t 

Although  Condillac  assuredly  was  not  a  Materialist  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  term,  yet,  according  to  the  lax  interpre- 
tations of  antagonists,  his  system  being  one  which  '  led  to  ' 
Materialism  by  its  identification  of  Thought  and  Feeling,  and 
both  with  movements  of  the  nerve  fibres,  the  world  has  dis- 
credited his  belief  in  the  spirituality  of  the  soul.  Indeed, 
just  as  Descartes  practically  set  aside  all  reference  to  the 
Creator,  by  expounding  a  system  of  the  universe  in  which 
only  matter  and  motion  were  factors  ;  so  did  Condillac  prac- 
tically set  aside  all  reference  to  a  spiritual  entity,  by  ex- 
pounding a  system  of  Psychology  in  which  only  sensation 
and  its  transformation  were  factors.  The  elimination  in 
each  case  was  certain  to  be  made  by  successors. J  And 
although,  what  is  called  Materialism  I  hold  to  be  as  entirely 
beside  the  true  science  of  positive  Psychology,  as  the  doctrine 
of '  vortices  '  is  beside  the  positive  science  of  Cosmology,  yet, 
in  both  cases,  I  regard  the  fundamental  hypothesis  in  the 
light  of  an  immense  advance.  Condillac  destroyed,  at  any 
rate  for  a  time,  the  metaphysical  superstitions  respecting 
mental  operations.     He   set   aside  the  unknowable   entity, 

*  Essai  sur  POrigine  des  Connaissances,  pp.  43  sg^. 

t  Logiqtie,  ch.  ix.  pp.  82  sq. 

^  See  the  chapter  on  Destutt  de  Tracy,  further  on. 
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and  attached  himself  to  the  knowable  phenomena.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  supposed  moral  and  political  consequences 
deducible  from  his  mode  of  looking  at  phenomena,  Psycho- 
logy would  now  have  been  in  a  far  more  matured  condition ; 
but  terror  at  the  consequences  produced  a  reaction  against 
his  point  of  view,  and  thus  prevented  a  rectification  of  his 
errors,  and  a  development  of  his  method. 

Two  great  schools  of  Psychology  have  divided  the  atten- 
tion of  Europe :  that  of  Descartes,  starting  from  pure 
Thought,  and  employing  the  Deductive  Method;  and  that 
of  Locke,  starting  from  Sensation,  and  employing  the  In- 
ductive Method.  The  main  defect  of  the  first  has  been  the 
predominance  of  the  Subjective  Method,  which  has  led  to 
the  disregard  of  the  conditions  of  Thought,  and  all  its  mani- 
fold relations  to  the  external  medium.  The  main  defect  of 
the  second  has  also  been  a  too  great  reliance  on  this  Method, 
and  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  objective  relations. 
Occupied  with  the  spirituality  of  the  mind,  the  Cartesians 
have  attempted  to  deduce  conclusions  from  their  conceptions 
of  a  spiritual  substance.  The  rival  school,  taking  an  opposite 
point  of  departure,  has  been  too  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  senses,  and  has  confounded  Sensation  with  Thought. 
The  Scotch  School  of  Psychologists  attempted  a  compromise ; 
but  having  failed  to  see  that  Psychology  was  a  branch  of 
Biology,  continued  to  employ  the  old  Subjective  Method — 
with  what  results  we  shall  see. 

The  doctrine  of  transformed  sensations  was  a  step  in 
advance,  if  only  because  it  fixed  the  attention  of  psycholo- 
gists upon  the  verifiable  processes,  and  withdrew  them 
from  interminable  and  profitless  discussions  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  soul — its  qualities  as  a  spiritual  substance, 
its  modes  of  action  as  a  spirit.  But  the  doctrine  was  in  no 
other  sense  an  advance.  It  explained  nothing;  it  only 
named  anew  processes  already  known.  The  traveller  whom 
we  have  seen  attempting  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
clock  {Prolegomena  §  19),  after  having  rejected  the  hypothesis 
of  the  clock  being  an  animal,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 


the  pendulum  is  the  primary  cause.  Now,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Condillac,  he  would,  ingeniously  enough, 
argue  that  the  ticking,  the  striking,  and  the  movements 
of  the  hands,  were  all  '  transformed  pendulum -motions ; ' 
which  indeed  they  are ;  but  what  is  learned  by  learning  this, 
unless  at  the  same  time  the  mechanism  of  transformation  be 
displayed?  Would  our  traveller  have  known  more  of  the 
clock,  by  knowing  that  its  phenomena  were  transformed 
pendulum-motions?  Would  he  have  been  able  to  regulate 
the  clock's  action,  or,  when  some  accident  had  disturbed  its 
mechanism,  would  he  have  been  able  to  repair  it  ?  Brought 
thus  to  apply  his  knowledge,  he  would  have  discovered  its 
infertility;  the  necessity  for  a  real  analysis  would  have 
taught  him  the  vanity  of  his  verbal  analysis. 

This,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  significance  of  CondiUac  : 
he  helped  to  withdraw  men  from  the  contemplation  of  a 
metaphysical  entity,  but  he  could  not  guide  them  in  objective 
research.     Let  us  see  how  it  fared  with  his  successors. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HARTLEY, 

§  I.  Life  of  Hartley. 

DAVID  HARTLEY,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman, 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  August,  1705.  He  went  to 
Cambridge  at  fifteen,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  College. 
Originally  destined  for  the  Church,  he  had  scruples  about 
signing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  gave  up  the  Church  for 
Medicine,  which  he  subsequently  practised  with  great  success. 
When  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  conceived  the 
design  and  commenced  the  execution  of  his  celebrated 
Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations, 
led  thereto,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  Preface,  by  hearing  that  *  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Gay  had  asserted  the  possibility  of  deducing  all 
our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  association.'  Mr. 
Gay  published  his  views  in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  Law's 
translation  of  King  On  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  but,  although 
Hartley  acknowledges  having  derived  the  suggestion  from  Gay, 
it  is  clear  to  all  readers  of  his  work  that  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  made  his  own,  the  principle  of  Association  as 
the  primary  law  of  intellectual  combination.  Hartley  did 
not  publish  his  Observations  till  1 748,  eighteen  years  after  the 
scheme  was  first  laid.  The  year  before,  according  to  Dr. 
Parr,  he  published  a  small  treatise  as  a  precursor  to  this  work. 
'  You  wiU  be  astonished  to  hear,'  Dr.  Parr  writes  to  Dugald 
Stewart,*  'that  in  this  book,  instead  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Necessity,  Hartley  openly  declares  for  the  indifference  of  the 
will,  as  maintained  by  Archbishop  King.'     And  the  reader 

*  Stewart's  IHssertation,  part  ii.  p.  355  of  Hamilton's  edition. 


will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Hartley  does  no  such  thing  ! 
Dugald  Stewart,  who  had  not  seen  the  work  referred  to, 
remarks  that  '  it  is  curious  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Hartley's  opinions  on  so  very  essential  a  point  should  have 
undergone  a  complete  change  ; '  still  more  curious,  however, 
that  Dr.  Parr  should  have  read  the  work  and  discovered  in 
it  such  a  mare's-nest.     The  tract  in  question  is  reprinted  in 
the  volume  of  Metaphysical  Tracts  by  English  Philosophers  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.     Prepared  for  the  Press  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Parr,  D.D.  London,  1837— a  volume  precious  to  meta- 
l^hysical  students,  because  it  contains  Collier's  Clavis  Universalis 
and  Specimen  of  True  Philosophy.     If  the  reader  will  turn  to 
the  third  of  these  tracts.  Conjectured  qucedam  de  Sensu,  Motu, 
et  Idearum  Generatione,  without  date,  he  will  find  that  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  abstract,  in  Latin,  of  the  first 
part   of  Hartley's   Observations  ;  and   that   the   question   of 
Free-will  is  nowhere  opened  in  it.     I  can  only  suppose  that 
Dr.  Parr,  unacquainted  with  physiological  speculations,  was 
misled  by  the  admirable  discussion  of  automatic  and  volun- 
tary actions  (pp.  31-35),  into  the  notion  that  Hartley  there 
espoused  the  doctrine  of  Free-will ;  but  I  am  surprised  that 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  should  have  allowed  the  error  to  pass  un- 
corrected in  his  edition  of  Stewart's  Dissertation. 

Hartley  died  on  August  25,  1757,  aged  fifty-two,  and  left 
a  name  so  distinguished  for  piety  and  goodness,  that  it  in  a 
great  measure  shielded  his  doctrines  from  the  reprobation 
they  have  often  incurred  when  promulgated  by  others. 

§  II.  Hartley's  System. 

Combining  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Newton  at  the  end 
of  his  Principia,  and  in  the  questions  annexed  to  his  Optics, 
respecting  vibrations  of  an  ether  as  the  cause  of  sensation, 
with  the  doctrine  of  Locke  respecting  Association  of  Ideas, 
Hartley  produced  a  system  of  Psychology,  which  is  his- 
torically curious  as  the  first  attempt  to  explain  the  physio- 
logical  mechanism   of   psychological    phenomena.     K   not 
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worth  much  as  a  contribution  to  Philosophy,  it  is  very 
noticeable  as  an  effort  to  connect  intellectual  with  physical 
phenomena;  and,  however  subsequent  writers  may  have 
ridiculed,  not  without  excuse,  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles 
which  Hartley  substituted  for  the  old  metaphysical  concep- 
tions, it  is  certain  that  his  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena 
physiologically  has  very  much  influenced  the  thoughts  of 
succeeding  speculators. 

'  Man,'  he  says,  '  consists  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind.' 
Does  he  mean  by  this  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  distinct 
immaterial  entity  superadded  to  the  body  ?   According  to  the 
terms  of  his  definition,  on  the  first  page  of  his  work  this 
seems  to  be  his  intention  ;  for  he  defines  it  as  '  that  substance, 
agent,  principle,  &c.,  to  which  we  refer  the  sensations,  ideas, 
pleasures,  pains,  and  voluntary  motions.'     Yet  the  whole 
system  of  vibrations  seems  to  imply  the  contrary ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  his  work,  he  declares  that  he 
holds  himself  aloof  from  the  question  altogether.     He  will 
not   deny  the  immateriality  of    mind  :    '  On   the   contrary, 
I  see   clearly,    and   acknowledge  readily,    that  matter  and 
motion,  however  subtly  divided,  yield  nothing   more   than 
matter    and    motion    still.      But    then    neither    would    I 
affirm  that  this  consideration  affords  a  proof  of  the  soul's 
immateriality.'     He   thinks,   with   Locke,   that  it  is   quite 
possible  the  Creator  should  have  endowed  matter  with  sen- 
sation ;  but  he  wiU  not  undertake  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth. 
'  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  there  is  a  certain  connection  of 
one  kind  or  other  between  the  sensations  of  the  soul,  and 
the  motions  excited  in  the  medullary  substance  of  the  brain.'* 
A  more  rigorous  logic  would  have  forced  him  into  a  more 
decided  opinion ;  for  this  question  of  the  soul's  immateriality 
is  one  vitally  affecting  the  system  of  vibrations;  and  his 

*  Compare  also  Scholium  to  Prop.  5  (vol.  i.  p.  33^,  '  I  do  not  by  thus  ascribing 
the  performance  of  sensation  to  vibrations  excited  in  the  medullaiy  substance  in 
the  least  presume  to  assert  that  matter  can  be  endued  with  the  power  of  sensation 
It  IS  common  to  all  systems  to  suppose  some  motions  attendant  upon  sensation' 
since  corporeal  objects  must  by  their  actions  impress  some  motion  upon  our  bodies  •' 
and  Coryecturce  quadam  de  Sensu,  &c.,  p.  41.  * 
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adversaries  have  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  the  insuf- 
ficiency of '  vibrations  '  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  an  im- 
material mind.  Between  the  immaterial  principle  and  these 
material  vibrations,  they  saw  an  impassable  gulf:  let  the 
ether  vibrate  never  so  rhythmically,  it  always  remains 
'  vibrating  ether,'  it  cannot  become  ^  sensation,'  or  '  thought ; ' 
nor  does  Hartley  bridge  over  the  gulf  by  the  assumption  of 
an  '  infinitesimal  elementary  body  intermediate  between  the 
soul  and  the  gross  body,'  to  which,  and  from  which,  the 
vibrations  of  the  nerves  are  communicated ;  the  radical 
difficulty  remains  the  same. 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  those  who  point  out  the 
defect  in  Hartley's  hypothesis  are  themselves  open  to  a 
similar  charge,  since  they  assume  an  immaterial  principle  to 
be  affected  by  a  material  change,  and  assume  the  mind  to 
be  in  connection  with  the  body,  following  its  alterations. 
But  there  is  this  difference  between  them  and  Hartley :  they 
do  not  pretend  to  explain  how  mind  is  affected  by  body,  he 
does.  They  accept,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  what  he  attempts  to 
elucidate;  and  it  is  his  elucidation  which  they  refuse  to 
acknowledge. 

His  first  proposition  is,  that  '  The  white  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  them,  is  the  immediate  instrument  of  sensation  and 
motion.'  Modem  physiologists  maintain  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this,  declaring  the  grey  matter  to  be  the  seat  of 
sensation  and  motion.  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  both 
these  positions  seem  to  be  erroneous  in  their  exclusiveness  ; 
and  that  the  white  as  well  as  the  grey  substance  must  be 
present,  just  as  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  must  both  be 
present  in  the  galvanic  battery. 

Hartley  continues  :  '  External  objects  impressed  upon  the 
senses  occasion,  first,  in  the  nerves  on  which  they  are  im- 
pressed, and  then  in  the  brain.  Vibrations  of  the  small — or, 
as  one  may  say,  infinitesimal — medullary  particles.  These 
Vibrations  are  motions  backwards  and  forwards,  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  oscillation  of  pendulums,  and  the  tremblings  of 
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the  particles  of  sounding  bodies.  They  mnst  be  conceived 
to  be  exceedingly  short  and  small,  so  as  not  to  have  the  least 
efficacy  to  disturb  or  move  the  whole  bodies  of  the  nerves  or 
bram.  For  that  the  nerves  should  vibrate  like  musical 
strmgs  is  highly  absurd.' 

The  proof  that  external  objects  impress  vibratory  motions 
on  the  nerves  is  seen  in  the  continuation  of  a  sensation 
smce  no  motion  besides  a  vibratoiy  one  can  reside  in  any 
part  for  the  least  moment  of  time.'    The  vibrations  are  pro- 
pagated by  the  ether  which  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  nerves, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  '  agitate  the  small  particles 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  sensoiy  nerves  with  syn- 
chronous vibrations,  in  the  same  mamier  as  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  m  sounds  agitate  many  regular  bodies  with  corre- 
sponding tremblings.'   '  One  may  conjecture,  indeed,  that  the 
rays  of  light  excite  vibrations  in  the  small  particles  of  the 
optic  nerve  by  a  direct  and  immediate  action.     And  it  may 
also  be  that  sapid  and  odoriferous  particles  are  agitated  with 
specific  vibrations,  and  they  communicate  these  directly  to  the 
smaU  particles  of  the  gustatory  and  olfactoiy  nerves  as  well 
as  to  the  interjacent  ether.' 

He  uses  vibrations  as  synonymous  with  sensations.     '  The 
quantity  of  matter  in  bodies  is  always  found  to  be  proportional 
to  their  gravity  :  we  may  therefore  either  make  the  quantity 
of  matter  the  exponent  of  the  gravity,  or  the  gi-avity  the  ex- 
ponent of  It,  according  as  either  may  be  ascertained.  .         And 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  if  that  species  of  motion  which  we 
term  vibrations  can  be   shown   by  probable  arguments   to 
attend  upon  all  sensations,  ideas,  and  motions,  and  to   be 
proportional  to  them,  then  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  make 
vibrations  the  exponents  of  sensations,  ideas  and  motions,  or 
these  the  exponents  of  vibrations,  as  best  suits  the  inquiW  • 
however  impossible  it  may  be  to  discover  in  what  way  vibra- 
tions cause  sensations  and  ideas,  i.e.  though  vibrations  be  of 
a  corporeal  and  sensations  and  ideas  of  a  mental  nature  ' 

The  passage  in  italics  ought  to  have  arrested  him'.    A 
little  reflection  would  have  disclosed  that  while  gravity  and 
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maas  may  severaUy  be  taken  as  exponents  of  each  other 
because  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  may  more 
easily  be  measured.    Vibrations  and  sensations  do  not  stand  on 
a  similar  footing.     The  sensation  must  always  be  more  easUy 
determined  than  the  vibration-the  latter  indeed  beiiig  hy- 
pothetical.    Since  Hartley  wrote,  the  advance  of  science  in 
this  direction  has  been  such  as  to  give  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
bability to  the  general  doctrine  of  vibrations ;  but  even  now 
our  knowledge  of  sensations  is  much  more  certain,  and  much 
more  easily  ascertainable,  than  that  of  the  vibrations  actually 
involved.     We  could  not  use  the  one  as  exponent  of  the 
other,  with  the  freedom   of  a  physicist  choosing  between 
gravity  and  mass. 

Let  me  here  point  out  the  radical  insufficiency  of  Hartley's 
doctrine   of  vibrations.     It   is   an   hypothetical  machinery 
substituted  for  that  of  Condillac,  which  adds  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  psychical  processes.     To  caU  them  vibrations 
and  vibratiuncles,  or  to  call  them  sensations  and  transformed 
sensations,  enlarges  not  our  horizon.     What  we  want  is  to 
trace  the  mechanism  of  thought ;  the  doctrine  of  vibrations 
might  help  us,  if  from  the  known  laws  of  vibratoiy  bodies 
we  could  deduce  explanations  of  mental  phenomena  hither- 
to unexplained-such,   for  instance,  as  the  phenomena  of 
polarisation  and  interference,  in  the  case  of  Light.     And  I 
beheve  such  deductions  can  be  made ;  but  not  upon  Hartley's 
vague  theory ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  make  any.     Indeed  so 
entirely  aloof  is  the  hypothesis  of  vibrations  from  anv  psycho- 
logical process,  as  explained  by  Hartley,  that  when 'Priestley 
abridged  the  work  he  omitted  the  hypothesis  altogether,  and 
it  was  never  missed. 

To  say  that  vibrations  produce  sensations  throws  Uttle  light 
What  is  the  specific  velocity  and  sweep  of  each  vibration  ? 
TJuit  would  be  valuable  knowledge.  The  researches  of 
modem  physicists  have  measured  with  surprising  accuracy 
the  kind  of  vibration  which  determines  each  specific  sound 
and  each  specific  colour,  and  which  determines  the  sensation 
of  heat ;    but  they  have   not  yet  measured  the  vibrations 
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which  determine  touch,  tickling,  taste  or  smell.  Hartley 
never  thought  of  descending  from  the  generalities  to  such 
specialities.  He  contented  himself  with  calling  sensations 
vibrations,  as  his  predecessors  had  called  them  motions  of 
animal  spirits.  In  no  respect  can  I  detect  an  advance  upon 
the  doctrine  so  well  expounded  by  the  Cartesian,  De  la  Forge.* 
The  only  effect  of  the  hypothesis  is  to  make  his  work 
repulsive  and  slightly  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  some  readers, 
and  needlessly  wearisome  to  others. 

Moreover,  note  how  entirely  the  biological  method  was  dis- 
regarded even  by  a  physician  who  had  so  far  escaped  from 
the  metaphysical  trammels  as  to  reduce  intellectual  pheno- 
mena to  vibrations.  The  clock  was  not '  taken  to  pieces  ' 
even  by  Hartley.  Subjective  analysis  still  furnished  the  datum 
which  objective  analysis  would  speedily  have  disclosed  to  be 
false,  namely,  that  ideas  were  faint  sensations,  and  that  both 
sensations  and  ideas  had  one  seat. 

But  although,  like  Condillac,  Hartley  failed  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  physiological  process,  he  carried  still  further 
than  Condillac  the  fertile  suggestion  that  psychological  pro- 
cesses were  in  truth  physiological,  and  must  be  sought  in  the 
organic  mechanism ;  and  he  has  the  immense  superiority 
over  Condillac,  that  having  clearly  seen  the  significance  of 
the  fundamental  Law  of  Association,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
that  Law  an  extent  of  application  no  one  had  previously 
suspected.  Nay,  more ;  he  applied  it  to  those  physiological 
phenomena  which  still  interest  and  perplex  philosophers, 
namely,  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions.  His  twenty- 
first  proposition,  and  the  elucidations  which  follow,  deserve  to 
be  read  even  at  the  present  day.f 

The  Law  of  Association,  by  which  most  if  not  all  our  intel- 
lectual processes  are  regulated,  has  been  copiously  illustrated 
by  Scotch  and  English  psychologists,  though  scarcely  used 
by  the  German  and  French ;  and  whoever  sees  the  import- 

♦  De  la  Fobge:   Bemarques  sur  V Homme  de  Bene  Descartes,     Paris,   1729, 
pp.  190-7. 

t  The  student  may  also  compare  the  passage  in  the  Conjecturet,  p.  34. 
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ance  of  the  Law  will  be  grateful  to  Hartley  for  his  services 
m  estabhshing  it ;  the  more  so  because  the  vibrations  and 
vibratiuncles  have  long  since  passed  into  the  limbo  of 
abortive  efforts,  and  Hartley's  name  is  seldom  cited 
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DARWIN. 

A  LTHOUGH  even  more  neglected  than  Hartley  by  the 
-^  present  generation,  Darwin,  once  so  celebrated,  deserves 
mention  here  as  one  of  the  psychologists  who  aimed  at 
establishing  the  physiological  basis  of  mental  phenomena. 

Erasmus  Darwin  was  bom  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1731.  After  studying  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician 
in  Lichfield,  married  twice,  had  three  sons,  and  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1802.  As 
a  poet,  his  Botanic  Garden  (1781)  by  its  tawdry  splendour 
gained  him  a  tawdry  reputation;  as  a  philosopher,  his 
Zoonomia;  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life  (2  vols.  4to,  1794-6), 
gained  him  a  reputation  equally  noisy  and  fleeting. 

Although  couched  in  different  language,  Darwin's  theory 
is  substantially  the  same  as  Hartley's :  for  '  vibrations '  he 
substitutes  '  sensorial  motions.'  By  the  sensorium  Darwin 
means  'not  only  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain,  spinal 
marrow,  nerves,  organs  of  sense,  and  of  the  muscles ;  but 
also  at  the  same  time  that  living  principle,  or  spirit  of 
animation,  which  resides  throughout  the  body  without  being 
cognizable  to  our  senses,  except  by  its  eff'ects.'  The  changes 
which  occasionally  take  place  in  the  sensorium,  as  during 
the  exertions  of  voHtion,  or  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  are  termed  sensorial  motions,'^ 

The  meduUary  substance,  he  thinks,   passes   along  the 

*  Zooncmia,  vol.  i.  p.  lo. 
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nerves  and  mingles  with  the  muscular  fibres.  The  '  organs 
of  sense  consist  in  like  manner  of  moving  fibres  enveloped 
in  the  meduUary  substance.'  The  word  idea  has  various 
meanmgs,  he  says,  and  to  give  it  precision  he  defines  it  as 
'  a  contraction  or  motion,  or  configuration  of  the  fibres  which 
constitute  the  immediate  organ  of  sense.  Synonymous  with 
the  word  idea  we  shaU  sometimes  use  the  words  sensual 
motion,  in  contradistinction  to  muscular  motion.' 

He  then  undertakes  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  sensual 
motions,  and  deduces  from  this  proof  the  fact  that  as  we 
advance  in  life  all  the  paxts  of  our  bodies  become  rigid  and 
are  consequently  less  susceptible  of  new  habits  of  motion 
though  they  retain  those  already  estabHshed.  Hence  only 
the  young  can  learn;  hence  the  aged  forget  the  events  of 
yesterday  and  remember  those  of  infancy.^ 

'  If  our  recollection,  or  imagination,  be  not  a  repetition  of 
animal  movements,  I  ask,  in  my  turn.  What  is  it  P     You  teU 
me  it  consists  of  images  or  pictures  of  thuigs.     Where  is 
this  extensive  canvas  hung  up?-or  where  the   numerous 
receptacles  in  which  these  are  deposited  ?— or  to  what  else  in 
the  animal  system  have  they  any  simiHtude  ?     That  pleasing 
picture  of  objects,  represented  in  miniature  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  this  illusive  oratory  ' 
It  was  forgot  that  this  representation  belongs  rather  to  the 
laws  of  light  than  to  those  of  life  ;  and  may  with  equal  elegance 
be  seen  in  the  camera  obscura  as  in  the  eye;  and  that  the 
picture  vanishes  for  ever  when  the  object  is  withdrawn.'  f 

Had  Darwin  left  us  only  the  passage  just  cited,  we  should 
have  credited  him  with  a  profoimder  insight  into  Psycholoj^ 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  majority  of  his 
successors,  exhibit ;  and  although  the  perusal  of  Zoonomia 
must  convmce  every  one  that  Darwin's  system  is  built  up  of 
absurd  hypotheses,  Darwin  deserves  a  place   in  histoiy  fo,. 

♦  Zoonomia,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

tblM'ft  ^^'  f^"  ^""''.*^*^*  ""'I  '*^  ^'"'"<^'.  P-  60  .?.,  the  reader  wiU  find 
the  old  theoY  ,  "  T""""'-  "'  '^''"'^''  »f  ™«g^».  ^ki'h  Daewin  here  push". 
a8.de,  satisfactorily  refuted  from  the  physiological  point  of  view  ^ 
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that  one  admirable  conception  of  Psychology  as  subordinate 
to  the  laws  of  life.  So  little  has  this  conception  been  appre- 
ciated, that  not  only  are  systems  of  Psychology  constructed 
in  serene  indiflPerence  to  Physiology,  but  many  of  the  ques- 
tions agitated  in  mental  Physiology  are  hopelessly  entangled 
because  men  will  not,  or  cannot,  discriminate  between  pro- 
blems of  Physics  and  problems  of  Physiology;  between 
phenomena  regulated  by  laws  of  inorganic  matter,  and  phe- 
nomena regulated  by  laws  of  organic  matter.  Thus  the 
questions.  Why  with  two  eyes  do  we  see  objects  single  ?  and. 
Why  do  we  not  see  objects  inverted,  since  their  images  are 
inverted  on  the  retina?  have  puzzled  thousands;  and  not 
one  of  the  attempted  solutions  has  recognised  the  important 
fact  that  the  problems  are  psychological,  not  optical  nor 
anatomical,  consequently  cannot  be  settled  by  optics  or 
anatomy;  angles  of  incidence,  and  decussation  of  optic 
nerves,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  phenomena  the  moment 
after  the  Sensational  Centre  has  been  affected.  We  might 
as  well  attempt  to  deduce  the  assimilation  of  sugar  from  the 
angles  of  its  crystals,  or  from  the  sand-like  disposition  of  its 
grains,  as  to  deduce  the  perception  of  an  object  from  the 
laws  of  optics :  the  crystals  and  grains  of  sugar  must  first 
be  destroyed,  and  the  sugar  made  soluble,  before  it  can  be 
assimilated ;  the  retinal  images  must,  in  like  manner,  first 
be  transformed  in  the  Sensational  Centre  before  they  can, 
through  that  Centre,  affect  the  Cerebrum. 

That  this  is  no  gratuitous  hypothesis,  but  expresses  the 
actual  process  of  perception,  in  as  far  as  that  process  has 
been  ascertained,  may  perhaps  be  made  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  :  When  I  say  that  the  perception  of  a 
visual  object  is  a  psychological  act,  not  in  anyway  explicable 
by  the  laws  of  optics,  or  by  any  investigation  of  the  anato- 
mical structure  of  the  optic  apparatus,  I  ground  that  asser- 
tiou  on  certain  authoritative  facts ;  for  example,  I  take  up 
the  vexed  question  of  our  perceiving  an  object  as  single, 
although  two  images  are  formed  on  the  two  retinas ;  and 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  explain  it  by  delicate  anatomy  of 
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the  retina,  or  the  decussating  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves,  I  at 
once  remove  it  from  that  circle  of  discussion  by  classing  it 
with  phenomena  precisely  analogous.     We  see  objects  single 
with  two  eyes ;  but  we  also  hear  sounds  as  single  with  two 
ears ;  we  smell  odours  as  single  with  two  nostrils ;  we  feel 
objects  as  single  with  five  fingers.     How  is  it  that  no  phy- 
siologist has  reflected  on  the  bearing  of  these  facts?     If 
the  ordinary  explanations  of  optical  perception  are  correct, 
why  do  not  auditory  and  olfactory  nerves  decussate,  and  so 
the  whole  mystery  be  cleared  up  ?     No  sooner  is  attention 
called  to  the  fact  of  single  hearing  and  single  smelling,  with 
two  auditory  and  two  olfactory  nerves,  than   we    at   once 
cease  to  regard  single  vision  with  two  optic  nerves  as  any- 
thing special,  and  we  try  if  a  psychological  explanation  will 
not  avail.     I  believe  the  explanation  to  be  very  simple.     We 
cannot  have  two  precisely  similar  sensations  at  precisely    the 
same    instant;    the    simultaneousness    of  the     two    sensations 
renders  them  indistinguishable.     Two  sounds  of  precisely  the 
same   pitch   and   intensity,    succeeding   each    other   by   an 
appreciable  interval,  wiU  be  heard  as  two  sounds  ;  but  if  they 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  interval  is  inappre- 
ciable, no  distinction  will  be  felt,  and  the  two  will  be  heard 
as  one,  because  heard  simultaneously. 

The  fact  of  our  being  able  to  see  an  image  reflected  on 
the  retina  of  an  animal,  and  of  our  being  able  to  explain  on 
optical  principles  the  formation  of  that  image,  has  very  much 
misled  physiologists  in  their  efforts  to  comprehend  the  sensa- 
tion ;  they  have  naturaUy  imagined  that  in  vision  we  see  the 
retinal  image;  whereas,  unless  I  am  altogether  mistaken, 
we  see  nothing  of  the  kind— we  are  affected  by  that  retinal 
image,  as  in  hearing  we  are  affected  by  a  wave  of  air,  but 
do  not  perceive  the  wave ;  or  as  in  smeUing  we  are  affected 
by  the  action  of  volatile  substances  on  the  olfactory  nerve, 
but  do  not  perceive  the  substances.  We  only  perceive  the 
changes  effected  in  us  by  these  agents. 

The  various  Sensational  Centres  are  variously  affected  by 
the  same  stimuli :  electricity  giving  to  the  gustatory  nerve 
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the  stimulus  of  savorous  bodies,  to  the  auditory  nerve  the 
stimulus   of    sonorous   vibrations,   to   the   optic   nerve   the 
stimulus  of  luminous  bodies,  to  the  tactile  nerves  the  stimulus 
of  touch.     Pressure  on  the  eye  causes  luminous  spots  to  be 
seen ;  we  seem  to  see  fire-flies.     The  pressure  of  over-dis- 
tended blood-vessels  produces  spectral  illusions,  and  we  see 
daggers  in  the  air  as  vividly  as  any  at  our  sides.     Unhappy 
students  well  know  the  '  singing  in  the  ears  '  produced  by 
over-study.     Nor  is  this  aU :  narcotics  introduced  into  the 
blood  excite  in  each  Sensational  Centre  the  specific  sensation 
normally  excited  by  its  external  stimuH  :  giving  the  appear- 
ance  of  luminous  spots  to  the  eyes,  of  singing  in  the  ears  to 
the  auditory  nerves,   and  of  '  creeping   sensations  '   to  the 
nerves  of  touch. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  each  Sensational  Centre  has  its 
specific  manner  of  being  affected,  no  matter  what  the  specific 
nature  of  the  thing  affecting  it.  While  only  certain  things 
affect  it  sensationally,  all  those  which  do  affect  it,  do  so  in  a 
specific  manner.  Light,  for  instance,  affects  the  optic  centre, 
but  produces  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  auditoiy,  gustatory,' 
or  tactile  centres;  nevertheless  the  optic  centre  may  be 
affected  by  pressure,  by  nai-cotics,  or  by  electricity,  precisely 
in  the  same  way  as  by  light.  The  vibrations  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  which  affect  the  auditory  centre  as  sound,  affect  the 
tactile  centre  as  '  tickling,'  not  '  sound.' 

From  these  indubitable  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  elicit  a 
conclusion,  namely,  that  sensation  depends  on  the  Sensa- 
tional Centre  and  not  on  the  external  stimulus ;  that  stimulus 
being  only  the  cause  of  the  sensational  change.  Whether 
the  retina  be  directly  affected  by  rays  of  light  issuing  from 
an  object,  or  the  optic  centre  be  affected  by  the  pressure  of 
congested  blood-vessels,  in  each  case  we  see,  in  each  case  the 
optic  centre  is  affected  in  that  specific  manner  in  which 
alone  it  is  capable  of  being  affected.  Consequently  inasmuch 
Bs  the  visual  sensation  depends  on  the  optic  centre  being 
effected,  and  does  not  depend  on  the  formation  of  an  image 
on  the  retina,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  that  the 
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retinal  affection  is  transformed  hy  the  Sensational  Centre,  and 
there  the  impression  first  becomes  a  sensation. 

It  may  be  added  as  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  doctrine 
respecting  the  centre  as  the  seat  of  sensation,  that  Miiller 
has  cited  examples  of  luminous  spectra  being   excited   by 
internal  causes  after  the  complete  destruction  of  the  retina, 
and  '  Luicke  relates  the  case  of  a  patient  who    after   the 
extirpation  of  the  eye  for  fungoid  disease  perceived  all  kinds 
of  luminous  appearances  independently  of  external  objects.'  ^ 
When  therefore  it  is  asked.  Why  do  we  see  objects  erect, 
when  they  throw  inverted  images  on  the  retina  ?  the  answer 
IS,  Because  we  do  not  see  the  retinal  image  at  aU ;  we  see, 
or  are  affected  by,  the  object ;  and  our  perception  of  the 
erectness  of  that  object  does  not  depend  on  vision,  but  on 
our  conceptions  of  space  and  the  relations  of  space— which 
are  not  given  in  the  visual  sensation,  but  are  ideal  concep- 
tions :  conceptions  which  are  acquired  in  a  complicated  series 
of  inferences,  according  to  most  philosophers  ;    which  are 
'  forms  of  thought,'  according  to  Kant ;  but  which  are  by  no 
school  held  to  be  immediate  elements  of  sensation. 

We  thus  return  to  the  position  that  in  every  act  of  con- 
sciousness the  impression  on  the  nerve  becomes  transformed 
into  a  sensation  only  in  the  Sensational  Centre ;  and  the  old 
theories  of  '  eidola,'  ^  images,'  '  impressions,'  are  seen  to  be 
untenable.     Just  as  the  crystals  of  sugar  have  to  be  decom- 
posed, and  the  sugar  transformed  into  glucose,  the  glucose 
transformed  into  lactic  acid,  before  sugar  can  be  assimilable 
in  the  organism,  so  have  the  retinal  images  to  be  decomposed 
in  the  optic  centre  before  a  visual  sensation  can  be  produced. 
Attempt  a  more  direct  process,  and  failure  is  inevitable  :' 
cane-sugar  injected  into  the  veins  is  expeUed  in  the  urine 
as  a  foreign  substance,  not  assimUable ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  most  dexterous  adjustment  of  rays  of  light  faUing  immJ^ 
diately  on  the  optic  ganglion,  not  transmitted  thereto  by  the 
optic  nerve,  would  produce  no  visual  sensation, 

♦  MiJLLER  :  rhysiology,  Eng.  Trans,  i.  1072. 
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To  call  sensations  and  ideas  bj  the  vacpie  name  of  motions, 
IS  to  violate  the  conditions  of  philosophic  language,  and  ti 
mislead  those  who  ax?cept  it  into  the  belief  that  an  explana- 
tion  has  been  given  in  the  change  of  term.  That  Darwin 
was  bj  it  misled  into  absurdity  wiU  be  apparent  in  the  fol- 
lowing attempt  to  explain  perception  : 

'  No  one  wiU  deny,'  he   says,  '  that  the  medulla  of  the 
brain  and  nerves  has  a  certain  figure ;  which,  as  it  is  diffused 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body,  must  have  nearlv  the 
figure  of  that  body.     Now  it  follows  that  the  spirit  of  ani- 
mation, or  living  principle,  as  it  occupies  this  medulla  and 
no  other  part,  has  also  the  same  figure  as  the  medulla 
which  is  nearly  the  figure  of  the  body.     When  the  idel  of 
solidity  is  excited,  a  part  of  the  extensive  organ  of  touch  is 
compressed  by  some  external  body,  and  this   part  of  the 
sensorium   so   compressed   exactly  resembles   in  figure  the 
figure   of  the  body  that   compressed   it.     Hence  when  we 
acquire  the  idea  of  solidity  we  acquire  at  the  same  time  the 
Idea  of  figure-,  and  this  idea  of  figure,  or  motion  of  a  part 
of  the  organ  of  touch,  exactly  resembles  in  its  figure  the 
figure   of  the   body   that   occasions   it;    and   thus   exactly 
acquaints  us  with  this  property  of  the  external  world.'* 

He  is  thus  brought  back  to  the   old  conception  of  the 
mind  being  '  impressed '  by  the  exact  forms  of  objects    as 
wax  is  impressed  by  a  seal.     As  he  proceeds  he  gets  more 
and  more  absurd.     Thus  he  says,  although  '  there  may  exist 
bemgs  in  the  universe  that  have  not  the  property  of  solidity  • 
that  is,  which  can  possess  any  part  of  space  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  occupied  by  other  bodies ;  yet  there  may  be 
other  beings  that  can  assume  this  property  of  solidity  or  di^ohe 
themselves  of  it  occasionally,  as  we  are  taught  of  spirits  and  of 
angels  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  spirit  of  animaticm  must 
be  endued  with  this  property,  otherwise  how  could  it  occasion- 
ally give  motion  to  the  limhs  of  animals  ?— or  be  itself  stimu- 
lated into  motion  by  the  obtrusions  of  surrounding  bodies 
a^  of  light  or  odour  ?'t   He  is  led  to  this  by  the  Spinozistic' 

*Zoor,^m,  pp.  111.12.  t  T^Vf.p.  114. 
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axiom,  that  '  no  two  things  can  influence  or  affect  each  other 
which  have  not  some  property  common  to  both  of  them,' 
which  axiom  destroys  the  possibility  of  spirit  acting  on  body. 
Hartley,  as  we  saw,  tried  to  get  over  this  difficulty  by  as- 
suming the  existence  of  a  substance  intermediate  between 
body  and  spirit.  Darwin  finds  it  easy  to  assume  that 
the  spirit  has  the  power  of  putting  on  or  putting  off 
the  properties  of  matter  just  as  it  pleases.  '  Hence  the 
spirit  of  animation  at  the  time  it  communicates  or  receives 
motion  from  solid  bodies  must  itself  possess  some  property 
of  solidity.  And  at  the  time  it  receives  other  kinds  of 
motion  from  light,  it  must  possess  that  property  which  light 
possesses  to  communicate  that  motion  named  Visibility.  In 
like  manner  it  possesses  Saporosity,  Odorosity,  Tangibility, 
and  Audibility.'* 

This  is  enough  to  show  how  little  Darwin  understood  the 
real  value  of  his  luminous  idea  respecting  Psychology  based 
on  the  laws  of  life ;  enough  also  to  make  everyone  under- 
stand how  philosophers  rebeUed  against  such  '  materialism  ' 
as  issued  from  the  explanation  of  mental  phenomena  by 
'  sensory  motions.'  Before  finaUy  quitting  the  Zoonomia  we 
must  pause  a  moment  over  the  explanation  of  our  feeling 
for  Beauty.  He  describes  the  sensations  of  the  babe  when 
'  soon  after  it  is  born  into  this  cold  world  it  is  applied  to  its 
mother's  warm  bosom','  and  the  agreeable  influences  which 
thus  grow  up  in  the  mind  associated  with  the  form  of  the 
bosom  '  which  the  infant  embraces  with  its  hands,  presses 
with  its  lips,  and  watches  with  its  eyes ;  and  thus  acquires 
more  accurate  ideas  of  the  form  than  of  the  odour,  and 
flavour,  or  warmth,  which  it  perceives  by  its  other  senses. 
And  hence  in  our  maturer  years,  when  any  object  of  vision 
is  presented  to  us,  which,  by  its  waving  or  spiral  lines,  bears 
any  similitude  to  the  form  of  the  female  bosom,— whether  it 
be  found  in  a  landscape  with  soft  gradations  of  rising  and 
descending  surface,  or  in  the  form  of  some  antique  vases,  or 
in  the  works   of  the  pencil  or  chisel— we    feel  a   general 

*  Zoonomia^  i.  115. 
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glow  of  delight  which  seems  to  influence  aU  our  senses  • 
and  if  the  object  be  not  too  large,  we  experience  an  attract 
tion  to  embrace  it  with  our  arms,  and  to  salute  it  with  our 
Hps,  as  we  did  in  our  early  infancy  the  bosom  of  our  mother.'* 
One  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  the  generaUy  false  saying 
that  ridicule  is  a  test  of  truth,  is  the  reply  of  Sheridan  to 
this  theory  of  Beauty.     '  I  suppose,'  said  he,  '  that  the  child 
brought  up  by  hand  would  feel  all  these  emotions  at  the 
sight  of  a  wooden  spoon  ! ' 

*  Zoonomia,  i.  145, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DESTUTT  DE  TRACY. 


rpHE  germinal  error  of  Descartes  was  developed  by  Spinoza 
A  into  a  system  from  which  Philosophy  shrank  back  appalled. 
The  germinal  error  of  Locke  was  developed  by  Berkeley  and 
Hume  into  systems  equally  repugnant  to  common-sense. 
The  germinal  error  of  Condillac  was  developed  by  the  Sen- 
sational School,  and  received  its  logical  expression  in  Des- 
tutt  de  Tracy;  and  Philosophy  in  alarm  once  more  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  theological  party,  calling  upon 
Metaphysics  and  Ehetoric  for  aid  in  her  distress. 

Condillac,  as  we  have  seen,  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  over  and  above  the  faculties  and  their  acts, 
(which  he  identified  with  sensations).  But  in  his  system  this 
entity  was  a  superfluous  existence.  It  was  altogether  in- 
operative ;  being  neither  the  seat  of  the  mind's  actions,  nor 
the  shaping  cause  of  them.  The  faculties,  which  Locke  had 
vaguely  presupposed  as  existent  in  every  mind,  Condillac 
declared  to  be  evolved  in  the  act  of  sensation.  And  De  Tracy 
came  to  suppress  Condillac's  inoperative  entity.  Laplace 
told  Napoleon  that  the  simple  reason  why,  in  his  exposition 
of  the  system  of  the  world,  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Creator, 
was  because  '  he  had  no  need  of  that  hypothesis.'  In  the 
same  way  De  Tracy  had  no  need  of  the  hypothesis  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  in  expounding  the  system  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. 

Antoine  Louis  Claude  Destutt  de  Tracy  was  bom  July  20, 
1 754.  His  family  was  of  Scotch  extraction.  The  clan  Stutt 
having  sent  four  of  its  sons  to  join  the  Douglas  in  his 
defence  of  Charles  VII.  against  the  English,  these  young 
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soldiers,  after  serving  in  the  garde  Ecossaise  of  Charles  and 
Louis  XI.,  were  endowed  with  lands  in  the  Berri ;  and  from 
one  of  them,  married  to  a  De  Tracy  of  Nivernais,' descended 
the  philosopher. 

After  serving  a  briUiant  career  as  a  soldier,  De  Tracj' 
joined  the  revolutionary  party  and  sat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  by  the  side  of  Lafayette.     Becoming  su^ect,  like 
so  many  other  patriots,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  would  as- 
suredly have  perished  on  the  11th  Thermidor— the  day  fixed 
for  his  trial— had  not  the  memorable  events  of  the  9th  Ther- 
midor suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  Eeign  of  Terror.     It  was 
during  his  imprisonment,  indeed  only  four  days  before  the 
9fch  thermidor,  that  he  conceived  the  design  of  the  system 
he  was  afterwards  to  develope.     Having  previously  prepared 
himself  for  scientific  investigation  by  assiduously  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Fourcroy  and  Lavoisier,  he  resolved  on 
analysing  Thought  as   these   great   investigators   analysed 
Matter. 

CondiUac  was  his  guide.  From  him  was  borrowed  the 
prmciple  that  sensation  was  not  simply  the  primitive  element 
of  all  inteUigence,  but  the  sole  element.  All  the  faculties, 
aU  the  acts  of  the  mind,  were  reduced  to  sensation.  There 
were  four  fundamental  acts :  perception,  which  was  the  sen- 
sation of  objects ;  memory,  the  sensation  of  remembrances ; 
judgment,  the  sensation  of  relations;  and  wiH,  the  sensation 
of  desires.     Femer  c'est  sentir. 

The  three  first  faculties  are  our  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge.    The  fourth  is  our  means  of  action.     That  "all  four 
are  due  to  the  senses  is  evident.     The  external  object  pro- 
duces an  impression  on  our  nerves,  and  the  nerves    by  a 
movement  peculiar  to  them,  transmits  this  impression 'to  the 
bram.    The  brain,  which  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar  force  [not 
defined  or  otherwise  described]  receives  the  impression  and 
converts  it  into  (1)  a  perception,  if  the  object  be  present ;  into 
(2)  a  remembrance,  if  the  object  be  absent ;  into  (3)  a  relation 
if  several  objects  at  once  bring  the  image  of  their  resem-' 
blances  or  their  diflPerences  ;  into  (4)  a  ratiocination,  if  there 
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are  several  relations  ;  and,  finally,  if  the  object  rouses  desire, 
it  provokes  another  movement  to  satisfy  it ;  and  this  pro- 
duces action,  as  the  previous  movement  produced  knowledge. 
Thus  knowing  and  willing  are  the  resultants  of  two  organic 
operations,  one  dependent  on  the  other. 

It  is  needless,  after  what  has  already  been  said,  to  point 
out  the  defects  of  this  system.  All  we  have  to  note  here  is 
its  logical  development  of  Condillac's  germinal  error.  As  in 
Condillac,  we  find  in  De  Tracy  much  ingenious  analysis,  and 
some  suggestions  which  Psychology  may  profit  by.  One 
luminous  principle  he  had  conceived,  namely,  that  Psycho- 
logy is  a  part  of  Biology,  though  in  the  very  terms  of  its 
announcement  we  see  that  he  had  imperfectly  apprehended  it : 
LHdeologie  est  une  partie  de  la  zoologie.  It  was  this  prin- 
ciple which  Cabanis  asserted  still  more  effectively. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


Cab  AN  IS. 


piERRE  JEAN  GEORGES  CABANIS  was  born  on  the 

7"-  /*V1  '''''  ^^^^'  ^*  ^""^^^  °ear  Brives.  The  dear 
fnend  of  De  Tracy,  he  was  both  prized  as  a  thinker  b' 
Turgot  D'Holbach,  Eranklin,  Condorcet,  Mirabeau,  SwLY 
a.d  D'Alembert,  and  prized  as  a  physician  by  Numerous 
patients.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  1808 

We  have  traced  the  course  of  psychological  investigation 
m  xts  attenipts  to  detect  the  niechanism  of  mind  up  to  the 
point  It  had  attained  in  the  system  of  De  Tracy  Th! 
a^anouncement  that  ideology  was  a  part  of  zoology  is  hut 
the  systematic  expression  of  a  tendency  dimly  dSernible 
even  m  Locke,  who,  as  Victor  Cousin  complains,  is  fond  of 
drawing  facts  from  savages,  children,  and  animals.     Con 

v^ditv'f  f       f.  ^"'""''^  ^^^  "^'^'y  ^'--«<i  the 

validity  of  inferences  deducible  from  animaJs ;  but  a  thorough 

SttLd.  ^'^  '^"^"^"^^  ^^*^^^  --  -*  P-«- '^e 
The  prejudices  of  that  age  forbade  it.     The  ignorance  of 
that  age  made   it  impossible.     Comparative  Physio^  is 
little  older  than  Goethe,  and  Comparative  Psychology  is^nly 
now  glimmering  in  the  minds  of  men  as  a  possibfity.     H 
men  fonner  y  thought  they  could  understand  man's  bl  by 
dissecting  It,  and  did  not  need  the  light  thrown  thereon  by 
the  dissection  of  animals  ;  they  were  still  less  likely  to  seek 

The  school  of  Locke,  therefore,  although  regarding  Mind 
as  a  property  of  matter,  consequently  directing  attention  to 
the  human  organism,  tiying  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
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sensation,  and  thus  dealing  with  tangible  realities  instead  of 
with  impalpable  and  ever-shifting  entities,  was  really  incom- 
petent to  solve  the  problems  it  had  set  itself,  because  its 
Method  was  imperfect,  and  its  knowledge  incomplete.  The 
good  effect  of  its  labours  was  positive ;  the  evil,  negative. 
Following  out  this  positive  tendency,  we  saw  Hartley  and 
Darwin  advancing  still  nearer  to  a  true  Method  ;— by  a  bold 
hypothesis,  making  the  phenomena  dependent  on  vibrations 
in  the  nerves ;  thus  leading  to  a  still  more  precise  and  definiU 
consideration  of  the  organism. 

These  were,  however,  tentatives  guided  by  no  distinct  con- 
ception of  the  necessary  relation  between  organ  and  func- 
tion ;  and  the  biological  Method,  truly  so  called,  must  be 
first  sought  in  the  work  of  Cabanis  :  Rapports  du  Physique  et 
du  Moral  de  VHomme* 

A  disciple  of  Condillac,  he  nevertheless  saw,  more  dis- 
tinctly than  any  man  before  him,  one  radical  vice  of  Con- 
dillac's  system,  namely,  the  limitation  of  mental  phenomena 
to  sensations,  and  the  non-recognition  of  connate  instincts. 
If  sensation  were  the  admitted  source  of  all  mental  pheno- 
mena (and  Cabanis  rightly  made  these  phenomena  include 
more  than  '  ideas '),  it  became  the  duty  of  philosophers  to 
examine  the  nature  of  sensation  itself.     '  No  one,'  he  says, 
'  had  clearly  explained  in  what  the  act  of  sensibility  consists! 
Does  it  always  presuppose  consciousness  and  distinct  percep- 
tion ?   And  must  we  refer  to  some  other  property  of  the  living 
body  all  those  unperceived  impressions  and  movements  in 
which  volition  has  no  part?  '     To  put  this  question  was  to 
inaugurate  a  new  study.     It  became  necessary  to  examine 
whether  all  mental  phenomena  were  not  reducible  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  sensibility.     'All  the  while  that  the 
LiteUect  is  judging  and  the  Will  is  desiring  or  rejecting 
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many  other  functions  are  going  on,  all  more  or  less  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  life.  Have  these  diverse  opera- 
tions any  influence,  the  one  on  the  other  ?  And  is  it  possible 
from  the  consideration  of  different  physical  and  moral  states, 
which  are  observed  simultaneously,  to  seize  the  relations 
which  connect  the  most  striking  phenomena,  with  such  pre- 
cision as  to  be  certain  that  in  the  other  less  obvious  cases,  if 
the  connection  is  less  easily  detected,  it  is  so  simply  because 
the  indications  are  too  fugitive  ?  ' 

This  conception  of  a  possible  Psychology  is  in  itself  enough 
to  mark  for  ever  the  place  of  Cabanis  in  the  History  of  Phi- 
losophy. It  establishes  Psychology  as  one  branch  of  the 
great  science  of  Life.  It  connects  the  operations  of  intelli- 
gence and  volition  with  the  origin  of  all  vital  movements. 
It  makes  Life  and  Mind  correlatives.  This  was  a  revival  of 
the  great  truth  clearly  recognised  by  Aristotle,  from  whom  it 
descended  to  the  Schoolmen.  '  Impossibile  est,'  says  Aquinas, 
very  emphatically,  '  in  uno  homine  esse  plures  animas  per 
essentiam  diJfferentes,  sed  ima  tantum  est  anima  intellectiva, 
quae  vegetativse  et  sensitivse  et  intellectivee  officiis  fungitur.' 
The  division  of  Life  and  Mind  as  two  distinct  entities  was 
introduced  by  the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  adopted  by 
Descartes  and  Bacon,  and  once  more  rejected  by  Stahl,  who 
returned  to  the  Aristotelian  conception.  With  the  fall  of 
Stahl's  doctrine,  the  separation  of  Mind  from  Life  again  be- 
came the  dictum  of  the  schools,  until  Cabanis ;  no  one  since 
Cabanis  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
unity  of  the  two  till  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  presented  it  as  the 
basis  of  psychological  induction.^  The  consequences  were 
immediate :  if  Mind  was  to  be  studied  as  one  aspect  of  Life, 
it  could  only  be  efficiently  studied  on  that  inductive  and  ex- 
perimental Method  which  had  reached  the  certain  truths  of 
positive  science  :  '  Les  principes  fondamentaux  seraient  egale- 
ment  solides ;  elles  se  formeraient  egalement  par  Tetude 
severe  et  par  la  composition  des  faits ;  elles  s'etendraient  par 
les  memes  methodes  de  raisonnement.'     Cabanis  warns  his 

*  Spbncer:  FrincipUs  of  Psychology,  1855, 


readers  that  they  wiU  find  nothing  of  what  is  called  Meta- 
physics in  his  book ;  they  will  only  find  physiological  re- 
searches, mais  dirigees  vers  Vetude  particuUere  d'un  ordre  de 
fonctimis. 

In  the  purely  physiological  direction,  indeed,  Cabanis  had 
many  predecessors,  from  Willis  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  Prochaska,  who  preceded  Cabanis  by  one 
year  only.^  The  nervous  system  had  of  course  been  studied 
by  physiologists,  and  this  study  led  them  to  form  psychological 
theories  ;  but  although  we  may  find  elsewhere,  especially  in 
Unzer  and  Prochaska,  soimder  views  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  find  nowhere  so  clear  and  large  a  concep- 
tion of  physiological  Psychology  as  in  Cabanis. 

'  Subject    to    the    action    of    external    bodies,'  he   says, 
*man  finds  in  the  impressions  these  bodies   make  on  his 
organs  at  once  his  knowledge  and  the  causes  of  his  con- 
tinued existence  ;  for  to  Hve  is  to  feel ;  and  in  that  admirable 
chain  of  phenomena  which   constitute  his  existence,  every 
want  depends  on  the  development  of  some  faculty ;    every 
faculty  by  its  very  development  satisfies  some  want,  and  the 
faculties   grow  by  exercise   as  the  wants  extend  with   the 
facility   of    satisfying  them.     By  the   continual    action   of 
external  bodies  on  the  senses  of  man,  results  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  his  existence.     But   is   it  true  that  the 
nervous  centres  only  receive  and  combine  the  impressions 
which  reach  them  from  these  bodies  ?     Is  it  true  that  no 
image  or  idea  is  formed  in  the  brain,  and  that  no  determina- 
tion of  the  sensitive  organ  takes  place,  other  than  by  virtue 
of  these  same  impressions  on  the  senses  strictly  so  called  ? '  f 
This   question   cuts    away  the   very   root   of    Condillac's 
system.     Cabanis  had  no  difficulty  in   showing  that  Con- 

*  Lehrsdtze  aus  der  Physiologic  des  Menschen,  1797.  Curiously  enough  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  this  work  were  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  Cabanis,  1802  and  1805  (counting  the  pubHcation  in 
the  M^moires  de  VInstitut  as  one  edition).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Cabanis 
knew  of  Pbochaska's  existence  ;  nor  is  there  more  than  a  general  resemblance  in 
their  physiological  conclusions. 

t  Leuxieme  Memoire,  §  ii. 
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dillac's  limitation  of  our  mental  phenomena  to  tlie  action  of 
the  special  senses  was  a  contradiction  of  familiar  experience, 
e.  g.  the  manifold  influence  exercised  by  the  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, and  the  visceral  sensations  generally.  A  survey  of 
the  human  organism,  compared  with  that  of  aiumals,  conducted 
him  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

'  The  faculty  of  feeling  and  of  spontaneous  movement  forms 
the  character  of  animal  nature. 

'  The  faculty  of  feeling  consists  in  the  property  possessed 
by  the  nervous  system  of  being  warned  by  the  impressions 
produced  on  its  different  parts,  and  notably  on  its  extremities. 
These  impressions  are  internal  or  external. 

'External  impressions,  when  perception  is  distinct,  are 
called  sensations, 

'  Internal  impressions  are  very  often  vague  and  confused, 
and  the  animal  is  then  only  warned  by  their  effects,  and  does 
not  clearly  distinguish  their  connection  with  the  causes. 

'  The  former  result  from  the  application  of  external  objects 
to  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  on  them  ideas  depend. 

'The  latter  result  from  the  development  of  the  regular 
functions,  or  from  the  maladies  to  which  each  organ  is  subject; 
and  from  these  issue  those  determinations  which  bear  the 
name  of  instincts. 

'  Feeling  and  movement  are  linked  together.  Every  move- 
ment is  determined  by  an  impression,  and  the  nerves,  as  the 
organs  of  feeling,  animate  and  direct  the  motor  organs. 

'  In  feeling,  the  nervous  organ  reacts  on  itself.  In  move- 
ment it  reacts  on  other  parts  to  which  it  communicates  the 
contractile  faculty,  the  simple  and  fecund  principle  of  all 
animal  movement. 

'  Finally,  the  vital  functions  can  exercise  themselves  by  the 
influence  of  some  nervous  ramifications,  isolated  from  the 
system:  the  instinctive  faculties  can  develope  themselves, 
even  when  the  brain  is  almost  wholly  destroyed,  and  when  it 
seems  wholly  inactive. 
.  '  But  for  the  formation  of  thoughts  it  is  necessary  that  the 
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brain  should  exist,  and  be  in  a  healthy  condition :  it  is  the 
special  organ  of  thought.'^ 

He  justly  repudiates  any  attempt  to  explain  Sensibility  :  it 
must  be  accepted  as  a  general  property  of  organised  beings, 
in  the  same  way  that  attraction  is  accepted  as  a  general  pro- 
perty of  bodies.  No  general  property  admits  of  explanation. 
It  can  only  be  subordinated  to  some  other  property,  and  be 
explained  by  it,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  general. 
Accepting  Sensibility  therefore  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  the 
organic  world,  Cabanis  detects  its  phenomena  running  through 
all  those  called  vital  and  all  those  called  mental. 

'  It  is  something,'  he  says,  '  to  have  established  that  all 
ideas  and  all  moral  phenomena  are  the  results  of  impressions 
received  by  the  different  organs ;  and  I  think  a  still  wider 
step  is  taken  when  we  have  shown  that  these  impressions 
have  appreciable  differences,  and  that  we  can  distinguish 
them   by  their  seat  and   the  character   of  their  products, 
although  they  all  act  and  react  on  each  other,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  and  continual  communications  with  the   sensitive 
organ.' t     The  object  of  his  treatise  is  to  examine  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  moral  and  physical  conditions, 
how  the  sensations    are   modified   by  modifications   in  the 
organs,   how   ideas,  instincts,   passions   are   developed   and 
modified  by  the  influences  of  age,  sex,  temperament,  maladies, 
&c.     It  is  not  therefore  a  treatise  on  Psychology,  but  con^ 
tributions  towards  a  science  of  Pyschology,  and  as  such  may 
still  be  read  with  advantage,  although  the  science  of  the 
present  day  rejects  many  of  its  physiological  details.     He 
foresaw  that  this   would   be   so.     '  Le    lecteur  s'apercevra 
bientot  que  nous  entrons  ici  dans  une  carriere  toute  nouvelle. 
Je  n'ai  pas  la  pretention  de  I'avoir  parcouru  jusqu'au  bout ; 
mais  des  hommes  plus  liabiles  et  plus  heureux  acheveront  ce 
que  trop  souvent  je  n'ai  pu  que  tenter.' 

As  a  specimen  of  inductive  Psychology,  we  must  not  pass 
over  in  silence  his  experimental  proof  of  instinct  being 
developed  by  certain  organic  conditions.     He  takes  one  of 


*  Deuxihnc  Memoir e,  §  viii. 
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the  most  marvellous  of  instincts,  that  of  maternal  love,  and 
having  analysed  its  physiological  conditions,  he  says,  '  In  my 
province,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  sitting  hens,  a  singular  practice  is 
customary.  We  take  a  capon,  pluck  off  the  feathers  from 
the  abdomen,  rub  it  with  nettles  and  vinegar,  and  in  this 
state  of  local  irritation  place  the  capon  on  the  eggs.  At  first 
he  remains  there  to  soothe  the  pain ;  soon  there  is  established 
within  him  a  series  of  unaccustomed  but  agreeable  impres- 
sions, which  attaches  him  to  these  eggs  during  the  whole 
period  of  incubation ;  and  the  effect  is  to  produce  in  him  a 
sort  of  factitious  maternal  love,  which  endures,  like  that  of 
the  hen,  as  long  as  the  chickens  have  need  of  aid  and  pro- 
tection. The  cock  is  not  thus  to  be  modified;  he  has  an 
instinct  which  carries  him  elsewhere.' 

The  novelty  of  the  conception  which  Cabanis  put  forth, 
and  the  interest  attached  to  many  of  his  illustrations,  made 
his  work  very  popular ;  but  its  influence  was  only  indirect. 
The  ignorance  which  almost  all  psychologists  continued  to 
display,  not  only  of  Physiology,  but  of  the  necessity  of  a 
physiological  Method,  together  with  the  alarm  excited  by  the 
accusation  of  '  materialism,'  aided  as  it  was  by  the  reaction, 
mainly  political,  but  soon  extending  itself  to  philosophical 
questions,  which  condemned  the  labours  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  left  Cabanis  with  few  adherents  and  no  continuers. 
In  elaborate  works   the   brain  was  still  designated  as  the 
'  organ  of  the  Mind,'  but  the  Mind  was  passionately  declared 
not  to  be  the  function  of  the  brain ;  the  profounder  views  of 
Cabanis,  which  regarded  Mind  as  one  aspect  of  Life,  were 
replaced  by  the  old  metaphysical  conceptions  of  le  Moi,— the 
Ego,--the  immaterial  Entity  playing  upon  the  brain  as  a 
musician  plays  upon  an  instrument.^    Instinct  was  no  loncTer 

*  One  living  writer,  of  authority,  has  grarelj  declared  that  mental  fatigue  is  the 
consciousness  which  the  mind  has  of  the  Yarn's  weariness !  In  our  confessed 
inability  to  understand  what  matter  is,  why  will  men  persist  in  dogmatising  on 
what  it  is  not?  We  know  absolutely  nothing  either  of  matter  or  spirit,  we  only 
know  phenomena. 
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regarded  as  determined  by  the  organism,  changing  with  its 
changes,  rendered  abortive  by  mutilations,  and  rendered 
active  by  stimulation;  but  as  a  'mysterious  principle  im- 
planted' in  the  organism:  a  'something'  which,  although 
essentially  mysterious  and  unknowable,  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  metaphysicians. 

By  an  unfortunate  phrase,  Cabanis  gave  his  antagonists 
an  advantage,  and  impeded  the  progress  of  his  own  views. 
He  was  understood  to  say  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile.  He  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  his 
language  lent  itself  easily  to  the  misconception ;  and  the 
ridicule  and  disgust  which  assailed  it  seriously  damaged  the 
dignity  of  the  physiological  method.  This  is  what  he  did 
say :  '  Pour  se  faire  une  idee  juste  des  operations  dont  resulte 
la  pensee,  il  faut  considerer  le  cerveau  comme  un  organe 
particulier  destine  specialement  a  la  produire  (had  he  stopped 
here,  few  would  have  seen  anything  to  cavil  at ;  but  he  added), 
de  meme  que  I'estomac  et  les  intestins  a  operer  la  digestion, 
le  foie  a  filtrer  la  bile.'"^  This  is  really  saying  no  more  than 
that  thought  is  the  function  of  the  brain  ;  and  the  difference 
between  that,  and  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  brain  as 
*  the  organ  of  the  mind,'  is  simply  the  difference  between 
precise  and  lax  language.  But  the  unlucky  words '  digestion,' 
and  the  '  secretion  of  bile,'  made  many  readers  suppose  that 
Cabanis  held  thought  to  be  a  secretion. 

It  is  true  that  the  language  of  Cabanis  is  ambiguous,  and 
leads  to  the  interpretation  that  thought  is  a  secretion,  al- 
though he  really  means  that  thought  is  a  function.  Such 
ambiguity  is  deplorable.  But  that  it  was  merely  a  verbal 
laxity  ma,y  be  seen  in  the  following  passage.  '  We  see  the 
aliments  fall  into  the  stomach ;  we  see  them  pass  out  with 
new  qualities,  and  we  conclude  that  it  has  impressed  on  them 
a  real  alteration.  We  also  see  the  impressions  reaching  the 
brain  by  the  channels  of  the  nerves ;  they  are  then  isolated 
and  without  coherence.      The   organ    (viscere)  reacts  upon 

*  Cabanis  :  Rnpporis,  ii.  Memoire,  §  vii. 
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them,   and    soon    metamorphoses   them   into   ideas,   which 
speech    and    gesture   manifest    externally.       We  conclude 
with  the  same  certitude  that  the  brain  digests,  so  to  speak, 
the  impressions,-qu'il  fait  organiquement  la  secretion  de 
la  pensee.'    When  a  man  permits  himself  to  say  that  we 
see   impressions    reaching    the   brain    through   the   nerves 
and   see  the  brain  metamorphose    these   impressions   int(^ 
Ideas,   he   may  permit  himself  to  say  that  thought  is   a 
secretion;   but  that  this  was  not  really  his  opinion  will 
appear  on  an  attentive  study  of  his  work.     Like  most  psy- 
chologists and  biologists,  he  had   but  hazy  conceptions  of 
fonction ;  and  like  most  of  the  .vriters  of  his  school,  he  had 
but  an  imperfect  sense  of  the  value  of  accuracy  of  expression. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  he  meant  what  he  is  supposed  by 
antagonists  to  have  meant.      I  think  he  meant  simply  to 
mdicate  that  thought  was  a  fonction  of  the  brain,  as  digestion 
was  a  function  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Certainly,  if  he  did  regard  thought  as  a  secretion,  the  error 
was  monstrous,  and  the  outcry  against  him  was  justifiable. 
I  shairhave  to  recur  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the 
materialism  of  certain  writers  of  our  own  day  in  Germany 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  SIXTH  EPOCH. 


pONSIDERED  as  a  contribution  to  Philosophy,  the  labours 
^    of  the  Sensational  School  have  mainly  an  indirect  value. 
They  found  Philosophy  reduced  to  a  question  of  Psychology, 
and  found  Psychology  itself  in  so  imperfect  a  condition  as  to 
be  unable  to  give  any  reliable  guidance.     The  question  of 
the  origin  of  knowledge  necessarily  involved  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  mental  operations.     To  determine  whether  we  had 
any  ideas  independent  of  Experience,  it  became  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  Experience  was— what  were  its  conditions  and 
limitations.    To  determine  this,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  relations  of  the  mind  to  the  body.     If  once  it  could  be 
settled  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  were  simply  phenomena 
of  the  organism,  a  positive  science  of  Psychology  would  be- 
come possible,  and  its  results  would  have  the  same  validity 
as  those  of  the  physical  sciences.     From  the  earliest  times 
Philosophy  had  admitted  that  the  Mind   only  manifested 
itself  through  the  organs  of  the  Body,  and  that  these  mani- 
festations were  all  subject  more  or  less  to  material  conditions. 
But  from  the  time  of  Descartes  there  had  been  a  strong 
repugnance  against  every  suggestion  which  seemed  to  rob 
the  Intellect  of  its  entity,  and  identified  mental  with  vital 
phenomena.      The  independence  of  the  Mind  as  an  entity 
was  regarded  as  a  first  truth,  required  by  Metaphysics  no 
less  than  by  Theology.     To  doubt  this  truth  was  to  '  over- 
throw all  morality,  to  reduce  man  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  to 
make  Eeligion  a  mockery.'    To  doubt  this  truth  was,  in  fact, 
to  incur  the  most  incriminating  of  charges — Materialism. 
Nevertheless,  good   and  pious  men  were  forced  to  doubt 
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this  first  trutli,  in  spite  of  the  odium  which  they  knew  would 
faU  on  them.  And  although  partly  from  terror,  and  partly 
from  the  effect  of  old  metaphysical  prejudice,  most  of  the 
Sensational  School  clung  to  some  vague  admission  of  a 
spiritual  entity,  whose  active  interference  was,  however, 
quietly  ignored,  nevertheless  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
teaching  was  clearly  seen  by  antagonists,  and  finally  avowed 
by  their  successors. 

A  decision  became   indispensable.     If  the  Intellect  were 
admitted  as  an  independent   existence,  having  powers  not 
gathered  from  organic  conditions,  there  could  be  no  scientific 
exposition  of  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  human  know- 
ledge.    It  was  always  open  to  assume  the  existence  of  innate 
ideas,   of  truths   transcending  those  gained  through  expe- 
rience, and  of  criteria  not  amenable  to  the  canons  of  expe- 
rience.    And  if  (the  existence  being  admitted)  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  were  limited  by  organic  conditions,  then 
indeed  a  science  became  possible,  but  the  preliminary  hypo- 
thesis became  superfluous. 

To  this  dilemma  the  Sensational  School  had  successfuUy 
brought  Philosophy.  It  had  presented  the  alternative  of 
considering  Psychology  as  a  branch  of  Biology,  and  Mind  as 
only  one  aspect  of  the  equally  mysterious  Life ;  or  of  once 
more  faUing  back  upon  Metaphysics  which  modem  Science 
gloried  in  having  escaped  from  for  ever. 

The  first  issue  was  too  repulsive  for  the  majority  of  philo- 
sophers.    It  was  repulsive  because  it  disturbed  the  sacred 
associations  of  awe  which  surrounded  the  mystery  of  Mind, 
and  because  it  was  said  by  antagonists  to  lead  to  degrading 
and  immoral  conclusions ;  which  it  did  not,  and  which  it 
could  not  lead  to,  if  true ;  though  antagonists  chose  to  affirm 
that  it  was  not  true,  because  they  assumed  that  it  led  to  the 
immoral  conclusions.    While  thus  repulsive  in  its  first  aspect, 
it  had  the  great  disadvantage  of  not  being  sufficiently  precise 
in  its  indications,  or  coercive  in  its  arguments,  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  unwilling  mind.     No  great  depth  or  subtlety 
was  required  to  see  that  Hartley  and  Darwin,  De  Tracy  and 
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Cabanis,  were  far  from  accounting  satisfactorily  for  the 
phenomena;  yet  only  by  the  force  of  demonstration  could 
their  disagreeable  conclusions  get  acceptance. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  general  revolt.  The  second  issue 
was  eagerly  chosen.  The  reaction  in  favour  of  Metaphysics 
triumphed  for  a  time  over  what  was  called  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Philosophy,  though  its  real  struggle  was  with  the 
Sensational  School.  We  shall  trace  that  reaction  in  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  France. 
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producing  the  reaction  of  Common  Sense. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SEID. 

materials  for  bioJraX   >  Id^  ""'"'^  "'^^'  '™^ 
wm  content  ourseL  with  ah  '^^''  ^'  «*'^°*^'  ^« 

-  ma,  be  useful  for  Xnee  "C"'^^^^^^  ^'  "^^  ^'^''^^ 
1^0,  at  Strachan,  in  zCaXesIte  nf'  T  '^"^  ^ 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  ll  17.; ,,  '"^.  ''^"'''**'^  ^* 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Ablrdee:^    if  itr"^^^'  ?^  ^^^^ 

'  m  1763.  the  /»,«^•^  reetred  a  s^r^''      "•^.'''""'"^  ^'-^• 

-ony  of  approbatL^frortre  uIeX«^  r?*^^^        "''''' 
offer  of  the  chair  of  Moral  PT,n!       '^^'^"*^  ''^  Glasgow,'  in  the 

of  Adam  Smith,    if  iTsoS'^^^'T^^'^^^^^^'^^^- 
the  remaining  year^of  h^s^^  "T   '"  '^^"'  ^°<^  P--<i 

in  Glasgow  m  1796,  having  survived  four  of  r   ^,.       ^^ 
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some  years  past  been  sinking  into  merited  neglect.  The 
appeal  to  Common  Sense  as  arbiter  in  Philosophy  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  to  be  on  a  par  with  Dr.  Johnson's 
kicking  a  stone  as  a  refutation  of  Berkeley.  Indeed  Dugald 
Stewai-t  himself  was  fully  alive  to  the  inconsequence  of  such 
an  argument,  and  endeavoured  to  shield  his  master  by  saying 
that  the  phrases  '  Common  Sense '  and  '  Instinct '  were 
unhappily  chosen.  Unfortunately  they  were  not  mere  phrases 
with  Reid ;  they  were  principles.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  Inquiry  and  not  see  that  Reid  took  his  stand  upon  Com- 
mon Sense ;  "^  and  Beattie  and  Oswald,  his  immediate  dis- 
ciples, are  still  more  open  to  the  charge. 

It  would  carry  us  to  great  lengths  if  we  were  to  examine  all 
the  questionable  tenets  contained  in  the  philosophy  of  Common 
Sense.  We  cannot,  however,  pass  the  supposed  triumph  over 
Locke,  who  said  that  personal  identity  consists  in  Conscious- 
ness; 'that  is,'  continues  Reid,  'if  you  are  conscious  you  did 
such  a  thing  a  twelvemonth  ago,  this  consciousness  of  what  is 
past  can  signify  nothing  else  but  the  remembrance  that  I  did 
it ;  so  Locke's  principle  must  be,  that  Identity  consists  in  re- 
membrance ;  and,  consequently,  a  man  must  lose  his  personal 
identity  with  regard  to  everything  he  forgets.'  Here  Locke 
is  altoerether  misstated.  Consciousness  does  not  resolve 
itself  into  any  single  act  of  memory,  as  Reid  would  here 
have  us  believe,  nor  can  personal  identity  be  limited  to  any 
one  act.  I  have  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  mental  state, 
wherewith  is  connected  the  remembrance  of  a  certain  anterior 
state,  which  was  also  connected  with  an  anterior  state,  and 
so  on.  The  rope  is  made  up  of  many  strands,  and  although 
some  of  these  may  be  out  of  sight,  not  one  is  broken.  I  am 
connected  with  my  boyhood  by  a  regular  series  of  transmitted 
acts  of  consciousness.  I  may  have  forgotten  a  thousand 
things,  but  I  have  not  forgotten  myself:  if  one  act  performed 
yesterday  is  forgotten  to-day,  all  are  not  forgotten ;  and  to 

♦  *  I  despise  Philosophy,  and  renounce  its  guidance :  let  my  soul  dwell  with 
Common  Sense.'  {Inquiry,  ch.  i.  §  3.)  Let  it  be  obsen-ed,  in  passing,  that  by 
Bjbiu's  disciples  the  Inquiry  is  regarded  as  his  best  work. 
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remember  one,  however  indistinctlj,  is  sufficient  to  keep  up 
the  continuity  of  consciousness.  Let  those  who  f.  ^.^ 
sentiment  of  personal  identity  does  no^^  s  Jt  in  ThTc  ^^ 
sciousness   of  personal  identity,   show  us   in  what  ft  dl 

We  come  now  to  Eeid's  great  achievemenf    +!,„+ 
which  he  declared  his  philosfphical  fte T^t    LT 

sS?.  t7,l  l      K  '"'^^'•^^'■^d  as  his  contribution  to  Philo- 
sophy ,  this  has  been  made  the  monument  of  his  irlorv      Tt 
appears  to  us,  afl^r  a  long  acquaintance  with  Ws  wrlh.i 
and  a  careful  perusal  of  what  his  critics  and  «^^  r^' 

advanced,  that  his  sole  merit  in  this  r  si"  s  thH^  " 
called  attention  to  some  abuses  of  lang^e  a^dt  ^""^ 
examples  of  metaphors  mistaken  for  fac^  Hoi  V"""" 
fusion  the  word  '  idea  '},=,<.  oi  ^  ™''<^^  ''o^" 

aUudP.1  +.         A  '^''^'  ""^^^^  need  scarcely  be 

alluded  to ;  and  any  attempt  to  destrov  +h^  x  V- 

the  word  as  tantamount  to  L'    Z.    t  ^'=7*^*--  o^ 
salutary.     So  far  let  us  be  grZ^to  S  a      B^t    W    " 

^re^..^ting  the  ..othir 

th.^VT'  \  ^^"'^  ""'^^^'^  discussion,  take  it  for  granted 
that  philosophers  did  adopt  the  theory  of  idea^  which  R^ 
combats;  let  us  also  grant  that  Rpj/ i,    ^^_7^'^^  ^^^ 

problem?     Not  one  sten      Ti,^    n  solution  of  the 

tw  Philosophy  riii  th?sam:r:vr  ir?f "-! 

Wcend  the  sphere  of  my  Consciousness,  TcanLerT 
things  except  as  they  act  upon  me-as  they  affecT  mv  Co 
sciousness.     In  other  words,  a  knowled  J  .7  \ 

world   is  impossible,  otherwi  e   tSi'ls  ?!  """^ 

Sense,  which  transforms  and  distlrtTit  ^''^'   "^  "^ 

overthrowing    the    id.l    theor^^  ^^ trfst^; 
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whether  the  '  affections  of  my  consciousness '  be  regarded  as 
*  images '  or  not  ?  They  do  not  remain  less  purely  subjective 
whichever  way  we  regard  them.  They  are  changes  in  me. 
The  main  position  of  Scepticism  is  precisely  this  subjectivity 
of  knowledge.  Because  we  cannot  transcend  Consciousness 
we  can  never  know  things  per  se,  Reid  acknowledges  that 
we  cannot  know  things  per  se ;  but  he  says  that  we  must 
believe  in  them,  because  in  what  we  do  know  their  existence 
is  suggested.  This  is  exactly  the  opinion  of  Locke ;  nay 
more,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Hume :  for  he  says  that  we 
believe  in  an  external  world,  though  we  have  no  good  reason 
for  believing  it.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  relates  that  he  once 
observed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  that  he  thought  Reid  and 
Hume  differed  more  in  words  than  opinions ;  Brown  answered, 
^  Yes,  Reid  bawled  out  we  must  believe  in  an  outward 
world ;  but  added,  in  a  whisper,  we  can  give  no  reason  for 
our  belief.  Hume  cries  out  we  can  give  no  reason  for  such 
a  notion ;  and  whispers,  I  own  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it.' 

Reid  oucfht  to  have  seen  that  his  refutation  of  the  ideal 
theory  left  Idealism  and  Scepticism  untouched :  ^  for  either 
doctrine  it  matters  little  how  the  knowledge  be  acquired,  so 
that  it  be  entirely  subjective.  The  argument  brought  for- 
ward by  Dugald  Stewart — that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
an  external  world  is  one  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human 
Belief — is  more  philosophical ;  but  when  he  says  that  Berke- 
ley's Idealism  was  owing  to  the  unhappy  and  unphilosophical 
attempt  of  Descartes  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  world,  he 
forgets  that  Idealism  was  known  in  the  ancient  schools  long 
before  any  one  thought  of  proving  the  existence  of  matter. 
Moreover,  although  Stewart's  formula  is  not  open  to  the 
same  objections  as  Reid's,  yet  it  leaves  the  vital  question 
untouched. 

No  one  doubts  that  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
external  world.  Idealism  never  questions  the  fact.  The 
only  doubt  is,  whether  that  belief  be  objectively  as  well  as 

*  In  fact  Malebranche's  Idealism,  which  is  very  similar  to  Berkeley's,  is 
founded  on  a  theory  of  Perception  almost  identical  with  Reid's. 
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subjectively  valid.     To  saj  that  the  belief  in  obiert.V.       •  . 

enee  is  a  Fundamenffll  tJL   •      •     V  objective  exist- 

-I-  tLuudineniai  Jjaw,  is  suhdIv  savinr..  +1.0  4- 

.«.«,(«( that  we  are  f„„ed  to  .twK  ,  '   f  ^  ""  ""  " 

-still  to  seek  Low  what  is  true  of  T.   T  {•  '^''*^'^es 

saril,  be  true  of  the  ol^ectivr  "'^"'"^  ""^*  "^-- 

doe?::tTJrto"hf  w :?  thi  "T'  ^^  --  *^^*  ^« 

speaHn,,  he  does  not  toXerlt  aTa^h'  '"f'  ^^^^^^^ 
Hume.     For  what  answer  can  U  Wn  p    J  ,     """'^  ''''''^'' 
our  Belief  in  .atter  is   rZ^J^.^T;^'  ^^t 
questioned?    Berkeley  would    reply:    'Exaetr;.   i*      , 
much..   I  said  that  men  believed  fL-     ^'"'"^'   ^  ^""'^  as 
that  w1,a+  +1,  oenered  their  senses,  and  believed 

that  what  they  saw  was  out  of  them.     This    s  theTw    ^ 
human  nature :  God  has  so  ordained   it      But  fl  f     Z- 1 
men  do  not  believp    ,•«.  +i,»       •  x  "^  *^a*  ^^^ch 

principle  „,o„  co„.«t.«::r;,i  °;srt wt?"'™ 

purpose.     If  this  be  so    we  ask  „nn        T/  ^'^^^ 

Beid  claim  the  merit  of\::i  "'eS  T'f/^'^T  '^^^ 
ticism  by  refuting  the  ideal  hypotSl  p    If   T  ?'  ^'^■ 
reason  is  to  settle  the  question'^  bis  t^eZT  "f."'* 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  if  the  refutetiol  of  .f  /T'^'^ 
thesis  sufficed,  then  has  instinct  no  SLT to  al^t^^     "^^ 
talk  of  Dr.  Eeid,'  said  the  Quarterir^Zt^^:''^:-     '  "i*^ 
Second   Dissertation    'as   if  hi.Z^.         T        ^^"^"^^ 
baz^er   to  the   prevalen  e  ^f  X^r^'o^    T"^^  ^ 
evident  mistake.     Dr.  Eeid  succe^;  ^rtfuZYhe  ^ri^ 
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ciples  by  which  Berkeley  and  Hume  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  conclusions ;  but  the  conclusions  themselves  he  himself 
adopted  as  the  veiy  premisses  from  which  he  reasons.  The 
impossibility  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  material  world 
from  "reason,  or  experience,  or  instruction,  or  habit,  or 
any  other  principle  hitherto  known  to  philosophers,"  is  the 
argument  and  the  only  argument  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
force  upon  us  his  theory  of  instinctive  principles.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  inasmuch  as  Reid  declares  instinct 
to  be  the  only  principle  upon  which  we  can  found  our  belief 
in  an  external  world,  his  argument  against  Berkeley  is  trebly 
vicious.  First,  because  the  belief  was  never  questioned; 
secondly,  because  although  we  must  act  according  to  our 
instincts,  such  a  necessity  is  no  proof  that  our  beliefs  are 
true ;  thirdly,  because  if  instinct,  and  not  reason,  is  to  be 
the  arbiter,  the  attack  on  the  ideal  hypothesis  is  utterly 
beside  the  question. 

Thus  we  see  that,  granting  to  Eeid  the  glory  he  claims  of 
having  destroyed  the  ideal  hypothesis,  he  has  only  destroyed 
an  outpost,  fancying  it  to  be  the  fortress.  A  few  words 
on  his  own  theory  of  perception  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here. 

He  justly  enough  declared  the  ideal  hypothesis  to  be 
gratuitous.  We  have  no  reason  for  supposmg  that  the 
mind  perceives  images  of  things  instead  of  the  things  them- 
selves. But  he  overlooks^  or  rather  denies,  the  fact  that  we 
perceive  things  mediately ;  he  says  we  perceive  them  imme- 
diately. His  explanations  are  contradictory  and  confused^ 
but  he  repeats  the  assertion  so  often^  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  meant  to  say  we  perceive  things  immediately: 
the  mind  stands  face  to  face  with  the  thing,  and  perceives 
it  immediately,  without  any  medium  of  ideas,  images,  eidola, 
or  the  like.  In  this  we  believe  him  utterly  in  the  wrong ; 
his  battle  against  *  ideas  '  carried  him  too  far.  It  is  one 
thing  to  say  that  we  are  affected  by  the  things,  and  not  by 
images  of  things ;  and  another  thing  to  say  that  we  perceive 
things  immediately.     The  former  is  correct ;  the  latter  is  in 
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direct  contradiction  with  all  we  know  of  perception  ;  and 
Eeid  constantly  contradicts  himself  on  the  point. 

'  When  I  attend/  he  says,  '  as  carefully  as  I  can  to  what 
passes  in  my  mind,  it  appears  evident  that  the  very  thing  I 
saw  yesterday,  and  the  fragrance  I  smelled,  are  now  the 
immediate  objects  of  my  mind  when  I  remember  it.  .  .  .  Upon 
the  strictest  attention,  memory  appears  to  me  to  have  the 
things  that  are  past,  and  not  present  ideas,  for  its  objects.' 

This  is  his  position  against   the  ideal  hypothesis   which 
assumes  that  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  mind 
which  perceives  it ;  that  we   do  not  really  perceive  things 
which  are  external,  but  only  certain  images  and  pictures  of 
them  imprinted  on  the  mind.     The  position  is  untenable. 
The  very  thing,  the  rose,  of  which  he  thinks,  is  not  an  im- 
mediate object  at  all :  it  is  elsewhere.     The  fragrance  cannot 
even  be  recalled ;  that  is  to  say,  cannot  be  felt  again,  but 
only  thought.     All  we  can  remember  is  the  fact  of  having 
been  affected  by  the  rose  in  a  certain  manner  :  that  affection 
we   call   fragrance;   we   cannot  recall   the  affection.     Reid 
could  hardly  therefore  have  meant  what  his  words  literally 
express.     Perhaps  he  meant,  that  when  we  think  of  the  rose 
and  the  fragrance,  the  object  of  which  we  think  is  the  rose, 
not  an  idea  of  the  rose.     But  what   a   truism !     He   says, 
that  '  in  memory  the  things  that  are  past,  and  not  present 
ideas,  are  the  objects  of  the  mind.'     This  is  either  a  need- 
less truism  or  a  falsism.     Let  us  alter  the  sentence  thus 

*In  memory  the  things  thought  of  are  not  themselves  present 
to  the  mind,  but  the  thoughts  only  are  present  to  it.'  Eeid 
would  not  dispute  this— could  not  dispute  it:  yet  it  is 
only  a  more  guarded  statement  of  the  ideal  hypothesis ;  it 
substitutes  '  thoughts  '  for  '  ideas.'  He  was  misled  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  '  object,'  which  he  uses  as  if  meaning 
simply  what  the  mind  is  thinking  of;  and  of  course  the 
mind  thinks  of  the  thing,  and  not  of  the  idea.  But  the 
ideal  hypothesis  takes  '  object '  to  be  that  which  is  imme- 
diately present  to— face  to  face— with  the  mind,  viz.  an  idea, 
or  thought ;  and  of  course  the  mind  thinks  by  its  thoughts  : 
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it  may  think  about  the  thing,  but  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  thought. 

The  difference  is  this :— The  Idealist  says,  that  when 
things  affect  us,  our  sensations  are  what  we  perceive,  and 
not  the  things  producing  those  sensations.  Eeid  says,  we 
feel  our  sensations,  but  therewith  also  we  perceive  the  things. 
The  Idealist  further  says,  that  when  we  think  of  things,  the 
immediate  object  face  to  face  with  the  mind  is  not  a  thing 
but  an  idea  (thought.)  Eeid  says  the  object  is  the  very  thing : 
which  is  either  an  absurdity,  or  else  does  not  differ  from  the 
ideal  hypothesis. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  pretended  separation 
of  thoughts  from  thinking,  and  the  making  thoughts  '  objects,' 
is  vicious;    and  therefore  Eeid's  language   is  perhaps  less 
objectionable.     But  we  must  confess  that  we  see  •  no  other 
advantage  he  gains  over  his  adversaries.     He  does  not  pre- 
tend that  our  sensations  are  at  all  like  their  causes ;  nay,  he 
fancies  that  he  destroys  the  ideal  hypothesis  by  insisting  on 
the  want  of  resemblance  between  matter  and  our  sensations. 
He  says,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  external  world  is  in 
no  respect  like  our  sensations  of  it.     '  Indeed,  no  man  can 
conceive  any  sensation  to  resemble  any  known  quality  of 
bodies.     Nor  can  any  man  show,   by  any  good  argument, 
that  all  our  sensations  might  not  have  been  as  they  are, 
though  no  body,   nor  quality  of  body,  had  ever  existed.'  ^ 
This  granted,  the  question  arises,  How  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  external  world  ?     Eeid  answers,  '  It  is  owing  to 
an  original  instinct  implanted  in  us  for  that  purpose.'     Push 
the  question  further,  drive  him  into  a  corner,  and  bid  him 
tell  you  what  that  instinct  enables  you  to  know  of  matter, 
and  he  will  answer,  '  In  sensation  there  is  suggested  to  us  a 
cause  of  that  sensation  in  the  quality  of  a  body  capable  of 
producing  it.'     This  is  Locke's  view. 

The  great  point  in  Eeid's  theory  is,  that  with  our  sensa- 
tions are  joined  perceptions.  '  The  senses  have  a  double 
province,'   he   says;    *they   furnish    us   with   a   variety  of 

*  Inquiry^  ch.  v.  §  2. 
C  C  2 
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sensations,   some   pleasant,   others   painful,  and   others   in- 
different ;  at  the  same  time  thej  give  us  a  conception,  and  an 
invincible  belief  of  the  existence  of  external  objects.     This 
conception  and  belief,  which  Nature  produces  by  means  of 
the  senses,  we  call  perceptioru^"^     This,  upon  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  that  philosophers  are  said  to  have  been  always 
in  error  because  they  overlooked  it,  we  regard  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Reid's  want  of  subtlety.     Neither  Berkeley 
nor  Hume  denied  the  fact  of  our  belief  in  the  externality  of 
the  causes  of  sensations  :  Berkeley  denied  that  these  causes 
had  an  occult  substratum;  Hume  denied  that  any  reason 
could  be  given  for  our  belief  in  their  externality.      What 
force  then  has  '  perception '  ?     It  is  nothing  more  than  that 
*  belief,'  according  to  Reid;  though  to  call  perception  a  belief 
is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  unusual.     But  grant  all  he 
wishes,  and  you  grant  that  with  our  sensations  there  is  an 
accompanying  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  cause 
of  those  sensations.     Berkeley  would  answer,   '  Very  true  ; 
but  that  cause  is  not  unthinking   matter,'      Hume  would 
answer,  '  Very  true;  but  we  can  give  no  reason  for  our  behef ; 
we  can  know  nothing  of  the  cause.'     Reid  can  only  retort, 
'  Perception  is  belief : '  a  retort  which  has  been  deemed  satis- 
factory by  his  school ;  which  really  is  only  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage; and  which  moreover  has  the  further  disadvantao'e 
of  being  available  only  as  an  argument  against  Hume ;  for 
against  Berkeley  it  is  powerless.     If  perception  is  belief,  and 
we  perceive  an  external  world,  Hume  may  be  answered  when 
he  says  we  have  no  grounds  for  our  belief.     But  Berkeley  is 
not  answered.     He  says  that  we  do  believe  in  an  external 

world  ;  but  that  world  is  not  a  world  of  unthinking  matter 

it  is  a  world  of  divine  agency.  Reid  would  not  pretend  that 
in  sensation  or  perception  we  can  distinguish  the  nature  of 
the  causes  which  affect  us ;  he  constantly  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  know  what  those  causes  are,  but  only  that  there  are 
causes.  As  long  as  the  noumenal  world  is  removed  from  our 
inspection,  so  long  must  Berkeley  remain  unrefuted  by  any 
theory  of  perception. 

*  Essays  on  Intellectual  Powers,  ii.  ch.  xvii. 
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Reid  says,  that  if  we  grant  Berkeley's  premiss — viz.  '  we 
can  have  no  conception  of  any  material  thing  which  is  not 
like  some  sensation  in  our  minds' — then  are  the  conclusions 
of  Idealism  and  Scepticism  imanswerable.  This  premiss 
therefore  he  disputes.  Now  attend  to  his  challenge  : — 
'  This  I  would  therefore  humbly  propose,  as  an  experimentum 
crude,  by  which  the  ideal  system  must  stand  or  fall ;  and  it 
brings  the  matter  to  a  short  issue :  Extension,  figure,  and 
motion  may,  any  one  or  all  of  them,  be  taken  for  the  subject 
of  this  experiment.  Either  they  are  ideas  of  sensation,  or 
they  are  not.  If  any  one  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  an 
idea  of  sensation,  or  to  have  the  least  resemblance  to  any 
sensation,  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth  and  give  up  all 
pretence  to  reconcile  reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter, 
and  must  suffer  the  ideal  scepticism  to  triumph.'^  It  was 
not  tUl  after  repeated  perusals  that  we  caught  the  significance 
of  this  passage  ;  and  are  not  quite  positive  that  we  have 
understood  it  now.  To  admit  it  to  have  any  force  at  all,  we 
must  understand  'ideas  of  sensation '  as  '  images  of  sensation.' 
Certainly,  extension  is  no  copy  of  any  one  sensation.  But  if 
Reid  means  to  say  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  not  the  result 
of  complex  sensations  which  a  body  excites  in  us — if  he 
means  to  say  that  the  idea  of  extension  is  not  an  abstract 
idea  by  which  we  express  a  certain  property  of  bodies,  a 
property  known  to  us  only  through  sensation — then  must  we 
cease  all  dispute,  and  leave  him  in  possession  of  his  discovery. 

Reid's  theory  of  perception  may  be  thus  stated : — External 
objects  occasion  certain  sensations  in  us  ;  with  these  sensa- 
tions we  perceive  the  existence  of  certain  qualities  capable  of 
producing  them:  these  he  distinguishes  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary,  he  says,  we  perceive  immediately ; 
the  second,  mediately. 

And  this  is  the  theory  by  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  '  ori- 
ginal instinct,'  he  is  supposed  to  have  refuted  Idealism. 
Any  one  may  see  that  Berkeley  might  readily  have  relin- 
quished his    ideal  hypothesis,   and   accepted   Ried's,   with 

*  Inquiry,  ch.  v.  §  7. 
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perfect  security  for  Idealism.  The  ^  unknown  causes,'  which 
Eeid  calls  '  qualities,'  Berkeley  calls  '  divine  laws.'  The  dif- 
ference is  merely  nominal. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  Idealism.  With  respect  to 
Hume,  the  theory  is  almost  as  harmless.  Hume  would  say, 
'  AU  that  is  given  in  sensation  is  sensation ;  your  "  perception" 
(which  you  call  belief)  of  qualities  amoimts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  supposition — a  necessary  one,  I  admit;  but  I  have 
always  said  that  our  belief  in  external  causes  of  sensation 
was  an  irresistible  prejudice ;  and  my  argument  is,  that  we 
have  nothing  but  the  prejudice  as  a  proof — reason,  we  have 
none.' 

Finally,  with  respect  to  Locke,  it  will  in  the  first  place  be 
seen  that  Eeid's  solution  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
given  by  Locke ;  in  the  second  place,  the  boasted  refutation 
of  the  ideal  hypothesis  is  always  supposed  by  Eeid's  school 
to  be  a  refutation  of  Locke's  view  of  the  origin  of  knowledge; 
and  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.  Because  Berkeley  and 
Hume  pushed  Locke's  system  to  conclusions  from  which  he 
wisely  shrank,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  his  account 
of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  ideal  hypothesis,  by  it  to  stand  or  fall.  This  probably 
is  the  meaning  of  the  vulgar  error  that  Locke's  view  of 
knowledge  leads  to  atheism.     It  led  to  Hume. 

In  disproof  of  Reid's  supposition  we  answer,  firstly.  Idealism 
is  not  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  ideal  hypothesis, 
although  Berkeley  may  have  adopted  that  hypothesis ; 
secondly,  Locke's  system  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  in  his  Eeview  of  the  doctrines  of  Malebranche 
he  very  distinctly  and  emphatically  denies  it.  The  force  of 
this  observation  will  better  be  appreciated  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  although  Locke's  language  is  notoriously 
imguarded  and  wavering,  all  his  reasonings  are  founded  on 
the  use  of  the  word  '  ideas  '  as  synonymous  with  *  notions '  or 
*  thoughts.'* 

♦  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  published  an  edition 
of  Reid,  illustrated  and  enriched  by  notes  and  dissertations  of  remarkable  erudi- 
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Let  us  now  pass  to  the  psychological  investigations   of 
Eeid  and  his  followers.     The  favourite  phrases  with  which 
Stewart  so  complacently  describes  them  as  '  inductive  meta- 
physics '  and  '  experimental  philosophy  of  the  mind,'  are  the 
homage  paid  to  the  Objective  Method  by  one  who  was  too 
cultivated  not  to  be  aware  of  the  triumphs  of  that  Method  ; 
but  we  must  not  misinterpret  the  homage.     There  is  very 
little  Induction,  and  not  a  glimpse  of  Experiment,  in  all  the 
writings  of  this  school.     There  is  much  excellent  analysis  and 
sagacious  remark.     There  is  a  liberal  and  philosophic  spirit 
animating  the  pages :  and  in  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Brown 
and  the  Analysis  of  James  Mill,  we  find  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  science  of  Psychology.    But,  in  my  opinion, 
not  one  of  them  had  a  conception  of  the  true  province  of 
Psychology,  nor  of  the  Methods  by  which  such  a  science 
could  be  established.     Brown  came  nearest  to  such  a  con- 
ception.    Not  one  of  them  saw  that  the  disputes  which  had 
so  fruitlessly  been  carried  on  could  only  be  settled  by  the 
8ubstitution  of  a  new  Method  of  inquiry,  which  in  all  other 
sciences  had  alone  been  found  fruitful.     Not  one  of    them 
saw  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  organism 
if  they  would  understand  the  functions. 

Thus  Eeid  devotes  a  chapter  to  expounding  his  views  of  the 
proper  means  of  knowing  the  operations  of  the  mind."^  '  The 
chief  and  proper  source  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  accurate 
reflection  upon  the  operations  of  our  own  minds.'  For  this 
it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  structure  of  language  and  the 
course  of  human  actions  and  conduct.  '  The  actions  of  men 
are  effects;  their  sentiments,  their  passions,  and  their 
affections  are  the  causes  of  those  effects ;  and  we  may  in 
many  cases  form  a  judgment  of  the  cause  from  the  effect.' 
After  such  a  statement  of  the  Method  we  need  not  marvel  at 

tion  and  acuteness.  Respecting  the  interpretation  Sir  "William  gives  tt)  Reid*s 
doctrines,  I  will  only  say  that  he  has  shown  what  a  subtle  mind  can  read  into  the 
philosophy  of  common  sense  ;  but  he  has  not  in  the  least  produced  the  conviction 
in  me  of  Reid's  having  meant  what  the  illustrious  successor  supposed  him  to  have 

meant. 

*  EssaySy  i.  ch.  v. 
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the  fotile  results.    He  begins  his  account  of  the  Senses  with 
an  admission  which  rightly  interpreted  should  have  forced 
him  to  adopt  the  physiological  means  of  investigation.     He 
lays  it  down  as  a  first  truth  that  we  can  perceive  no  external 
object  except  through  the  bodily  organs.     For  this  '  we  can 
give  no  reason  but  that  such  is  the  Will  of  our  Maker.     No 
man  can  show  it  to  be  impossible  to  the  Supreme  Being  to 
have  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects  with- 
out such  organs.'    Consequently  we  are  not  to  suppose  these 
organs  m  their  own  nature  necessary  to  perception,  but  only 
that  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  our  perception  is  Umited  by 
our  organs.     On  this  passage  Hamilton  has  the  following 
absurd  note :  '  However  astonishing,  it  is  now  proved  beyond 
all  rational  doubt,  that,  in  certain  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  organism,  perceptions  are  possible  through  other 
than  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses.'     Psychology  in 
such  hands,  was  in   a  pitiable  condition.     Here  Hamilton 
obviously  refers   either  to  clairvoyance,   or    hallucination. 
Ihese  are  the  only  abnormal  states  in  which  the  ordinary 
channels  can  be  considered  as  set  aside.     If  he  refers  to 
clairvoyance,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  science?     If  to 
haUucination,   what   are   we   to  think  of  his   Psychology  ? 
because,  granting  that  the  images  of  an  excited  brain  are 
justifiably  styled  perceptions,  is  it  not  clear  that  these  images 
are  reproductions  of  those    originally  stimulated  by  the 
^  ordinary  channels  of  sense  '  ?    The  note  can  have  no  mean- 
ing unless  to  imply  that  the  mind  has  other  channels  than 
the  organs  of  sense;  and  in  this  meaning  it  is  preposterous. 
Although   Reid  insists  upon  the  material  conditions  of 
mental  phenomena,  he  also  insists  on  our  not  considering 
those   conditions   as    the   causes.      Some  philosophers,   he 
admits,  imagine  that  man  is  'so  curiously  organised  that  the 
impressions    of  external  objects  produce  in  him   sensation 
perception,  remembrance,  and  all  other  operations  we  are 
conscious  of.     This  foolish  opinion  could  only  take   its  rise 
from  observing  the  constant  connection  which  the  Author  of 
Nature  hath  established  between  certain  impressions  made 
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upon  our  senses  and  our  perceptions  of  the  objects  by  which 
the  impression  is  made  ;  from  which  they  weakly  inferred  that 
those  impressions  were  the  proper  and  efiicient  causes  of  the 
corresponding  perception.'  *  In  other  sciences  an  inference 
from  constant  connection  is  accepted  as  valid;  but  in 
Psychology  it  appears  we  are  to  reject  it,  and  accept  instead 
the  valuable  information  that '  we  perceive,  because  God  has 
given  us  the  power  of  perceiving,  and  not  because  we  have 
impressions  from  objects ' ! 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  criticism  of  a  system  which 
has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  adherents.  The  Psychology 
of  the  Scotch  School,  though  containing,  as  I  intimated 
before,  much  available  matter  for  students,  is  entirely 
defunct  as  a  doctrine.  It  failed,  as  it  deserved  to  fail.  It  had 
neither  a  clear  aim  nor  a  right  Method.  It  added  verbal 
analysis  to  verbal  analysis,  and  metaphysical  explanation  to 
metaphysical  explanation;  meanwhile  physiologists  and  a 
few  psychologists  were  '  taking  the  clock  to  pieces  ' — as  we 
shall  see  hereafter. 

*  Kssays,  ii.  ch.  iv. 
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EIGHTH  EPOCH. 

Psychology  finally  recognised  as  a  branch  of  Biology. 

The  phrenological  hypothesis. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GALL. 

§   I.  Life  of  Gall. 

■nEANCIS  JOSEPH  GALL  was  born  at  Tiefenbrunn,  in 
±      Suabia,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1757.     In  the  preface  to 
his  great  work,  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  du  Systeme  Nerveux, 
1810,  he   narrates  how  as  a   boy  he  was  struck  with  the' 
differences  of  character  and  talents  displayed  by  members 
of  the  same  family,  and  how  he  observed  certain  external 
peculiarities  of  the  head  to  correspond  with  these  differences. 
Finding  no  clue  given  in  the  works  of  metaphysicians,  he 
resumed  his   observations  of  nature.     The  physician  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  at  Vienna  allowed  him  frequent  occasions 
of  noticing  the  coincidence  of  peculiar  monomanias  with 
peculiar  configurations  of  the  skuU.     The  prisons  and  courts 
of  justice  furnished  him  with  abundant  material.     Whenever 
he  heard  of  a  man  remarkable  either  for  good  or  evil  he 
made  his  head  a  study.     He  extended  his  observation  to 
animals  ;  and  finaUy  sought  confirmation  in  anatomy      The 
exterior  of  the  skuU  he  found,  as  a  general  rule,  to  correspond 
with  the  form  of  the  brain. 

After  twenty  years  of  observation,  dissection,  theorising 
and  arguing,  he  delivered  his   first  course   of  lectures   in 
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Vienna.  This  was  in  1796.  The  novelty  of  his  views 
excited  a  great  sensation;  one  party  fanatically  opposing 
them,  another  almost  as  fanatically  espousing  them.  Ridi- 
cule was  not  sparing.  The  new  system  lent  itself  to 
ridicule,  and  angry  opponents  were  anxious,  as  opponents 
usually  are,  to  show  that  what  made  them  angry  was 
utterly  farcical.  In  1800  Gall  gained  his  best  disciple, 
Spurzheim.  Hitherto  Gall  had  been  aided  only  by  a  young 
anatomist,  named  Niklas,  to  whom  he  taught  the  new 
method  of  dissecting  the  brain  ;"^  Spurzheim's  mastery  of 
anatomical  manipulation,  combined  with  his  power  of 
generalisation  and  of  popular  exposition,  came  as  welcome 
aids  in  the  gigantic  task  of  establishing  the  new  doctrine 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

In  1802  M.  Charles  Villers,  the  translator  of  Kant,  pub- 
lished his  Lettre  a  Georges  Cuvier  sur  une  Nouvelle  Theorie  du 
Cerveau  par  le  Docteur  Gall.  1  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
this  Letter,  but  it  is  in  many  points  interesting  to  the 
historian  of  Phrenology,  because  it  expounds  the  doctrine 
as  it  was  then  conceived,  and  describes  the  localisation  of 
the  organs  then  fixed  on  by  Gall.  A  plate  represents  the 
skull,  marked  by  Gall  himself,  with  the  four-and-twenty 
organs,  which  at  that  period  comprised  the  '  original  faculties ' 
of  the  mind.  Among  these  twenty-four,  there  are  four 
subsequently  discarded  altogether :  Vital  Force- — Suscepti- 
bility— Penetration  (independent  of  that  which  characterises 
the  metaphysical  faculty) — and  Generosity  (independent  of 
benevolence).  Not  only  are  these  four  astonishing  organs 
marked  by  Gall  as  representing  original  faculties,  but  the 
twenty  organs  which  were  afterwards  retained  by  him  are 
differently  localised ;  so  that,  according  to  M.  Lelut,  from 
whom  I  borrow  these  details,  '  of  those  twenty  organs  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  occupies  the  place  Gall  finally  assigned 
to  it.'t 

♦  Gall  pays  his  tribute  to  Niklas  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Anat.  et  Phys.  du 
Systhne  Nerveux,  i.  preface  xv.  In  the  second  edition  this  tribute  is  omitted;  not 
Tery  creditably. 

t  Lelijt:  Bejet  de  TOrganohgie  Phrenohgiqve,  1843,  p.  29. 
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Phrenologists  should  give  prominence  to  thl  ^  fact.     They 
are  bound  not  to  pass  it  over.     In  every  way  it  is  important 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine.     It  may  perhaps  be  satis- 
factorily explained ;  but  until  it  is  explained,  it  must  tell 
against   them;    and   for   the    very   reason   which   they   in« 
cessantly  advance  as  their  claim  to  consideration,  namely 
that  the  several  organs  were  established  by  observation,  not 
by  theory.^     For,  if  the  doctrine  had  been  established  by  a 
mingling  of  hypothesis  and  observation,  nothing  would  be 
more  likely  than  that  the  first  sketch  of  it  woidd  be  im- 
mature in  conception  and  uncertain  in  details ;  whereas,  if 
the  doctrine  grew  up  slowly  from  a  gradual  accumulation' of 
rigorously  verified  facts,  these  facts  would  remain  constant 
through  aU  the  tentative  changes  of  doctrine.     Gall   had 
been  twenty  years  collecting  facts  of  correspondence  between 
external  configuration   and  peculiarities  of  character.     He 
had  controlled  these  observations  by  repeated  verifications. 
Prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  busts,  portraits,  remarkable  men* 
even  animals,  had  furnished  him  with  facts.     Unless  these 
facts  really  deserve  aU  the  credit  which  is  demanded  for 
them.  Phrenology  has  the  ground  cut  from  under  it ;  and  if 
we  are  to  give  them  our  confidence,  upon  what  ground  can 
we  relinquish  it  in  favour  of  subsequent  facts,  which  deny  all 
that  has  been  said  before?     If  Gall  could  be  deceived  after 
twenty  years  of  observation  of  facts  which,  according  to  his 
statement,  are  very  easily  observed,  because  very  obvious  in 
their  characters,  why  may  he  not  have  been  equally  deceived 
in  subsequent  observations  ?     If  one  coUection  of  facts  forced 
him  to  assign  the  organ  of  poetry  to  a  particular  spot  (on 
the  skull  marked  by  him  for  M.  Villers),  how  came  another 
collection  of  facts  to  displace  poetiy,  and  substitute  bene- 
volence on  that  spot  ?     Are  the  manifestations  of  poetry  and 
benevolence  so  closely  aUied  as  to  mislead  the  observer  ? 

*  '  On  voit  par  la  marche  de  ces  recherches  oue  le  nrpmiVi.  r...  -c  ,  ^  -. 
d^couverte  de  quelques  organes  ;  que  ce  n'est  que  I  dueZTn^^^^^^^  "^^  '^ 
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Spurzheim's  assistance  came  at  the  right  moment  to  rectify 
many  of  the  hazardous  psychological  statements,  and  to 
marshal  the  facts  in  better  order.  Together  Gall  and  he 
made  a  tour  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  diflusing 
the  knowledge  of  their  doctrine,  and  everywhere  collecting 
fresh  facts.  On  the  30th  October,  1806,  they  entered  Paris. 
In  1808  they  presented  to  the  Institute  their  Memoire  oii 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  in  general, 
and  of  the  Brain  in  particular;  and  in  1810  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  their  great  work,  under  the  same  title ;  which 
work  was  remodelled  by  GaU  in  1823,  and  published  in  six 
volumes,  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Fonctions  du  Cerveau. 

In  1813  Gall  and  Spurzheim  quarrelled  and  separated. 
Spurzheim  came  to  England,  Gall  remained  in  Paris,  where 
he  died  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1828.  At  the  post-mortem 
examination,  his  skull  was  found  to  be  of  at  least  twice  the 
usual  thickness,  a  fact  which  has  been  the  source  of  abundant 
witticisms — for  the  most  part  feeble.  A  small  tumour  was 
also  found  in  his  cerebellum  :  '  a  fact  of  some  interest,  from 
that  being  the  portion  of  the  brain  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  organ  of  amativeness,  a  propensity  which  had  always 
been  very  strongly  marked  in  him.'"^  I  know  not  in  what 
sense  the  writer  just  quoted  thinks  the  fact  so  remarkable. 
Tumours  in  other  organs  are  not  usually  the  indications  of 
increased  activity ;  nor  gire  we  accustomed  to  find  great 
poets  with  tumours  in  the  organ  of  '  imagination ; '  great 
artists  with  tumours  in  the  perceptive  region  ;  great  philan- 
thropists with  tumours  on  the  frontal  arch ;  great  rebels 
with  tumours  behind  their  ears,  f 


§   II.  Gall's  Contributions  to  Science. 

The  day  for  ridiculing  Gall  has  gone  by.     Every  impartial 
and   instructed   thinker,    whether    accepting    or    rejecting 

»  Th^i  English  Cychp(edia,  vol.  iii.  Art.  Gall. 

t  To  anticipate  the  reply  that  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  organ  -vrould 
provoke  unusual  activity  of  the  organ,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  Q-all's 
*  propensity '  is  not  said  to  have  been  called  into  unusual  activity  shortly  before 
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Phrenology,  is  aware  of  the  immense  services  rendered  to 
Physiology   and   Psychology,  both  by  GalFs  valuable   dis- 
coveries, and  by  his  bold,  though  questionable,  hypotheses. 
He  revolutionised  these  studies  by  his  method  of  dissecting 
the  brain,  and  by  his  assignment  of  definite  functions  to 
definite  organs.     To  verify  or  refute   his  hypotheses,  vast 
researches  were  undertaken ;  the  nervous  system  of  animals 
was  explored  with  new  and  passionate  zeal ;  and  now  there 
is  no  physiologist  who  openly  denies  that  mental  phenomena 
are  directly  connected  with  nervous  structure ;  while  even 
metaphysicians  are  beginning  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the 
Senses,  and  the  general  laws  of  nervous  action.     The  time 
has  arrived  in  which  it  seems  almost  as  absurd  to  theorise 
on  mental  phenomena  in  defiance  of  physiological  laws,  as  it 
would  be  to  adopt  StahPs  advice,  and  consider  anatomical 
and  chemical  researches  futile   in  the   study  of  Medicine. 
We  owe  this  mainly  to   the   influence   of  Gall.     He   first 
brought   into    requisite    prominence   the   principle   of    the 
necessary  relation,  in  mental  as  in  vital  phenomena,  between 
organ   and  function.     Others  had  proclaimed  the  principle 
incidentally ;  he  made  it  paramount  by  constant  iUustration, 
by  showing  it  in  detail,  by  teaching  that  every  variation  in 
the  organ   must   necessarily  bring   about   a   corresponding 
variation  in  the  function.     He  did  not  say  mind  was  the 
product  of  organisation  :  '  nous  ne  confondons  pas  les  con- 
ditions avec  les  causes  efficientes ;  '  all  he  asserted  was  the 
correspondence  between  the  state  of  the  organ  and  its  mani- 
festations. ^     This  was  at  once  to  caU  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  marveUous  apparatus  of  organs,  which  had  previously 
been  so  little  studied,  except  from  a  purely  anatomical  point 

his  death,  but  to  have  always  been  very  active.  Had  there  been  a  causal  con- 
nection between  the  disease  and  the  activity,  increase  of  the  activity  would 
have  foUowed  the  rapid  process  of  the  disease.  ^ 

♦  So  also  Spurzheim  says  :  •  Both  Dr.  Gall  and  I  have  always  declared  that  we 
merdy  observe  the  affective  and  intellectual  manifestations,  and  the  oi^u" 
conditions  under  which  they  take  place;  and  that  in  using  the  word  orirwe 
only  mean  the  organic  parts  by  means  of  which  the  facultie'  of  the  mind  become 
apparent,  but  not  that  these  constitute  the  mind: -Phrenoh^y  p   16 
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of  view,  that  no  one,  until  Sommerring  (who  was  Gall's 
contemporary),  had  observed  the  relation  between  size  of  the 
brain  and  intellectual  power,  as  a  tolerably  constant  fact  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  This  one  detail  is  sufficient  to  make 
every  reader  suspect  the  chaotic  condition  of  physiological 
Psychology  when  Gall  appeared. 

Nor  has  Gall's  influence  been  less  remarkable  in  the  purely 
psychological  direction.  People  in  general  are  little  aware 
how  that  influence  is  diffused,  even  through  the  writings  of 
the  opponents  of  Phrenology,  and  has  percolated  down  to 
the  most  ordinary  intelligences.  Gall  may  be  said  to  have 
definitively  settled  the  dispute  between  the  partisans  of 
Innate  Ideas  and  the  partisans  of  Sensationalism,  by  estab- 
lishing the  connate  tendencies,  both  affective  and  intellec- 
tual, which  belong  to  the  organic  structure  of  man.  Two 
psychological  facts,  familiar  from  all  time  to  the  ordinary 
understanding,  but  shrouded  from  all  time  in  the  perplexities 
of  philosophy,  he  made  the  basis  of  his  doctrine.  The  first 
of  these  facts  is,  that  all  the  fundamental  tendencies  are 
connate,  and  can  no  more  be  created  by  precept  and  education 
than  they  can  be  abolished  by  denunciation  and  punishment. 
The  second  fact  is,  that  man's  various  faculties  are  essentially 
distinct  and  independent,  although  intimately  connected 
with  each  other ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  Mind  con- 
sists of  a  plurality  of  functions.  A  plurality  of  organs,  became 
the  necessary  corollary  of  this  proposition,  as  soon  as  the 
relation  between  organ  and  function  was  steadily  conceived. 

These  two  propositions  have  entered  into  the  body  of  most 
psychological  doctrines,  although  the  corollary  from  the  second 
is  still  vehemently  disputed  by  many.  No  man  of  any  in- 
tellectual eminence  would  now  repeat  Johnson's  celebrated 
assertion  of  the  poetic  faculty  being  simply  intellectual 
activity  in  a  special  direction,  whereby  Newton  might  have 
written  Othello,  and  Shakspeare  the  Principia,  had  either  of 
these  great  men  set  themselves  the  task.  '  Sir,  a  man  can 
walk  as  far  east  as  he  can  walk  west,'  was  thought  a  con- 
clusive illustration  ;  which  indeed  it  was,  when  the  *  unity  ' 
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of  the  faculties  found  no  contradiction ;  no  one  would  now 
accept  it  as  more  than  a  fallacious  analoo-v. 

Another  conception  systematised  by  Gall  has  also  passed 
into  general  acceptance,  namely,  the  preeminence  of  the 
affective  faculties  over  the  intellectual ;  also  the  subdivision 
of  the  affective  faculties  into  propensities  and  sentiments, 
and  of  the  intellectual  faculties  into  perceptive  and  re- 
flective: thus  marking  the  progress  in  development  from 
the  individual  to  the  social,  from  the  sensuous  to  the  in- 
teUectual,  which  constitutes  the  great  progress  of  civilisation, 
in  the  triumph  of  sociality  over  animality. 

Not  only  has  Gall  the  immense  merit  of  having  decisively 
settled  wavering  conceptions  respecting  the  Brain,  and  de- 
fined it  as  the  instrument  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties ;  but  he  has  also  the  merit  of  having  thoroughly 
grasped  the  significance  of  the  Comparative  Method.  Con- 
ceiving the  Brain  as  an  apparatus  of  organs,  and  the 
mental  faculties  as  functions  of  those  organs,  he  applied 
this  conception  to  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  derived 
from  observation  of  animals  confirmations  of  his  observation 
of  man. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  familiar  with  the  current 
doctrines  of  physiologists,  and  unfamiliar  with  the  history 
of  Physiology,  that  this  step  was  easy  to  take.  Such  a 
conclusion  would  be  most  unjust.  So  far  from  easy  was  the 
step,  that  iUustrious  anatomists  before  Gall  had  been  unable 
to  take  it;  and  illustrious  metaphysicians  since  GaU  have 
been  unable  to  foUow  it*  Although,  from  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates  downwards,  the  Brain  had  been  more  or  less 
clearly  recognised,  as  the  seat  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
there  was  considerable  hesitation  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
passions  and  propensities.  Even  Cabanis  and  Bichat  as- 
signed these  to  the  viscera.  Moreover  those  who  held 
that  the  Brain  was  the  seat  of  the  inteUect,  either  held 
that  it  was  merely  a  local  habitation,  not  a  definite  organ  of 
which  intellect  was  the  function ;  or  else  they  held  that  it 
was  only  one  organ,  and  had  very  vague  ideas  of  its  functions ; 
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they  had  no  conception  of  the  Brain  as  an  apparatus  of 
organs,  no  conception  of  each  faculty  having  its  distinct 
organ. 

Thus  the  essential  conception  of  Gall  was  novel ;  and  the 
idea  that  was  not  novel,  was  opportune.     Even  Flourens,  the 
uncompromising  antagonist  of  Phrenology,  admits  that  Gall 
decided  a  wavering  opinion  :  '  La  proposition  que  le  cerveau 
est  le  siege  exclusif  de  I'ame  n'est  done  pas   neuve,  n'est 
done  pas  de  Gall ;  elle  etait  dans  la  science  avant  qu'eut  paru 
sa  doctrine.     Le  merite  de  GaU,  et  ceci  meme  n'est  pas  un 
mediocre  merite,  est  d'en  avoir  mieux  compris  qu'aucun  de 
ceux  qui  Tavaient  precede  toute  I'importance,  et  de   s'etre 
devoue  a  la  demontrer.     Elle   etait  dans  la  science  avant 
Gall ;  on  pent  dire  que  depuis  Gall  elle  y  regno.'  ^     Those 
therefore   who  reject  the  hypothesis  which   is   peculiar  to 
Gall,  namely  the  assignment  of  each  faculty  to  a  distinct 
central   organ    (an   hypothesis   only   vaguely   conceived   by 
Prochaska)  f  must  admit  the  importance  of  his  arguments 
establishing  the  organic  dependence  of  mind  and  the  brain. 
That  this  was  needed  may  be  further  seen  in  the  reluctance 
which  may  still  be  observed  on  the  part  of  metaphysicians  to 
acknowledge  it.     Thus  Sir  W.  Hamilton  boldly  asserts  that 
^no  assistance  is  afforded  to  Mental  Philosophy  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  Nervous  System,  and  that  the  doctrine  or 
doctrines,  which  found  upon  the  supposed  parallelism  of  hrmn 
and  mind,  are,  as  far  as  observation  extends,  wholly  ground- 
less.' J     When  such  a  man,  not  unacquainted   with  Phy- 
siology, could  teach  his  pupils  this  independence  of  mental 

*  Flourens  :  De  la  Phrenologic,  1863,  p.  20. 

t  Pkochaska  has  a  brief  section,  entitled,  '  Do  each  of  the  divisions  of  the 
intellect  occupy  a  separate  portion  of  the  brain?'  This  is  merely  a  question 
raised  without  any  attempt  to  answer  it.  The  conclusion  will  show  how  vague 
were  Prochaska's  views :  '  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  each  division  of  the 
intellect  has  its  allotted  organ  in  the  brain,  so  that  there  is  one  for  the  perceptions, 
another  for  the  understanding,  probably  also  others  for  the  will  and  imagination 
and  memory.'  Dissertation  on  the  Nervous  St/stem,  translated  by  Laycock  fop 
the  Rat/  Society,  p.  447. 

.      I  B.\uiLTOS,  Lectures  on  M(taph?/sics,i. -p.  26i.   At  p.  404  he  so  far  qualifies  thia 
absurd  remark  as  to  admit  that  '  the  mind  in  its  lower  energies  and  affections  i% 
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phenomena,  we  need  not  wonder  that  JeiTrey,  who  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  science,  could,  in  his  attack  on  Phrenology 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  take  up  a  similar  position: 
'  The  truth,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  is,  that  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates 
through  the  agency  of  any  material  organs  except  in  the 
perception  of  material  objects,  or  in  tbe  spontaneous  move- 
ments of  the  body  which  it  inhabits ;  and  that  this  whole 
science  rests  upon  a  postulate  or  assumption  for  which  there 
is  neither  any  show  of  evidence,  nor  any  show  of  reasoning.'* 
It  is  almost  cruel  to  cite  two  such  passages  from  two  such 
writers  ;  but  the  citations  show  what  need  there  was  of 
Gall's  labours. 

A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Anatomy  also 
shows  what  a  need  there  was  for  the  new  method  of  dis- 
secting the  brain  originated  by  Gall.  One  sentence  from 
his  antasronist  Flourens  will  suffice  here.  '  Je  n'oublierai 
jamais  Fimpression  que  j'eprouvai  la  premiere  fois  que  je  vis 
Gall  dissequer  un  cerveau.  II  me  semblait  que  je  n'avais 
pas  encore  vu  cet  organe.'  t  This  is  not  the  place  to  expound 
or  criticise  Gall's  anatomy.  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to 
his  great  services  in  having  originated  a  new  method  of 
investigation.  His  own  results,  here  and  elsewhere,  must 
be  accepted  as  preliminary  indications  only,  not  as  dis- 
coveries. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fertile  suggestions  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  connect  Psychology  with  Biology. 
He  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  very  imperfect  ideas  on 
both  these  subjects;  nevertheless  he  had  a  comprehensive 
and  eminently  scientific  point  of  view.  So  long  as  he  keeps 
at  the  height  of  this  point  of  view  and  takes  a  panoramic 


immediately  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that  in  general 
the  development  of  the  brain  in  the  different  species  of  animals  [not  then  of  men  ?] 
is  correspondent  to  their  intelligence.' 

*  Quoted  by  Geoegb  Combe  :  Phrenology  Apjplied  to  Fainting  and  Sculpture, 
1855,  p.  xiii. 

t  Flouke>'s:  op.  cit.  p.  180. 
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survey  of  the  field,  he  is  admirable.     When  he  descends  to 
details  he  stumbles. 

He  clearly  saw  and  clearly  expressed  the  truth  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  psychological  research  was 
the  vicious  practice   of  isolating   human   nature  from  the 
animal  series,  and  of  endeavouring  lo  release  it  from  the 
laws  which  govern  animal  life.     We  may,  he  says  (but  this 
is  a  mistake),  without  inconvenience  neglect  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  inorganic  world ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
endless  confusion,  unless  we  distinguish  the  functions  man 
has  in  common  with  plants,   and  the  functions  he  has  in 
common  with  animals :  the  latter  being  obviously  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system.  *     Finding  that  animals  have  a 
nervous  system  which  in  all  essentials  is  identical  with  that 
of  man,  and  finding  also  that  animals  have  instincts,  pro- 
pensities, and  intelligence  similar,  if  not  the  same  as  those 
of  man,  he  justly  asks  whether,  in  examining  the  nature 
and  origin  of  human  faculties,  we  ought  not  to  take  those 
of  animals  into  account  ?  '  L'homme,  tant  qu'il  est  animal, 
serait-il  un  etre  isole  du  reste  de  la  nature  vivante  ?  serait-il 
gouveme  par  des  lois  organiques  opposees  a  celles  qui  pre- 
sident aux  qualites  et  aux  facultes  du  cheval,  du  chien,  du 
singe  ?  '  t     The  conception  here  ridiculed  was  firmly  held  by 
metaphysicians,  who  amused  themselves  with  writing  long 
treatises  on  the  mind  as  an  isolated  entity,  detached  from  all 
physical  laws,   '  exer9ant  ses   fonctions  par  elle-meme,   se 
servant  du  corps  tout  au  plus  comme  d'un  moyen  de  com- 
munication entre  elle  et  le  monde.' 

His  argumentation  is  victorious  along  the  whole  line.  If, 
he  says,  our  moral  and  inteUectual  faculties  are  independent 
of  organic  conditions,  it  is  needless  to  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Man  is  excluded  from  the 
field  of  observation,  except  as  a  physical  being.  '  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  can  demonstrate  an  essential  relation  between 
the  exercise  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  forces  and  his 


♦  Gall  :  Fonctions  du  Cerwau,  i.  22  sq. 
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organisation,  it  will  follow  that  the  search  after  the  organic 
conditions  is  the  most  important  object  that  can  occupy  the 
physiologist;  and  if  I  can  demonstrate  that  these  organic 
conditions  are  the  brain  and  its  parts,  we  shall  see  the 
possibility  of  a  doctrine  of  the  cerebral  functions,  a  doctrine 
which  discloses  the  organs  employed  in  the  manifestation 
of  all  our  propensities,  all  our  sentiments,  and  all  our. 
faculties.'  * 

The  task  is  delicate,  and  difficult.  Besides  its  intrinsic 
difficulty,  there  is  the  obscuration  of  metaphysical  prejudices. 
*A  tout  moment,  les  metaphysiciens  viennent  ralentir  les 
progres  des  naturalistes ;  en  general  c'est  aux  metaphysiciens 
qu'il  faut  attribuer  I'ignorance  ou  Ton  est  encore  sur  la  veri- 
table nature  de  Thomme.'  f  These  doctors  were  employed 
seeking  'the  seat  of  the  soul,'  which  was  now  supposed  to  be 
in  one  point,  now  in  another.  '  Au  lieu  de  rechercher  simple- 
ment  des  ph^nomenes,  on  se  bomait,  comme  c'est  encore 
I'usage,  a  des  subtilites  philosophiques ;  on  s'epuisait  en 
speculations  sur  la  nature  intime  de  Tame.'  The  union  of 
the  soul  with  the  body,  and  the  possibility  of  an  intermediate 
action;  the  question  whether  sensations  and  ideas  are  the 
results  of  impressions  on  the  brain,  and  whether  they  left 
traces,  copies,  of  themselves  there ;  such  were  the  favourite 
topics  of  debate.  They  were  all  set  aside  when  the  study  of 
the  cerebral  functions  began. 

Gall  not  only  studied  the  brain  in  man,  but  studied  its 
evolution  in  the  animal  series,  and  with  it  the  evolution  of 
instincts,  propensities,  faculties.  He  knew  that  the  dreaded 
reproach  of  Materialism  would  be  thrown  on  such  a  method ; 
but  as  he  rejected  Materialism,  he  was  not  to  be  alarmed  by 
a  clamour  of  misrepresentation.  '  Quand  je  dis  que  Texercice 
de  nos  facultes  depend  des  conditions  materielles,  je  n'entends 
pas  que  nos  facultes  soient  un  produit  de  I'organisation ;  ce 
serait  confondre  les  conditions  avec  les  causes  efficientes.'  { 
In  a  separate  section  devoted  to  this  accusation  of  Material- 


ism, he  says,  ^  I  have  always  declared  that  I  leave  unsought 
the  nature  of  the  soul  as  of  the  body,  and  that  I  never 
attempt  to  explain  the  essence  of  either  of  their  faculties, 
I  confine  myself  to  phenomena,'  *  The  phenomena  presented 
to  observation,  both  in  animals  and  man,  he  tried  to  con- 
nect with  their  material  conditions ;  and  the  attempt  was 
eminently  philosophical,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  its  results 
were  not  very  successful. 

§  in.    Gall's  Method. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  his  contributions  to  a  real 
Psychology,  the  chief  elements  of  Gall's  Method  have  been 
indicated.  What  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  bring  these  ele- 
ments together,  and  mark  with  more  precision  the  value  to 
be  attached  to  his  conception  of  them.  The  point  of  view  is 
important.  In  his  vision  of  Psychology,  as  a  branch  of 
Biology,  subject  therefore  to  all  biological  laws,  and  to  be 
pursued  on  biological  methods,  he  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  science  its  basis. 

What  were  the  means  of  investigation  which  Biology 
opened  to  him  ?  They  were  zoological  observations  inter- 
preted by  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological  indica- 
tions. The  phenomena  presented  by  animals  and  men  were 
compared  and  classified  j  each  elementary  faculty  was  as- 
signed to  some  distinct  organ,  indicated  as  the  organ  of  the 
faculty  by  its  constant  presence  in  the  presence  of  the  phe- 
nomena, by  its  absence  in  the  absence  of  the  phenomena, 
and  by  its  lesion  in  irregularities  of  the  phenomena. 

There  was  another  and  important  instrument  of  research, 
which  Gall  disregarded,  namely,  subjective  analysis,  an  in- 
strument so  necessary  that  some  psychologists,  otherwise 
quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  biological  investigation, 
maintain  that  Psychology  should  be  erected  into  a  separate 
science,  mainly  directed  by  this  analysis.     I  shall  presently 


*  Gall  :  Fonciions  du  Ctrvcou,  p.  189.         f  Op.  cit.  ii.  4.        }   Ojp.  cit.  i.  189. 


*  Gall  :  Functions  du  Cerveau,  p.  228  sq.  The  whole  section  is  worth  consulting* 
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have  to  point  out  the  consequences  of  Gall's  disregard  of  this 
instrument.  It  is  the  only  serious  defect  in  his  general  con- 
ception of  Method. 

The  most  superficial  glance  at  this  Method  discovers  its 
novelty,  its  importance,  and  its  immense  sweep.  Its  novelty 
consisted  in  its  precision.  What  before  had  been  vaguely 
seen  to  be  useful  means  of  investigation,  and  had  been 
applied  -with  more  or  less  success,  he  saw  to  be  indispensable, 
and  to  need  systematic  co-ordination.  The  relations  of  the 
physical  and  moral,  the  influence  of  the  body  on  the  mind, 
and  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  had  been  vaguely  recognised  ; 
and  by  Cabanis  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  systematise 
them.  The  general  relations  also  of  the  Nervous  System  and 
the  Mental  Functions  had  been  recognised.  But  no  one  had 
attempted  a  precise  demonstration.  No  one  had  attempted 
to  unveil  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  physical  and  moral 
phenomena.  In  the  experience  of  physicians  various  strik- 
ing facts  were  recorded,  showing  how  the  influence  of  an  idea 
determined  a  physical  result  analogous  to  that  determined  by 
a  physical  agent.  The  belief  of  having  taken  a  purgative 
was  known  to  act  on  susceptible  patients,  although  the  pill 
actually  administered  was  made  of  bread ;  the  terror  at 
having  taken  an  emetic  by  mistake,  was  known  to  produce 
violent  vomitings,  when  no  emetic  stronger  than  pure  water 
had  been  really  taken ;  the  pain  of  an  exposed  nerve  in  a 
carious  tooth  was  known  to  disappear  directly  the  patient 
entered  the  dentist's  room.  Such  cases,  and  they  are 
numberless,  were  quietly  disposed  of  by  attributing  them  to 
Imagination.  They  might  as  well  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Difierential  Calculus. 

Note  how  easily  a  phrase  is  made  to  do  duty  for  a  definite 
conception.  Through  what  structural  conditions  Imagina- 
tion was  to  act  upon  the  bowels  or  on  the  teeth,  that  is  to 
say,  what  parts  of  the  physical  organism  were  set  in  action 
by  the  image,  no  one  thought  of  asking.  Imagination  was 
autocratic,  freed  from  all  conditions.  Those  naive  metaphy- 
siologists  who   conceived   Imagination   as   a  perfectly   free 


agent  unencumbered  by  material  conditions,  and  capable  of 
acting  anywhere  because  it  was  an  inhabitant  of  Nowhere 
(being  spiritual  it  could  not  have  a  locality),  felt  no  need  of 
the  discovery  of  a  particular  mechanism  for  the  production 
of  results.  But  physiologists  who  sought  a  scientific  expla- 
nation, and  who  believed  that  each  action  of  the  nervous 
system  took  place  under  definite  conditions,  and  through  a 
definite  mechanism,  were  called  upon  not  to  rest  contented 
with  a  meaningless  phrase,  but  to  show  what  was  the  path- 
way of  Imagination  acting  on  the  teeth  to  drive  away  the 
pain,  and  on  the  bowels  to  change  bread-pills  into  purgatives, 
innocent  drinks  into  emetics. 

It  is  true  that  Gall  made  no  attempt  to  disclose  this 
mechanism  of  the  moral  and  physical,  nor  was  his  physio- 
logical knowledge  precise  enough  -to  warrant  the  attempt. 
But  he  did  try  to  substitute  definite  ideas  of  the  mental 
mechanism  in  lieu  of  the  vague  generalities  current  among 
philosophers;  he  was  not  content  with  assigning  mental 
faculties  to  the  nervous  system,  he  tried  to  show  what  part  of 
the  nervous  system  was  involved  in  each  of  the  distinct  facul- 
ties. The  attempt  proved  a  failure  ;  but  it  was  one  of  those 
germinal  conceptions  which  enrich  Science.  The  hypothesis 
did  not  withstand  Verification;  but  it  was  an  illuminating 
hypothesis,  because  while  colligating  known  facts  and  insti- 
gating research,  it  was  one  to  which  the  process  of  verifica- 
tion could  be  applied.  Comte  compares  the  hypothesis  of  Gall 
with  the  hypothesis  of  Descartes.  Although  the  '  vortices ' 
were  rejected  by  science,  they  served  a  preliminary  purpose 
of  great  utility.  *En  effet,  par  les  tourbillons,  Descartes 
arrachait  la  constitution  du  monde  aux  agents  surnaturels, 
a  la  metaphysique,  aux  entites ;  posant  le  veritable  probleme, 
il  le  resolvait  hypothetiquement ; '  "^  in  like  manner  Gall 
rescued  the  problem  of  mental  functions  from  Metaphysics, 
and  made  it  one  of  Biology.  Still  more  illustrative  is  the 
comparison  Comte  makes  between  Gall  and  Broussais.     At  a 

*  Littee:  Auguste  Comte  d  la  Philos,  Positive,  1863,  p.  542. 
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time  when  fevers  were  considered  as  essential  maladies, 
morbid  entities  whose  course  had  nothing  io  do  with  the 
conditions  of  the  living  body,  Broussais,  by  an  intuition  of 
genius,  saw  that  Pathology  must  be  a  particular  case  of 
Physiology,  that  diseases  were  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
normal  functions.  He  therefore  propounded  the  hypothesis 
that  aU  fevers  were  nothing  but  various  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  hypothesis  proved  false ; 
experience  has  rejected  it ;  but  the  principle  was  true,  and 
science  has  consecrated  it. 

The  hypothesis  of  GaU  had  a  true  basis  in  the  propositions  : 
1,  that  the  mental  faculties  are  activities  of  the  cerebral 
organs ;  2,  that  Psychology  is  a  branch  of  Biology ;  and  3, 
that  any  attempt  to  separate  the  mental  from  the  physical 
organisation,  as  two  independent  factors,  must  lead  to  error. 
It  had  been   the  practice  to   separate   mental   from  vital 
phenomena,    and    study    them    apart.      Gall    obeyed    the 
Canon    of    Eestitution    {Prolegomena,    §    54),    which   pre- 
scribes the  necessity  of  completing   psychological   analysis 
by  physiological  analysis.     The  hypothesis  he  erected   on 
this  basis  was  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are 
twenty-seven  in  number,  each  of  which  has  for  its  organ  a 
distinct  portion  of  the   convolutions  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum:   this  aspect  of  the  hypothesis  is  Phrenology. 
Inasmuch   as   the   external    configuration   of   the   skull    is 
moulded  on  the  configuration  of  the  Brain,  the  organs  are 
definitely  indicated  both  as  to  position  and  size,  by  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  skull :  this  is  Cranioscopy. 

Since  we  are  here  considering  only  the  Method,  it  would 
disturb  the  exposition  if  we  paused  to  estimate  the  truth  of 
an  hypothesis  which  will  challenge  attention  hereafter.  Let 
me  only  indicate  the  immense  difficulty  and  sweep  of  the 
investigations  which  the  hypothesis  demanded.  That  will 
disclose  how  precipitate  and  unwise  Gall's  followers  have  been 
in  not  at  once  recognising  the  essentially  tentative  nature  of 
an  hypothesis  which  they  have  blindly  accepted  as  a  final 
theory.     It  was  natural  that  Gall  himself  should  have  had 


no  doubts,  and  should  have  believed  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  knowledge  essential  to  his  scheme.  But  his  suc- 
cessors have  displayed  even  greater  confidence ;  which  only 
proves  how  ill-instructed  they  have  been  in  Biology,  and  how 
little  penetrated  with  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  scepticism. 
Phrenology  may  be  regarded  as  a  Physiology  of  the 
Brain ;  or  as  an  Art  of  Eeading  Character  by  means  of  the 
skull,  i.e.  Cranioscopy.  Gall,  I  am  aware,  conceived  that  his 
doctrine  was  both ;  and,  indeed,  if  his  Physiology  be  true, 
the  indications  of  his  Cranioscopy  must  likewise  be  accepted ; 
although  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  his  Phrenology  may  be 
a  mass  of  errors,  and  yet  his  Cranioscopy  have  empirical 
truth.  I  do  not  say  that  Cranioscopy  is  true  ;  neither  do  I 
say  that  Physiognomy  or  Cheironomy  is  true ;  but  we  may 
suppose  observation  of  the  coincidence  between  external  form 
and  mental  disposition  to  reach  a  certain  empirical  accuracy 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  an  Art,  quite  independent 
of  the  truth  or  error  of  the  cerebral  Physiology  which  ac- 
companies it.  Thus  also  Lavater's  Physiognomy  might  have 
been  true,  although  his  Physiology  was  absurd. 

Phrenology  may  thus  be  detached  from  Cranioscopy,  and 
be  estimated  apart,  each  having  their  separate  grounds  of 
evidence,  though  they  are  mutually  illuminating.  On  Cra- 
nioscopy nothing  need  be  said  at  present,  except  that  Gall's 
method  of  research  was  distinguished  by  its  comprehensive- 
ness and  sagacity.  Both  in  the  choice  of  facts,  and  in  the 
comparative  sweep  of  his  collection,  he  showed  the  skiU  and 
patience  of  an  investigator.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  not 
biassed  by  his  hypothesis.  I  do  not  pretend  that  his  facts 
were  always  accurately  interpreted,  or  that  contradictory 
evidence  was  impartiaUy  weighed.  GaU  was  human.  But 
making  every  deduction,  we  must  still  admit  that  so  vast  an 
array  of  facts,  zoological,  pathological,  and  psychological,  had 
never  before  been  collected  by  any  one  inquirer  into  this 
abstruse  subject.  And,  moreover,  they  were  statements  for 
the  most  part  admitting  of  verification. 

With  Phrenology  the  case  is  otherwise.     It  claims  to  be  a 
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Physiology  of  the  Brain ;  and  the  very  Method,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  Gall  to  have  introduced,  insists  on  so  vast  and  com- 
prehensive an  investigation  of  biological  facts  and  laws,  that 
every  hypothesis  must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  hypothesis,  a 
tentative  effort  to  range  the  facts  in  some  available  order, 
until  the  laws  of  nervous  action  have  been  positively  ascer- 
tained, and  the  function  of  each  organ  placed  beyond  dispute. 
GaU  conceived   a  luminous   hypothesis.      This   had   to   be 
verified.     The  new  physiology  of  the  brain  had  to  be  tested 
by  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Zoology.     What  was 
the  result  ?     Those  who  have  read  these  pages  aright  will  see 
that  I  throw  no  discredit  on  GaU's  genius  in  afi&rming  that 
his  physiology  of  the  brain  is  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  discoveries  of  modem  science,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
be  said  to  know  anything  of  the  nervous  system,  his  positions 
are  one  and  all  erroneous.     Of  this  more  anon. 

GaU  was  precipitate.     He  was  forced  to  be  so.     His  hypo- 
thesis could  not  await  the  tardy  disclosures  of  science ;  it 
was    a  powerful   stimulant  to   science,   and  meanwhile   it 
colligated  the  facts  then  known.     Gall  was  the  Kepler  of 
Psychology.     His  followers  proclaim  him  a  Newton.     It  is 
probably  in  consequence  of  this  confidence  in  their  master 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find  every  phrenologist  since 
Gall,  Spurzheim,  and  Yimont,  occupied  entirely  with  Cranio- 
scopy,  and  many  even  speaking  with  disdain  of  anatomists 
and  physiologists ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  them  anxious  to 
bring  forward  physiological  and  pathological  evidence,  when- 
ever that  evidence  favours  their  views ;  and  we  hear  them  con- 
fidently assert  that  Phrenology  is  the  only  true  Physiology  of 
the  nervous  system.     This  latter  assertion  I  am  quite  wiiling 
to  echo,  if  the  terms  be  somewhat  modified,  and  the  phrase 
run  thus :—'  Phrenology  aspires  to  be  the  true  Physiology  of 
the   nervous   system;    when  that   Physiology  is   complete. 
Phrenology  wiU  be  complete.'     But  for  the  present  we  find 
Physiology  confessing  its  incompleteness— confessing  itself 
in  its  infancy ;  whereas  Phrenology  claims  to  be  complete, 
equipped,  fuU-statured.     Eightly  considered,  that  very  claim' 
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is  a  condemnation  of  Phrenology,  as  at  present  understood. 
The  pretension  of  being  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  system, 
surely  implies  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  subject,  an  entire 
misconception  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  it  pretends 
to  have  solved  ?     At  a  time  when  Science  is  unable  to  solve 
the  problem  of  three  gravitating  bodies,  phrenologists  pretend 
to  find  no  difficulty  in  calculating  the  result  of  forces  so 
complex  as  those  which  constitute  character ;  at  a  time  when 
the  nervous  system  is  confessed,  by  all  who  have  studied  it, 
to  be  extremely  ill-understood,  the  functions  of  that  system 
are  supposed  to  be  established ;  at  a  time  when  Physiology 
is  so  rapidly  advancing  that  every  decade  renders  most  books 
antiquated,  a  Psychology  professedly  founded  on  that  ad- 
vancing science  remains  immovable ! 

Gall  was  on  the  right  path  when  he  entitled  his  first  great 
work  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Nei-vous  System:^     His 
successors  have  quitted  that  path.     In  spite  of  his  emphatic 
declarations,  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  exposition  of  the 
anatoLw  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,t  declarations 
of  the  necessity  to  make  the  study  of  organ  and  function  go 
hand  in  hand,  so  that  he  would  only  have  his  labours  regarded 
'  as  the  basis  of  an  essay  towards  a  more  perfect  work ; '  in 
spite,  we  say,  of  every  philosophical  consideration,  his  suc- 
cessors have  neglected  Physiology  for  Cranioscopy ;  not  one 
of  them  has  made  or  attempted  to  make  any  discovery  or 
extension  of  discovery  in  the  direction  GuU  so  successfully 
opened ;  and  the  result  of  this  neglect  has  been  twofold, — 
first,  that  since  Gall  and  Spurheim,  Phrenology  has  not  taken 
a  single  step  ;  secondly,  that  all  the  eminent  physiologists  of 
Europe  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
nervous  system,  unanimously  reject  a  theory  which  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  science.     It  is  very  easy  for 

*  ♦  Quiconque,'  he  says,  '  est  conTaincu  que  la  structure  des  parties  du  cervean 
a  un  rapport  n^cessaire  et  immediat  avec  leurs  fonctions,  trouvera  qu  il  est  naturel 
de  reunir  ces  deuxobjets  I'un  a  I'autre,  en  les  eonsid.^rant  et  en  les  traitant  comm© 
un  seul  et  meme  corps  de  doctrine.'— ^wrt?^.  et  Phys.  pref.  xxv. 

t  Compare  his  Anat.  et  Phys.  du  Syst.  Nerveux,  i.  95  and  27L 
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phrenologis  s  to  disregard  the  unanimous  opposition  of  physio- 
logists, and  to  place  this  opposition  to  the  account  of  prejudice, 
or  the  'not  having  sufficiently  studied  Phrenology; '  but  an 
impartial  on-looker  sees  clearly  enough  that,  mS^g  eve  " 
aUowance  for  prejudice,  the  opposition  rests  main/onth^ 
discrepancy  between  the  facts  stated  by  phrenolo^ts  and 
he  facts  whach  Science  has  hitherto  registered.     Had  phreno 
logists  kept  themselves  acquainted  with  what  was  giLually 
being  discovered  by  physiologists,  they  would  have  seen  thai 
something  more  than  prejudice  must  be  at  work  when  Jt^ 
eminent  neurologists,  such  as  Serres,  FWrens,  ^end 

Gratiolet,   Vulpian,   Wagner,   and    SchiflP,   declare   against 
Phrenology ;  although  every  one  of  these  is  reaxly  to  a^m  t 
the  miportance  of  Gall's   method   of  dissection,^ea^ " 
incorporate  whatever  results  Gall  arrived  at,  which  can  be  i^ 
any  way  confirmed.     Authorities  are  not  reasons ;  but  tC 
unanimity  on  this  point  has  a  reason.     I  am  ind  sposed  t 
estimate  a  doctrine  by  the  array  of  names  on  its  side     but^ 
cannot  over  ook  the  fact  that  here  physiologists  belonin:  to 
vey  opposite  schools  of  thought  aU  agree  in  rejecting  tb! 
facts,  no  less  than  the  doctrines,  advanced  by  gS    Ind  t^ 
unanimity  is  the  more  striking  because  th'er!  is 'sca^e  y  a' 
single  man  of  eminence  on  the  other  side      T  .1^     7tV^ 
phrenologists  for  having  rendered  no^it ce  toXioW 
by  their  own   labours ;   but  I  am  forced  to  point  out  ^f 
consequences  of  their  having  neglected  to  foSow  the  nith 
commenced  by  Gall,  a.d  having  deviated  into  thalo^  iml 
Cranioscopy.     The  neglect  of  which  they  comnlain  ,  , 

owing  to  their  presenting  a  rude  sketch  27.'  1         '^^ 

«...  e,;:' ^^:L":rrzr;ir^^-  "-* 

ciples  to  the  principles  of  Physioloi^v    "?       !      """  P"^' 

dismiss  objections  ^In.erelyZ^.ZlvZr^^^T^^^^ 

their '  well-established  facts.'  '  ''"  ^"'^'  ''P^'' 

This  point  must  not  be  shirked.     Gall's  merit  is  that  of 
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having  reduced  Psychology  to  a  branch  of  Biology.     He  must 

not  be  at  once  credited  with  a  revolution,  and  exculpated  from 

the  results.     Not  only  did  he  take  his  stand  on  Phrenology, 

but  emphatically  declared  that  his  cranial  researches  were 

necessary  in  order  to  arrive,  by  means  of  observation,  at  a 

knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  brain."^ 

*  Mais  on  affecte  d'ignorer  la  physiologic,'  he  complains, '  et  de 

ne  connaitre  nous  et  nos  travaux  que  sous  le  point  de  vue  de 

cranioscopie   de    cranioscopes,^      He   was  justly   wroth   with 

adversaries  who  tried  to  divert  public  attention  from  his  real 

researches    by   sarcasms   on   Cranioscopy.     And   Broussais, 

when  he  became  a  disciple,  repudiated  even  the  name  of 

Psychology.     '  Non,  messieurs,  la  phrenologie  n'est  point  un 

systeme  de  psychologic :  nous  ne  devons  pas  admettre  dans 

cette  enceinte,  des  qualifications  qui  suggerent  des  theories 

hypothetiques.     La  phrenologie  est  la  physiologic  du  cerveau ; 

voila  quelle  doit  6tre  la  veritable  acception  de  ce  mot.'f 

It  is  true — and  this  is  some  justification  of  Gall's  successors 
— that  inasmuch  as  Cranioscopy  was  really  the  starting-point, 
and  means  of  verification,  of  his  hypothesis,  he  did  lay  great 
stress  on  it ;  affirming  that  to  it  we  owed  '  une  physiologic  et 
par  consequent  la  partie  la  plus  essentielle  de  la  pathologie 
du  cerveau.'  And  he  adds  this  naive  and  astounding  pro- 
position: 'There  is  no  other  means  possible  whereby  to 
discover  the  functions  of  the  cerebral  organs  ;  all  the  others 
serve  at  most  to  confirm  what  has  been  discovered  by  inspec- 
tion of  skulls.'  X 

This  remark  discloses  what  every  biologist  who  reads  Gall 
will  have  seen  at  once,  that  Gull  had  extremely  imperfect 
views  of  what  constituted  Physiology,  and  how  it  was  to  be 
studied.  That  an  inspection  of  the  varieties  in  configuration 
of  the  skuU  might  lead  to  an  Art  of  reading  character  is 
conceivable ;  but  that  it  could  by  any  possibility  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  masses  to  which  the 

»  Fondions  du  Ctrveau,  ii.  p.  33. 

t  Broussais:   Cours  de  Phrenologie^  1836,  p.  2. 

\  Fondions,  ii.  p.  35. 
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stun  formed  a  protecting  dome,  even  supposing  that  the 
configurations  represented  with  perfect  accuracy  the  forms  of 
«.ese  masses,  .  assured,,  not  conceivable  b,  an/physiologis 
Gall  1    I  '"  thoroughly  justified  in  affirming  that 

.    ,  pnjsioiogy.     His   phrenology,  if  anything?    is 

a  psychology,  not  a  physiology.'  *     It  i.  tf  be  obse^ed'k 

ft clils"  r       f."'>"^  ^^"  *'^  impossibility  of  discovering 
himself  wif^T-      :  """''  "^^^^^^'^'^  °^  «'-^--'  -''tented 

a^Jf  [.r   .       "^    Jr^"'*^""'  ^""'^  ^^^^^  «''<^«  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  indispensable  instrument  Experiment.     '  On  a  pen- 

itlel  r*""';  '^  '''-'  '^"^-^-^  ^-  tendons  etlL 

ligaments  avec  les  nerf<?  pf  1'r.T.^o^*    x*        t 

^^^.1   V  1  X      .  '         organisation  du  coeiir  a  si  pen 

les  arteres  on  ete  considerees  comme  des  tubes  conducteurs  de 
1  air  t  Perfectly  true ;  and  to  what  does  it  lead  ?  Evidently 
to  the  necessity  of  determining  function  by  Experiment  whe^ 

e?xt  Varwiid^ :::;  -^^  -  --"- 

In  fact  he  had  really  no  other  mode  of  determining  funct  on 
than  the  extremely  fallacious  Observation  of  the  coLLen  J 

Ir  T.     "  '"'  '^^^"*'*^^-     His  doctrine  required  an 
anatomical  demonstra+i'nn  /^f  +v.    •  ,  ^^n^urt^a  an 

cmonstration  ot  the  important  position  that  ih^ 
Brain  was  an  apparatus  of  orsan/  Po.i,    V.v. 
needed  definition      BntJL      n       ■  ''^  ^^^"^  ^'"^^''^ 

advanced  to  gle  hiif  t W  "^^'^  "T  ""  "'*  '""^'"'-''y 
imperfectly  versed  ^  *^.^;eq"'f «  "materials;  and  hewa^too 

-^^^^^^:^^^^^-  --  -- 

Iheconvolutions  of  the  Brain  whiohr  n\ 

^^am,  wiuch  GaU  has  mapped  out 

*  Flourens,  o;).  oaV.  p.  188. 

t  Beponse  au  liapporf  de  M.  Cuvier,  p.  245 

+    Aussi  tous  les  anatomistes  ont-ils  h  inci    *•* 
comme   arbitraire   et   desordonnee    pulsor   ''/      '   '"''^  ""'  ^""^  ^^'^tribuHon 
rigoureuse  de  philosophie  anatom  ^ue    Jll  ^ir        "Tn'^*^   '   ^"^^^   "^^-^ 
une  partie  d'organe,  elle  comporte  des  subdivisi         '"''  '^       '"'"'  "°  "^«°^  ^' 
i^A^V...  Po^Y/t;.,  iii.  p.  819  "multiplier  a  son  gr^/     Comtk:    Ca^r.  cfe 
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into  several  distinct  compartments,  each  compartment  being 
the  organ  of  a  distinct  faculty,  are  in  reality  not  more  distinct 
than  the  several  folds  of  a  piece  of  velvet;   and  a  little 
reflection  discloses  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  one  portion 
of  this  velvet  could  be  endowed  with  different  properties  from 
every  other  portion,  simply  in  virtue  of  its  superficial  position. 
The  tissue  of  which  the  convolutions  consist  is  the  same 
throughout ;  just  as  the  tissue  of  the  velvet  is  the  same 
throughout  its  folds  ;  and  that  the  mere  form  of  convolution 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  psychical 
faculties,  is  not  only  evident  a 'priori,  but  is  proved  a  posteriori, 
by  the  existence  of  those  faculties  in  animals  with  unconvo- 
luted  brains.     Of  this  more  anon. 

It  was  Gall's  imperfect  conceptions  of  organ  and  function 
which  prevented  his  seeing  that  his  mode  of  determining 
function  was  very  misleading.     What  would  he  have  said  to 
a  physiologist,  who,  hearing  that  the  liver  formed  bUe  and 
sugar,  should  have  assigned  the  property  of  bHe-formation 
to  one  lobe,  and  the  property  of  sugar-formation  to  another 
lobe,  no  structural  differences  having  been  observed  ?  or  to 
one  who  should  assign  to  the  different  lobules  of  the  kidney 
functions  as  different  as  are  assigned  to  the  different  convo- 
lutions of  the  brain  ?  ^     It  is  perfectly  true  that  from  inspec- 
tion of  an  organ  no  idea  of  its  function  can  be  obtained ;  and 
this  truth  has  blinded  phrenologists  who  are  not  physiolo- 
gists to  the  necessity  of  nevertheless  always  making  anatomy 
the  basis  of  every  physiological  analysis.     No  inspection  of 
the  alimentary  canal  could  disclose  to  us  that  its  function 
was  that  of  digestion.   Nevertheless  the  function  of  digestion, 
except  in  the  crude  conception  of  ordinary  men,   is   only 
intelligible  after  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  several  processes, 
buccal"  stomachal,  and  intestinal;   for  the   inteUigence   of 

*  If  he  relied  on  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  sugar-forming  property  was 
active  and  feeble  in  conjunction  with  large  and  small  developments  of  one  lobe, 
this  induction  would  be  set  a^ide  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  mdnction  on 
which  had  been  established  the  rule,  that  without  differences  of  structure  there  can 
be  no  differences  of  property  ;  and  still  less  force  would  be  allowed  to  an  induction 
based  on  coincidences  which  were  far  from  constant. 
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each  of  which,  we  must  assign  to  each  gland  its  specific 
secretion,  and  to  each  secretion  its  specific  action :  a  physio- 
logist who   should   attempt    the   explanation    of  digestion 
on  any  other  mode  would  justly  be  slighted  by  every  good 
biologist  in   Europe.     K  Phrenology  is  the  Physiolo-y  of 
the  nervous  system,  it  must  give  up  Gall's  approximative 
method  for   a  method  more   rigorously  scientific ;  and,   as 
Auguste  Comte  justly  remarks,  phrenologists,   before  they 
can  take  rank  among  men  of  science,  must  '  reprendre,  par 
une   serie   directe  de   travaux   anatomiques,  Panalyse  Von- 
damentale   de   Fappareil  cerebral,  enfaisant  provisoirement 
abstraction  de  toute  idee  de  fonctions.'  ^ 

§  IV.  Application  of  the  Method. 

Observation   of   men   and   animals   furnished    Gall   with 
materials  from  which  a  rough  sketch  of  mental  phenomena 
was  produced;    and  whatever  deficiences   this   sketch  pre- 
sented, it  had  the  great  and  lasting  merit  of  an  inductive 
basis.     Instead  of  deducing  a  scheme  of  the  faculties  from 
some  a  jpriori  fiction  about  the  nature  of  the  soul    or  the 
simplicity  of  spiritual  substance ;  instead  of  deducing  the 
scheme  from  certain   logical  and  psychological  traditions  • 
mstead  of  deducing  the  scheme  from  verbal  analyses  which 
presented  aU   our  faculties   as   transformed   sensations    he 
sought  inductively  to  ascertain  what  were  the  elementary 
faculties    by  ascertaining  which  of  them  were  manifested 
separately.     ^  So  far,'  says  Mr.  Combe,  'from  a  disposition 
to  invent  a  theory  being  conspicuous,  there  appears  in  the 
disjointed  Items  of  information,  which  Dr.  Gall  at  first  pre 
sented  to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary  regard  for 
systematic  arrangement.     His   only  object  seems  L    have 
been  to  furnish  a  candid  and  uncoloured  statement  of  the 
facts  m  nature  which  he  had  observed ;  leaving  their  value 
to  be   ascertained    by  time  and  farther  investigation.     As 

♦  Philosophie  Positive,  iii.  p.  821.     Comte  is  favo„r.l.7«  f     n 
remarks  on  the  multiplication  of  the  facultie'p  823^^^^^^^^^    '"  """"' ^'*  '"^  ^ 
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soon,  however,  as  observation  had  brought  to  light  the  great 
body  of  facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  faculties  had  been 
contemplated  with  a  philosophical  eye,  a  system  of  mental 
philosophy  appeared  to  emanate  almost  spontaneously  from 
the  previous  chaos.'  * 

It  was  here,  in  this  construction  of  a  system,  that   the 
absence  of  subjective  analysis  was  most  injurious.     Observa- 
tion had  supplied  a  mass  of  materials,  and  these  were  rough- 
hewn  in  a  hasty  unsystematic  way.     There  was  no  criticism 
applied  to  the  observations,  no  analysis  disentangled  their  com- 
plexities.    Spurzheim  and  George  Combe  introduced  several 
improvements  in  the  nomenclature,   and  made  the  system 
somewhat  less  incongruous.     But  no  one  had  the  faintest 
conception   of  what  psychological   analysis   should  be,   its 
means,  its  conditions,  and  the  problems  it  had  first  to  solve. 
No  one  ever  attempted  to  settle  the  all-important  question, 
How  to  determine  whether  any  mental  manifestation  is  the 
direct  product  of  a  Faculty,  or  the  indirect  product  of  two  or 
more  Faculties  ?  how  to  distinguish  between  Faculties  and 
Modes,  between  elementary  actions  and  associated  actions, 
between  energies  and  synergies  ?     Not  a  step  beyond  rough 
approximative  induction  could  be  taken  while  this  scientific 
basis  was  unsettled.     Thus  while  the  metaphysicians  main- 
tained that  Memory,  Judgment,  Attention,  and  Will,  were 
elementary  Faculties,  Gall  maintained  that  they  were  only 
Modes  of  each  Faculty ;  and  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  modifica- 
tion of  Gall's  scheme,  pronounces  them  to  be  Synergies  of 
the  intellectual  Faculties  only.   Who  is  right  ?   Obviously  the 
decision  can  only  issue  from  some  clearly  defined  principle 
of  analysis,  biological   or  psychological,  i.e.   derived  from 
decomposition  of  vital  phenomena  (as  when  the  instinct  of 
nutrition  or  the  instinct  of  propagation  is  afiiliated  on  a 
distinct  physiological  law)  or  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  psychical  phenomena  (as  when  a  complex  act  is  resolved 
into  its  elementary  constituents). 


VOL.  II. 


*  Combe:  System  of  Phfcnohgy,  3rJ  edit.  p.  53. 
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Such  a  clearly  defined  principle  was  unsuspected  by  Gall. 
He  accepted  the  rude  indications  of  observation  as  sufficient. 
Observing  that  some  men  manifested  a  tendency  to  theft, 
which  was  not  manifested  with  equal  energy  by  all  men, 
but  which  acted  blindly  and  persistently,-  he  at  once  con- 
cluded that  there  was  a  special  organ  for  this  special  instinct. 
Spurzheim  was  acute  enough  to  see  that  this  instinct  was 
less  special,  and  that  theft  was  the  manifestation  of  acqui- 
sitiveness. In  like  manner,  the  faculty  of  Cunning  was  by 
Spurzheim  reduced  to  the  simpler  faculty  t)f  Secretiveness, 
by  eliminating  the  intellectual  element  which  gave  it  the 
special  character  of  Cunning,  leaving  thus  the  primitive 
instinct  of  Secretiveness.  Again,  Gall  observing  that  some 
men  were  distinguished  among  their  companions  by  the 
activity  of  their  veneration,  at  once  concluded  that  Venera- 
tion was  an  elementary  faculty,  though  a  very  slight  con- 
sideration of  the  phenomena  might  have  shown  him  its 
composite  nature.  By  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  the  con- 
volution which  Gall  assigned  to  this  faculty  of  Veneration 
in  man,  was  found  to  be  conspicuously  prominent  in  sheep. 
A  recent  phrenologist  explains  this  coincidence  by  affirming 
that  the  identity  of  organs  in  nowise  determines  identity  of 
function  in  man  and  animals — a  suicidal  admission  which  he 
thus  defends :  K  we  analyse  the  mental  phenomenon  of 
Veneration,  we  find  that  it  has  two  elements  :  1,  the  abstract 
tendency  to  respect ;  2,  the  idea  of  the  object  addressed. 
'Tout  acte  de  veneration  humaine  s'accomplit  de  cette 
maniere  et  derive  de  Vaction  comhinee  de  circonvolutions  dont 
plusieurs  n^existent  pas  dans  le  moutonJ* 

What  function,  then,  has  this  organ  in  the  sheep?  M. 
Castle  thinks  that  the  gentleness  and  submission  of  the  sheep 
are  due  to  this  instinct  of  veneration.  Broussais  sees  in  it 
the  tendency  of  the  flock  to  follow  a  leader.f  The  explana- 
tion seems  plausible  until  we  examine  the  brain  of  a  lion  or 
a  tiger,  and  find  the  same  organ  there  also.     As  M.  Leuret 

♦  Castle:  Fhrenologie  Spiritualiste,  1862,  p.  19. 
t  Bboussais  :  Cours  de  Fhrhiologie^ 
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pleasantly  remarks,  'L'organe  de  la  veneration  pour  ces 
demiers,  il  faut  en  convenir,  est  un  organe  parfaitement  in- 
occupe.'  "^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  phrenologists  have  been  fully 
alive  to  the  synergy  of  organs  in  producing  mental  pheno- 
mena, and  have  often  displayed  great  acuteness  in  their  indi- 
cations of  synergies ;   but  what  they  have  not  done  is  to 
establish  a  principle  which  could  decide  whether  any  given 
manifestation  were  the  direct  function  of  an  organ  or  the 
product  of  various  organs.     Hence  their  extremely  question- 
able admission  of  Wit,  Ideality,  Colour,  Individuality,  and 
Eventuality  as  original  faculties ;  while  they  reject  others 
equally  special,  such  as  a  Memory  for  Dates,  or  a  Memory 
for  Names.     If  observation  suffice,  surely  the  frequently- 
observed  facts  of  some  men  being  incapable  of  remembering 
important  dates,  such  as  the  birthdays  of  their   children, 
while  other  men  seem  to  remember  with  facility  dates  the 
least  important  to  them,  ought  to  constitute  a  claim  for  the 
independence  of  an  organ  for  Dates ;  the  faculty  being  not 
more  legitimately  affiliated  on  Individuality  or  Eventuality 
than  Wit  is  affiliated  on  Comparison. 

Gall's  criticism  on  the  psychologists  is  effective.  After 
enumerating  their  various  and  discordant  schemes  of  the 
elementary  faculties,  he  remarks,  that  whether  the  scheme 
includes  two,  three,  four,  or  seven,  the  error  is  always  the 
same,  namely,  that  of  mistaking  abstractions  for  faculties. 
*  None  of  them  designates  an  instinct,  a  propensity,  a  talent, 
or  any  definite  moral  or  intellectual  faculty.  How  can  we 
explain  by  sensation,  attention,  comparison,  reasoning, 
desire,  the  origin  and  exercise  of  such  instincts  as  propaga- 
tion, love  of  children,  adhesiveness,  the  talents  for  mechanics, 
music,  mathematics,  poetry,  &c.  ? '  Go  into  a  family  and 
observe  the  strongly- marked  disposition  of  its  members  :  one 
is  proud,  the  other  servile ;  one  is  quarrelsome  and  destruc- 
tive, the  other  timid  and  affectionate ;  one  has  an  irresistible 
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*  LkueeT:  Anatomic  Comparee  du  Systhne  Nerveux,  1839,  i.  p.  568. 
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propensity  to  steal,  another  to  construct  machines ;  one  is 
surprisingly  musical,  and  his  brother  cannot  distinguish  one 
tune  from  another.     The  same  nursery,  the  same  home,  the 
same  masters,  the  same  companions,  fail  to  produce  similar 
characters  in  differently  organised  brothers  and  sisters.     K 
education  and  surrounding  circumstances,  he  asks,  had  the 
effect  of  determining  the  direction  of  the  faculties  and  creat- 
ing aptitudes— as  people  commonly  suppose— how  is  it  that 
the  female  bird  does  not  sing  like  the  male  ?     Why  do  not 
chickens  learn  to  coo  like  the  pigeons  they  live  with  ?     Why 
does  each  species  preserve  its  peculiarities  ?     Above  all,  why 
do  not  animals  suckled  and  reared  by  parents  of  another 
species,  manifest  the  dispositions  of  their  nurses  ?     Would 
any  companionship  with  philosophers  develop  in  the  juve- 
nile athlete  a  power  of  seizing  abstract  relations  and  pur- 
suing a  long   chain  of  reasoning  by  means  of  symbols? 
Would  the  society  of  a  herd  of  antelopes  develop  in  the  ram 
the  sensitive  grace  and  agility  of  a  deer  ?     Hence  the  con- 
clusion, confirmed  by  zoological  comparison,  that  although 
we  are  not  bom  with  Innate  Ideas,  we  have  Connate  Facul- 
ties and  Aptitudes.     But  even  this  requires  a  qualification 
which  Gall  saw  to  be  important,  namely,  that  just  as  the  new- 
bom  infant   has   not  the   maturity   of  organisation   which 
permits  the  full  performance  of  all  physical  functions — tliese 
gradually  emerging  as  development  goes  on — neither  has  he 
the   maturity   of  cerebral   organisation  which  permits   the 
performance  of  all  the  psychical  functions ;  the  Faculties  grow 
and  are  developed;  and  their  growth  is  dependent  on  the 
development  of  the  organism. 

Kant's  great  principle  of  seeking  in  the  Laws  of  Thought 
a  solution  of  the  problems  of  Philosophy,  was  by  Gall  ap- 
proached from  the  biological  side.  '  Si  Ton  reconnait  que 
les  sens  procurent  des  materiaux  nombreux,  que  Tesprit 
travaille  par  le  moyen  d'instruments  plus  eleves,  et  si  Ton 
pent  etablir  que  Thomme  interieur  lui-meme  est  done  d'une 
multitude  de  dispositions,  nous  devons  chercher  nos  idees  et 
nos  connaissances  en  partie  dans  les  phenomenes  du  monde 
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exterieur  et  dans  leur  emploi  raisonne,  et  en  partie  dans  les  his 
innees  desfacultes  morales  et  intelleduelles.'  *  It  is  tme  that 
his  attempt  to  discover  these  Laws  was  unsuccessful;  but 
the  attempt  was  made  fertile  by  his  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity (not  seen  by  Kant)  of  seeking  the  organic  laws  in  the 
organism  itself.     Kant  sought  them  in  subjective  analysis. 

Gall  further  saw  that  not  only  must  the  Laws  of  Thought 
result  from  the  Laws  of  the  Organism,  but  that  the  plurality 
of  Faculties  which  observation  indicated  as  existing,  neces- 
sarily implied  a  corresponding  plurality  of  organs.  To 
attribute  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  vaguely  to  the 
organism  or  the  temperaments*  was  a  sterile  procedure. 
The  organism  as  a  whole  does  not  see  when  the  eye  is 
removed,  does  not  secrete  bile  or  saliva  when  the  liver  or 
salivary  gland  is  obstructed,  nor  does  it  think  when  the 
brain  is  obstructed.  And  if  the  physiological  functions  have 
each  of  them  a  separate  organ,  how  can  the  psychical 
functions  be  without  their  separate  organs  ? 

Indeed  all  that  relates  to  the  general  propositions  re- 
specting a  plurality  of  functions,  and  a  plurality  of  organs. 
Gall  must  be  admitted  to  have  triumphantly  established.  It 
is  only  in  the  details  that  he  is  unsuccessful. 


§  Y.  Verification  of  the  Hypothesis. 

Having  indicated  the  chief  points  in  the  Method,  I  have 
now  briefly  to  specify  the  chief  reasons  which  determine  the 
rejection  of  Gall's  hypothesis.  That  it  was  a  luminous  and 
fertile  conception,  has  been  already  acknowledged.  Like  all 
other  conceptions,  it  had  to  be  confronted  with  reality. 
After  such  a  confrontation  it  would  either  pass  from  the 
condition  of  an  hypothesis  to  that  of  a  verified  theory,  or  it 
would  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  tentative  failures.  At 
the  end  of  fifty  years  of  attempted  verification  what  is  the 
result  ? 


If 


*  Fonctiona,  i.  p.  84. 
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The  broad,  palpable  result  to  which  I  would  first  draw 
attention  is  that  Phrenology,  assailed  by  ridicule,  misrepre- 
sentation,  argument,   and   passionate    contempt,    such    as 
usually  salute  every  new  and  revolutionary  hypothesis,  has 
not  survived  this  opposition,  has  not  lived  down  its  ill  repute, 
and  converted  its  antagonists,  or  the  sons  of  its  antagonists, 
but  has  lingered  with  a  feeble  life  of  sectarian  tradition, 
inspiring  no  new  prophets,  raising  up  no  influential  disciples. 
If  vehement  opposition  is,  unhappily,  one  almost  univei-sal 
consequence  of  the  promulgation  of  a  new  conception,  there 
is,  happily,  another  universal  consequence  of  everj  promul- 
gated truth,  namely,  that  it  spreads  wider  and  wider,  and 
irresistibly    draws    successive    generations    into     its    fold. 
Eidicule    never  killed  any  truth;  persecution  never  finally 
suppressed  it.     The  obstinacy  of  a  few  disciples  prevents  the 
sacred  flame  from  dying  out ;   by  degrees  it  attracts   more 
serious  attention,  and  this  attention  discovers  fresh  evidence ; 
the  adhesion  of  serious  minds  checks  the  levity  of  superficial 
objectors;  the  ridicule  ceases,  and  calm   investigation  pro- 
ceeds.   .At  this  stage  the  new  doctrine  perishes,  or  rapidly 
passes  into  general  acceptance. 

How  has  Phrenology  borne  the  test  ?  Instead  of  sur- 
viving opposition  it  has  decayed  with  the  declining  opposition. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  ridiculed,  it  has  ceased  to  be  declaimed 
against  as  immoral,  and  it  has  ceased  to  occupy  attention. 
While  Science  has  accepted  much  of  what  is  acceptable  in 
GalFs  method  and  results,  no  one  has  arisen  to  extend  and 
improve  those  results,  no  school  of  phrenological  investiga- 
tors has  kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  labours  of  Gall, 
Spurzheim,and  George  Combe,  nothing  has  been  done  to  bring 
the  doctrine  into  general  acceptance.  Here  and  there  a  clever 
man  is  found  who  accepts  Phrenology ;  but  he  is  generally 
(I  think  it  may  be  said  always)  one  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  results  of  biological  and  psychological  research. 
At  any  rate,  not  one  among  the  eminent  physiologists,  psycho- 
logists, or  physio-psychologists  of  the  present  day,  accepts  the 
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scheme  as  more  than  a  rude  hypothesis,  while  the  vast 
majority  reject  it  as  a  false  hypothesis. 

Such  has  been  the  result  of  fifty  years'  experience.  Instead 
of  gaining  ground  it  has  been  losing  ground.  Verification 
has  disproved,  not  confirmed,  the  hypothesis.  Observation  has 
not  supported  the  Cranioscopy  ;  nor  has  anatomical  research 
confirmed  the  Physiology.  The  disproof  is  overwhelming, 
and  on  this  account  only  has  the  doctrine  sunk  into  neglect. 

In  the  brief  space  to  which  these  remarks  must  be  re- 
stricted, I  cannot,  of  course,  pretend  to  marshal  a  tithe  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  disproof.  But  there 
vre  certain  crucial  instances  which  would  alone  suffice  to 
show  that  the  hypothesis  is  unacceptable.  I  will  begin  with 
Cranioscopy,  because  that  has  not  only  the  largest  mass  of 
facts  in  its  favour,  but  is  also  the  aspect  of  the  hypothesis 
which  phrenologists  most  resolutely  advance.  That  the  great 
diversities  in  mental  manifestations  may  be  correlated  with 
the  great  diversities  of  cranial  configuration  is  a  proposition, 
probable  in  itself,  and  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  facts 
phrenologists  have  collected.  It  is  probable  that  every  part 
of  the  physical  organism  carries  with  it  the  sign  of  some 
psychical  peculiarity ;  could  we  only  read  that  sign  !  And 
so  long  as  phrenologists  content  themselves  with  discerning 
and  registering  all  the  cases  of  coincidence  between  certain 
manifestations  and  certain  configurations,  they  are  well 
employed.  Such  coincidences,  however,  must  be  rigidly 
determined,  and,  like  all  other  empirical  facts,  must  be  held 
as  mere  sign-posts,  until  they  be  proved  universal,  and  until 
they  be  bound  together  by  some  ascertained  law.  Now  it 
wiU  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  observed  correspondences 
between  special  cranial  configuration  and  mental  peculiarities, 
do,  in  many  instances,  fail.  Proportionately  large  '  organs  ' 
are  sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  very  mediocre 
powers ;  proportionately  small '  organs,'  on  the  contrary,  with 
very  splendid  powers.  I  wish  rather  to  understate  than  over- 
state the  difficulty,  and  I  will  not  seek  to  gain  any  advan- 
tage by  multiplying  exceptions  ;  it  is  enough  for  the  present 
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argument  if  any  exceptions  have  been  observed ;  because  any 
exception  to  an  empirical  generalisation  is  fatal  to  it  a«  an 
empirical  generalisation,  and  can  only  be  set  aside  when  the 
generalisation  has  ceased  to  be  empirical,  and  has  become 
scientific.  Thus,  I  am  aware  that  phrenologists  explain  each 
exception  to  their  perfect  satisfaction.  But,  in  explainincr  it, 
they  quit  the  sphere  of  empmcal  observation  to  enter  that  of 
science  ;  and  thus  their  explanation  itself  has  only  the  validity 
which  can  be  given  it  by  theory.  To  make  my  meaning  more 
definite,  let  us  suppose  that  the  empirical  generalisation  of 
large  chests  being  the  cause  of  great  muscular  power,  is 

under  discussion.     As  an  observed  fact—an  empirical  fact 

the  correspondence  of  broad  chests  and  muscular  strength, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge.     Taken 
as  an  indication,  no  one  disputes  the  fact ;  but  taken  as  a 
cause,  and  connected  with  a  physiological  theory,  it  bears 
quite  a  different  value.     The  physiologist  may  say  that  the 
fact  proves  breadth  of  chest  to  admit  of  more  perfect  oxy- 
genation  of  the   blood,  and  thus  causes  greater  muscular 
power.     Against  such  a  theory  we  bring   the  fact  that  no 
absolute  and  constant  relation  between  broad   chests   and 
muscular  power  exists ;  if  we  find  large  chests  accompanying 
strength  we  also  find  small  chests  in   certain  lithe,   wiry 
frames  accompanying  even  greater  strength ;  the  empirical 
generalisation  is  thus  destroyed,  the  explanation  is  shown  to 
be  imperfect,  and  the  ratio  of  muscular  power  is  shown  to 
depend  on  some  other  condition  besides  the  oxygenation  of 
the  blood. 

When  phrenologists  explain  the  exceptions  to  their  empi- 
rical facts,  they  are  on  the  field  of  pure  science,  and  their 
explanations  can  only  have  value  in  proportion  to  the  validity 
of  the  scientific  principles  invoked ;  and  thus  the  Art  of 
Cranioscopy  is  perpetually  forced  to  recur  to  Physiology. 

Considered  empirically,  we  must  say  that  the  mass  of 
observations  hitherto  coUected  establishes  that  a  causal 
relation  of  some  kind  does  exist  between  the  conformation 
of  the  skull  and   the  character.     No   one  acquainted  with 
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these  observations  will  deny  that  they  are  far  too  numerous 
to  be  set  down  as  mere  coincidences ;  but  they  require  much 
more  precision,  and,  above  all,  they  require  a  rational  basis, 
before  they  can  be  accepted  as  more  than  empirical  indica- 
tions.    If  a  hundred  men  having  a  given  cranial  configura- 
tion be  found  to  manifest  an  unusual  power  of  Calculation, 
and  if  a  hundred  men  having  very  ordinary  power  of  Calcu- 
lation be  found  to  possess  nothing  noticeable  in  the  cranial 
configuration  previously  fixed  on  as  related  to  Number,  the 
conclusion  inevitably  is  that  a  causal   relation  must  exist 
between    the    configuration    and    the    manifestation;    but 
whether  the  causal  relation  is  the  one   phrenologists  have 
assigned  is  not  proved  by  such  observations  ;  and  should  any 
one  unequivocal  exception  be  observed,  it  alone  would  suffice 
to  prove  that  the  relation  was  still  to  seek.     This  is  a  verdict 
of  inductive  Logic  which  has  been  strangely  disregarded  both 
by  phrenologists  and  their   opponents.     The   opponents  of 
phrenology  are  too  apt  to  argue  as  if  the  exceptional  cases 
destroyed  the  cases  of  observed  correspondence ;  the  advo- 
cates of  phrenology  almost  universally  argue  as  if  the  excep- 
tions were   simply   unexplained    phenomena  by   no   means 
impugning  the  legitimacy  of  their  principles.     They  cling  to 
the  facts  of  correspondence,  and,  aware  of  the  logical  error 
of  their  opponents,  aware  that  no  amount  of  exceptional 
cases  can  destroy  the  evidence  which  proves  a  causal  relation, 
have  overlooked  the  equally  imperative  conclusion  that  one 
exceptional  case  points  to  an  incompleteness  in  their  genera- 
lisation ;  and  where  the  exceptions  are  numerous  the  incom- 
pleteness must  be  great. 

Now  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  observation  in 
daily  life,  and  observation  of  remarkable  cases,  disclose  nu- 
merous and  striking  exceptions.  The  writings  of  anti-phreno- 
logists abound  in  such.  I  will  here  mention  but  one,  that  of 
Mangiamele,  the  calculating  boy,  an  excellent  account  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  named  below.^     He  was  the 

*  Louis  Piesse:  La  Mededne  et  lis  Medecins,  1857.     From  my  review  of  this 
work  in  Blackwood^ s  Magazine,  December,  1857,  in  an  article  entitled  '  Phrenology 
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son  of  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  and  from  infancy  had  given  signs 
of  a  remarkable  calculating  power,  although  he  had  not  been 
taught  arithmetical  methods,  nor  indeed  anything  of  the 
science  of  Number.     He  was  entirely  self-taught  f  yet  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  solved  the  most  intricate  arithmetical 
problems  without  the  aid  of  graphic  signs,  was  marvellous, 
and  astounded  the  Academie  des  Sciences.     Here  was  entirely 
a  crucial  instance  for  Phrenology :  a  faculty  so  exceptional 
in  its  vigour  must  have  a  corresponding  development  of  its 
organ.     But  what  was  the  fact  ?     Instead  of  an  eminence  on 
that  part  of  the  skull  assigned  to  the  organ  of  Number,  there 
was  an  absolute  depression.     The  fact  was  admitted  by  the 
phrenologists ;  and  indeed  was  too  patent  to  be  disputed ; 
but  Broussais  and  Dumortier  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by 
affirming  that  Mangiamele  had,  in  reality,  no  special  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  Number,  he  effected  his  marvellous 
feats  of  calculation  by— genius,  imagination,  and  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  induction  and  generalisation  !     The  dilemma 
here  is  formidable ;  either  the  boy  could  subtract,  divide,  and 
multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision  by  means  of 
his   Causality,  Comparison,  Eventuality,  Individuality   (the 
organs  invoked  to  explain  his  manifestations),  in  which  case 
the  organ  of  Number,  established  by  GaU,  on  examination  of!- 
heads  of  celebrated  calculators,  is  a  fiction  and  a  superfluity, 
the   functions  being  performed   by  other  organs;   or  one 
organ  may  take   upon    itself   vicariously  the   function  of 
another,  and  aU  phrenological  observation  becomes  doubtful. 
A  man  destitute  of  Tune  may  thus   enchant  the   ears   of 
Europe  by  means  of  his  CausaUty;   another  may  fiU  his 
house  with  the  squalling  children  of  his  neighbours  by  the 
operation  of  his  Comparison  or  Individuality.     We  can  never 
say  to  what  organ  any  action  is  due ;  and  all  the  phrenolo- 
gical cases  are  discredited,  on  such  a  supposition.     Geor-e 
Bidder  is  always  cited  as  a  clenching  case  of  correspondence 
between  calculating  power  and  the  configuration  assigned  to 

Z^rri^  ''"'  ^^^"^  ""'  '"~''"' '"  ""^  '^^'-    I"  «>«  '^^^  article  there  are 
otner  striking  cases. 
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Number.  So  far  good.  But  now  comes  the  case  of  Man- 
giamele, with  powers  not  less  remarkable,  and  on  his  skull 
there  is  a  depression  instead  of  an  elevation.  That  is  to  say, 
the  faculty  is  present  in  the  absence  of  the  organ — or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  the  faculty  is  enormous  where  the 
organ  is  unusually  small. 

Another  and  still  more  convincing  example  is  that  of  the 
cerebellum  assigned  as  the  organ  of  amativeness,  and  con- 
sidered by  phrenologists  to  be  one  of  the  best  established 
organs  in  their  scheme,  founded  upon  numerous  facts  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  pathology,  and  common  observation.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  interrogate  the  works  of  comparative 
anatomists,  physiologists,  and  pathologists,  to  see  that  the 
disproof  of  this  hypothesis  is  overwhelming.  What  the 
functions  of  the  cerebellum  are,  we  do  not  know  as  yet ;  but 
one  thing  we  positively  know,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
organ  of  sexual  desire.^ 

I  might  take  each  organ  in  turn,  and  show  that  against  the 
facts  phrenologists  adduce  in  its  favour,  an  array  of  facts  can 
be  adduced  against  it,  sufficient,  if  not  to  disprove  altogether 
the  cranioscopic  hypothesis,  at  any  rate  to  throw  such  doubt 
upon  it  as  to  be  reconciled  only  by  a  rational  explanation, 
which  must  come  from  a  true  psychological  law.  The 
rational  explanation  would  either  show  the  exceptional  facts 
to  be  perturbations  of  the  law;  and  these  perturbations  might 
or  might  not  admit  of  reduction  to  some  subsidiary  law ;  or 
it  would  show  that  the  generalisation  itself  was  imperfect. 
In  any  case  the  facts  observed  preserve  their  value ;  both  the 
facts  against,  and  the  facts  in  favour  of  the  generalisation. 
That  the  counterfacts  invoked  by  anti-phrenologists  are  not 
always  of  the  nature  of  perturbations,  but  of  direct  contradic- 
tions, may  be  readily  shown.  AJthough  inductive  Logic  refuses 

*  Even  M.  Bouilland,  who  accepts  Gall's  principles,  but  is  unable  to  see  the 
evidence  for  the  localisations,  and  consequently  rejects  Cranioscopy,  has  recently 
declared,  *  quant  a  la  localisation  de  I'instinct  de  la  generation  dans  le  cervelet,  je 
Buis  un  de  ceux  qui  I'ont  combattue  de  la  mani^re  la  plus  r^solue,  mais  toujours  en 
respectant  le  principe  fondamental  de  la  plurality  et  de  la  spdcialit^  des  organes 
cer^braux.'    BulUtin  de  VAcad.  de  Medecine,  Avril  1865,  p.  586. 
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to  conclude  against  the  cases  of  correspondence  simply  on  the 
t^round  of  cases   of  non-correspondence    (perturbations),  it 
forces  us  to  conclude  on  the  ground  of  direct  contradiction. 
Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Mangiamele.     Fifty  examples  of 
the  organ  of  Number  largely  developed,  without  correspond- 
ing activity  of  the  functional  manifestation,  would  not  disturb 
the  value  of  the  observed  correspondences;  for  these  imperfect 
manifestations   may  have   been   due   to  various   perturbiiig 
causes.     But  one  case  of  the  presence  of  an  unusual  activity 
of  the  function  in  the  absence  of  the  organ,  or  rather  in  a 
remarkable  deficiency  of  the  organ,  is  a  direct  contradiction 
of  the  supposed  relation  between  the  function  and  the  organ  ; 
and  leads  either  to  a  relinquishment  of  the  hypothesis,  or 
dissolves  the  very  basis  on  which  phrenology  is  erected.     For 
if  functions  can  be  active  where  the  corresponding  organs  are 
deficient,  or  if  one  organ  can  take  on  the  function  of  another, 
cranioscopical  indication  is  fallacious. 

It  is,  therefore,  sunply  on  the  ground  of  non-correspondence 
with  fact,  as  observed  roughly  in  common,  and  as  rigorously 
tested  by  the  more  precise  methods  of  science,  that  Cranios- 
copy  has  failed  to  gain  general  acceptance.  Phrenologists 
have  collected  cases  with  great  assiduity ;  these  present  an 
imposing  array;  but  scientific  scepticism  brought  to  their 
examination  discloses  fatal  discrepancies.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  loose  way  in  which  many  of  the  phrenological  facts  are 
determined,  though  this  alone  would  greatly  diminish  their 
presumptive  value ;  ^  it  is  enough  that  daily  observation, 

♦  'Au  lieu  d'emplojer  le  mkre  et  la  balance  dans  un  ordre  d«  f^\t.  .   •  i 
comporteraient  si  bien,  Gall  et  Spurzheim  ont  touiours  VV  L       ^       ' 

pres^ue  toujours  ^,J  la  si.ple  L^Z^V:^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
enormement  developp^,  il  est  facile  do  vnJ,."  .^4.  \  gy«na,  pius  petit, 

nont  le  plus  souveut  aucune  valeur '     T^vi-av-v    a»  *      ■    r,  la  r6aJit6 

ooW.  p.eei,e  notions  of  the  ^^:t^ Z^;^;  [e^Zw^:  T"  "^ 
p.  85);  and  Mr.  Geo^e  Combe,  not  in  the  least  sceptical  of  uTa  W  -  "''  T 
tut  he  also  W  .  a  blind  .an  who  distinguished'cot      l"^  \^\Z:X 
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practising  the  same  loose  methods  of  determination,  con- 
stantly alights  on  glaring  discrepancies ;  and  that  scientific 
obseiTation,  guided  by  precise  methods,  uniformly  discredits 
the  phrenological  localisations. 

But  Cranioscopy  might  be  true,  or  sufiiciently  true  to 
warrant  the  acceptance  of  its  facts  of  correspondence  between 
cranial  configuration  and  mental  manifestations,  yet  Phre- 
nology, or  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  which  has  hitherto 
formed  its  scientific  basis,  might  be  very  far  from  true.  Gall 
indeed  supposed  otherwise.  He  maintained  that  it  was 
purely  by  cranioscopic  indications  we  could  determine  the 
cerebral  functions.*  Unless  the  organs  were  all  situated  at 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  (note  this  point !)  were  limited 
within  the  superficial  limits,  Cranioscopy  could  be  no  more 
than  Physiognomy,  a  rough  indication  of  general  conditions, 
not  an  anatomical  guide  to  functions.  In  other  words,  the 
basis  of  Phrenology  rests  on  four  positions  : 

1.  That  the  grey  matter  of  the  convolutions  is  the  organic 
substance  of  all  psychical  actions. 

2.  That  no  other  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  any 
essential  connection  with  the  mind. 

3.  That  each  distinct  faculty  has  its  distinct  organ. 

4.  That  each  organ  is  a  limited  area  of  grey  matter. 

Of  these  four  fundamental  positions,  only  the  third  is  true, 
and  even  that  is  left  in  vagueness,  for  Gall  nowhere  determines 
what  constitutes  a  Faculty,  he  nowhere  describes  an  Organ. 
The  other  three  are  all  more  or  less  false.  If  it  is  mainly  to 
GalFs  impulsion  that  science  owes  the  definite  notions  which 
enable  us  to  reject  his  hypothesis,  we  must  pay  him  our 
tribute  even  while  rejecting  his  views.  There  is  nothing 
derogatory  to  him  in  asserting  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
nervous  system  was  incomplete,  and  that  he  had  very  im- 
perfect  notions  of  what,  strictly  speaking,   constituted   an 

by  means  of  touch*  (Vhrcnohgy,  p.  413).     Could  not  Mr.  Combe  detect  the  dif- 
ference between  distinguishing  colours  and  distinguishing  coloured  objects?  the 
one  being  beyond  the  eense  of  touch,  the  other  being  simply  fineness  of  touch. 
*  Fonciions,  iii.  pp.  2,  4. 
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Organ.     On  the  latter  point.  Biology  is  still  without  a  satis- 
factory definition ;  and  many  biologists  confound  properties  of 
tissue  with  functions  of  organs.     Having  made  this  general 
remark,  I  will  proceed  t«  show,  briefly,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped 
conclusively,  the  untenableness  of  Gall's  cerebral  views. 

1.  The  grey  matter  of  the  ccmvolutions.     <■  L'on  salt  que  les 
fonctions,  propres  a  chaqne  syst^me  de  nerfs,  sont  realises 
dans  leur  expansion  peripherique;  or  j'ai  demontre  que  les 
circonvolutions  du  cerveau  ne  sont  autre  chose  que  I'expan- 
sion  peripherique  des  faisceaui  dontil  se  compose  ;  par  conse- 
quent, les  circonvolutions  du  cerveau  doivent  gtre  reconnues 
pour  les  parties  ou  s'exercent  les  instincts,  les  sentimens,  les 
penchans,  les  talens,  en  general  les  forces  morales  et  intel- 
lectuelles.'  * 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  consideration  of  the  second 
proposition,  which  excludes  every  other  portion  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  limits  psychical  functions  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  I  remark  that  Gall  altogether 
fails  to  seize  the  distinction  between  functions  and  properties 
of  tissue,  and  consequently  makes  no  attempt  to  define  each 
cerebral  organ,  beyond  the  limitation  of  a  given  superficial 
area  in  an  uniform  substance.     The  properties  of  the  velvet 
(to  recur  to  our  former  illustration)  depend  on  the  structure 
of  the  velvet ;  the  uses  to  which  that  velvet  is  put  are  in  no 
sense  determined  by  the  folds  in  the  velvet,  but  by  the  cm- 
nections  of  each  part  with  other  parts  :  thus  the  skirt,  boddice 
sleeves,  wristbands,  and  waistband,  are  various  distinct  parts 
of  the  velvet  dress,  but  the  properties  of  the  velvet  do  not 
vary  with  this  variation  of  the  uses  which  they  subserve      It 
18  the  same  with  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain :  that  also  L  an 
uniform  substance,  variously  folded  into  convolutions    and 
variously  connected  with  different  parts  of  the  organism  •  the 
special  property  of  this  uniform  substance  is  Sensibility  •'  the 
special  functions  subserved  by  it,  depend  upon  its  organic 
connections.     In  connection  with  the  various   Senses,   its 
functions  will  be  perceptions  of  Sight,  Sound,  Touch,  Smell, 
and  Taste.     In  connection  with  visceral  organs,  its  functions 

*  Fonctions^  ii.  p.  13. 
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will  be  perceptions  of  systemic  sensations.  In  connection 
with  muscular  organs,  its  functions  will  be  volitional.  The 
brain  has  often  been  compared  to  a  galvanic  battery.-  Let  us 
adopt  the  comparison.  On  the  ends  of  the  two  conducting 
wires,  two  pieces  of  charcoal  are  fixed,  and  the  result  is  the 
electric  light ;  the  two  conductors  are  placed  in  a  solution, 
and  the  result  is  a  chemical  decomposition ;  the  two  con- 
ductors are  placed  in  a  mixture  of  gases,  and  the  result  is  a 
chemical  composition ;  the  conductors  are  placed  in  relation 
with  a  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  the  result  is  a  transmission 
of  a  message  from  one  country  to  another.  But  all  these 
various  results  have  been  due  to  the  various  applications  of 
the  electric  force,  they  have  not  been  due  to  varieties  in  the 
battery.  By  no  inspection  of  the  battery  could  these  results 
have  been  divined ;  by  no  numeration  of  the  several  galvanic 
couples  could  these  phenomena  have  been  discriminated.  The 
phenomena  did  not  wholly  depend  on  the  plates  of  zinc  and 
copper ;  they  did  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  relative  positions 
of  those  couples  in  the  battery ;  and  yet  to  enumerate  the 
various  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  and  affix  to  each,  and 
to  separate  areas  of  each,  the  various  fimctions  of  the  mind, 
is  as  unscientific  as  to  assign  the  electric  light  to  one  couple, 
the  telegraph  to  another,  and  the  chemical  decomposition  to 
a  third  couple,  irrespective  of  their  connections. 

Of  this  Gall  had  no  suspicion.  As  I  have  said,  he  had  the 
vaguest  ideas  of  what  constituted  an  organ ;  and  although  he 
declared,  and  truly  declared,  that  the  faculties,  being  sepa- 
rate, required  separate  organs,  he  nowhere  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  a  cerebral  organ.  At  one  time  he  seems  to  con- 
sider it  a  bundle  of  fibres  ;  at  another  a  single  fibre.  That  it 
could  be  neither  he  never  suspected.  '  Le  cerveau  consistant 
en  plusieurs  divisions  dont  les  fonctions  sont  totalement  dif- 
ferentes,  il  existe  plusieurs  faisceaux  primitifs,  qui  par  leur 
developpement  contribuent  a  le  produire  conformement  aux 
lois  auxquelles  obeissent  les  autres  systemes  .  .  .  nous  rangeons 
parmi  les  faisceaux  les  pyramides  anterieures  et  posterieures, 
les  faisceaux  qui  sortent  immediatement  des  corps  olivaires. 
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et  encore  quelques  autres.'*  Granting  the  hypothesis,  we 
should  have  to  remark  first,  that  the  bundles  were  too  few  for 
the  seven-and-twenty  faculties;  and  secondly,  that  these 
bundles  are  not  to  be  discriminated  on  the  area  of  the  con- 
volutions. Subsequently,  he  was  disposed  to  regard  every 
fibre  in  the  nerves,  or  in  the  brain,  as  a  little  organ  by  itself,  t 
The  conception  of  a  fibre  or  a  bundle  of  fibres  constituting 
an  organ,  will  surprise  the  philosophic  biologist. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  objection  which  arises  from  the 
preceding  exposition  is  fatal  to  Gall's  scheme.     He  affirmed 
that  the  brain  was  not  a  single  organ  having  a  single  function, 
but    a   complex    unity   of    various    organs   having    diverse 
functions.     He  established  this  position  by  an  overwhelming 
array  of  evidence.     But  when  he  came  to  take  the  next  step 
and  assign  each  function  to  its  particular  organ  in  the  brain^ 
he   was   wholly  without  a  principle  of  determination,   he 
neither  conceived  steadily  what  an  organ  was,  nor  attempted 
anatomically  to  discriminate  the  parts  of  the  brain  that  each 
organ  mvolved.t      Considering  that  there  are  some   sixty 
distmct  parts  in  the  whole  encephalon,  each  of  which  has 
received  its  distinct  name,  we  were  surely  in  need  of  some 
guide  which  would  lead  us  amid  the  labyrinth,  and  point  out 
which   parts  were  severally  grouped   into  distinct  organs? 
Gall,  who  revolutionised  the  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain 
had  no  better  guide  than  what  cranial  configurations  mitrht 
suggest.     The  internal  structure  of  this  eminently  complex 
apparatus  was  to  be  disregarded ;  and  our  attention  fixed  on 
the  variations  of  the  surface.      One   might  as  reasonably 

*  ^"■^■-  ^""t.  et  Physiol,  du  SysthneK.rviUx  \  r>  n^      t„  .K 
Spcbzheim  :  OhserMions  sur  la  Phrinologie.  Zu   94  "'""  "^'^'^ 

t  Op.  cit.  iv.  p.  8.  xf       '      . 

X  M.  Parchappe  hag  well  pemarlro^    «  Ti  ««*     •       ^^ 

.on  titre  scientiflque  le  plus  ZierXit  it  f T         ''™™"^''"'  '^"'"■""■'" 
point,  qui  eussen't  pr^cisLenf  pu  7-;,  1' v.^fiet  i:^:'Jar '''"'""  '"  '^' 
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explain  the  mechanism  of  the  clock  bj  the  position  of  the 
figures  on  its  dial. 

The  subject  of  the  convolutions  is  one  which  might  furnish 
an  instructive  chapter,  did  space  permit ;  but  I  must  content 
myself  with  affirming  that  the  researches  of  anatomists  have 
disproved  every  point  advanced  by  Gall.  Curiously  enough, 
M.  Camille  Dareste  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  fact,  that 
the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions  bear  no  direct 
proportion  to  the  development  of  intelligence,  whereas  they 
do  bear  a  direct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Thus, 
given  the  size  of  the  animal  in  any  genus,  and  he  can  predict 
what  are  its  convolutions;  or  vice  versa,  given  the  con- 
volutions, and  he  can  predict  the  size  of  the  animal.  '  Toutes 
les  especes  a  cerveau  lisse  ont  une  petite  taille ;  toutes  les 
especes  a  circonvolutions  nombreuses  et  compliquees  sont,  au 
contraire,  de  grande  taille.'  * 

In  a  word,  the  convolutions  cannot  be  accepted  as  the 
*  organs  '  of  the  faculties  ;  nor  even  as  correctly  indicating 
the  organs.     They  are  simply  folds   of  an  uniform  tissue; 
this   tissue    has    a    peculiar   property,    Sensibility,    which 
applied  in  different  coimections  serves  various  functions ;  but 
the    organs  constituted   out   of  these   connected  parts  are   no 
more   to   be  identified  with  the  particular  portions  of  the 
vesicular    tissue   which   supply  their    Sensibility,  than   the 
telegraph  is  to  be  identified  with  the  plates  which  supply  its 
electricity.     Thus  it  is  that  the  area  of  convolution  which 
in  one  man  might  be  connected  with  a  peculiar  mechanism 
in   another   might  be  so   imperfectly  connected   with   that 
mechanism,  or  might  supply  so  imperfect  a  mechanism,  that 
the   results  would   be  different  or  even  opposed.      Of  this 
Cranioscopy  can  tell  nothing.     It  is  limited  to  the  surface. 
And  hence  it  is  that  the  skull  is  considered  sufficient  evidence. 
The  surface  of  the  skull  tells  as  much  as  the  surface  of  the 
brain  ;  as  much  and  as  little. 

I  will  merely  in  passing  observe,  that  the  axiom  of  which 
so  much  use  is  made  by  phrenologists,  *  other  things  equal, 

♦  Annales  dcs  Sciences  Nafurcllcs,  3i^me  serie  xvii.  30  and  4i^me  s^rie  i.  73. 
VOL.  II.  F  F 
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size  is  the  measure  of  power,'  thougli  indisputable,  is  fallacious, 
since  the  '  other  things '  never  are  equal.  If  the  external 
indications  were  expressions  of  the  internal  structure,  size 
would  be  a  measure  of  power,  and  Cranioscopy  a  guide  to 
character :  unhappily  it  is  not  so. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  position  on  which  Phre- 
nology is  based,  that  the  cerebrum  only  is  the  seat  of  the 
psychical  faculties.  Gall  has  here  the  vast  majority  of 
biologists  on  his  side.  There  is  scarcely  one  teacher  in  a 
hundred  who  does  not  declare  the  Brain,  and  the  Brain 
exclusively,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind.  I  have  elsewhere  ^ 
marshalled  abundant  facts  and  arguments  in  disproof  of  this 
illogical  and  obstructive  hypothesis ;  but  for  the  present  it 
is  enough  to  point  out  that  GuU  was  in  opposition  to  his 
own  principles  when  he  thus  limited  the  seat  of  psychical 
faculties.  In  opposition  to  logic,  for  he  thereby  implied  that 
community  of  structure  did  not  carry  community  of  property : 
implied  that  ganglia  in  one  part  of  the  system  had  not  the 
same  SensibUity  as  ganglia  in  another.  In  opposition  to 
zoological  observation,  for  he  thereby  implied  that  the 
instincts  and  propensities  exhibited  by  animals  with  brains 
could  not  be  manifested  by  animals  without  brains,  whereas 
it  is  notorious  that  the  instinct  of  propagation,  the  instinct  of 
destructiveness,  the  instinct  of  constructiveness,  and  others, 
are  manifested  by  animals  having  no  brains,  nothing  but 
simple  ganglia. 

He  had  indeed  a  glimpse  of  the  logical  error  when  he  was 
treating  of  the  grey  substance  of  the  convolutions  as  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  for  he  there  asks  'pourquoi  auroit-eUe 
dans  le  cerveau  une  destination  diflferente  de  celle  qu'eUe  a 
dans   les   autres   syst^mes   nerveuxP'f     Had   he   not   been 

*  Ph^sioIoff7/  of  Common  Life,  vol.  ii.  Rudolph  Wagner  finds  himself  com- 
pelled  by  the  evidence  of  experiment  to  retract  his  former  views  and  to  admit 
the  existence  of  psychical  manifestations  in  the  absence  of  the  brain  '  Je  recon 
nais  m^me  qn'un  certain  nombre  de  ph^nom^nes  psychiqnes  persistent  chez  les 
pigeons  anxqnels  on  a  enlev^  le  cervean.  le  cervelet,  et  une  partie  du  m^soc^phale ' 
Brown-Seg^carcTs  Journal  de  la  Physiologic,  1861,  iv.  551.  My  experiments  on 
reptiles  and  insects  showed  the  persistence  of  psychical  manifestations  after  the 
head  had  been  cut  off. 

t  Gall  :  Anat.  et  pht/s.  i.  242. 
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misled  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  nutritive  office  of  the  vesicular 
substance  (long  since  refuted),  and  had  he  conceived  Sensi- 
bility as  the  property  of  this  tissue,  he  would  have  reversed 
his  question  and  asked,  '  Why  has  this  tissue  Sensibility  in 
the  convolutions,  and  not  in  every  other  ganglionic  mass  ?  ' 

Gall's  principles  demanded  that  the  subjective  analysis 
should  correspond  with  the  biological  analysis,  and  that 
mental  manifestations  should  be  affiliated  on  the  physical 
organs;  but  his  Cranioscopy  could  not  accommodate  itself 
to  such  a  procedure  :  it  demanded  that  the  cerebrum  should 
be  the  exclusive  seat  of  the  psychical  faculties,  and  that  the 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  should  in  its  varieties  reveal  the 
organs  of  those  faculties. 

If  the  reader  has  followed  these  few  pages  with  assent,  he 
will  see  that  the  basis  of  Phrenology  is  laid  on  shifting  sand  ; 
and  that  if  men  of  science  have  long  since  declined  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  hypothesis,  it  is  because  the  alleged  facts 
of  Cranioscopy  are  not  found  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  and 
general  to  warrant  confidence  in  that  Art,  and  because  the 
Psychology  and  Physiology  which  Gall  and  his  successors 
offer  us,  are  neither  reconcileable  with  psychological  analysis, 
nor  with  the  present  condition  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology."^ 

The  course  of  our  History  now  leads  us  to  the  important 
movement  in  Germany,  which,  begun  by  Kant,  ran  a  rapid 
and  brilliant  career  till  it  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  Hegelian 
school,  I  have  placed  Gall  before  Kant,  although  chronology 
is  thereby  somewhat  disturbed,  in  order  that  from  Kant  the 
course  of  evolution  might  be  followed  without  interruption. 

*  Space  has  not  permitted  the  citation  of  a  tithe  of  the  arguments  and  observa- 
tions which  discredit  Phrenology.  The  student  is  referred  to  Lelut  :  Bejet  de 
r  Organologies  and  his  subsequent  work  La  Physiologie  de  la  Pensee,  for  conclusive 
examples  against  the  special  localisations ;  also  to  Peisse,  La  Medecine  et  les 
Medecins.  With  regard  to  Anatomy  and  Physiology  almost  any  and  every 
modern  work  may  be  consulted  ;  but  Leubet  and  Gratiolet,  Anatomic  Comparee 
du  Sf/st^me  Nerveux  ;  or  Wagner,  Neurologische  Untersuchuvgen,  may  be  specially 
named,  the  former  abounding  in  facta  drawn  from  comparative  anatomy,  which 
admit  of  no  escape. 
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NINTH  EPOCii. 

Recurrence  to  the  fundamental  question  respecting  the 

Origin  of  Knowledge. 


CHAPTER  I. 

KANT. 

§  I.  Life  op  Kant. 

TMMAmJEL  KANT  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia, 
-L  22nd  of  April,  1724.  His  family  came  originally  from 
Scotland,  and  changed  their  name  of  Cant  into  Kant  to  suit 
the  German  pronunciation.  This  Scottish  origin,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  his  philosophical  connection  with 
Hume,  has  some  little  interest.  His  father  was  a  saddler,  a 
man  of  tried  integrity.  His  mother  was  somewhat  severe, 
but  upright,  speaking  the  truth,  and  exacting  it.  Kant  was 
early  bred  in  a  love  of  truth  and  had  before  him  such 
examples  of  moral  worth  as  must  materiaUy  have  con- 
tributed to  form  his  own  inflexible  principles. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  remarked,  that  there  is  scarcely 
another  example,  except  in  Grecian  history,  of  a  life  so 
rigorously  philosophical  as  that  of  Kant.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  never  once  quitted  the  snows  of  murky  Konigsberg. 
There  he  passed  a  calm  and  happy  existence,  meditating,' 
professing,  and  writing.  He  had  mastered  aU  the  sciences ; 
he  had  studied  languages,  and  cultivated  literature.  He 
Hved  and  died  a  type  of  the  German  Professor :  he  rose, 
smoked,  drank  his  coffee,  wrote,  lectured,  took  his  daily  walk 


always  at  precisely  the  same  hour.  The  cathedral  clock,  it 
was  said,  was  not  more  punctual  in  its  movements  than 
Immanuel  Kant.* 

He  was  early  sent  to  the  University.  There  he  began  and 
there  he  ended  his  career.  Mathematics  and  physics  prin- 
cipally occupied  his  attention  at  first ;  and  the  success  with 
which  he  pursued  these  studies  soon  manifested  itself  in 
various  publications.  He  predicted  the  existence  of  the 
planet  Uranus ;  and  Herschel  himself,  after  discovering  it, 
admitted  Kant's  having  first  announced  it. 

But  none  of  these  publications  attracted  much  attention 
till  the  renown  of  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  had  made 
everything  produced  by  him  a  matter  of  interest.  Nor  did 
the  Critique  itself  attract  notice  at  first.  The  novelty  of  its 
views,  the  repulsiveness  of  its  terminology  and  style,  for 
some  time  obscured  its  real  value.  This  value  was  at  length 
discovered  and  made  known.  All  Germany  rang  with 
praises  of  the  new  philosophy.  Almost  every  '  chair '  was 
filled  by  a  Kantist.  Numberless  books  and  not  a  few 
pamphlets  came  rapidly  from  the  press,  either  attacking  or 
defending  the  principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy.  Kant 
had  likened  himself  to  Copernicus.  The  disciples  likened  him 
both  to  Copernicus  and  Newton,  declaring  that  he  had  not 
only  changed  the  whole  science  of  Metaphysics,  as  Coper- 
nicus changed  the  science  of  Astronomy,  but  had  also  con- 
summated the  science  he  originated. 

The  Critique  was,  he  tells  us,  the  product  of  twelve  years* 
meditation.  It  was  vrritten  in  less  than  five  months.  These 
two  facts  sufficiently  explain  the  defects  of  its  composition. 
In  his  long  meditations  he  had  elaborated  his  system,  divided 
and  subdivided  it,  and  completed  its  heavy  and  useless 
terminology.  In  the  rapidity  of  composition  he  had  no  time 
for  the  graces  of  style,  nor  for  that  all-important  clearness  of 
structure  which  (depending  as  it  does  upon  the  due  gradation 
of  the  parts,  and  upon  the  clearness  with  which  the  parts 

*  He  mentions  having  once  been  kept  two  or  three  days  from  his  promenade  bj 
reading  Rousseau's  ^mile,  which  had  just  appeared. 
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themselves  are  conceived)   may  be   regarded  as   the   great 
desideratum  of  a  philosophical  style. 

But  in  spite  of  these  defects— defects  which  would  have 
been  pardoned  by  no  pubUc  but  a  German  public— the 
Critique  became  celebrated,  and  its  author  had  to  endure  the 
penalty  of  celebrity.  He  was  pestered  with  numerous  caUs 
of  curious  strangers,  who  would  not  leave  Konigsberg  with- 
out having  seen  him.  To  the  curious  were  added  the  ad- 
miring. Enthusiastic  scholars  undertook  long  journeys  to 
see  their  great  master.  Professor  Eeuss  one  day  walked 
into  his  study,  saying  brusquely  that  '  he  had  traveUed  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  see  and  speak  with  Kant.'  The 
visits  became  so  numerous,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  contented  himself  with  merely  showing  himself  at  the 
door  of  his  study  for  a  few  minutes. 

Kant  never  spoke  of  his  own  system,  and  from  his  house 
the  subject  was  entirely  banished.  He  scarcely  read  any  of 
the  attacks  on  his  works  :  he  had  enough  of  PhUosophy  in 
his  study  and  lecture-room,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  it 
to  the  topics  of  the  day. 

He  died  on  the  12th  of  February,  1804,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age,  retaining  his  powers  almost  to  the  last.  He 
latterly,  during  his  iUness,  talked  much  of  his  approaching 
end.  '  I  do  not  fear  death,'  he  said,  '  for  I  know  how  to 
die.  I  assure  you  that  if  I  knew  this  night  was  to  be  my 
last,  I  would  raise  my  hands,  and  say  "  God  be  praised  '  " 
The  case  would  be  far  different  if  I  had  ever  caused  the 
misery  of  any  of  his  creatures.' 

A  picture  of  Kant's  daily  habits,  and  many  interesting 
traits  of  his  character,  will  be  found  in  the  works  named 
below.^  I  cannot  find  space  for  such  details  ;  nor  for  more 
than  a  passing  mention  of  Kant's  relation  to  Swedenborg,  of 

*  BoRowsxi :  mrstellung  des  Lebens  tend  Charakter  Immanuel  Kanfs,  1804  A 
b.ography  revised  by  Kaxt  himself,  though  not  published  during  his  lifetime. 
W  ASiANSKi :  Immanuel  Kant  in  seinem  letzten  Lebensjahren,  1804  This  has  been 
reproduced  by  DBQtn.CK.:  ^o...,  iii.,  '  Last  Days  of  Immanuel  Kant/ where  he 
English  reader  will  do  well  to  seek  it  Schubert  :  Kanfs  Biographic  in  the  edition 
of  Kant  s  works  by  RosEXKBANz  and  Schubert. 


which  such  unjustifiable  use  is  often  made  by  the  admirers 
of  the  latter,  who  proclaim,  with  emphasis,  that  Kant 
testified  to  the  truth  of  Swedenborg's  clairvoyance.  He 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  his  Letter  on  Swedenborg^  he 
narrates  two  of  the  reported  cases  of  Swedenborg's  clair- 
voyance, and  says  he  knows  not  how  to  disprove  them,  they 
being  supported  by  such  respectable  testimony;  but  he 
nowhere  testifies  to  them  himself;  and  in  the  Anthro- 
pologic, §§  35  and  37,t  his  energetic  contempt  for  Sweden- 
borgianism  and  all  other  Schwdrmerei  is  unequivocally 
expressed. 

§  II.  The  Critical  Philosophy. 

Kant  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  profoundest  of  thinkers, 
and  produced  so  deep  and  agitating  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Europe,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  given  a  new 
aspect  to  several  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  Meta- 
physics ;  yet  there  was  nothing  new  in  his  Method,  and 
little  that  was  absolutely  new  in  his  results.  Previous 
thinkers  had  reached  similar  results;  but  there  was  a 
novelty  in  the  systematic  precision  of  his  results  which  gave 
them  a  clearness  that  amounted  to  a  revelation.  When  we 
have  translated  his  technical  and  often  cumbrous  terminology 
into  ordinary  language,  we  find  the  thought  a  familiar  one  ; 
but  we  also  find  that  Kant  has  given  it  a  sharpness  of 
definition  which  renders  it  unforgetable,  and  that  he  has 
shown  its  unsuspected  relations  to  other  thoughts.  How 
much  of  his  influence  may  be  due  to  the  very  novelty  and 
obscurity  of  his  exposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate. 
Undoubtedly  the  form  is  at  first  repulsive ;  but  those  whom 
it  does  not  wholly  repel  it  finally  fascinates.  The  history 
of  Philosophy  is  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  a  history  of 
the  fascination  exercised  by  phrases.  Students  begin  by  de- 
claiming against  Kant's  style,  are  piqued  into  vanquishing 
its  difficulties,  and  end  in  overvaluing  their  difficult  conquest. 

*  Klcine  Anthropologische  Schriften  (Theil  vii.  p.  5,  ed.  Rosenkbanz). 
t  Zwcito  Abtheil.  p.  89  sq. 
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As  I  shall  have  to  express  dissent  at  almost  erery  turn,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  begin  mj  exposition  with  an  emphatic 
expression    of   deep   veneration    for  the    mighty   inteUect 
which  produced  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.     But  it  is  only 
as  a  thinker,  not  as  a  writer,  that  Kant  deserves  applause. 
Speaking    from  a  tolerably  extensive   acquaintance    with 
phUosophic  literature,  I  cannot  name  a  work  of  real  power 
which  exhibits  such  an  utter  disregard  of  every  condition  of 
good  style  as  is  exhibited  by  the  Kritih.     Its  terminology  is 
the  least  of  its  offences.    Its  composition  is  disgraceful.   The 
sentences  are  long,  clumsy  and  involved ;  the  separate  clauses 
are  seldom  weU  constructed,  and  these  clauses  are  rather 
thrown  together  than  logicaUy  subordinated.   Approximative 
expression    and   bad   construction   render    it    inexpressibly 
fatiguing.    To  find  a  rival  to  it,  we  must  go  back  to  the  work 
of  Archimedes,  where  that  great  geometer  has  set  forth  pro- 
positions which  require  to  be  read  several  times  before  the 
student  seizes  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  to  be   de- 
monstrated.   As  a  critic  remarks :  '  Avant  d'arriver  a  la  fin  on 
a  oublie  le  commencement.     II  faut  les  relire  bien  des  fois 
avant  de  comprendre  queUe  est  la  proposition  a  d^montrer. 
On  pent  juger  quelle  sera  la  difficulte  de  suivre  tout  le  de- 
veloppement  de  la  demonstration  m^me,  et  queUe  a  surtout 
6te  ceUe  de  la  decouvrir  k  moins  que  ce  grand  geometre 
n  ait  employe  des  signes  abreviatifs  qu'U  n'ait  pas  fait  con- 
naatre.'  *    Kant  defends  himself  by  assuming  that  it  is  the 
absence  of  '  popularity  '  and  '  entertainment '  which  caused 
men  to  dip  into  and  not  read  the  Kritik ;  and  he  has  an  easy 
retort   against  any  philosopher  who   should   demand   such 
qualities.t    But  the  objection  had  a  deeper  source.    And  the 
proof  of  It  IS  seen  in  the  singular  misapprehension  of  his 
meaning  which  is  frequently  exhibited  by  men  thoroughly 
versed  in  metaphysical  speculations,  and  carelul  students  of 
Ixis   work.     It  is  not   enough    to    point   to   men  like   Sir 

•  Dvhambl:  D.,  mthode,  dans  hs  .Hence,  de  raisonnement,  1865  p  88 
^.i^^^^:le,o.ena.ujederHnfti,e,,  Metap,,HK  Werke.  ed.' H.Ht^2...  Hi. 


W.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mansel  and  Victor  Cousin,  who  are 
arraigned  as  having  flagrantly  misunderstood  him  on  certain 
points ;  but  among  the  Germans,  nay  among  the  Kantians 
themselves,  there  is  perpetual  controversy  as  to  w^hat  his 
meaning  was.  So  little  composition  is  there  in  the  Kritik 
that  a  controversy  has  arisen,  and  is  yet  far  from  settled, 
respecting  the  changes  in  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  exposition, 
introduced  in  the  second  'edition  of  the  Kritik,  Michelet, 
Schopenhauer,  and  Kuno  Fischer  affirm  a  radical  change; 
Ueberweg  and  Mr.  Mahaffy  affirm  complete  consistency.^ 

Kant  never  writes  well ;  but  he  is  intelligible  in  other 
works,  and  repulsive  only  in  the  Kritik,  On  this  account,  and 
on  others,  the  student  is  advised  to  leave  that  work  in  peace 
until  he  has,  from  other  sources,  mastered  the  Kantian  prin- 
ciples ;  which  may  easily  be  done  by  some  such  course  as 
this  :  Beginning  with  Mr.  ManseFs  Prolegomena  Logica,  and 
Victor  Cousin's  Lemons  surKant,  he  may  take  in  hand  Apelt's 
Metaphysik,  which  reproduces  the  Kantian  ideas  in  a  clear 
style ;  he  is  then  fitted  for  Kant's  Prolegomena,  which  is  a 
popular   exposition  expressly  written   to   make   the   Kritik 

intelligible.f 

There  are  several  parts  of  the  system  which,  although 
occupying  students  of  German  Philosophy  and  interesting  in 
relation  to  Kant,  need  not  be  touched  on  here,  since  they 
hardly  come  within  the  course  of  historical  evolution.  Even 
on  those  points  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  consider  I 
must  be  briefer  than  I  should  desire. 

From  Spinoza  to  Kant  the  great  question  we  have  seen  to 
be  this :  Have  we  any  ideas  which  can  be  accepted  as  ob- 

*  Kuno  Fischer:  Ccymmentary  on  Kanfs  Kritik.  Translated  by  J.  P.  Mahafft, 
1 866.  Ueberweg  :  De  priore  et  posterior e  forma  Kantiance  Critices  Bationis  Pura^ 
1861,  and  System  der  Logik,  1865. 

t  •  It  describes  the  way  in  which  Kant  reached  his  discoveries.  It  shows  the 
whole  critical  investigation  in  its  natural  untrammelled  course,  and  therefore  not  only 
ihows  us  but  facilitates  our  view  of  the  inner  construction  of  the  critical  philosophy.' 
KuNO  Fischer,  op.  cit.  24.  This  work,  which  would  be  easily  intelligible  to  the 
English  public,  has  not  found  a  translator,  whereas  the  Kritik,  on  all  grounds 
repulsive,  has  been  several  times  translated.  I  shall  occasionally  avail  myself  of 
the  meritorious  version  by  Mr  Meiillejohn  published  in  Bohn's  Philosophical 
Library. 
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jective  truths,  and  which,  removed  from  the  possible  iUusions 
of  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  may  be  made  the  basis 
ot  a  Philosophy  reveaUng  the  realities  of  existence  ? 

This  question,  variously  answered,  resolved  itself  into  the 
more  definite  question  :  Have  we  any  ideas  independent  of 
Experience  ? 

It  had  become   evident  that  before  we  could   determine 
the  objective  value  of  our  knowledge  we  were  bound  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  knowing  faculties. 
Ontology  thus  was  for  a  time  superseded  by  Psychology. 
The   attempts   to   settle   the    psychological    question  have 
already  been  exhibited  in  our  chapters  on  Locke,  Hume  the 
Sensational  School,  the  Scotch  School,  and  Gall.     All  these 
proclaim  Experience  the  foundation  of  knowledge :  and  yet 
inasmuch  as  Experience  led  irresistibly  to  Scepticism  this 
was  a  dilemma  which  seemed  only  to  be  avoided  by  seekin.. 
refuge  in  Common  Sense,  i.e.  a  denial  of  Philosophy.     Kant 
dechned  this  refuge.*    He  saw  two  conceptions  of  the  world 
to   be  logically  tenable :   Materialism  and  Scepticism :    he 
rejected  both,  and  strove  to  reconcile  what  was  true  in  both 
with  what  was  true  in  the  a  priori  doctrine.     He  caUed  his 
system  a  Criticism.     His  object  was  to  examine   into  the 
nature  of  this  Experience  which  led  to  Scepticism.     While 
men  were  agreed  that  Experience  was  the   source   of  aU 
Wledge,  Kant  asked  himself,  What  is  this  Experience  O- 
What  are  its  Elements  ? 

The  problem  he  set  himself  to  solve  was  but  a  new  aspect 
of  the  problem  of  Locke's  Essay.     On  this  deep  and  intricate 

foir  i  .    ^'^''•^^'  *^"  "PP°^^*^  P-'^i-^  tad  been 

foi^ed-the  one  declaring  that  all  our  knowledge  was  given 

in  Experience  and  that  all  the  materials  were  derived  from 
Sensation,  and  Eeflection  upon  those  materials ;  the  other 
declaring  that  these  only  furnished  a  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge.    This    second    party    maintained    that  there    were 

*  He  said  it  was  the  notable  invent  Inn  nf  »««^ 

noodle  could  place  himself  on  a  level  w^th  th         .      ^'^  ""^'"'^^  '^'  ''^^'''''' 
Vorrede,  Werke,  iii.  1 70  '^'  Profoundest  thinker.     Prole^o.^na  : 
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elements  of  knowledge  which,  not  only  were  never  derived 
from  sensation,  but  which  absolutely  transcended  all  sensation. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  idea  of  Substance.  Experience 
only  informs  us  of  qualities:  to  these  qualities  we  add  a 
substratum  which  we  call  Substance;  and  this  idea  of  a 
substratum,  which  we  are  compelled  to  add,  Locke  himself 
confesses  we  never  gained  through  any  sensation  of  matter. 
Other  ideas,  such  as  Causality,  Infinity,  Eternity,  etc.,  are 
also  independent  of  Experience  :  ergo,  said  this  school,  ante- 
cedent to  it. 

In  the  course  of  inquiry,  the  untenableness  of  the  theory  of 
innate  ideas  had  become  apparent.  Descartes  himself,  when 
closely  pressed  by  his  adversaries,  gave  it  up.  Still  the  fact 
of  our  possessing  ideas  apparently  not  derivable  from  ex- 
perience, remained  :  and  this  fact  was  to  be  explained.  To 
explain  it,  Leibnitz  asserted  that  although  all  knowledge 
begins  with  Sensation,  it  is  not  all  derived  from  Sensation ; 
the  mind  furnishes  its  quota ;  and  what  it  furnishes  has  the 
character  of  universality,  necessity,  consequently  of  truth, 
stamped  on  it.  This  doctrine,  slightly  modified,  is  popularly 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  '  original  instincts  ' — of  '  Funda- 
mental Laws  of  Belief.' 

Kant  also  recognized  the  fact  insisted  on  by  the  adversaries 
of  the  Sensational  School ;  and  this  fact  he  set  himself  care- 
fully to  examine.  His  first  object  was  therefore  a  Criticism 
of  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Kant  considered  that  his  conception  of  a  purely  critical 
philosophy  was  entirely  original."^  No  one  before  him  had 
thought  of  thus  subjecting  Reason  itself  to  a  thoroughly  critical 
investigation,  in  order  to  reach  answers  to  such  questions  as  : 
Are  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  j)Ossible  ?  Is  a  science  of 
Metaphysics  possible  ?  And  here  may  be  noted  an  illustration 
of  what  was  said  at  the  opening  of  this  section  respecting 
Kant's  originality.  Certainly  no  one  had  isolated  the  a 
priori  elements  of  knowledge  from  those  given  in  Experience, 
as  Kant  isolated  them,  to  build  a  system  thereon;  never- 

*  And  Sir  W.  Hamilton  repeats  the  statement :  Discussions,  p.  15. 
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SoSlVtr^''  ^^^'^^-^  ^f  «P--lative  development  since 
Hobl^s,  had  been  as  we  have  seen,  towards  the  iLstigation 

neSer'of  Tr.*"^  ^"    Consciousness,   Kant  found    that 
nexther  of  the  two  ordinary  explanations  would  account  for 

ahty  etc    could  not  be  resolved  into  Experience  alone :  nor 
on  the  other  hand,  although  ^  pHoH,  co^Sd  they  be  supposed' 

tf^l'T"''^'^'  of  Experience,  being  as'it  wer^o^^! 

the  forms  (necessary  conditions)  of  our  Experience.  ^ 

There  are  not  two  sources  of  knowledge,  said  he  •  on  the 

t,      -iv-uowiea^e  Has  but  one  source,  and  that  is  th^ 

cTel^'Ttrwt  ^•'^1r=  ^^^^thefunc'tionoftClLffi! 
cients.  Thus,  water  is  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  • 
but  you  cannot  say  that  water  ha.   two   causes,'  o^n' 

oeffiefenTn  ^    "  T  '''  ''^"'^^^^^^    (^-^%^e.f  it 
the  two  '  ""'  '^"^^'  ^^'^^^^'  '^'  -ion  of 

_  In  this  conception  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct  factors 
IS  assumed.  'That  all  mi^  t  i  o  ,  -^^uuoi  lactors 
riennp '  V,.  ■^^^*  a"  our  knowledge  begins  with  Expe- 
rience he  says,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tor  how  ^]t 
possible  that  the  faculty  of  cognition  should  be  awrkened 
into  exercise  otherwise  than  by  means  of  objects  wh'Th  affect 

Fi:z'r  Sf  ^'  *'~^^^^ '-'-'-  repres::t:tt 

into  aSy?  Vctir:  Z.ZZ  t  ^'''T'^^ 
and  so  to  convert  the  ra;  matS  oL  '"^^'^''  *^'''' 

sions  into  a  knowledge  of  o^:^::l^ZZE:::'^''''; 
In  respect  of  time,  therefore,  no  knowled'fo/o  "^  ?  ' 
cedent  to  Experience,  but  begins  w^^Mt  V  .T  ''  T""' 
our  knowledge  begins  with^Exp^Ln  J  ,^"*  ^"^""^'^  ^" 
follows  that  aU  arises  out  of  Experience  For'n".."""^' 
trary,   it   is   quite  possible   that   our!  ',  ?  *'  '°''- 

receive  through  impressions,  and^that  Z.^ttlZ 
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cognition  supplies  from  itself  (sensuous  impressions  giving 
merely  the  occasion),  an  addition  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  original  element  given  by  sense,  till  long  practice 
has  made  us  attentive  to  and  skilful  in  separating  it.  It  is 
therefore  a  question  which  requires  close  investigation,  and 
is  not  to  be  answered  at  first  sight — whether  there  exists  a 
knowledge  altogether  independent  of  Experience,  and  even 
of  all  sensuous  impressions.'  * 

Kant  compares  the  revolution  he  effected  in  Philosophy  to 
the  revolution  Copernicus  effected  in  Astronomy.  This  claim 
has  been  generally,  but  I  think  inconsiderately,  admitted. 
The  survey  Kant  takes  of  the  development  of  Science  seems 
to  me  altogether  misdirected.  He  asks  how  it  is  that  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  have  been  perfected.  '  Thales,  or  whoever 
he  was,  who  first  demonstrated  the  right-angled  triangle, 
had  a  luminous  conception  ;  for  he  found  that  it  was  not  by 
contemplating  the  figure  before  him  or  deducing  its  proper- 
ties from  his  concept  of  the  figure,  but  found  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  out  these  properties  constructed  by  him  a 
priori,  and  that  to  arrive  at  a  priori  certainty  he  must  not 
attribute  to  the  object  any  other  properties  than  those 
necessarily  deduced  from  the  concept  he  had  formed.'f 

Now  this,  which  may  be  the  legitimate  process  in  Mathe- 
matics, is  not  only  an  illusory  process  in  Physics,  but  is  the 
process  which  was  actually  followed  until  the  rise  of  the 
Objective  Method  came  to  discredit  it  for  ever.  Mathematics  is 
deductive  and  a  priori ;  and  it  was  because  the  early  physicists 
tried  to  construct  their  science  on  the  same  a  priori  method 
that  they  failed  egregiously.  Kant,  referring  to  Galileo  and 
Torricelli,  affirms  that  they  also  proceeded  on  this  Subjective 
Method.  '  They  learned  that  Eeason  only  sees  that  which  it 
produces  according  to  its  own  scheme  {was  sie  selhst  nach 
ihrem  EntwUrfe  hervorhringt) -,  that  it  must  advance  with 
principles  of  judgment  according  to  invariable  laws  compel- 
ling  Nature  to  answer  its  questions,  and  not  allow  itself  to  follow 

*  Kritik:  Einleitung.     (Meiklejohn's  trans,  p.  I.) 
t  Kritik :   Vorrede  zur  zwdten  Ausgabe,  Werke,  ii.  14. 
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^Zr'lTt'L  T""^'  '■"  ''''''''  '^  *«  '^-t'^^e  to  Nature  as  a 
master,  not  obej  her  as  a  pupil-  anrl  Pi.,rc- 

owes  its  ..olution  to  this  fJ^lZt.^^rZ  Z^l^u' 

point  of  view   wtti  ZZn'"'    ""''^  "'"'"P^^^^   ^'« 

the  kind:  his  attempt  t;  deduce  the  iawf  of  ..      T     ""^  °' 
world  from  the  l^w,  «f      •  ^     ,  ^*^^  phenomenal 

the  attempt  of  Des'rtesrdel'^T^^  "^'^''^  P^^''^^'-  *<> 
ness  •    it  L?  ^^''^"^^^  to  <Jeduee  the  world  from  Conscious- 

Brk;ie'  Tmethorr;  tt  ^**r*^  °^  ^^^^"^*^  -^ 

result  obtained  b/HumT   nameirtLr  ""^   T"^'   *^« 
^hin^but  our  own^dea.,  ^CZllT^J^^:-^-; 

those  principles  could  not  be  appHel  to  th'  f  ^'^  *'^* 
-ind;  and  that  aU  within  the  spSr^fo  J  e^v'^'"''  *'' 
more  than  phenomenal.  He  reviews  hiinTT  "''  "" 
then,  declaring  that  he  has  gJneZr^ZZtK""'  '"' 
human  Understanding  and  Las,r^;re,l?  h!"^ 
forced  to  admit  that  that  domain  is  only  T^^d     N  I 

upon  which  we  dilTn^fhin^CJ  m^L^  T^ ^^"^  ?' 
sea,  the  navigator,  deceived  by  ma  ses  of  L  ^l'^'' ""^ '"^^^ 

-DishernahTnmananalleunsprpP,.!,^^  4.  • 
n>U3,en  8ich  n«h  «n.„em  Erkenntni.."  riehte„  '     T"  ""r"""™'  '*'''  G<««n..a„de 
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waves,  always  fonning  new  plans,  always  preparing  himself 
for  new  exfjeriences,  which  he  cannot  renounce,  and  yet 
which  he  can  never  obtain. 

To  the  Sceptic  Kant  says,  '  No  :  experience  is  not  a  deceit ; 
human  Understanding  has  its  fixed  laws,  and  those  laws  are 
true.'- 

To  the  Dogmatist  he  says,  '  But  this  Understanding  can 
never  know  Things  per  se.  It  is  occupied  solely  with  its  own 
Ideas.  It  perceives  only  the  Appearances  of  Things.  How 
would  it  be  possible  to  know  Noumena  ?  By  stripping  them 
of  the  forms  which  our  Sensibility  and  Understanding  have 
impressed  upon  them  (i,  e,  by  making  them  cease  to  be 
Appearances).  But  to  strip  them  of  these  forms,  we  must 
annihilate  Consciousness — we  must  substitute  for  our  Sen- 
sibility and  Understanding,  a  faculty,  or  faculties,  capable  of 
perceiving  Things  per  se.  This,  it  is  obvious,  we  cannot  do. 
Our  only  means  of  communication  with  objects  are  precisely 
this  Sensibility  and  this  Understanding,  which  give  to  objects 
the  forms  under  which  we  know  them.' 

To  the  Dogmatist,  therefore,  Kant's  reply  is  virtually  the 
same  as  Hume's.  He  proves  that  the  Understanding,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  constitution,  cannot  know  Things 
per  se.  The  question  then  arises.  Have  we  any  other  Faculty 
capable  of  knowing  Things  per  se  ?  The  answer  is  decisive, 
We  have  no  such  Faculty. 

The  difference  between  Hume  and  Kant,  when  deeply  con- 
sidered, is  this: — Hume  said  that  the  Understanding  was 
treacherous,  and,  as  such,  it  rendered  Philosophy  impossible. 
Kant  said  that  the  Understanding  was  not  treacherous,  but 
limited ;  it  was  to  be  trusted  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it  could 
not  go  far  enough ;  it  was  so  circumscribed  that  Ontology 
was  impossible. 

The  reader  is,  we  trust,  now  prepared  to  follow  with 
interest  the  leading  points  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the  mind.  In 
giving  an  indication  of  the  result  of  that  analysis,  before 
giving  the  analysis  itself,  we  hope  to  have  so  far  interested 
him  that  he  will  read  the  analysis  with  sharpened  attention. 
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Two  points  must  first  be  settled :  namely,  the  distinction 
between  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments;  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  judgments.  These 
have  played  a  great  part  in  modem  Philosophy,  and  they 
are  illustrations  of  the  tendency  (ah-eady  noted  in  our  Prole- 
gomena)  to  confuse  questions  of  Morphology  with  questions 
of  Anatomy,  questions  of  Metaphysics  with  questions  of  Logic. 
Let  us  follow  Kant's  exposition. 

Analytic  judgments  are  those  which  merely  write  out  and 
explain  our  experience,  but  add  nothing  to  our  store  {Erldu- 
terungsurtheile) ;  thus  when  we  say  that  '  Body  is  extended,' 
or  that  a  triangle  is  '  a  figure  with  three  sides,'  the  judgment 
is  analytic  :  the  attribute  of  extension  being  involved  in  our 
conception  of  Body,  and  the  attribute  of  three-sidedness  being 
involved   in   our  conception   of  a  triangle.      But  synthetic 
judgments  predicate   some   attribute   not   involved   in    the 
conception  of  the  object,  and  they  extend  our  experience  by 
this  addition  (Erweiterungsurtheile) ;    as  when  we    say  that 
'  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  path  between  two  points,' 
the   conception  of  a  straight  line  not   involving  that   of  'a 
shortest  path ;  again,  when  we  say  '  aU  bodies  are  heavy,'  the 
judgment  is  synthetic  because  the  predicate  *  weight '  is  not 
a  mere  writing  out  of  our  conception  of  bodies,  it  is  some- 
thing added  to  that  conception. 

A  prioH  judgments  are  those  which  are  not  derived  from 
experience,  but  belong  to  the  native  structure  of  the  mind 
which  stricture  is  one  of  the  conditions  {Bedingungen)  of 
experience,  rendering  it  possible,  i  posteriori  judgments 
are  those  derived  from  experience :  that  is  to  say,  products 
of  the  mind  and  external  objects,  the  functions  of  these  two 
coefficients. 

A  synthetic  a  priori  judgment  is  one  which  experience 
may  confirm  but  cannot  originate,  as  when  we  say  that  ^a 
straight  hue  is  the  shortest  path  between  two  points,'  which 
IS  a  truth  independent  of  experience,  having  a  necessity  and 
universality  which  experience  cannot  bestow,  for  although 
experience  may  show  how  a  straight  line  is  in  numerous 
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cases  the  shortest  path,  it  cannot  show  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely nowhere  a  shorter  path  between  two  points.  A  syn- 
thetic a  posteriori  judgment  is  one  resulting  from  our  ex- 
perience, as  when  we  say  :  Gold  is  ductible,  we  must  already 
know  from  experience  that  gold  is  ductible  before  we  can 
predicate  ductility  of  gold. 

Such  in  brief  is  Kant's  teaching.  As  a  logical  division, 
this  of  analytic  and  synthetic  may  have  its  uses ;  all  well- 
marked  distinctions,  even  if  purely  verbal,  are  aids  to 
thought;  but  unhappily,  like  other  aids,  they  become  ob- 
stacles when  their  artificial  nature  is  forgotten,  and  verbal 
differences  are  accepted  as  real.  Such  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  the  case  here.  Kant  regards  the  distinction  as  the 
keystone  of  the  arch.  He  admits  that  it  can  have  little  use 
elsewhere,  but  says  that  in  reference  to  the  criticism  of 
human  understanding  it  is  indispensable.^ 

Logically,  analytic  judgments  are  concepts,  synthetic  judg- 
ments are  the  union  of  concepts.  But  psychologically,  the 
concept  itself  is  a  synthesis,  i.  e.  the  integration  of  perceptions, 
or  their  combination  into  a  whole,  f 

Psychologically,  synthetic  judgments  are  only  analytic 
judgments  in  the  making:  they  differ  as  a  problem  stated 
and  a  problem  solved ;  as  cartilage  and  bone.  A  synthetic 
judgment  becomes  analytic  as  soon  as  its  elements  are  in- 
tegrated. Thus,  that  'all  bodies  are  extended'  is  now  an 
analytic  judgment,  the  definition  of  body  including  extension. 
That  'all  bodies  are  heavy'  is  equally  analytic,  equally  a 
mere  writing  out  of  our  concept  of  body  and  its  attributes, 
equally  included  in  the  comprehensive  definition  of  body; 
though  it  once  was  an  extension  of  our  experience,  an  ad- 
dition to  the  concept.  To  the  physicist,  as  Trendelenburg 
remarks,  weight  is  as  much  a  mark  of  the  concept '  body,' 

*  '  Diese  Eintheilung  ist  in  Ansehung  der  Kritik  des  menschlichen  Verstandes 
nnonthehrhch:— Prolegomena,  §  3,  p.  181.  'No  subject,'  says  Hamilton,  'in 
modern  speculation  has  an  exerted  an  intenser  interest.' — Reid's  Works,  p.  787. 

t  Compare  Ueberweo  :  Logik,  §  83.  Hegel:  Encyclopddie,  §  239^  Trende- 
lenburg :  LogUche  Untcrsuchungen,  ii.  237  seq.  and  Delb(euf  :  Logiq^ue  Scientijique, 
p.  103. 
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as  extension  is  to  the  mathematician."*^  Both  extension  and 
weight  are  predicates;  the  act  of  predication  is  the  same 
mental  process  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  There  may  be 
some  difficulty  in  recognising  the  synthetical  nature  of  the 
predication  where  the  elements  have  been  so  integrated  that 
the  proposition  has  become  an  identical  one ;  but,  let  us  take 
another  example:  'Fire  bums.'  Is  this  analytic  or  syn- 
thetic ?  To  us,  with  a  large  experience  of  fire,  the  propo- 
sition '  fire  bums  '  is  analytic — simply  a  verbal  proposition  : 
what  we  mean  by  '  fire '  is  a  subject  which  among  other 
attributes  has  this  of  burning;  the  burning  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  concept.  But  to  a  child,  whose  experience  of  fire 
is  less,  whose  concept  includes  brightness  and  form,  but 
not  burning,  the  addition  *it  burns'  would  be  as  much  a 
synthesis,  as  the  addition  of  weight  to  the  concept  of  bodies 
is  a  synthesis. 

Kant  has  himself  given  a  similar  example.  'Gold  is  a 
yellow  metal,'  is  analytic,  he  says,  because  Ho  know  this, 
I  have  no  need  of  an  enlargement  of  my  experience  ;  my 
concept  of  gold  containing  the  elements  of  its  yellowness 
and  metallic  nature,  I  have  only  to  analyse  this  concept,  and 
need  not  seek  further.' f  In  other  words,  an  analytic  judg- 
ment is  the  explication  of  a  definition:  it  is  what  old  lo- 
gicians called  an  essential,  and  Locke  a  verbal,  proposition. 
In  the  analysis  of  a  whole  into  its  parts,  certain  parts  which 
had  been  concealed  are  brought  to  light.  But  this  whole 
is  itself  a  synthesis,  and  was  originally  put  together.  The 
metallic  element  was  discovered  in  gold,  and,  once  discovered, 
once  put  there,  was  for  ever  after  kept  there.  The  slow 
integration  of  experiences  converts  what  was  originally  syn- 
thetic and  inductive,  into  what  is  now  analytic  and  deductive. 
The  progress  of  science  consists  in  the  gradual  integration 
of  such  experiences  and  the  transformation  of  synthetic  into 
analytic  judgments,  so  that  propositions  which  at  first  were 


♦  Tkendelenburo  :  Logische  Untersuchungeriy  ii.  240. 
t  Prolegomena,  %  2,  p.  178. 
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hypothetical  become  at  last  truisms.^  In  the  premathe- 
matical  period  the  concept  of  a  circle  was  that  of  a  perfectly 
round  line,  or  of  a  space  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  line 
returning  on  itself.  No  one  will  say  that  it  was  a  mere 
writing  out  of  this  concept,  when  mathematicians  discovered 
that  every  point  in  this  line  is  equally  distant  from  a 
point  in  the  centre ;  yet  this  was,  we  see,  involved  in  the 
nature  of  a  circle,  though  assuredly  not  in  the  concept  then 
formed  of  a  circle.  Now  such  a  judgment  is  analytic.  Further, 
when  mathematicians  enlarged  their  concept  by  the  discovery 
of  another  property  of  circles,  namely,  that  the  length  of 
their  circimiferences  is  to  the  length  of  their  diameter  in 
the  approximate  ratio  of  3*14159  to  1,  this  was  a  synthesis 
which  rapidly  became  integrated,  and  we  now  see  that  it  is 
involved  in  the  nature  of  a  circle. 

A  judgment  is  ampliative  only  so  long  as  it  is  hypothetical; 
no  sooner  is  the  proposition  proved,  than  there  is  an  end  to 
all  increase  of  knowledge  in  that  direction.  To  the  naturalist 
the  proposition  '  All  vertebrates  are  endowed  with  mind,'  is  a 
synthetic  judgment,  only  so  long  as  he  is  in  any  doubt  as 
to  whether,  in  the  concept  vertebrate  animal,  mind  is  or  is 
not  an  integral  element  of  his  enlarged  experience.     But 
all  propositions   concerning  vertebrates   were  originally  in 
this  state.       Decompose  the  concept,  decompose  the  know- 
ledge out  of  which  that  concept  emerged,  and  you  will  find 
it  a  succession  of  synthetic  judgments,  which  became  analytic 
as  each  fresh  experience  was  integrated.     All  judo'ment  is 
predication,  and  all  predication  is  synthesis.      The  predicate 
is  an  experience ;  its  subject  is  also  an  experience. 

Even  in  the  most  hypothetical  judgment  there  is  alwavs 
the  analytic  characteristic,  namely,  that  of  its  being  an  elu- 
cidation of  some  element  involved  in  the  concept.  We  never 
in  the  most  daring  flights  of  hypothesis  affirm  that  verte- 
brates are  vegetables,  or  that  they  have  planes  of  cleavage 

'  »  Apelt  says  that  to  confound  analytic  with  synthetic  judgments  is  to  confound 
a  Concept  with  a  Cognition.     Mdaphysik,  p.  35.    But  unless  concepts  are  innate 
we  may  ask  how  was  the  Concept  originally  formed  except  through  cognition  ? 
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like  crystals.  Why  ?  Because  *  vegetables  '  and  '  crystals ' 
are  concepts  that  cannot  be  brought  under  the  concept 
*  vertebrates  ' — experience  and  analogy  give  no  indication 
of  any  such  implication.  Whereas  '  mind,'  or  some  of  the 
marks  by  which  mind  is  recognised,  can  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  marks  by  which  a  vertebrate  is  recognised. 

Thus  judgments  are  analytic  or  synthetic  at  different 
epochs.^  The  only  tenable  distinction  is  that  between  verbal 
and  real  propositions,  and  this  was  drawn  by  Locke  with  a 
precision  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Kant,  who,  as 
was  intimated  just  now,  gave  old  ideas  a  novelty  by  giving 
them  a  new  terminology,  and  assigning  them  a  new  rank, 
has  not  added  anything  to  Locke's  chapter '  On  Trifling  Pro- 
positions,' though  he  regretted  its  unsystematic  exposition. f 
Here  is  a  passage :  '  We  can  know  the  truth  of  two  sorts 
of  propositions  with  perfect  certainty ;  the  one  is  of  those 
trifling  propositions  which  have  certainty  in  them,  but  it 
is  only  a  verbal  certainty  and  not  instructive.  And,  se- 
condly, we  can  know  the  truth,  and  so  may  be  certain  in 
propositions  which  affirm  something  of  another,  which  is 
a  necessary  consequence  of  its  precise  complex  idea,  hut  not  con- 
tained in  it :  As  that  the  external  angle  of  all  triangles  is  larger 
than  either  of  the  opposite  internal  angles ;  which  relation 
of  the   outward   angle   to   either   of  the   opposite  internal 

*  The  Spanish  metaphysician,  Nieto  Serrano,  holds  a  similar  opinion.     •  En 
rigor,  toda  proposicion  sintetiza  algo,  puesto  que  espresa  por  medio  de  la  copula  la 
relacion  que  hay  entre  el  sugeto  y  el  predicado,  y  toda  proposicion  analiza  igual- 
mente  porque  es  una  formula  en  que  aparecen  separados  y  distintos  los  mismos 
t^rminos  que  se  relacionan.'     Bosquejo  de  la  Ciencia  Viviente,  Madrid,  1867,  p.  44. 
t  Locke  :  Essay,  B.  iv.  c.  viii.  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Kant's  originality  in 
discovering  for  himself  this  celebrated  distinction.     Kant  was  not  very  deeply  read 
in  previous  philosophy,  but  indeed  we  may  well  excuse  him  for  not  seeing  what 
escaped  the  terrible  erudition  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton.     Mr.  Webb  has  shown  very 
clearly  that  Locke  in  substance  completely  anticipated  it.'     Mahaffy:   note  in 
Fischer's  Commentary  on  Kant,  p.  28.     A  glance  at  the  Prolegomena,  §  3,  p.  182, 
would  have  shown  both  these  writers  that  Kant  was  fully  alive  to  Locke's  priority. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Reid's  Works,  p.  187)  con- 
eiders  this  *an  almost  gratuitous  concession,'  but  Sir  William  in  writing  that  note 
had  so  imperfect  a  recollection  of  Kant's  exposition,  that  he  proposes  to  substitute 
the  terms  Explicative  and  Arapliative,  as  less  ambiguous,  forgetting  that  Kant  had 
himself  so  denominated  them. 
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angles  making  no  part  of  the  complex  idea  signified  bj  the 
name  triangle  ;  this  is  a  real  truth,  and  conveys  with  it  in- 
structive real  knowledge.' 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  still  more  important  distinction 
between  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  judgments  which  assumed 
a  new  form  in  Kant's  hands.^  All  cognition  was  held  by 
him  to  be  uninstructive  unless  it  were  synthetical,  and  un- 
stable unless  it  were  a  priori,  i.  e.  independent  of  Experience 
and  the  limitations  of  Experience.  The  first  task  of  Criticism, 
was  therefore  to  answer  this  question:  How  are  synthetic 
judgments  a  priori  possible  ?  Which  was  only  a  scholastic 
way  of  putting  the  old  question :  How  can  we  have  know- 
ledge independent  of  Experience  ? 

That  all  cognitions  must  be  synthetical  and  a  priori,  Kant 
groimds  on  these  propositions  :  1.  Unless  S3riithetical,  they 
are  not  real  cognitions,  they  add  nothing  to  our  previous 
store.  2.  Unless  a  priori,  they  cannot  be  universal  and 
necessary,  but  only  particular  and  contingent.  3.  Unless 
universal  and  necessary,  they  cannot  be  certainly  true. 

A  cognition  is  truly  such  when  the  hypothetical  element 
is  removed  and  the  synthetical  judgment  has  become  analy- 
tical by  integration.  So  long  as  any  uncertainty  existed,  it 
was  a  problem :  it  is  a  theorem  now  the  uncertainty  is  re- 
moved. Thus,  that  '  bodies  are  extended '  is  a  cognition ;  the 
truth  may  have  become  a  truism  in  becoming  analytic,  but  it 
has  not  ceased  to  be  a  cognition.  So  much  for  the  first  of 
the  three  positions. 

The  second  is  more  important,  and  equally  fallacious.  The 
assumption  that  if  a  truth  is  necessary  and  universal  it  must 
be  a  priori,  and  cannot  have  been  reached  a  posteriori,  is  very 
general,  and  very  false.  It  has  been  considered  at  length  in 
our  Prolegomena,  and  I  need  only  recapitulate  here  the 
results  of  that  discussion.  Every  truth  is  necessary,  although 
every  proposition  is  not  necessarily  true.  Knowledge  may 
be  contingent,  but  truth  is  not.     How  we  establish  the  truth 

*  Diese  Frage  bildet  den  eigentlichen  Cardinal-  imd  Angelpunkt  von  Kant's 
Kritik  ....  von  der  Antwort  auf  diese  Frage  hangt  das  Schicksal  der  Metaphysik 
ab.' — Apelt  :  Mttaphysik,  p.  40. 
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of  a  proposition  is  one  thing ;  how  we  affirm  its  necessity 
when  established  another.  As  soon  as  we  see  it  to  be  true, 
we  see  its  necessity.  The  tmth  that '  fire  burns '  is  as  irre- 
sistible, necessary,  and  universal,  as  the  truth,  '  the  angles 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,'  or 
that  2  +  2  =  4. 

Is  there  any  mark  by  which  we  can  recognise  a  necessary 
proposition  beyond  that  which  discloses  the  identity  of  its 
terms?     Waiving    for  the   present  all  perturbations,   and 
assuming  that  we  speak  only  of  true  propositions,  what,  I 
ask,  is  there  to  distinguish   one  truth   as   necessary  from 
another  as  contingent?     Every  proposition  affirms  that  a 
thing  is  ivhat  it  is ;  the  truth  lies  in  affirming  this  much  of 
it  and  no  more ;  and  the  Principle  of  Contradiction  insists  on 
our  recognising  that  the  thing  carmot  he  what  it  is  and  other 
than  what  it  is.     Now,  *  universality  means  that  the  thing  in 
question,  whatever  it  is,  never  is  otherwise ;  necessity  means 
that  we  cannot  conceive  it  otherwise.' "^^    And,  as  I  have 
abundantly  shown,  whenever  men  speak  of  a  contingent  truth, 
they^e-^^o^e  some  variatimi  in  the  terms  of  the  propositimi, 
whereby  the  thing  will  no  longer  be  what  it  now  is.    Strictly 
considered,  the  distinction  between  necessary  and  contingent 
should  apply  only  to  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  or  to 
theory   and   practice.     As   Comte  says,    '  Genendisant  par 
abstraction,  la  theorie  isole  chaque  phenomene  de  tons  ceux 
dont  il  est  reellement  accompagne,  pour  le  reunir  aux  effets 
semhlahles  que  comportent  tons  les  autres  cas,  meme  hypothetiques. 
En   sens   inverse   la  pratique  specific  toute  action  d'apres 
Tensemble  des  circonstances  capables  de  I'affecter.'  f 

Kuno  Fischer  says,  '  The  character  of  universality  declares 
that  the  matter  is  so  in  all  cases.  The  character  of  necessity 
declares  that  the  contradictory  of  the  assertion  is  impossible.' 
What  is  this  but  saying  that  a  necessary  and  universal  pro- 
position is  one  of  which  the  terms  are  identical  ?  *  But,'  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  human  experience  can  only  know  individual  cases.    It 

*  Hodgson:  Time  and  Space,  1865,  p.  10. 
t  Comte  :  Synthese  Subjective,  p.  8. 
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can  never  comprehend  all  the  cases ;  nay,  now  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  to  know  that  the  known  cases  are  aU  the  possible 
ones.  Even  with  the  greatest  number  of  cases  which  a  rich 
and  extended  experience  can  furnish,  its  judgments  can  only 
have  comparative  not  absolute  universality.  In  other  words, 
universality  and  necessity  can  never  be  given  by  experience. 
That  which  is  given  by  experience  onlfy  I  receive  from  with- 
out ;  it  is  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  a  datimi  a  posteriori, 
because  it  follows  from  perception.  That  which  is  not  given 
by  experience  can  never  follow  from  experience,  and  must,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  exist  independently  before  all  experience  ;  it  is 
a  datum  a  priori,'  * 

How  is  this  distinction  warranted?  When  I  say  'fire 
bums,'  I  assert  universalitj  and  necessity  as  emphatically  as 
when  I  say,  '  the  angles  of  a  right-angled  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles ; '  I  am  simply  asserting  an  identical 
proposition.  I  have  not,  nor  can  I  ever  have,  experience  of 
fire  in  all  its  possible  manifestations  ;  nor  have  I  experience 
of  all  possible  triangles.  But  my  assertion  when  made  uni- 
versal does  not  thereby  lose  the  identity  of  its  terms ;  the 
terms  remain  unaltered,  and  the  proposition,  in  becoming 
universal,  is  unchanged.  A  is  A  ;  it  is  so  now ;  it  vdll  be  so 
for  ever.  In  becoming  A  B,  and  subsequently  disappearing, 
leaving  B  only,  the  identity  of  the  proposition  ceases.  If  a 
fire  exist  which  is  not  hot  and  does  not  bum,  that  is  not  the 
fire  of  which  my  proposition  speaks.  If  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle exist,  the  angles  of  which  are  unequal  to  its  two  right 
angles  (and  one  must  exist  if  my  proposition  is  to  be  im- 
pugned), that  is  not  the  triangle  of  which  I  speak.  Thus, 
the  terms  of  the  proposition  being  altered,  the  conclusion  is 
altered  likewise. 

There  is  this  source  of  fallacy  respecting  propositions  of 
arithmetic  or  geometry,  that  their  terms  being  rigorously 
defined,  and  the  relations  being  simple,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  change  not  at  once  destroying  the  intuition.  I  cannot 
imagine  the  triangle  to  be  elsewhere  composed  of  other  angles 

*  Kuno  Fischee:  Commentary,  p.  13. 
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than  such  as  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  because  this 
is  an  accurate  description  of  my  concept  of  the  triangle. 
Whereas  an  object  like  '  fire '  being  complex  in  its  terms 
and  relations,  some  of  these  may  remain  whHe  others  are 
changed,  and  I  shall  still  continue  to  think  of  it  as  '  fire.' 
But  although  under  conceivable  conditions  the  object '  fire  ' 
may  so  far  have  been  changed  as  not  to  bum,  this  in  no  way 
affects  the  universality  and  necessity  of  the  proposition  '  fire 
bums,'  it  only  leads  to  the  announcement  of  another  pro- 
position,  namely,  'under  certain  conditions   fire   does  not 
bum ; '  which,   if  tme,   is  equaUy  necessary.     The  contin- 
gency is  not  a  matter  of  judgment,  but  a  matter  of  fact ; 
and  the  matter  of  fact  reduces  itself  to  this,  that  the  object 
'  fire  I  in  the  one  proposition  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  other. 
But  if  it  is  aUowable  to  change  the  terms  thus,  we  may 
make  geometrical   propositions  equally   contingent.      In   a 
word,  the  transformation  of  a  particular  to   an   universal 
judgment  is  simply  its  unconditional  generalization ;  just 
as  we  produce  a  straight  line  indefinitely  so  may  we  enlarge 
a  judgment  indefinitely. 

Am  I  then  justified  in  affirming  that  '  aU  baboons  have 
blue  noses  ? '     No ;  only  in  affirming  that  '  all  blue-nosed 
baboons  have  blue  noses.'      The  first  is  an  induction  which 
may  be  false  because  it  generalizes  conditions;  the  second 
is  a  judgment  which  must  be  tme  because  it  is  an  uncon- 
ditional  generalization;  and  here,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
Prolegomena,  Hes  the   tme   distinction  between   contingent 
and  necessary  tmths.     The  truths  of  Number  and  Geometry 
have  a  character  of  peculiar  necessity  which  cannot  belong 
to  physical  truths,  simply  because  magnitudes  are  abstracted 
from  aU  conditions,  and  their  generalization  is  independent 
of  aU  possible  interference.      Kant  says.  Experience  can  only 
teach  us  that  a  thing  is,  and  what  it  is,  but  never  that  it 
IS  necessarily  so,  and  cannot   be   otherwise.^     This  is   in- 

*  Prolegomena:  Zweiter  Theil,  §  15.  p.  212.  'Nun  lehrt  mich  die  Erfahrun^ 
zwar  was  da  se,  und  wie  es  sei,  niemal.  aber,  dass  .s  nothweudiger  We^etZd 
niclit  anders  sein  miisse.'  ^ 
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accurate.  Experience  cannot  tell  us  that  the  conditions 
which  make  the  thing  what  it  now  is,  will  not  elsewhere 
be  changed  and  make  it  different,  because  Experience  cannot 
embrace  all  possible  future  conditions ;  but  it  can  and  does 
tell  us,  that  so  long  as  the  group  of  conditions  represented 
by  the  thing  remains  what  it  is,  the  thing  will  be  what  it  is. 

Kant  errs  on  this  point  in  company  with  all  philosophers 
who  have  imagined  a  distinction  to  exist,  which  has  no 
psychological  foundation,  between  general  and  particular 
judgments.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  affirms  that  the  observation  of 
particular  cases  of  causality  could  never  'have  engendered 
not  only  the  strong  but  the  irresistible  conviction  that  every 
event  must  have  its  causes.  Each  of  these  observations  is 
contingent' — [not  at  all,  each  is  necessary,  each  carries 
with  it  an  irresistible  conviction  of  its  existence] — '  and  any 
number  of  observed  contingencies  will  never  impose  upon 
us  the  consciousness  of  necessity,  that  is,  the  consciousness 
of  an  inability  to  think  the  opposite.  This  theory  is  thus 
logically  absurd.  For  it  would  infer  as  a  conclusion  the 
universal  necessity  of  the  causal  judgment  from  a  certain 
number  of  actual  consecutions ;  that  is,  it  would  collect  that 
all  must  he  because  some  areJ"^  This  is  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  logical  legerdemain  in  which  metaphysicians  delight. 

It  first  assumes  that  every  observation  of  sequence  is  con- 
tingent ;  a  glaring  confusion  of  ideas :  there  is  nothing 
whatever  contingent  in  the  fact  that  we  observe  the  se- 
quence ;  that  is  necessary,  and  we  are  incapable  of  thinking 
it  otherwise,  incapable  of  believing  that  we  have  not  the 
feeling.  It  next  assumes,  that  no  number  of  particulars 
can  impose  a  general  conclusion ;  but  how  are  general  con- 
clusions established  except  from  the  particulars  ?  How  do  we 
get  the  idea  of  imiformity  except  from  the  indefinite  prolong- 
ation of  the  special  cases — a  prolongation  which  is  forced 
upon  us  in  the  absence  of  any  contradictory  experiences,  i.  e. 
any  change  in  the  condition  which  would  establish  diversity  ? 
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The  conclusion  is  not,  therefore,  all  must  he  because  some 
are-,   but  all  must  he  because  all  are:   no  sooner  does  ex- 
perience correct  the  natural  tendency  to  confound  an  inde- 
finite prolongation  with  an  induction,  by  showing  that  what 
is  true  in  some  conditions  is  not  true  in  others,  than  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  are  changed.    If— as  is  undeniable— 
the  particular  experience  of  causation  is  necessary,  and  not 
contingent,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  think  that  the  opposite 
is  true  now  in  this  particular  case ;  there  is  equal  necessity 
in  generalizing  it,  and  affirming  that  in  all  exactly  similar 
cases  the  same  wiU  hold.     Hamilton's  mistake  is  the  one 
always  committed,  of  silently  changing  the  terms,  and  con- 
verting   a   prolongation  into  an  induction;  hence  he  says, 
in  continuation,  '  logically  absurd,  it  is  also  psychologicaUy 
false.     For  we  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  conv^se 
of  one  or  aU  observed   consecutions ;   and  yet  the   causal 
judgment  which,  ex  hypothesi,  is  only  the  result  of  these 
observations,  we  cannot  possibly  think  as  possibly  unreal.' 
Now,  in  what  sense  can  we  be  said  to  conceive  the  converse 
of  each  observed  fact  ?     We  cannot  conceive  that  we  have 
not  observed  it,  we  cannot  conceive  that  this  A  is  B.     But 
we,  aware  of  our  liability  to  error,  conscious  that  the  ulti- 
mate nature  of  things  is  hidden  from  us,  can  conceive  that 
we  have  falsely  observed  (and  hence  the  contingency  of  our 
judgment),  or  we  can  conceive  that— under  different  con- 
ditions—the observations  might  be  different;  we  can  con- 
ceive  that  a  stone  would  rise  in  the  air,  although  we  have 
always  observed  it  to  faU.     Does  this  disturb  the  legitimacy 
of  our  generalization  ?      Not  in  the  least.     In  the  first  place 
the  converse  of  the  particular  judgment  is  only  reached  by 
an  alteration  of  the  terms ;  the  stone  rises  instead  of  faUing 
because  the  air  is  heavier  and  pushes  it  upward  Hke  smoke' 
In  the  next  place,  the  '  causal  judgment '  is  that  ^  every  event 
must  have  a  cause.'     This  is  a  different  judgment.     It  is  an 
unconditional  generalization  of  the  proposition  that  an  event    ' 
has  an  antecedent.     Whether  originally  reached  by  an  in- 
duction, fi-om  which  the  various  conditions  have  subsequently 
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been  eliminated,  is  a  question  which  may  be  debated ;  but 
however  reached,  the  necessity  of  the  causal  judgment  in 
general  is  not  greater  than  the  particular  judgment,  '  this 
event  has  a  cause.' 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  argument  here.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  position  relied  on  by  Kant 
(and  all  other  philosophers)  respecting  the  peculiar  validity 
assigned  to  necessary  truths  as  being  a  priori,  and  independent 
of  experience,  is  baseless.  Kant  is  forced  to  hold  that  the 
demonstration  of  a  theorem  is  only  true  in  the  particular 
instance,  and  to  make  it  universally  true  there  is  need  of  an 
a  priori  iutuition.  But,  as  an  acute  writer  well  remarks,  '  If 
a  conclusion  from  a  single  instance  in  empirical  intuition  can 
possess  only  limited  validity,  how  can  a  conclusion  from  a 
single  instance  in  pure  intuition  possess  unlimited  validity  ? 
In  either  case  the  universal  is  deduced  from  the  particular ; 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases  ?  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  theorem  is  true  of  all  triangles  possible  to  pure  intui- 
tion simply  because  it  is  true  of  one,  unless  it  equally  follows 
that  the  theorem  is  true  of  all  triangles  possible  to  empirical 
intuition  because  found  true  of  one  triangle.'"^  Kant  would 
have  answered  this  with  his  constant  assumption  of  the  con- 
tingency of  empirical  and  the  necessity  of  pure  intuition.  It 
is  this  assumption  against  which  the  student  is  warned,  if 
he  would  not  be  led  astray  in  metaphysical  swamps. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Kritik  we  read:  'It  is  a  very 
remarkable,  fact  that,  even  with  our  experiences,  cognitions 
are  mixed  up  which  must  have  their  origin  a  priori,  and 
perhaps  only  sense  to  supply  a  connexion  for  our  representa- 
tions of  Sense.  For  even  if  we  remove  from  our  experiences 
all  that  belongs  to  sense,  there  still  remain  certain  primitive 
concepts  and  judgments  generated  from  them  which  must 
have  originated  a  priori  quite  independent  of  experience,  be- 
cause we  can,  or  at  least  we  think  we  can,  assert  more  of  the 
objects  of  sense  than  mere  experience  would  teach  us, ' 

*  North  American  Review,  July  1864,  art.  on  Tfic  PhUosophy  of  Space  and  Time^ 
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On  this  it  may  be   remarked  that  Kant  unwarrantably 
limits   Experience  to  Sense,  and  thus  obscures  the  whole 
subject ;  although  his  own  definition  of  Experience,  '  a  con- 
tinuous synthesis  of  perceptions,'*  implies  the  existence  of 
an  element  over  and  above  Sense,  namely,  that  which  com- 
bines;  and  he  thereby  impHes,  in  a  posteriori  and  empirical 
cognitions,  the  operation  of  that  very  factor  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  peculiar  to  a  priori  cognitions.    What  he  means  is 
probably,  that  even  in  ordinary  empirical  knowledge  there  is 
the  necessary  co-operation  of  certain  Laws  of  Thought,  the 
original  data  of  the  mind,  which,  because  they  are  original 
data,  cannot  be  affiliated  on  Experience,  and  must  therefore 
be  a  priori.     But  this  only  cuts  the  ground  from  under  him 
It  proves  that  in  everif  act  of  judgment  the  mind  is  moved 
by  Its  own  Laws,  and  that  these  belong  to  it,  and  not  to  the 
objects  of  knowledge.     In  every  act?     Then  in  a  posteriori 
no  less  than  in  a  priori  judgmenta ;  consequently  the  famous 
distmction  between  these  acts  is  shown  to  be  arbitrary,  and 
to  carry  none  of  the  important   consequences  he  deduces 
respecting  the  validity  of  d  priori  knowledge.     It  proves  that 
all  knowledge  must  have  an  a  priori  element-namely  the 
capacity  of  the  knowing  mind ;  and  an  A  posteriori  elemeLt- 
namely,  the   object  given  in  experience.     Knowledge   is  a 
function  of  the  two ;  but  the  coefficients  are  not  separable 
in  any  one  particular  act.     The  capacity  has  no  value  untU 
It  IS  realized ;  the  law  has  no  existence  until  it  is  in  act,  and 
in  act  it  IS  identified  with  the  object.f 

»  Pwlcff<,mena.  §  5, 188.    Erfahrung  is  selbst  nichts  Andcres  als  .in«  ...r     ■ 
I,che  Zusamme„fug.„g  (Synthesis)  der  Wahmehmungen    InTnot  ZUTTZ' 

similar  to  that  in  th^  IT^lTrJsltZlJ^r''''  ^"^r  '«''-<"-g  "  -- 
dependent  of  Experience  ;  hut  kno J^ XeftLin  ^  T  "  ^^'  ""^  ^^^""'"^^  '"■ 
of  objects  and  of'their  reiationsTno^S  nntll  Th"!  "'  "'7  ""^  "T'^^" 
and  is  consequently  so  far  dependent  oZ;'peri  '  LZ'TX  1°'^'" "■ 
phenomena  ;   phenomena  are  only  known  according,  m  1  T       ^       '"™  '° 

Uoowledge  involves  both  an  objecfof  ^0^^  uC wmI  '  e^^:  t^.r  " 
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Recurring  for  a  moment  to  the  passage  last  quoted  from 
Kant,  let  attention  be  drawn  to  the  'cognitions'  which  are 
said  to  be  mingled  with  our  experiences ;  inasmuch  as  he 
repudiated  Innate  Ideas,  and  inasmuch  as  his  Forms  of 
Thought  are  only  determining  conditions  of  Knowledge,  not 
the  Knowledge  itself,  thiR  confusion  of  the  conditions  with 
the  result — of  Forms  of  Cognition  with  Cognitions — should 
have  been  sedulously  guarded  against.  In  his  s^'stem, 
however,  the  confusion  is  an  integral  part ;  many  of  his  de- 
ductions would  be  impossible  if  the  conditions  alone  were 
assumed,  and  not  the  cognitions  which  result. 

I  have  interrupted  the  exposition  in  order  to  discuss  these 
topics  because  of  their  fundamental  importance.  If  I  am 
correct  in  concluding  that  the  distinction  between  a  priori 
and  a  posteriori  judgments,  like  that  between  analytic  and 
synthetic  judgments,  is  a  logical  distinction  without  psycho- 
logical validity,  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  ^ 
is  imdermined.  Kuno  Fischer  has  traced  the  history  of 
Kant's  opinions,  and  regards  his  discovery  of  the  a  priori 
nature  of  synthetical  judgments  as  the  decisive  step  to 
which  all  previous  advances  tended ;  '  by  this  step  he  sepa- 
rated himself  from  Hume,  and  overthrew  scepticism.' 

The  famous  question :  How  are  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori  possible  ?  was  a  scholastic  form  of  the  old  question  : 
How  can  we  have  any  knowledge  independent  of  Experience? 
Kant  answers  it,  not  by  assuming  the  existence  of  Innate 
Ideas,  but  as  Leibnitz  did,  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
certain  Forms  of  Thought — certain  native  conditions  which 
render  Experience  possible,  and  which  must  be  a  priori.  He 
gave  a  profound  impulse  to  Philosophy  by  his  mode  of  eluci- 
dating these  Forms  ;  but  the  very  impetus  of  the  movement 
carried  men  away  from  the  real  path  of  research,  namely,  an 
objective  investigation  of  the  psychological  mechanism  as 
dependent  on  organic  conditions. 

His  object  was  to  give  a  theory  of  all  the  pure  elements, 
a  priori,  which  enter  into  knowledge  as  distinguished  from 

*  Compare  Apelt:  Metaphi/sik,  pp.  41-50. 
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the  a  posteriori  elements.     He  advances  four  fundamental 
propositions : 

1.  That  Experience  does  not  furnish  the  whole  of  our  know- 
ledge ; 

2.  That  what  it  does  furnish  has  the  character  of  contin- 
gency and  variability ; 

3.  That  the  mind  also  furnishes  an  element,  which  element 
IS  an  inseparable  condition  of  all  knowledge ;  without  it 
knowledge  could  not  be  ; 

4.  That  this  element  has  the  character  of  universality  and 
necessity ; 

5.  And  that  the  principle  of  aU  certitude  is  precisely  this 
universality  and  necessity. 

He  set  himself  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  to 
trace  the  distinctive  characters  of  each  element  of  knowled^re 
i.e.  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  Instead  of  saying 
with  the  Sensational  School,  All  our  knowledge  is  derived 
from  the  senses,  Kant  said,  Half  of  aU  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  the  senses :  and  the  half  which  has  another 
ongm  IS  indissoluUy  hound  up  with  the  former  half  Thus 
instead  of  saj^g  with  the  Cartesians,  that,  besides  the  ideai 
acquired  through  the  sense,  we  have  also  certain  ideas  which 
are  innate,  and  irrespective  of  sense ;  Kant  said  all  our  ideas 
have  a  double  origin,  and  this  twofold  co-operation  of  object 
and  subject  is  indispensable  to  all  knowledge. 

The  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  is  an  examination  of  the 
mmd,  with  a  view  to  detect  its  a  prioH  principles.     He  calls 
these  pure  because  they  are  a  priori,  because  they  are  above 
and    beyond  experience.      Having  demonstrated  that  the 
mmd  has  some  pure  principles— has  some  ideas  which  were 
never  given  in  experience,  and  must  therefore  be  a  priori-^ 
he  was  led  to  inquire  how  many  the  mind  possessed.     He 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  investigating  the  nature  of  per- 
ception (had  he  done  so  he  might  have  seen  the  error  of  his 
analysis) ;  he  contents  himself  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
sensations,  and  with  the  fact  that  we  have  ideas  whose  ori^n 
IS  not  sensuous. 
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The  Non-ego  and  the  Ego,  the  objective  world  and  the 
subjective  mind,  being  placed  face  to  face,  the  two  co-operate 
to  produce  knowledge.  We  are  however  here  only  concerned 
with  the  subject.  What  do  we  discover  in  it?  First,  a 
Sensibility — a  power  of  being  affected  by  objects ;  this  is 
what  Kant  calls  the  Receptivity  of  the  mind :  it  is  entirely 
passive.  By  it  the  representations  of  objects  {Vorstellungen) 
are  received.  Secondly,  an  Understanding  {Verstand) — a 
faculty  of  knowing  objects  by  means  of  the  representations 
furnished  by  our  Sensibility ;  this  is  an  active  faculty ;  in 
antithesis  to  Sensibility,  it  is  a  Spontaneity, 

But  our  Sensibility,  although  passive,  has  its  laws  or  con- 
ditions ;  and,  to  discover  these  conditions,  we  must  separate 
that  which  is  diverse  and  multiple  in  our  sensations  from  that 
which  remains  invariably  the  same.  The  objects  are  numerous 
and  various ;  the  subject  remains  invariable.  Kant  calls  the 
multiple  and  diverse  element  by  the  name  of  material ;  the  in- 
variable element  by  the  name  of  form,  K  therefore  we  would 
discover  the  primary  conditions  of  our  Sensibility,  we  must 
discover  the  invariable  elements  in  all  sensations. 

There  are  two  invariable  elements — Space  and  Time,  They 
are  the  forms  of  our  Sensibility.  Space  is  the  form  of  our 
Sensibility,  as  external ;  Time  the  form  both  as  internal  and 
external. 

Analyze  sensations  of  external  things  as  you  will,  you  can 
never  divest  them  of  the  form  of  Space.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive bodies  without  Space ;  but  you  can  conceive  Space 
without  bodies.  If  aU  matter  were  annihilated,  you  must 
still  conceive  Space  to  exist.  Space  therefore  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  sensation :  the  form  of  external 
Sensibility.  It  is  not  given  in  the  materials  of  sensation ; 
since  you  may  conceive  the  objects  annihilated,  but  cannot 
conceive  the  annihilation  of  Space.  Not  being  given  in  the 
material,  it  must  therefore  constitute  the  form. 

Similar  reasoning  proves  that  Time  is  also  the  form  of  our 
Sensibility,  considered  both  as  internal  and  as  external.  We 
cannot  conceive  things  as  existing,  except  as  existing  in  Time ; 
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but  we  can  conceive  Time  as  existing,  thongli  all  things  were 
annihilated.  Things  subjected  to  our  Sensibility  are  sub- 
jected to  it  in  succession  ;  that  is  the  form  of  our  Sensibility. 

Such  then  are  the  two  indispensable  conditions  of  all  sen- 
sation— the  two  forms  with  which  we  invest  all  the  varied 
materials  presented  to  us.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  ideas 
of  Space  and  Time  cannot  have  been  given  in  the  materials, 
consequently  are  not  deducible  from  experience ;  ergo,  they 
are  a  priori,  or,  as  Kant  calls  them,  pure  intuitions. 

The  forms  of  Sensibility  being  those  of  Space  and  Time, 
we  must  pass  onwards  to  the  higher  operations  of  the  mind. 
The  function  of  the  Understanding  is  to  judge.  It  is  emi- 
nently an  active  faculty;  and  by  it  the  percepts  furnished 
through  our  sensibility  are  elevated  into  concepts  (Begriffe). 
If  we  had  only  Sensibility,  we  should  have  sensations,  but  no 
knowledge.  It  is  to  the  Understanding  that  we  are  indebted 
for  knowledge.  And  how  are  we  indebted  to  it?  Thus: 
the  variety  of  our  sensations  is  reduced  to  unity — they  are 
linked  together  and  made  to  interpret  each  other  by  the 
Understanding.  A  sensation  in  itself  can  be  nothing  but  a 
sensation ;  many  sensations  can  be  nothing  but  many  sensa- 
tions, they  can  never  alone  constitute  concepts.  But  one 
sensation  linked^  to  another  by  some  connecting  faculty — 
the  diversity  of  many  sensations  reduced  to  unity — the 
resemblances,  existing  amidst  the  diversity,  detected  and 
united  together — is  the  process  of  forming  a  concept,  and 
this  is  the  process  of  the  Understanding,  by  means  of  Ima- 
gination, Memory,  and  Consciousness. 

Our  senses,  in  contact  with  the  external  world,  are  affected 
by  objects  in  a  certain  determinate  manner.  The  result  Kant 
calls  a  representation  {Vorstellurig)  in  reference  to  the  object  re- 
presented ;  an  intuition  [Anschauung)  in  reference  to  the  affec- 
tion itself.  These  intuitions  are  moulded  by  the  Understand- 
ing into  concepts  ;  the  sensation  is  converted  into  a  thought. 

The  Understanding  is  related  to  Sensibility  in  the  same 
way  as  Sensibility  is  related  to  external  things.  It  imposes 
certain  forms  on  the  materials  furnished  it  by  Sensibility,  in 
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the  same  way  as  Sensibility  imposed  the  forms  of  space  and 
time  upon  objects  presented  to  it.  These  forms  of  the  Under- 
standing are  the  laws  of  its  operation. 

To  discover  these  forms  we  must  ask  ourselves.  What  is  the 
function  of  the  Understanding? — Judgment.  How  many 
classes  of  judgments  are  there  ?  In  other  words.  What  are 
the  invariable  conditions  of  every  possible  judgment  ? — They 
are  four :  Quantity,  Quality,  Eelation,  Modality.  Under  one 
of  these  heads  every  judgment  may  be  classed. 

A  subdivision  of  each  of  these  classes  follows: — 1.  In 
judging  of  anything  imder  the  form  of  Quantity,  we  judge  of  it 
as  unity  or  as  plurality ;  or,  imiting  these  two,  we  judge  of  it 
as  totality.  2.  So  of  Quality :  it  may  be  reality,  negation,  or 
limitation.  3.  Relation  may  be  that  of  substance  and  acci- 
dent, cause  and  effect,  or  action  and  reaction.  4.  Modality 
may  be  that  of  possibility,  existence,  or  necessity. 

In  those  Categories^  Kant  finds  the  pure  forms  of  the 
Understanding.  They  render  Thought  possible ;  they  are 
the  invariable  conditions  of  all  conception ;  they  are  the 
investitures  bestowed  by  the  Understanding  on  the  materials 
furnished  by  Sense. 

By  the  Categories,  he  declares  he  has  answered  the 
second  half  of  the  question.  How  are  synthetic  judgments,  a 
priori,  possible  ?  The  synthetic  judgments  of  the  Categories 
are  all  a  priori. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Sensibility  has  given  us  intuitions.  Understanding  has  given 
us  concepts,  but  there  is  still  another  faculty — the  crowning 
faculty  of  Eeason  (Vemunft),  the  pure  Forms  of  which  we 
have  to  seek. 

Understanding  is  defined,  the  faculty  of  judging  {Vermogen 
der  Urtheile) ;  Eeason  is  the  faculty  of  ratiocination — of 
drawing   conclusions    from   given   premises    {Vermogen    der 

♦  On  Kant's  use  of  the  term  categories,  see  Hamilton:  Loyic,  i.  197-8.  On  the 
subject  generally,  comp.  Kant  :  Prole ff 07716710,  iii.  p.  210  ;  Anfangsgrunde  der  Natur- 
uristenschaft,  preface,  pp.  xvi.  xriii.;  and  Apelt:  Metaphysik,  p.  132.  Then  read  the 
exposition  in  the  Kritik, 
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Schlilsse).  Reason  reduces  the  variety  of  conceptions  to  their 
utmost  unity.  It  proceeds  from  generality  to  generality  till 
it  reaches  the  unconditional.  Every  concept  must  be  reduced 
to  some  general  idea,  that  idea  again  reduced  to  some  still 
more  general  idea,  and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  an  ultimate 
and  unconditional  principle,  such  as  God. 

Reason  not  only  reduces  particulars  to  a  general,  it  also 
deduces  the  particular  from  the  general :  thus,  when  I  say, 
'  Peter  is  mortal,'  I  deduce  this  particular  proposition  from 
the  general  proposition,  'All  men  are  mortal;'  and  this 
deduction  is  evidently  independent  of  experience,  since  Peter 
being  now  alive,  I  can  have  no  experience  to  the  contrary. 
These  two  processes  of  reducing  a  particular  to  some  general, 
and  of  deducing  some  particular  from  a  general,  constitute 
ratiocination. 

Reason  has  three  pure  forms  ;  or,  as  Kant  calls  them,  bor- 
rowing the  term  from  Plato,  Ideas,*  These  are  wholly 
independent  of  experience ;  they  are  above  SensibiUty — above 
the  Understanding ;  their  domain  is  Reason,  their  function 
that  of  giving  unity  and  coherence  to  our  conceptions. 

The  Understanding  can  frame  certain  general  concepts, 
such  as  man,  animal,  tree ;  but  these  general  concepts  them- 
selves are  subordinate  to  a  still  more  general  Idea,  embracing 
all  these  general  concepts  in  the  same  way  as  the  concept 
of  man  embraces  several  particulars  of  bone,  blood,  muscle, 
etc.     This  Idea  is  that  of  the  Universe. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  modifications  of  the  thinking 
being — all  the  sensations,  thoughts,  and  passions— require 
to  be  embraced  in  some  general  Idea,  as  the  ultimate  ground 
and  possibility  for  these  modifications,  as  the  noumenon 
of  these  phenomena.  This  Idea  is  that  of  an  ego — of  a  per- 
sonality— of  a  Soul. 

Having  thus  reduced  all  the  varieties  of  the  ego  to  an 
unconditional  unity,  viz.  Soul,  and  having  also  reduced  all 
the  varieties  of  the  non-ego  to  an  unconditional  unity,  viz. 
the  Universe,    his    task    would   seem   completed;    yet,   on 

*  Compare  Trendelekburo  :  Logische  Uniersuchungen,  ii.  473. 


looking  deeper,  he  finds  that  these  two  Ideas  presuppose 
a  third— a  unity  still  higher,  the  source  of  both  the  world 
and  of  the  ego — viz.  God. 

God,  the  Soul,  and  the  Universe  are  therefore  the  three 
Ideas  of  Reason,  the  laws  of  its  operation,  the  pure  forms  of 
its  existence.  They  are  to  Reason  what  Space  and  Time  are 
to  Sensibility,  and  what  the  categories  are  to  Understanding. 

But  these  Ideas  are  simply  regulative:  they  operate  on 
concepts  as  the  Understanding  operates  upon  sensations; 
they  are  discursive,  not  intuitive ;  they  are  never  face  to  face 
with  their  objects :  hence  Reason  is  powerless  when  em- 
ployed on  matters  beyond  the  sphere  of  Understanding. 
If  it  attempts  to  operate  beyond  its  sphere,  it  can  draw 
nothing  but  false,  deceptive  conclusions — if  it  attempts  to 
solve  the  question  raised  respecting  God  and  the  Universe, ' 
it  falls  into  endless  contradictions. 

Respecting  the  illusory  nature  of  Reason,  which  is  often 
confounded  with  its  delusory  nature,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Bolton's  correction^  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
who  here,  as  elsewhere,  displays  a  singular  misconception 
of  Kant : 

'  Kant  teaches  that  there  is  a  natural  temptation  to  employ 
the  ideas  of  Reason  illegitimately,  owing  to  a  certain  natural 
illusion,  termed  by  him  transcendental  illusion,  which  disposes 
us  to  believe  that  these  ideas,  whose  right  use  is  purely 
immanent,  can  enable  us  to  extend  our  cognitions  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience.  Critical  examination  shows  us 
that  this  appearance  is  illusory,  and  prevents  us  from  being 
deceived  by  it ;  yet  though  delusion  is  thus  prevented,  illusion 
still  remains.  As  examples  of  illusion  thus  existing  without 
delusion,  Kant  instances  the  appearance  of  the  sea,  which 
seems  to  be  higher  at  the  horizon  than  near  the  shore,  though 
we  know  this  is  not  the  case;  and  again  the  appearance 
of  the  moon,  which  seems  larger  near  the  horizon  than  near 

*  Bolton  :  Inquisitio  PhUosopkica:  an  Examination  of  the  Principles  of  Kant  and 
Hamilton,  1866,  pp.  109  8q.  Compare  also  Mr.  Mahaffy's  Introduction  to  Kuno 
Fischer,  p.  Ixiv. 
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the  zenith,  though  we  know  both  by  measurement  and  by 
calculation  that  the  appearance  in  question  is  illusory. 

*  These  views  are  expressed  by  Kant  in  a  great  number 
of  passages,  of  which  the  following  may  be  quoted : 

'  The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  of  pure  Reason 
not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  what  we  have  already  proved 
in  our  transcendental  analytic,  namely,  that  all  inferences 
which  would  lead  us  beyond  the  limits  of  experience  are 
fallacious  and  groundless,  but  it  at  the  same  time  teaches 
us  this  important  lesson,  that  human  reason  has  a  natural 
inclination  to  overstep  these  limits 

*  Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  our  powers  will 
be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  final  purpose  and  proper 
employment  of  those  powers,  when  once  we  have  discovered 
their  true  direction  and  aim.  We  are  entitled,  therefore, 
to  suppose  that  there  exists  a  mode  of  employing  transcen- 
dental ideas  which  is  proper  and  immanent ;  although,  when 
we  mistake  their  meaning,  and  regard  them  as  conceptions 
of  actual  things,  their  mode  of  application  is  transcendent 

and  delusive Thus  all  errors  of  misapplication  are 

to  be  ascribed  to  defects  of  judgment,  and   not   to  under- 
standing  or  Reason, 

'  I  accordingly  maintain  that  transcendental  ideas  can 
never  be  employed  as  constitutive  ideas,  that  they  cannot 
be  conceptions  of  objects,  and  that,  when  thus  considered, 
they  assume  a  fallacious  and  dialectical  character.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  capable  of  an  admirable  and  indis- 
pensably necessary  application  to  objects  as  regulative  ideas, 
directing  the  understanding  to  a  certain  aim,  the  guiding 
lines  towards  which  all  its  lines  follow,  and  in  which  they 
all  meet  in  one  point.  This  point,  though  a  mere  idea 
(focus  imaginarius)  ....  serves  notwithstanding  to  give  to 
these  conceptions  the  greatest  possible  unity  combined  with 
the  greatest  possible  extension.  Hence  arises  the  natural 
illusion  which  induces  us  to  believe  that  these  lines  proceed 
from  an  object  which  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  empirical 
cognition,  just  as  objects  reflected  in  a  mirror  appear  to  be 
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behind  it.  Bat  this  illusion,  which  we  may  hinder  from  im- 
posing upon  us,  is  necessary  and  unavoidable  if  we  desire  to 
see,  not  only  those  objects  which  lie  before  us,  but  those 
which  are  at  a  great  distance  behind  us.  .  .  .  If  we  review 
our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we  shall  find  that  the 
peculiar  business  of  Reason  is  to  arrange  them  into  a  system, 
that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection  according  to  a  prin- 
ciple. 

*  Having  thus  shown  the  difference  between  the  illegiti- 
mate and  the  legitimate  use  of  Reason — the  former  "  tran- 
scendent," seeking  to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience ;  the 
latter  "  regulative,"  or  "  immanent,"  not  overstepping  those 
limits,  but  seeking  to  systematise  our  empirical  cognitions — 
Kant  devotes  the  concluding  portion  of  his  work,  the  Me- 
thodenlehre,  or  doctrine  of  Method,  to  an  examination  of 
the  principles  which  guide  Reason  in  its  legitimate  use. 

'  Such  is  the  real  nature  of  Kant's  doctrine ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  it  clearly  forth,  inasmuch  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
has  wholly  misrepresented  it.  He  represents  Kant  as 
teaching  that  Reason,  when  legitimately  exercised,  is  essen- 
tially delusive ;  whence,  as  he  observes,  the  most  pervading 
scepticism  inevitably  results;  and  he  represents  himself  as 
correcting  this  erroneous  doctrine,  by  discovering  and 
showing  that  the  antinomies  expounded  by  Kant  result  only 
from  an  illegitimate  use  of  Reason.' 

The  following  are. passages  fi'om  Hamilton's  writings  set- 
ting forth  this  view.     Speaking  of  Kant,  Hamilton  says  : 

*  He  endeavoured  to  evince  that  pure  Reason,  that  Intelli- 
gence, is  naturally,  is  necessarily  repugnant  with  itself,  and 
that  speculation  ends  in  a  series  of  insoluble  antilogies.  In 
its  highest  potence,  in  its  very  essence,  thought  is  thus 
infected  with  contradiction,  and  the  worst  and  most  pervading 
scepticism  is  the  melancholy  result.  If  I  have  done  any- 
thing meritorious  in  philosophy,  it  is  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  these  contradictions ;  in  showing 
that  they  arise  only  when  intelligence  transcends  the  limits 
to  which  its  legitimate   exercise   is  restricted;    and   that 
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within  those  bounds  (the  conditioned)  natural  thought  is 
neither  fallible  nor  mendacious — 

*  Neque  decipitur,  nee  decipit  umqaam.' 

If  this  view  be  correct,  Kant's  antinomies,  with  their  conse- 
quent scepticism,  are  solved;  and  the  human  mind,  how- 
ever weak,  is  shown  not  to  be  the  work  of  a  treacherous 
Creator.'  * 

In  another  passage  concerning  Kant,  after  stating  his 
doctrine  relative  to  Phenomena  and  Noumena,  Hamilton 
sajs : 

*  In  accordance  with  this  doctrine,  he  explicitly  declares 
Eeason  (or  Intelligence)  to  be  essentially  and  of  its  own 
nature  delusive  ;  and  thus  more  overtly  than  the  others  ho 
supersedes  (what  constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  and 
affords  the  differential  peculiarity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
ditioned) the  distinction  between  Intelligence  within  its 
legitimate  sphere  of  operation,  impeccable,  and  Intelligence 
heyond  that  sphere,  affording  (by  abuse)  the  occasions  of 
error.'  f 

Mr.  Bolton,  after  pointing  out  Hamilton's  misrepresen- 
tations, adds  : 

*  Thus  the  explanation  of  the  antinomies  put  forward  by 
Hamilton  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  his  most  meritorious 
philosophical  achievement,  is  no  other  than  the  explanation 
which  Kant  himself  gives,  not  once  merely,  but  in  a  great 
number  of  passages. 

'  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Hamilton  first  imputes  to  Kant 
a  doctrine  which  Kant  strongly  condemns ;  next  puts  forward 
the  doctrine  which  Kant  clearly  and  repeatedly  asserts,  and 
represents  this  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  a  valuable  improve- 
ment on  Kant's  teaching.  And  he  teUs  us  that  if  he  has 
done  anything  meritorious  in  philosophy,  it  is  in  making 
this  discovery ! ' 

Returning  now  to  the  exposition  of  Kant's  doctrine,  we 
are  landed  in  the  conclusion  that  knowledge  is,  in  its  very 
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constitution,  purely  subjective,  ergo  relative.  To  attempt  to 
transcend  the  sphere  of  the  subjective  is  vain  and  hopeless  ; 
nor  is  it  wise  to  deplore  that  we  are  '  cabin'd,'  cribb'd,  con- 
fined '  within  that  sphere  from  which  we  never  can  escape. 
As  well  might  the  bird,  when  feeling  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  wish  that  it  were  in  vacuo,  thinking  that  there  it  might 
fly  with  perfect  ease.  Let  us  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  our  own  kingdom,  instead  of  crossing  perilous  seas  in 
search  of  kingdoms  inaccessible  to  man.  Let  us  learn  our 
weakness.* 

FiEST  Eesult. — A  knowledge  of  things  jper  se  {Dinge  an 
sich)  is  impossible,  so  long  as  knowledge  remains  composed 
as  at  present;  consequently  Ontology,  as  a  science,  is  im- 
possible. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  we  never  knew  noumena  {Dinge 
an  sich),  how  do  we  know  that  they  exist  ?  The  answer  is 
simple :  Their  existence  is  a  necessary  postulate.  Although 
we  can  only  know  the  appearances  of  things,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  things  exist.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
rainbow,  we  discover  that  it  is  only  the  appearance  of  certain 
drops  of  water :  these  drops  of  water  again,  although  owing 
their  shape,  colour,  etc.,  to  our  Sensibility,  nevertheless  exist. 
They  do  not  exist  as  drops  of  water,  because  drops  of  water 
are  but  phenomena ;  but  there  is  an  unknown  something 
which,  when  affecting  our  Sensibility,  appears  to  us  as  drops 
of  water.  Of  this  imknown  something  we  can  afl&rm  nothing, 
except  that  it  necessarily  exists  because  it  affects  us.  We 
are  conscious  of  being  affected.  We  are  conscious  also  that 
that  which  affects  us  must  be  something  different  from  our- 
selves.    This  the  law  of  causation  reveals  to  us. 

A  phenomenon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  appearance,  pre- 
supposes a  noumenon — a  thing  which  appears, — but  this  nou- 
menon,  which  is  a  necessary  postulate,  is  only  a  negation  to 
us.  It  can  never  be  positively  known ;  it  can  only  be  known 
under  the  conditions  of  sense  and  understanding,  ergo  as  a 
phenomenon. 

*  Compare  the  fine  passage  at  the  close  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Kritik. 
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Second  Eesult.— The  existence  of  an  external  world  is  a 
necessary  postulate,  but  its  existence  is  only  logically  affirmed. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  we  are  unable  to  know 
anything  respecting  things  per  se ;  consequently  we  can  never 
predicate  of  our  knowledge  that  it  has  objective  truth. 

But  onr  knowledge  being  purely  subjective  and  relative, 
can  we  have  no  certainty  ?— are  we  to  embrace  scepticism  ? 
No. 

Third  Result. — Our  knowledge,  though  relative,  is  cer- 
tain. We  have  ideas  -^  independent  of  experience  ;  and  these 
ideas  have  the  character  of  universality  and  necessity. 
Although  we  are  not  entitled  to  conclude  that  our  subjective 
knowledge  is  completely  true  as  an  expression  of  the  ob- 
jective fact,  yet  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  within  its  own 
sphere  it  is  true. 

Fourth  Eesult.— The  veracity  of  consciousness  is  estab- 
lished. 

Fifth  Result.— With  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  is 
established  the  certainty  of  morals. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  importance  of  Kant's  analysis  of  the 
mind.  Those  who  reproach  him  with  having  ended,  like 
Hume,  in  scepticism,  can  only  have  attended  to  his  Critique 
of  the  Pure  Reason,  which  certainly  does,  as  we  said  before, 
furnish  a  scientific  basis  for  scepticism.  It  proves  that  our 
knowledge  is  relative ;  that  we  cannot  assume  things  external 
to  us  to  be  as  we  conceive  them :  in  a  word,  that  Ontology  is 
impossible. 

So  far  Kant  goes  with  Hume.  This  is  the  goal  they  both 
attain.  This  is  the  limit  they  agree  to  set  to  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  But  the  different  views  they  took  of  the  nature 
of  mind  led  to  thedifference  we  before  noted  respecting  the 
certainty  of  knowledge.  Kant  having  shown  that  con- 
sciousness, as  far  as  it  extended,  was  veracious ;  and  having 
shown  that  in  consciousness   certain   elements  were  given 

*  Here  we  see  the  effect  of  confusing  cognitions  with  conditions  of  cognition 
(noted  p.  461).  It  is  not  ideas  that  are  independent  of  experience,  but  the  organic 
conditions  on  which  ideas  depend. 
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which  were  not  derived  from  experience,  but  which  were 
necessarily  true ;  it  followed  that  whatever  was  found  in 
consciousness  independent  of  experience,  was  to  be  trusted 
without  dispute. 

K  in  consciousness  I  find  the  ideas  of  God,  and  Virtue,  I 
cannot  escape  believing  in  God,  and  Virtue.  This  belief  of 
mine  is,  I  admit,  practical,  not  theoretical ;  it  is  founded  on  a 
certainty,  not  on  a  demonstration ;  it  is  an  ultimate  fact,  from 
which  I  cannot  escape — it  is  not  a  conclusion  deduced  by 
reason. 

The  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  God  is  an  im- 
possible attempt.  Eeason  is  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task. 
The  attempt  to  penetrate  the  essence  of  things — to  know 
things  per  se — to  know  noumena — is  also  an  impossible 
attempt.  And  yet  that  God  exists,  that  the  World  exists,  are 
irresistible  convictions. 

There  is  another  certitude,  therefore,  besides  that  derived 
from  demonstration,  and  this  is  moral  certitude,  which  is 
grounded  upon  belief.  I  cannot  say,  '  it  is  morally  certain 
that  God  exists,'  but  I  must  say,  '  I  am  morally  certain  that 
God  exists.' 

Here  then  is  the  basis  for  a  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason, 
an  investigation  into  the  Reason,  no  longer  as  purely  theo- 
retical, but  as  practical.  Man  is  a  being  who  acts  as  well  as 
knows.  This  activity  must  have  some  principle,  and  that 
principle  is  freedom  of  will. 

As  in  the  theoretical  part  of  Kant's  system  we  saw  the 
Supersensual  and  Unconditioned  presupposed  as  existent 
(under  the  name  of  things  per  se),  but  not  susceptible  of 
being  known  or  specified ;  so  in  this  practical  part  of  the 
system  we  find  the  principle  of  Freedom  altogether  abstract 
and  indeterminate.     It  realizes  itself  in  acts. 

In  the  very  constitution  of  his  conscience,  man  discovers 
the  existence  of  certain  rules  which  he  is  imperatively  forced 
to  impose  upon  his  actions  ;  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  forced 
by  the  constitution  of  his  reason  to  impose  certain  laws  upon 
the  materials  furnished  him  firom  without.     These  moral  laws 
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have  likewise  the  character  of  universality  and  necessity. 
The  idea  of  virtue  never  could  be  acquired  in  experience, 
since  all  we  know  of  virtuous  actions  falls  short  of  this  ideal 
which  we  are  compelled  to  uphold  as  a  type.  The  unalterable 
idea  of  justice  is  likewise  found,  a  priori,  in  the  conscience  of 
men.  This  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some  philosophers; 
but  all  a  priori  truths  have  been  denied  by  them.  They  cite 
the  cruel  customs  of  some  savage  races  as  proofs  that  the  idea 
of  justice  is  not  universal.^  Thus,  some  tribes  are  known  to 
kill  their  old  men  when  grown  too  feeble ;  and  they  test  their 
strength  by  making  these  old  men  hold  on  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  which  is  violently  shaken,  and  those  that  fall  are  pro- 
nounced too  weak  to  live.  But  even  here,  in  spite  of  the 
atrocity,  we  see  the  fundamental  ideas  of  justice.  Why 
should  they  not  abandon  these  aged  men  to  all  the  horrors 
of  famine  and  disease  ?  and  why  put  them  to  a  test "?  Look 
where  you  will,  the  varied  customs  of  the  various  nations 
peopling  the  earth  will  show  you  different  notions  of  what  is 
just  and  what  is  unjust ;  but  the  a  priori  idea  of  justice — the 
moral  law  from  which  no  conscience  can  be  free — that  you 
will  find  omnipresent. 

§  III.  Criticism  op  the  Keitik. 

Brief,  and  I  fear  painfully  dry,  as  the  foregoing  exposition 
has  been,  the  student  may  accept  it  as  a  general  indication, 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  History,  of  the  line  of 
thought  adopted  by  Kant.  To  complete  it,  we  must  consider 
the  cardinal  positions  involved.  This  has  already  been  done 
with  respect  to  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  and  the 
all-important  assumption  of  necessity  being  unattainable 
except  a  priori.  What  now  remains  is  to  consider  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  Forms  of  Thought,  and  its  special  examples. 
Space  and  Time — the  distinction  between  Objective  and 
Subjective  elements  in  thought — and  the  solution  of  the 
Idealistic  and  Sceptical  questions. 

*  Kant  alludes  to  Locke. 
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Space  and  Time.  Although  the  spontaneity  of  Mind  was 
never  wholly  denied,  even  by  those  of  the  Sensational  School 
who  regarded  Mind  as  a  product  of  the  Senses,  nevertheless, 
opinions  on  this  important  point  were  singularly  vague. 
Locke,  as  we  have  seen,  presupposed  certain  native  Faculties. 
Condillac  presupposed  certain  native  Capacities.  Cabanis 
and  Tracy  presupposed  certain  Laws  of  Sensibility.  All  the 
schools  presupposed  certain  laws  of  mental  combination. 
These  constituted  the  subjective  conditions  of  Experience; 
whatever  spontaneity  could  be  attributed  to  the  Mind  was 
assigned  to  them.  But  no  one  accurately  defined  them.  It 
was  Kant's  immense  merit  to  have  seen  clearly  the  need  of 
accurately  determining  what  these  subjective  conditions  were. 
He  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  clear  exposition  of  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  elements  in  Thought.  The  attempt 
produced  an  epoch.  Unhappily,  having  approached  a  psycho- 
logical problem  from  the  wrong  side,  and  employing  the 
Metaphysical  Method  of  subjective  analysis  where  the  Bio- 
logical Method  of  objective  analysis  was  equally  indispen- 
sable, he  not  only  failed  to  discover  what  were  the  conditions 
of  Sensibility  and  the  Laws  of  Thought,  but  by  the  very 
potency  of  his  genius  retarded  progress  in  that  direction. 

His  initial  mistake,  almost  inevitable  on  the  Method  he 
pursued,  is  that  of  transporting  into  Psychology  the  old 
Aristotelian  error  of  Matter  and  Form  as  separable  elements 
in  reality  because  they  are  separable  in  abstraction.  Hence 
the  Forms  of  Thought  became  for  him  ready-made  factors, 
anterior  to  and  independent  of  Experience.  Had  he  pro- 
foundly considered  the  Aristotelian  distinction,  he  must  have 
had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Forms  of 
Thought  should  be  sought  either  physiologically,  i.  e.  in  the 
organic  conditions,  or  psychologically,  i.e.  in  the  evolution  of 
Thought.  The  fact  that  we  think  at  all  is  assuredly  deter- 
mined by  our  being  so  organised  that  thought  is  the  activity 
of  the  organs ;  this  organization  is  therefore  a  priori,  i.  e. 
anterior  to  any  experience  for  it.  Now  physiological,  and 
psychological,  analysis  disclose  that  we  are  forced  to  think 
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as  successive  what  in  nature  is  simultaneous ;  that  deep  down 
in  the  very  constitution  of  consciousness  lies  the  indispensable 
condition  of  chavge ;  that  inwoven  with  all  psychical  experi- 
ence there  is  the  unalterable  presence  of  the  action  of  judg- 
ment— the  union  of  a  predicate  with  a  subject ;  these,  and 
several  other  conditions  of  Thought,  which  would  take  too  long 
to  expound  here,  must  have  disclosed  themselves  to  him ;  but 
how  would  they  have  presented  themselves  ?  as  ready-made 
Forms  (fertige  Formen),  or  as  Forms  in  the  making?  as  pre- 
existent  elements,  or  as  evolved  results  ?     The  Aristotelians, 
and   with  them   Kant,  confounding  the  potential  with  the 
actual,  the  conditions  with  the  results,  would  answer  this 
question  plainly  in  favour  of  the  first  alternative.     Because 
the  form  of  the  oak  is  evolved  from  the  acorn,  they  would 
declare  the  form  to  pre-exist  in  the  acom.^      We,  knowing 
that  under  suitable  conditions  the  acorn  will  develope  into 
the  oak,  and,  if  it  develope  at  all,  will  assume  the  Form  of 
an  oak,  and  no  other,  are  allowed  to  say  without  danger  that 
the  stem,  branches,  and  foliage  are  organic  Forms  potentially 
existing  in  the  acorn.     But  a  scientific  Botany  is  not  content 
with  this.     Nor  will  it  permit  us  to  say  that  stem,  branches, 
and  foliage  are  ready  made  in  the  acorn,  prior  to  all  those 
influences   of  heat,  moisture,  air,  and   manure,  which  will 
render  possible  their  evolution.     In  like  manner  a  scientific 
Psychology   refuses   to   accept   the   evolved   results  of  Ex- 
perience  as   a  priori  conditions  of  Experience ;  refuses  to 
accept  the  Forms  into  which  Thought  necessarily  developes 
as  the  pre-existing  and  perfected  Forms  through  which  it  is 
determined. 

That  Kant  did  regard  the  Forms  as  wholly  independent  of 
organic  conditions,  is  certain.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  as- 
suming the  existence  of  original  aptitudes  out  of  which  the 
Forms  might  grow.  'It  is  quite  possible,'  he  says,  Hhat 
some  one  may  propose  a  sort  of  preformation  system  of  Pure 
Reason,  in  which  the  Categories  are  neither  self-conceived,  a 
priori  first  principles   of  cognition,   nor   derived   from   ex- 

*  On  this  fallacy  see  what  is  said  in  the  Prolegomena  to  this  History,  §  51. 
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perience,  but  are  merely  aptitudes  for  thought  implanted  in 
us  contemporaneously  with  our  existence.'  He  rejects  this 
suggestion  on  the  ground  that '  the  Categories  would  thereby 
lose  their  character  of  objective  necessity.  Nor  would  there 
be  wanting  persons  to  deny  the  subjective  necessity  of  the 
Categories,  though  they  must  feel  it.  Certainly  we  could 
never  dispute  with  any  one  about  that  which  merely  de- 
pended on  the  manner  in  which  he  was  organized.' 

Why  not  ?  Can  we  have  any  better  security  ?  And  does 
not  Kant  himself  reduce  all  certainty  to  this  subjective 
ground,  denying  that  we  can  have  objective  certainty  ? 

By  thus  refusing  to  consider  the  Forms  of  Thought  as 
results  of  the  organism,  he  shut  himself  out  from  the  possi- 
bility of  discovering  them.  A  little  attention  to  biological 
data  would  have  shown  him  that  his  enumeration  of  the 
Forms  was  incomplete,  and  that  his  conception  of  them  as 
ready-made  was  false.  The  Forms  he  enumerates  are  too 
few  to  express  the  subjective  conditions.  He  omits  Pleasure 
and  Pain,  for  example,  which  are  inseparable  elements  of  all 
Sensation,  determining  all  Action.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
various  Senses,  and  their  conditions ;  although  obviously  the 
cause  why  vibrations  of  a  given  rapidity  only  produce  the 
sensation  of  light,  and  other  vibrations  only  the  sensation  of 
heat,  lies  in  the  a  priori  organization  of  the  retina  and  the  skin 
nerves.  He  would  not  deny  that  Light,  Heat,  and  Sound 
were  Forms  of  Sensibility  in  which  men  clothe  the  Ding  an 
sich ;  just  as  Space  and  Time  are  Forms  in  which  we  clothe 
the  Ding  an  sich,  Nay,  seeing  that  he  used  all  his  ingenuity 
to  show  that  the  Categories  of  the  Understanding  played  the 
same  part  as  the  Senses  in  respect  of  the  objective  world,  it 
is  surprising  that  he  did  not  also  see  that  every  subjective 
condition  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  Form  of  Thought,  an 
a  priori  element.  Every  organ  necessarily  brings  with  it  its 
special  Forms,  i.  e.  the  special  modes  under  which  its  activity 
can  go  on,  modes  which  determine  the  reception  of  stimuli,  and 
thus  determine  the  sensation.  Sounds  and  Images  are  not  less 
a  priori  than  concepts.     If  we  can  only  think  under  certain 
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Categories,  so  likewise  we  can  only  feel  under  certain  or- 
ganic conditions. 

Waiving,  however,  the  incompleteness  of  his  enumeration, 
and  accepting  Space  and  Time,  the  Categories,  and  the  Ideas 
of  Eeason  as  the  summa  genera,  I  will  consider  only  the  va- 
lidity of  his  argumentation.  Here,  in  extenso,  are  the  four 
positions  on  which  he  grounds  the  d  priori  and  purely  sub- 
jective nature  of  Space. 

^  1.  Space  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived  from 
outward  experiences.  For  in  order  that  certain  sensations 
may  relate  to  something  without  me  (that  is,  something 
which  occupies  a  different  part  of  space  from  that  in  which  I 
am)  ;  in  like  manner,  in  order  that  I  may  represent  them 
not  merely  as  without  of  and  near  each  other,  but  also  in 
separate  places,  the  representation  of  space  must  already 
exist  as  a  foundation.  Consequently,  the  representation  of 
space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the  relations  of  external 
phsenomena  through  experience ;  but  on  the  contrary,  this 
external  experience  is  itself  only  possible  through  the  said 
antecedent  experience. 

*  2.  Space,  then,  is  a  necessary  representation,  a  priori, 
which  serves  for  the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions.  We 
never  can  imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves  of 
the  non-existence  of  space,  though  we  may  easily  enough 
think  that  no  objects  are  found  in  it.  It  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  phaeno- 
mena,  and  by  no  means  as  a  determination  dependent  on 
them  ;  and  is  a  representation,  a  priori,  which  necessarily 
supplies  the  basis  for  external  phsenomena. 

'  3.  Space  is  no  discursive,  or,  as  we  say,  general  conception 
of  the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  intuition.  For  in  the 
first  place  we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  one  space; 
and  when  we  talk  of  divers  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  space.  Moreover  these  parts  cannot  antecede 
this  one  all-embracing  space,  as  the  component  parts  from 
which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  up,  but  can  be  cogitated 
only  as  existing  in  it.     Space  is  essentially  one,  and  multi- 
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plicity  in  it  depends  solely  upon  limitations.  Hence  it 
follows  that  an  a  priori  intuition  (which  is  not  empirical) 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  conceptions  of  Space.  Thus  more- 
over the  principles  of  geometry— for  example,  that  in  a 
triangle  two  sides  together  are  greater  than  the  third,— are 
never  deduced  from  general  conceptions  of  line  and  triangle, 
but  from  intuition,  and  this  a  priori  with  apodeictic  certainty. 

*4.  Space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity. 
Now,  every  conception  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a  repre- 
sentation which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  multitude  of 
different  possible  representations,  which  therefore  comprises 
these  under  itself;  but  no  conception,  as  such,  can  be  so 
conceived  as  if  it  contained  within  itself  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  representations.  Nevertheless,  Space  is  so  conceived 
of,  for  all  parts  of  space  are  equally  capable  of  being  pro- 
duced to  infinity.  Consequently,  the  original  representation 
of  Space  is  an  intuition  a  priori,  and  not  a  conception.'  "^ 

It  would  needlessly  prolong  this  discussion,  to  expound  the 
generation  of  our  idea  of  Space  as  an  abstract  idea  gathered 
from  our  experience.  Kuno  Fischer  proclaims  this  generation 
to  be  a  perfect  illustration  of  what  an  explanation  should  not 
be.t  '  It  presupposes,'  he  says,  '  that  which  it  is  to  explain. 
Space  and  Time  are  already  perfectly  present  in  the  ex- 
periences from  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  abstracted. 
There  is  no  impression,  no  perception,  no  representation, 
which  is  not  in  Space  and  Time.'  Surely  it  must  be  said  of 
all  abstractions,  that  they  are  presupposed  in  their  elements  ? 
He  will  not  allow  this.  According  to  him,  the  abstract  idea 
Man  is  made  up  of  particular  ideas.  Men ;  but  Space  and 
Time  are  not  made  up  of  spaces  and  times,  they  precede 
these  particulars.  '  It  is  impossible  to  deduce  Space  and 
Time  from  our  perceptions,  simply  because  our  perceptions 
are  only  possible  through  Space  and  Time.' 

The  fallacy  of  the   argument  may  most  briefly  and  con- 

Critique  of  Pure  Reason.     Mickxejohn's  translation,  p.  23. 

t  Kuno  Fischer  :  Kant's  Lehen  und  die  Grxmdlagcn  seiner  Lehre,  1860,  p   128 
i^ompare  his  Comnmitary^  p.  36. 
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vincingly  be  exhibited  in  an  illustration.  He  would  admit 
that  Experience  is  not  a  priori.  If  it  has  any  meaning  at 
all,  it  is  a  posteriori.  Apply  his  argument  to  it.  *  Experi- 
ence cannot  be  derived  from  without.  It  is  impossible  to 
deduce  sensations  and  perceptions  from  Experience,  because 
they  all  presuppose  it ;  in  every  particular  experience,  there 
is  the  antecedent  groundwork  Experience,  which  determines 
the  possibility  of  the  particular.' 

Kant  would  probably  answer,  '  No,  there  is  an  a  priori  con- 
dition, which  renders  Experience  possible ;  there  is  not  an 
a  priori  experience.'  I  say,  in  like  manner,  there  is  an  a  priori 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  which  renders  Space  and  Time 
possible,  but  there  are  not  a  priori  Forms  of  Space  and  Time 
ready  to  give  shape  to  the  crude  material  of  sense.  The 
fulcrum  of  the  fallacy  is  the  assumption  that  we  can  separate 
the  objective  from  the  subjective  elements  in  thought,  and 
assign  what  is  a  priori. 

Kuno  Fischer  asks  if  Space  and  Time  are  abstractions,  from 
what  impression  are  they  abstracted  ?  He  here  presupposes 
them  to  be  Objects,  whereas  they  are  Eelations.  Kant,  indeed, 
denies  that  they  are  either  Objects  or  Relations ;  considering 
them  to  have  a  purely  subjective  existence,  as  mere  Forms  of 
Thought.  Is  this  consistent  with  psychological  analysis  ? 
We  may  admit  that  Space  and  Time  are  subjective  conditions 
in  so  far  as  they  are  the  forms  in  which,  owing  to  the 
structure  of  our  organs,  all  our  perceptions  are  defined ;  but 
we  cannot  admit  that  they  are  only  subjective,  inasmuch  as 
they  must  have  corresponding  objective  conditions ;  we 
cannot  admit  that  these  forms  exist  as  ready-made  Moulds, 
into  which  the  fused  metal  of  experience  must  be  cast,  but 
we  affirm  that  they  are  forms  gradually  evolved  in  and 
through  Experience,  as  functions  of  the  two  co-efficients — 
organism  and  medium.  The  Fonns  of  Thought,  like  the 
Forms  of  Life,  are  evolutions,  not  pre-formations. 

Trendelenburg  says  that  Kant,  in  proving  the  subjectivity 
of  Space  and  Time,  had  scarcely  any  suspicion  that  they 
might  also  be  objective."'*"     But  the  suspicion  had  visited  him^ 

*  Trendelenburg  :  Logische  Untersmhunqen,  i.  163. 
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and  was  deliberately  rejected.    To  have  admitted  it,  would 
have  destroyed  Ms  whole  system.     Nor  is  he  answered  by 
proving  the  objectivity  of  Space  and  Time  from  the  law  of 
tallmg  bodies,  or  the  periodicity  of  organic  evolution.*  These, 
Kant  would  say,  are  phenomena,  and,  as  such,  come  under 
subjective  conditions ;  if  we  know  things  at  aU,  we  must 
know  them  under  forms  of  Space  and  Time.     It  is  true,  that 
those  who  espouse  the  other  doctrine  find  an  insuperable 
objection  in  the  fact  that  we  ducovw  quantitative  space  and 
time-relations  in  objects-and  do  not  bring  these  with  us. 
Grantmg  that  we  bring  Space  and  Time  with  us,  this   is 
quaUtatively,  not  quantitatively ;  and  the  discovery  of  precise 
quantities  proves  the  objectivity  of  something  quantified.     A 
point  Kant  has  overlooked. 

Thus,  unless  Matter  and  Motion  be  also  Forms  of  Thought 
the  objectivity  of  Space  and  Time,  as  relatwm  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  must  be  granted ;  the  relations  of  co-existence,  and 
succession  in  objects,  are  the  external  correspondents  of  those 
internal  (mental)  relations  named  Space  and  Time.  But  only  as 
relations.     I  make  this  remark,  because  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
stating  the  dUemmas  to  which  we  are  reduced  respecting  all 
ultimate  ideas,  asserts  that  « to  say  Space  and  Time  exist 
objectively,  is  to  say  that  they  are  entities.     The  assertion 
that  they  are  nonentities,  is  self-destructive ;  nonentities  are 
nonexistences,  and  to  aUege  that  nonexistences   exist  ob- 
jectively, is  a  contradiction  in  terms.     Neither  can  they  be 
regarded  as  attributes  of  some  entity.  .  Thus,  as  they  cannot 
be  either  nonentities  or  attributes  of  entities,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  consider  them  as  entities.'t     Surely  we  have 
the   choice   of  considering  them   as  relations?     But  Mr. 

*  'I*  loi  Newtonicnne,  qui  rend  si  bien  raifon  des  phinomtncs  astronomiques 
miphque  I  existence  hors  de  I'eBprit  humain,  du  teraps,  de  I'espace  et  des  relations 
gtometnques.    Comment  admettre  que  les  phinomines  astronomiques,  si  manifeste- 
ment  indipendants  des  lois  ou  des  formes  de  I'intelligence  humaine,  viendraient  se 
co-ordonner  d'lme  maniire  simple  et  riguliJrc  en  un  systime  qui  ne  signifierait  pour- 

i»oi,  1.  806.     Comp.  p.  314.  ' 

t  Spencer:  First  Principhs,  p.  47. 
VOL.  II.  II 
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Spencer  declines  to  escape  from  tlie  dHemma  throngli  Kant's 
issue— that  they  are  purely  subjective  conditions.  He  justly 
remarks,  that  the  very  fact  of  consciousness,  on  which  Kant 
relies— namely,  that  Space  and  Time  cannot  be  suppressed— 
testifies  to  the  objective  existence ;  '  for  that  consciousness  of 
Space  and  Time,  which  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of,  is  the 
consciousness  of  them  as  existing  objectively.'  ^ 

The  denial  of  any  objectivity  to  Space  and  Time,  apart 
from  the  phenomenal  world,  has  greatly  agitated  the  schools. 
In   Kant's   system,   the   denial  was   imperative.f      It  was 
essential  to  the   discrimination  of  the   a  prioH  elements. 
When  we  ask  for  proof  of  this  startling  assertion,  we  find 
that  it  rests  on  questionable  assumptions.      The  chief  of 
these  is,  that  if  we  eliminate  from  our  empirical  intuitions 
of  Matter,  and  its  changes,  every  element  that  is  empirical, 
namely,  everything  belonging  to  sensation  [which  is  what 
we  cannot  do],  then  Space  and  Time  remain  over,  and  these 
are  therefore  the  pure   intuitions  a  priori.     The   proof  of 
this?     It  lies  in  the  assumption  that  Space  and  Time  are 
anterior  to  sensation.     Note  the  involutions  of  assumption 
here  !     First,  we  are  to  eliminate  the  elements  furnished  by 
sensation ;    but,  to   do   this,  we  must  already  know  what 
elements  are  not  furnished  by  sensation ;  we  must  know  the 
a  priori  elements  before  we  can  isolate  them.     Next,  having 
found  Space  and  Time  remaining  over  after  our  arbitrary 
elimination,  we  assume  those  to  be  a  priori,  because  they  are 
not  furnished  in  sensation. 

Has  Kant  proved  that  Space  and  Time  are  purely  subjective 

*  Mr.  Spenceb  seems  to  me  less  happy  in  his  objection,  that  *if  space  and  time 
are  forms  of  thought,  they  can  never  be  thought  of;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
thing to  be  at  once  the  form  of  thought  and  the  matter  of  thought.'  First  Principles, 
p.  49.  Kant  had  himself  seen  what  there  is  of  valid  in  this  objection,  expressly 
distinguishing  the  form  as  that  which  cannot  be  matter :  '  For  that  in  which  all  our 
feelings  are  arranged  and  shaped,  into  definite  shapes,  cannot  itself  be  a  feeling. 
Kritik:  Die  transcend.  JEsthetik,  §  1,  p.  60.  But  he  would  have  answered  Mr. 
Spenceb's  objection,  by  saying,  that  if  the  mind  can  think  of  itself,  it  can  think  of 
its  Fonns.  Moreover,  Mr.  Spenceb  has  himself  furnished  an  answer,  in  what  he  say  a 
of  the  unconditioned,  pp.  94,  95. 

t  Kant  :  Proltyomcna,  §  9,  p.  197. 
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conditions,  without  any  corresponding  objective  conditions  ? 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  affirms  that  Kant  has  '  placed  the  truth 
beyond  the  possibHity  of  doubt,  to  aU  who  understand  the 
meaning  and  conditions  of  the  problem.'  ^  If  the  foregoing 
criticism  has  any  value,  the  answer  wiU  be,  No ;  the  proofs 
adduced  by  Kant  are  a  series  of  unacceptable  assumptions. 

And  now  we  may  take  in  hand  the  second  topic  selected 
for  criticism,  which  has  indeed  been  soliciting  us  at  every 
step,  but  which  could  not  conveniently  have  been  treated 
before:  I  mean,  the  distinction  between  the  Objective  and  Sub- 
jective elements  in  Thought.     This  distinction  is  considered 
the  great  achievement  of  the  Critical  PhOosophy.     The  doc- 
trine  of  the  relativity  of  Knowledge,  never  wholly  absent  from 
speculation  since  the  days  of  Protagoras,  assumed  in  Kant's 
hands  a  precision   and  influence  which   gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  speculation.     Nevertheless,  there  was  an  initial 
misconception  in  his  attempt  to  isolate  the  elements  of  an 
indissoluble  act.     It  was  one  thing  to  assume  that  there  are 
necessarily  two  co-efficients  in  the  function ;  another  thing  to 
assume  that  these  could  be  isolated  and  studied  apart.     It 
was  one  thing  to  say.  Here  is  an  organism  with  its  inherited 
structure,  and  aptitudes  dependent  on  that  structure,  which 
must  be  considered  as  necessarily  determining  the  forms  in 
which  it  will  be  affected  by  external  agencies,  so  that  all 
experience  wiU  be  a  compound  of  subjective  and  objective 
conditions ;  another  thing  to  say.  Here  is  the  pure  a  priori 
element   in  every  experience,  the  form    which  the   mind 
impresses  on  the  matter  given  externally.     The  first  was  an 
almost    inevitable    conclusion;    the    second   was   a   fiction. 
Psychology,  if  it  can  show  us  anything,  can  show  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  our  discriminating  the  objective   from   the 
subjective  elements.     In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  would 
only  be  possible  on  the  ground  that  we  could,  at  any  time 

*  Hamilton:  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  ii.  113.  Hard  words  for  us  doubters! 
but  they  did  not  prevent  Sir  William's  flatly  contradicting  this  indubitable  doc- 
trine, since,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  we  find  him  asserting,  that  the  idea  of  space 
is  d posteriori  as  well  as  d pn-ioril 
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and  in  any  way,  disengage  Thought  from  its  content :  separate 
in  Feeling  the  object  as  it  is  out  of  all  relation  to  Sensibility, 
or  the  subject  as  pure  subject.  If  we  coidd  do  this  in  one 
instance,  we  should  have  a  basis  for  the  investisration.  Tlie 
chemist  who  has  learned  to  detect  the  existence  of  an  acid, 
by  its  reactions  in  one  case,  can  by  its  reactions  determine  it 
in  other  cases.  Having  experience  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali, 
each  apart  from  the  other,  he  can  separate  them  when 
finding  them  combined  in  a  salt,  or  he  can  combine  them 
when  he  finds  them  separate.  His  analysis  and  synthesis  are 
possible,  because  he  has  elsewhere  learned  the  nature  of  each 
element  separately.  But  such  analysis  or  synthesis  is  im- 
possible with  the  objective  and  subjective  elements  of  thought. 
Neither  element  is  ever  given  alone.  Pure  thought  and 
pure  matter  are  unknown  quantities,  to  be  reached  by  no 
equation.  The  thought  is  necessarily  and  universally  sub- 
ject-object ;  matter  is  necessarily,  and  to  us  universally,  object- 
subject.  Thought  is  only  called  into  existence  under  ap- 
propriate conditions ;  and  in  the  objective  stimulus,  the 
object  and  subject  are  merged,  as  acid  and  base  are  merged 
in  the  salt.^  When  I  say  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  a 
compound  of  objective  vibrations  and  retinal  susceptibility, 
T  use  language  which  is  intelligible,  and  serviceable  for  my 
purpose ;  but  I  must  not  imagine  that  the  external  object 
named  vibration,  is  the  Dinj  an  sich,  the  pure  object  out  of 
all  relation  to  sensibility ;  nor  that  the  retinal  susceptibility  is 
pure  subject,  involving  no  vibratory  element.  Kant  himself 
would  assure  me  that  the  vibrations  were  as  subjective  as  the 
susceptibility.  Indeed,  seeing  that  he  denied  altogether  the 
possibility  of  a  knowledge  of  pure  object,  the  Ding  an  sich,  it 
was  a  violent  strain  of  logic  to  conclude  that  in  thought  he 
could  separate  this  unknowable  object  from  the  subject 
knowing  it.  This,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  only  violation 
of  consistency  in  his  scheme.     Already,  in  our  Prolegomena 

*  'Der  menschliche  Geist  ist  als  getrennter  Geist  nicht  der  gottliche  und  lebt 
Ton  derErregung,  die  erempfangt,  um  das  Empfangene  selbstthatig  in  seiu  Eigen- 
thum  zu  verwandeln.' — Trendelenbuhg  :  Logische  Unters.  i.  135. 
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{§  57),  we  had  to  notice  how  he  feU  into  the  common  error 
of  predication  respecting  the  unknowable.  Mr.  Bolton 
has  charged  him  with  faUing  into  it,  in  his  refutation  of 
idealism : — 

'  Thus  then  Kant,  in  his  anti-sceptic  character,  affirms  that 
Noumena  exist.     In  doing  this  he  applies  to  Noumena  the 
category  or  conception  of  existence.     He  affirms  that  they 
reaUy  exist ;  thus  applying  to  them  the  category  of  reaUty. 
He  affirms  that  they  are  Noumena,  i.e.  objects  of  our  vovs ; 
thus   applying    to  them  the   conception    of   relation,   and 
specially  of  the  relation  of  poovfisvop  to  pom.     He  affirms  that 
they  are  to  be  believed  by  us— that  they  are  objects  of  our 
belief;  thus  applying  to  them  the  conception  of  credibiHty, 
and  again  that  of  relation.     He  supposes  that  there  are  Nou- 
mena  existing  besides  himself— indeed  he  generally  speaks  of 
Noumena  in  the  plural  number— thus  applying  to  Noumena 
the  category  of  plurality.     He  declares  Noumena  to  be  differ- 
ent from  Phenomena ;— the  peculiar  merit  of  his  doctrine  is 
held  to  be  that  he  distinguishes  Phenomena  from  things  in 
themselves,  or  Noumena ;  thus  he  applies  to  Noumena  the 
category  or  conception  of  difference. 

'  Again,  he  teaches  that  Noumena  are  active  or  operative  • 
that  by  the  joint  action  of  the  external  Noumenon  and  of 
our  faculties  the  Phenomenon  is  produced.  And  this  is 
evidently  an  important  part  of  his  doctrine.  For  if  we  con- 
sidered that  Phenomena  might  take  place  and  be  cognised 
without  any  operation  or  agency  of  JSToumena,  we  should 
have  no  ground  to  affirm  the  existence  of  Noumena  at  all. 
Here,  then,  he  applies  to  Noumena  the  category  of  activity, 
of  causality. 

'  Thus  then  Kant,  in  his  own  .  teaching,  does  apply  to 
Noumena  the  conceptions  or  categories  of  existence,  reality, 
activity,  relation,  difference,  etc.,  and  propounds  to  us  the 
judgments  formed  in  virtue  of  such  an  application  as  valid 
and  legitimate,  as  important  truths;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  forbids  Leibnitz  and  other  pMlosophers  to  apply 
categories  or  conceptions  to  Noumena,  and  proclaims  it  as 
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the  main  purpose  of  his  labours  to  establish  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  wholly  illegitimate. 

'  As  to  any  attempt  to  demonetrate  the  existence  of  Nou- 
mena,  clearly,  if  the  negative  part  of  Kant's  doctrine  is  right, 
the  attempt  must  be  hopel6ss.  For  the  demonstration  must 
be  conducted  by  thought,  which  cannot  be  done  without  em- 
ploying the  categories  ;  and  the  conclusion  must  apply  some 
of  the  categories  to  Noumena,  and  that  not  problematically 
but  assertorically.  If  such  a  procedure  be  altogether  illegiti- 
mate, as  Kant  so  repeatedly  asserts,  the  pretended  demon- 
stration must  be  illegitimate. 

*Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  negative  principle  enun- 
ciated by  Kant,  and  established,  as  he  asserts,  by  his  critical 
labours,  is  too  negative  for  his  purposes  ;  that  it  is  in  truth 
Alleszermalmend  ;  crushing  the  doctrines  of  his  predecessors, 
Descartes,  Leibnitz,  &c.,  but  crushing  with  equal  complete- 
ness his  own  teaching,  so  far  as  this  is  positive. 

'  Again,  after  having  shown,  as  he  conceives,  the  vanity  of 
all  theology  based  on  the  intellect  and  speculative  Reason, 
Kant  professes  to  restore  what  he  had  apparently  destroyed, 
by  means  of  the  moral  or  practical  Reason.  Relying  upon 
this,  he  re-introduces  to  us  the  theological  doctrine,  that  the 
world  is  governed  by  a  Personal  God,  a  righteous  Judge,  who 
awards  to  men  after  death  the  lot  which  they  deserve : 
appropriate  misery  to  the  bad,  and  appropriate  bliss  to  the 
good. 

'  But  if  the  principles  employed  in  the  Critique  of  the 
speculative  Reason  are  correct,  how  can  judgments  obtained 
by  means  of  the  practical  Reason  possess  any  absolute  truth  ? 
Is  it  urged  that  they  have  a  character  of  necessity  or 
universality,  and  that  judgments  having  this  character  should 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  true  ?  If  the  Critique  is  correct, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  character  in  question  may  arise 
simply  from  the  fact  that  our  minds  are  constituted  in  a 
particular  way ;  and  that  it  does  not  authorise  us  to  believe 
that  other  beings  think  or  judge  in  like  manner.  K  this  be 
the  case,  the  judgments  in  question,  however  useftd  they  may 
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be  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  cannot  authorise  us  to 
affirm  the  existence  of  an  imseen  Noumenon  wholly  beyond 
the  field  of  experience,  and  to  affirm  that  this  Noumenon 
governs  the  Universe  according  to  our  idea  of  justice. 

*  Further,  it  is  evident  that  when  Kant,  in  his  moral  theo- 
logy, affirms  God  to  exist, — to  be  a  righteous  governor  of  the 
Universe,  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad, — he 
quite  sets  at  nought  the  principle  laid  down  in  his  Critique, 
that  categories  and  conceptions  have  no  valid  application 
except  to  phenomena  and  to  objects  of  experience.  For  it  is 
uniformly  assumed  by  Kant  that  God  is  a  noumenon,  not  a 
phenomenon,  and  that  he  does  not  lie  within  the  field  of 
possible  experience.  Were  this  otherwise,  all  Kant's  critique 
of  rational  theology  would  fall  to  the  ground.  If,  then,  we 
can  legitimately  predicate  of  God  existence,  goodness, 
righteousness,  power,  and  the  attributes  of  a  moral  governor, 
we  can  legitimately  make  application  of  categories  and  con- 
ceptions to  a  Noumenon,  and  that  too  not  merely  problema- 
tically, but  assertorically.'  * 

As  we  have  said  more  than  once,  the  distinction  between 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  between  subjective  and  objective 
elements  in  thought,  was  fandamental  in  Kant's  scheme, 
and  was  a  sheer  impossibility  in  fact.  AH  philosophers 
were  loud  in  asserting  that  no  knowledge  could  have  any 
absolute  validity  unless  it  were  based  on  ideas  transcending 
our  contingent  experience.  Such  a  basis  was,  by  Leibnitz 
and  the  ontologists,  believed  to  be  famished  in  Necessary 
Truths.  These  were  a  priori,  because  necessary.  Kant  came, 
and  seemed  at  first  to  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
ontologists,  by  proving,  1,  that  necessary  truths  did  exist ; 
2,  that  they  were  a  priori ;  3,  that  all  our  certitude  must 
repose  on  them.  His  proofs  of  these  important  positions, 
which  predecessors  had  only  assimied,  were  pronounced  over- 
whelming. But  Kant  did  not  draw  from  these  premisses 
the  conclusion   drawn   by   ontologists;   his  conclusion  was 
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precisely  the  reverse  of  theirs.  He  showed  that  the  subjec- 
tive, a  priori  nature  of  these  truths  was  peremptory  proof  of 
their  objective  falsehood.  They  could  not  be  truths  of  things, 
precisely  because  they  were  purely  subjective  conditions  of 
thought.  The  ontologists  had  scouted  experience  as  essen- 
tially delusive ;  Kant  showed  that  Reason  was  essentially 
illusive.  The  ontologists  declared  that  knowledge  derived 
through  the  senses  must  be  subject  to  aU  sensory  illusions. 
Kant  showed  that  the  Categories  and  Ideas  of  Eeason 
played  the  same  part  as  the  Senses  in  excluding  the  pure 
object  from  knowledge. 

Hence  the  demonstration  of  the  relativity  of  Knowledge, 
which  was  the  great  outcome  of  the  Kritik,  was  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  vanity  of  ontological  speculation.  It  is  true  that 
Kant  himself  compensated  the  sceptical  results  of  his  Kritik 
by  a  somewhat  arbitrary  creation  of  the  Practical  Eeason, 
which  was  to  build  up  all  that  Theoretical  Eeason  had  shown 
to  be  without  solid  foundation.  But  Philosophy  refused  the 
compromise,  and  the  successors  of  Kant  were  either  Sceptics 
or  Idealists. 

He  resisted  the  accusation  of  Idealism*  as  a  gross  misre- 
presentation. The  proposition  of  all  the  Idealists,  he  says, 
from  the  Eleatics  to  Berkeley,  is  this :  '  All  knowledge  derived 
from  the  senses  and  experience  is  nothing  but  delusion 
(Schein) ;  only  in  the  ideas  of  Eeason  is  there  truth.' 
Whereas  the  ground  principle  of  his  Idealism  is  '  All  know- 
ledge of  things  founded  solely  on  the  Eeason  is  nothing  but 
delusion ;  only  in  Experience  is  there  truth.' 

On  a  superficial  view  this  passage  might  be  interpreted  as 
an  adhesion  to  the  school  of  Locke  and  Hume,  in  which 
Experience  was  posited  as  the  ground  of  knowledge ;  but  the 
preceding  pages  have  shown  us  what  Kant  really  meant  by 
Experience,  which  was  only  rendered  possible  by  the  existence 
of  certain  a  priori  concepts. 

That  Kant  himself  was  not  an  Idealist  is  very  certain,  but 
that  his  system  almost  inevitably  led  to  Idealism  when  logi- 

*  See  the  Anhang  to  his  Prolegomena^  iii.  303  sq. 


cally  carried  out,  is  evident  in  the  works  of  his  successors,  who 
were  unwilling  to  preserve  the  sceptical  attitude.  The  Ding 
an  sich,  the  objective  Noumenon,  could  not,  he  affirmed,  be 
known  by  us,  because  it  necessarily  became  a  Phenonenon 
in  becoming  known.  But  it  nevertheless  existed,  and  its  ex- 
istence was  a  necessary  postulate.  We  only  know  that  it  is, 
not  what  it  is."**"  The  Idealist  might,  however,  justifiably 
retort  upon  him,  that  this  Noumenon  was  only  a  suppressed 
category — a  postulate  of  the  Understanding,  and,  as  such,  no 
less  subjective  than  Time  and  Space,  or  Cause  and  Effect. 
Again,  when  Kant  attempts  to  discriminate  between  Pheno- 
menon and  Phantasm  {Erscheinung  and  Schein),  in  that  the 
Phenomenon  has  an  objective  cause,  the  Idealist  might  retort. 
But  you  have  shown  that  Causality  itself  is  only  a  subjective 
category. 

I  must  close  here  this  necessarily  imperfect  account  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  metaphysicians,  and,  in  closing  it,  I  cannot 
better  express  my  sense  of  his  greatness,  and  of  the  service 
he  has  been  to  Philosophy,  than  by  advising  the  student  to 
undertake  a  careful  and  meditative  reading  and  re-reading 
of  the  Kritik,  the  Prolegomena,  and  the  Anfangsgrilnde  der 
Naturwissenschaft ;  for  although,  as  I  conceive,  Kant  was  mis- 
taken in  Method  and  fallacious  in  results,  this  was  the  fault 
of  Metaphysics  not  the  weakness  of  the  metaphysician  ;  and 
seeing  that  metaphysical  problems  must  be  mooted,  if  only 
in  order  that  we  should  learn  their  insolubility,  no  more 
powerful  argument,  no  more  stimulating  dialectics,  can  be 
found  than  in  his  writings. 

♦  Mr.  Mansel  makes  the  following  objection.  *  When  Kant  declares  that  the 
objects  of  our  intuition  are  not  in  themselves  as  they  appear  to  us,  he  falls  into  the 
opposite  extreme  to  that  which  he  is  combating ;  the  Critic  becomes  a  Dogmatist 
in  negation.  To  warrant  this  conclusion  we  must  previously  have  compared  things 
as  they  are  with  things  as* they  seem  ;  a  comparison  which  is,  ex  hypothesi,  impos- 
sible. We  can  only  say  that  we  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  they  agree 
or  not.'  Prolegomena  Logica,  p.  82.  But  Kant  is  justified,  if  once  the  position  be 
allowed  that  we  necessarily  mingle  the  conditions  of  our  Sensibility  with  the  ex- 
ternal stimulus;  to  the  extent  in  which  the  subject  is  a  factor,  to  that  extent  must 
it  be  a  modifier. 
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Philosophy  once  more  asserts  a  claim  to  absolute 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

FICHTE. 

§  1.  Life  of  Fichte. 

JOHAKN  GOTTLIEB  FICHTE  was  bom  at  Eammenan,  a 
village  lying  between  Bischofswerda  and  Pulsnitz,  in 
Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  19tli  May  1762.*  His  childhood,  of 
which  many  touching  anecdotes  are  related,  was  signalized 
by  extraordinary  intellectual  capacity  and  great  moral 
energy.  He  was  a  precocious  child,  and  long  before  he  was 
old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school  he  learned  many  things  from 
his  father,  who  taught  him  to  read,  and  taught  him  the  pious 
songs  and  proverbs  which  formed  his  own  simple  stock. 
With  these  was  mixed  an  enchanting  element — the  stories  of 
his  early  wanderings  in  Saxony  and  Franconia,  stories  to 
which  young  Johann  listened  with  never- tiring  eagerness. 
It  was  probably  the  vague  longings  which  these  recitals  in- 
spired, that  made  him  wander  into  the  fields,  quitting  his 
companions  to  roam  away  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  solitude. 
This  pale  and  meditative  child  is  at  his  ease  in  solitude.  He 
stands  for  hours,  gazing  into  the  far  distance,  or  in  moumftd 
yearning  at  the  silent  sky  over-arching  him.     The  sun  goes 

*  See  the  biography  by  Fichte's  son—^Fichte' s  Lcben  und  literarischer  Brief  wechsel, 
2  vols,  1836. 
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down  and  the  boy  returns  home  melancholy  with  the  twilight. 
He  does  this  so  constantly  that  neighbours  remark  it ;  com- 
ment on  it ;  and,  in  after-years,  when  that  boy  has  become  a 
renowned  man,  they  recur  to  it  with  sudden  pleasure,  not 
forgetting  also  that  they  had  'always  said  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  boy.' 

Fichte's  progress  was  so  rapid  that  he  was  soon  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  reading  family  prayers;  and  his  father 
cherished  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  him  a  clergyman.  An 
event  curious  in  itself,  and  very  important  in  its  influence  on 
his  subsequent  career,  soon  occurred,  which  favoured  that 
hope,  and  went  far  to  realize  it.  But  before  we  relate  it  we 
must  give  a  touching  anecdote,  which  exhibits  Fichte's  heroic 
self-command  in  a  very  interesting  light."^ 

The  first  book  which  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  Bible  and 
Catechism,  was  the  renowned  history  of  Siegfried  the  Horned^ 
and  it  seized  so  powerfully  on  his  imagination,  that  he  lost 
all  pleasure  in  any  other  employment,  became  careless  and 
neglectful,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  punished. 
Then,  in  the  spirit  of  the  injunction  which  tells  us  to  cut  off 
our  right  hand  if  it  cause  us  to  offend,  Fichte  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  beloved  book,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  walked 
slowly  to  a  stream  flowing  past  the  house,  with  the  intention 
of  throwing  it  in.  Long  he  lingered  on  the  bank,  ere  he 
could  muster  courage  for  this  first  self-conquest  of  his 
life ;  but  at  length,  summoning  all  his  resolution,  he  flung 
it  into  the  water.  His  fortitude  gave  way  as  he  saw  the 
treasure,  too  dearly  loved,  floating  away  for  ever,  and  he  burst 
into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
father  arrived  on  the  spot,  and  the  weeping  child  told  what 
he  had  done  ;  but,  either  from  timidity  or  incapacity  to  explain 
his  feelings,  was  silent  as  to  his  true  motive.  Irritated  at 
this  treatment  of  his  present,  Fichte's  father  inflicted  upon 
him  an  unusually  severe  punishment,  and  this  occurrence 

*  For  both  anecdotes  we  are  indebted  to  a  very  interesting  article  on  Fichte 
which  appeared  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Eeview,  No.  71.  We  have  abridged  the 
passages ;  otherwise  the  narrative  is  unaltered. 
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formed  a  fitting  prelude  to  his  affcer-life,  in  which  he  was  so 
often  misunderstood,  and  the  actions  springing  from  the 
purest  convicbions  of  duty  were  exactly  those  for  which  he 
had  most  to  suffer.  When  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for 
the  offence  to  be  in  some  measure  forgotten,  the  father 
brought  home  another  of  these  seducing  books ;  but  Fichte 
dreaded  being  again  exposed  to  the  temptation,  and  begged 
that  it  might  rather  be  given  to  some  of  the  other  children. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  other  event  before  alluded 
to  occurred.     The  clergyman  of  the  viUage,  who  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  Gottlieb  and  often   assisted  in  his   instruction, 
happened  one  day  to  ask  him  how  much  he  thought  he  could 
remember  of  the  sermon  of  the  preceding  day.     Fichte  made 
the  attempt,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  pastor,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  very  tolerable  account  of  the  course  of 
argument,  as  weU  as  of  the  texts  quoted  in  its  illustration. 
The  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  the  Count  von  Hoff- 
mansegg,  the  lord  of  the  viUage,  and  one  day  another  noble- 
man, the  Baron  von  Mittitz,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  the  castle, 
happening  to  express  his  regret  at  having  been  too  late  for 
the  sermon  on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  was  told,  half  in  jest, 
that  it  was  of  little  consequence,  for  that  there  was  a  boy  in 
the  viUage  who  could  repeat  it  aU  from  memory.     Little 
Gottlieb  was  sent  for,  and  soon  arrived  in  a  clean  smock-frock 
and  bearing  a  large  nosegay,  such  as  his  mother  was  accus- 
tomed to  send  to  the  castle  occasionaUy  as  a  token  of  respect. 
He  answered  the  first  questions  put  to  him  with  his   ac- 
customed quiet  simpHcity;  but  when  asked  to  repeat  as  much 
as  he  could  recoUect  of  the  morning's  sermon,  his  voice  aad 
manner  became  more  animated,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  entirely 
forgetting  the  presence  of  the  formidable  company,  he  became 
so  fervid  and  abundant  in  his  eloquence,  that  the  Count 
thought  it  necessary  to  interrupt  him,  lest  the  playful  tone  of 
the  circle  should  be  destroyed  by  the  serious  subjects  of  the 
sermon.     The   young    preacher   had    however  made    some 
impression  on  his  auditory ;  the  Baron  made  inquiries  con- 
cerning him,  and  the  clergyman,  wishing  for  nothing  more 
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than  an  opportunity  to  serve  his  favourite,  gave  such  an 
account  that  the  Baron  determined  to  undertake  the  charore 
of  his  education.  He  departed,  carrying  his  protege  with  him, 
to  his  castle  of  Siebeneichen,  in  Saxony,  near  Meissen,  on 
the  Elbe  ;  and  the  heart  of  the  poor  viUage  boy  sank,  as  he 
beheld  the  gloomy  grandeur  x)f  the  baronial  haU,  and  the  dark 
oak  forests  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  His  first  sorrow, 
his  severest  trial,  had  come  in  the  shape  of  what  a  mis- 
judging world  might  regard  as  a  singular  piece  of  good 
fortune,  and  so  deep  a  dejection  feU  on  him,  as  seriously  to 
endanger  his  health.  His  patron  here  manifested  the  reaUy 
kindly  spirit  by  which  he  had  been  actuated  ;  he  entered  into 
the  feelings  of  the  chUd,  and  removed  him  from  the  lordly 
mansion  to  the  abode  of  a  country  clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  passionately  fond  of  chUdren,  and  had 
none  of  his  own.  Under  the  truly  paternal  care  of  this 
exceUent  man,  Fichte  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of 
his  life,  and  to  its  latest  day  looked  back  to  them  with  ten- 
derness and  gratitude.  The  affectionate  care  of  this  amiable 
couple,  who  shared  with  him  every  little  domestic  pleasure, 
and  treated  him  in  every  respect  as  if  he  had  been  indeed 
their  son,  was  always  remembered  by  him  with  the  liveliest 
sensibUity,  and  certainly  exercised  a  most  favourable  influence 
on  his  character. 

Li  this  family,  Fichte  received  his  first  instruction  in  the 
languages  of  antiquity,  in  which  however  he  was  left  much 
to  his  own  efforts,  seldom  receiving  what  might  be  caUed  a 
regular  lesson.  This  plan,  though  it  undoubtedly  invigorated 
and  sharpened  his  faculties,  left  him  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  grammar,  and  retarded,  in  some  measure,  his  subsequent 
progress  at  Schulpforta.  His  kind  preceptor  soon  perceived 
the  inefficiency  of  his  own  attainments  for  advancing  the 
progress  of  so  promising  a  pupil,  and  urged  his  patron  to 
obtain  for  Fichte  what  appeared  to  him  the  advantages  of  a 
high  school.  He  was  accordingly  sent,  first  to  Meissen,  and 
afterwards  to  the  seminary  at  Schulpforta. 

There  the  system  of  fagging  existed  in  fuU  force,  and  with 
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its  usual  consequences,  tyranny  on  the  one  side,  dissimulation 
and  cunning  on  the  other.  Even  Fichte,  whose  native 
strength  of  character  in  some  measure  guarded  him  from  evil 
influences  that  might  have  been  fatal  to  a  mind  of  a  feebler 
order,  confesses  that  his  life  at  Schulpforta  was  anything  but 
favourable  to  his  integrity.  He  found  himself  gradually 
reconciled  to  the  necessity  of  ruling  his  conduct  by  the 
opinion  of  the  little  community  around  him,  and  compelled 
to  practise  occasionally  the  same  artifices  as  others,  if  he 
would  not  with  all  his  talents  and  industry  be  always  left 
behind. 

Into  this  microcosm  of  contending  forces  the  boy  of  thir- 
teen, nurtured  amidst  lonely  hills  and  silent  forests,  now 
found  himself  thrown.  The  monastic  gloom  of  the  buildings 
contrasted  at  first  most  painfully  with  the  joyous  freedom  of 
fields  and  woods,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  wander  at 
will ;  but  still  more  painfully,  the  solitude  of  the  moral  desert. 
Shy  and  shrinking  within  himself,  the  tears  which  furnished 
only  subjects  of  mockery  to  his  companions  were  forced  back, 
or  taught  to  flow  only  in  secret.  Here  however  he  learned 
the  useful  lesson  of  self-reliance,  so  well  though  so  bitterly 
taught  by  want  of  sympathy  in  those  around  us  ;  and  from 
this  time  to  the  close  of  his  life  it  was  never  forgotten.  It 
was  natural  that  the  idea  of  escape  should  occur  to  a  boy 
thus  circumstanced,  but  the  dread  of  being  retaken  and 
brought  back  in  disgrace  to  Schulpforta  occasioned  hesita- 
tion. Whilst  brooding  over  this  project,  it  happened  that 
he  met  with  a  copy  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  enthusiasm, 
the  enthusiasm  of  thirteen,  was  kindled  into  a  blaze.  The 
desert  should  be  his  dwelling-place  !  On  some  far-off  island 
of  the  ocean,  beyond  the  reach  of  men  and  the  students  of 
Schulpforta,  he  would  pass  golden  days  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  It  was  a  common  boyish  notion,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  carried  into  execution  shows  traces  of  the 
character  of  the  individual.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier 
than  for  him  to  have  taken  his  departure  unperceived  on  one 
of  the  days  when  the  scholars  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 


playground ;  but  he  scorned  to  steal  away  in  secret ;  he  would 
have  this  step  appear  as  the  result  of  necessity  and  deliberate 
determination.  He  therefore  made  a  formal  declaration  to 
his  superior,  a  lad  who  had  made  a  cruel  and  oppressive  use 
of  the  brief  authority  entrusted  him,  that  he  would  no  longer 
endure  the  treatment  he  received,  but  would  leave  the  place 
at  the  first  opportunity.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  announce- 
ment was  received  with  sneers  and  laughter;  and  Fichte  now 
considered  himself  in  all  honour  free  to  fulfil  his  resolution. 
It  was  easy  to  find  an  opportunity,  and  accordingly,  having 
taken  the  precaution  to  study  his  proposed  route  on  the  map, 
he  set  off,  and  trudged  on  stoutly  on  the  road  to  Naumburg. 
As  he  walked,  however,  he  bethought  himself  of  a  saying  of 
his  beloved  old  pastor,  that  one  should  never  begin  an  im- 
portant undertaking  without  a  prayer  for  Divine  assistance ; 
he  turned  therefore,  and  kneeling  down  on  a  green  hillock  by 
the  roadside,  implored,  in  the  innocent  sincerity  of  his  heart, 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his  wanderings.  As  he  prayed  it 
occurred  to  the  new  Robinson  that  his  disappearance  must 
occasion  grief  to  his  parents,  and  his  joy  in  his  wild  scheme 
was  gone  in  a  moment.  *  Never,  perhaps,  to  see  his  parents 
again ! '  This  terrible  thought  suddenly  presented  itself 
with  such  force  that  he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
meet  all  the  punishments  that  might  be  in  store  for  him, 
'  that  he  might  look  once  more  on  the  face  of  his  mother.' 

On  his  return,  he  met  those  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit 
of  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  had  been  missed,  the  '  Obergesell ' 
had  given  information  of  what  haki  passed  between  them. 
When  carried  before  the  Rector,  Fichte  immediately  con- 
fessed that  he  had  intended  to  escape,  and  at  the  same  time 
related  the  whole  story  with  such  straightforward  simplicity 
and  openness,  that  the  Rector  became  interested,  and  not 
only  remitted  his  punishment,  but  chose  for  him,  among  the 
elder  lads,  another  master,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  to  whom  he  became  warmly  attached. 

Fichte  had  become  a  Candidatus  Theologice,  but  his  patron 
died,  and  with  him  died  all  hopes  of  being  a  clergyman.     His 
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prospects  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme ;  but  he  was  relieved 
from  anxiety  by  being  offered  the  situation  of  private  tutor 
in  a  family  in  Switzerland.  He  soon  afterwards  made  ac-' 
quaint ance  with  Lavater  and  some  other  literary  men.  He 
also  formed  an  attachment,  which  was  to  last  him  through 
life,  with  a  niece  of  Klopstock. 

Fichte's  tutorship  was  remarkable.  The  parents  of  his  pupils, 
although  neither  perfectly  comprehending  his  plans,  nor 
approving  of  that  part  which  they  did  comprehend,  were 
nevertheless  such  admirers  of  his  moral  character — they  stood 
in  such  respectful  awe  of  him — that  they  were  induced  to 
submit  their  own  conduct  with  respect  to  their  children  to 
his  judgment.  We  presume  that  all  well-meaning  tutors 
occasionally  make  suggestions  to  parents  respecting  certain 
points  in  their  conduct  towards  the  children ;  but  Fichte's 
plan  is,  we  fancy,  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such 
relations.  He  kept  a  journal,  which  he  laid  before  them 
every  week,  and  in  which  he  had  noted  the  faults  of  conduct 
of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  Fichte's  firm  and  truthful  character,  as  much  as  anything 
we  know  about  him.  It  was  from  such  a  soil  that  we  miorht 
expect  to  find  growing  the  moral  doctrines  which  afterwards 
made  his  name  illustrious.  But  this  domestic  censorship 
could  not  last  long ;  it  lasted  for  two  years ;  and  that  it 
should  have  lasted  so  long  is,  as  has  been  remarked,  strong 
evidence  of  the  respect  in  which  his  character  was  held.  But 
it  was  irksome,  insupportable,  and  ended  at  length  in  mutual 
dissatisfaction.  He  was  forced  to  seek  some  other  mode  of 
subsistence.  He  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  gave  private 
lessons  in  Greek  and  Philosophy,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Kant.  This  was  an  important  event  to  him. 
Hear  in  what  terms  he  speaks  of  it : — 

'  I  have  been  living,  for  the  last  four  or  five  months  in 
Leipzig,  the  happiest  life  I  can  remember.  I  came  here  with 
my  head  full  of  grand  projects,  which  all  burst  one  after 
another,  like  so  many  soap-bubbles,  without  leaving  me  so 
much  as  the  froth.    At  first  this  troubled  me  a  little,  and,  half 


in  despair,  I  took  a  step  which  I  ought  to  have  taken  long 
before.     Since  I  could  not  alter  what  was  without  me,  I 
resolved  to  try  and  alter  what  was  within.      I  threw  myself 
into  PhHosophy-the  Kantian,  videlicet— ^nd  here  I  found 
the  true  antidote  for  all  my  evils,  and  joy  enough  into  the 
bargain.     The  influence  which  this  philosophy,  particularly 
the  ethical  part  of  it  (which  however  is  unintelligible  without 
a  previous  study  of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft),  has  had 
upon  my  whole  system  of  thought,  the  revolution  which  it  has 
effected  in  my  mind,  is  not  to  be  described.     To  you  especiaUy 
I  owe  the  declaration,  that  I  now  believe,  with  aU  my  heart, 
in  free  will,  and  that  I  see  that  under  this  supposition  alone 
can  duty,  virtue,  and  morality  have  any  existence.     From  the 
opposite  proposition,  of  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions, 
must  flow  the  most  injurious  consequences  to  society ;  and  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  in  part  the  source  of  the  corrupt  morals  of 
the  higher  classes  which  we  hear  so  much  of.     Should  any 
one  adopting  it  remain  virtuous,  we  must  look  for  the  cause 
of  his  purity  elsewhere  than  in  the  innocuousness  of  the 
doctrine.     With  many  it  is  their  want  of  logical  consequence 
in  their  actions. 

'  I  am  furthermore  well  convinced,  that  this  life  is  not  the 
land  of  enjoyment,  but  of  labour  and  toil,  and  that  every  joy 
is  granted  to  us  but  to  strengthen  us  for  further  exertion ; 
that  the  management  of  our  own  fate  is  by  no  means  required 
of  us,  but  only  self-culture.  I  trouble  myself  therefore  not 
at  all  concerning  the  things  that  are  without ;  I  endeavour 
not  to  appear,  but  to  be.  And  to  this  perhaps  I  owe  the  deep 
tranquillity  I  enjoy;  external  position  however  is  well  enough 
suited  to  such  a  frame  of  mind.  I  am  no  man's  master,  and 
no  man's  slave.  As  to  prospects,  I  have  none  at  all,  for  the 
constitution  of  the  church  here  does  not  suit  me,  nor,  to  say 
the  truth,  that  of  the  people  either.  As  long  as  I  can  main- 
tain my  present  independence  I  shall  certainly  do  so.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  working  at  an  explanatory  abridgment  of 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft  (Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Faculty  of 
Judgment),  but  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  obliged  to  come  before 
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the  public  in  a  very  imamture  state,  to  prevent  being  fore- 
staUed  by  a  hundred  vamped-np  publications.  Should  the 
chHd  ever  make  its  appearance,  I  will  send  it  to  you.'  * 

It  was  in  consequence  of  his  admiration  of  Kant,  that,  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  settle  himself,  he  went  to 
Konigsberg.  Instead  of  a  letter  of  introduction,  Fichte  pre- 
sented Kant  with  a  work,  written  in  eight  days,  and  which 
bore  the  title  of  A  Critique  of  every  possible  Revelation.  Kant 
at  once  recognized  his  peer,  and  received  him  warmly.  Bat 
Kant  himself,  though  celebrated,  was  neither  rich  nor 
influential.  Fichte's  affairs  were  desperate.  We  have  his 
own  confession  in  the  fragments  of  a  journal  which  he  kept 

at  the  time  : —  . 

'  28th  August.-l  yesterday  began  to  revise  my  Critique. 

In  the  course  of  my  meditation  some  new  and  excellent  ideas 
were  excogitated,  which  convinced  me  that  my  work  was 
superficial.     I  endeavoured  to  carry  out  my  investigation  to- 
day •  but  my  imagination  led  me  so  fax  away,  that  I  could  do 
nothinc^      I  have  reckoned  my  finances,  and  find  that  I  have 
iust  enou-h  to  subsist  on  for  a  fortnight.     It  is  true  this  is 
not  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  have  found  myself  in  such 
an  embarrassment,  but  I  was   then  in   my  own   country ; 
besides,  in  growing  older,  one's  sense  of  honour  becomes 
more  delicate,  and  distress  is  more  and  more  of  a  hardship.  . 
I  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  resolution.     I  certainly 
shaU  not  speak  on  the  subject  to  M.  Borowsky,  to  whom 
Kant  has  given  me  an  introduction.     If  I  speak  to  any  one, 

it  shall  be  to  Kant  himself. 

'  1st  8ept.—l  have  made  a  resolution  which  I  must  com- 
municate to  Kant.  A  situation  as  tutor,  however  reluctantly 
I  might  accept  it,  does  not  even  offer  itself;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  incertitude  in  which  I  am  placed  does  not 
allow  me  to  work.  I  must  return  home.  I  can  perhaps 
borrow  from  Kant  the  small  sum  necessary  for  my  journey. 
I  went  to  him  to-day  for  that  purpose,  but  my  courage  failed 
me ;  I  resolved  to  write  to  him. 

*  It  was  never  printed ;  probably  because,  as  he  here  anticipates,  he  was  fore- 
stalled. 


'  2nd  8ept.—l  finished  my  letter  to  Kant,  and  sent  it. 

'  Srd  Sept.-— B.eceiyed  an  invitation  to  dinner  from  Kant. 
He  received  me  with  his  usual  cordiality  ;  but  informed  me 
that  it  would  be  quite  out  of  his  power  to  accede  to  my  re- 
quest for  another  fortnight.     Such  amiable  frankness  ! 

'  I  have  done  nothing  lately ;  but  I  shall  set  myself  to  work, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 

'  6th  Sept.— Billed  with  Kant,  who  proposed  that  I  should 
sell  the  MS.  of  my  Critique  to  Hartung  the  bookseller.  "  It 
is  admirably  written,"  said  he,  when  I  told  him  I  was  going 
to  rewrite  it.     Is  that  true  ?     It  is  Kant  who  says  so. 

'12th  8ept,—l  wanted  to  work  to-day;  but  could  do 
nothing.  How  will  this  end  ?  What  will  become  of  me  a 
week  hence  ?     Then  all  my  money  will  be  gone.' 

These  extracts  will  not  be  read  without  emotion.  They 
paint  a  curious  picture  in  the  life  of  our  philosopher :  a  life 
which  was  little  more  than  a  perpetual  and  energetic  combat. 

The  Critique  was  published  anonymously,  and  gained  im- 
mense applause ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  generally 
mistaken  for  the  production  of  Kant  himself.  The  celebrity 
acquired  when  the  authorship  was  disclosed,  was  the  means 
of  procuring  Fichte  the  chair  of  Philosophy  at  Jena,  the  offer 
of  which  was  made  him  towards  the  end  of  1793. 

Jena  was  then  the  leading  University  of  Germany ;  and 
Fichte  might  flatter  himself  that  at  length  he  had  a  settled 
position,  in  which  he  might  calmly  develope  his  scientific  views. 
But  his  was  a  Fighter's  destiny.  Even  here,  at  Jena,  he  found 
himself  soon  opposing  and  opposed.  His  endeavours  to  instil 
a  higher  moral  feeling  into  the  students— his  anxiety  for  their 
better  culture— only  brought  on  him  the  accusation  of  en- 
deavouring to  undermine  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
country ;  and  his  speculative  views  brought  on  him  the  charge 
of  atheism. 

Atheism  is  a  grave  charge,  and  yet  how  lightly  made  ! 
The  history  of  opinion  abounds  in  instances  of  this  levity  ; 
yet  scarcely  ever  was  a  charge  more  groundless  in  appearance 
than  that  against  Fichte,  whose  system  was  atheistic  only  in 
superficial  appearance.     Nevertheless  the  cry  was  raised,  and 
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he  had  to  battle  against  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  willing  to  overlook  the  pubUcation  of 
the  work  which  raised  this  cry,  if  Fichte  had  made  any  sort 
of  explanatory  modification ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  ten- 
dered his  resignation,  and  soon  afterwards  found  an  asylum 
in  Prussia,  where  he  occupied  the  Chair  at  Erlangen,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin.  From  his  career  at  Berlin  we  will  select 
one  incident  typical  of  his  character. 

The  Students  are  assembled  in  crowds  to  hear  their  fa- 
vourite professor,  who  is  to  lecture  that  day  upon  duty,— on 
that  duty  whose  ideal  grandeur  his  impassioned  eloquence 
has  revealed  to  them.  Fichte  arrives,  calm  and  modest.  He 
lectures  with  his  usual  dignified  calmness,  rising  into  fiery 
bursts  of  eloquence,  but  governed  by  the  same  marvellous 
rigour  of  logic  as  before.  He  leads  them  to  the  present  state 
of  affairs,  "on  this  topic  he  grows  stiU  more  animated ;  the 
roUing  of  drums  without  frequently  drowning  his  voice,  and 
giving  him  fresh  spirit.  He  points  to  the  bleeding  woimds 
of  his  country ;  he  warms  with  hatred  against  oppressors  ;  and 
enforces  it  as  the  duty  of  every  one  to  lend  his  single  arm  to 

save  his  country. 

^This  course  of  lectures,'  he  exclaims,  ^will  be  suspended 
tiU  the  end  of  the  campaign.  We  wiU  resume  them  in  a  free 
country,  or  die  in  the  attempt  to  re  cover  her  freedom.'  Loud 
shouts  respondent  ring  through  the  hall ;  clapping  of  hands 
and  stamping  of  feet  make  answer  to  the  roUing  drums  with- 
out ;  every  German  heart  there  present  is  moved,  as  at  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  Fichte  descends  ;  passes  through  the 
crowd ;  and  places  himself  in  the  ranks  of  a  corp3  of  volun- 
teers then  departing  for  the  artny.  It  is  the  commencement 
of  the  memorable  campaign  of  1813. 

In  another  year  he  was  no  more  ;  he  fell,  not  by  a  French 
buUet,  but  by  the  fever  caught  while  tending  his  loved  wife, 
who  herself  had  fallen  a  victim  to  her  attendance  on  unknown 
sufferers.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1814,  aged  fifty-two, 
this  noble  Fichte  expired. 

There  are  few  characters  which  inspire  more  admiration 
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than  that  of  Fichte ;  we  must  all  admire  '  that  cold,  colossal, 
adamantine  spirit  standing  erect  and  clear,  like  a  Cato  Major 
among  the  degenerate  men ;   fit  to  have  been  the  teacher  of 
the  Stoa,  and  to  have  discoursed  of  beauty  and  virtue  in  the 
groves  of  Academe  !     So  robust  an  intellect,  a  soul  so  calm, 
so  lofty,  massive,  and  immovable  has  not  mingled  in  philo- 
sophical discussion  since  the  time  of  Luther.     For  the  man 
rises  before  us  amid  contradiction  and  debate  like  a  granite 
mountain  amid  clouds  and  winds.     Eidicule  of  the  best  that 
could  be  commanded  has  been  already  tried  against  him ;  but 
it  could  not  avail.     What  was  the  wit  of  a  thousand  wits  to 
him  ?     The  cry  of  a  thousand  choughs  assaulting  that  old 
cliff  of  granite ;  seen  from  the  summit,  these,  as  they  winged 
the  midway  air,  showed  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles,  and  their 
cry  was  seldom  even  audible.     Fichte's  opinions  may  be  true 
or  false ;  but  his  character  as  a  thinker  can  be  slightly  valued 
only  by  those  who  know  it  ill ;    and  as  a  man  approved  by 
action  and  suffering,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  he  ranks 
with  a  class  of  men  who  were  common  only  in  better  ages 
than  ours.'  * 

§  II.  Fichte's  Historical  Position. 

Kant's  Criticism^  although  really  leaving  Scepticism  in 
possession  of  the  field,  was  nevertheless  believed  to  have  in- 
dicated a  new  domain,  in  which  a  refuge  might  be  found. 
The  thought  soon  suggested  itself  that  on  this  domain  an 
indestructible  temple  might  be  erected.  Kant  had  driven 
the  piles  deep  down  into  the  earth— a  secure  foundation  was 
made ;  but  Kant  had  declined  building. 

Jacobi,  for  one,  saw  in  the  principles  of  '  criticism '  a  path 
on  which  he  could  travel.  He  maintained,  that  just  as  Sense 
was,  according  to  Kant,  a  faculty  whereby  we  perceived 
material  things,  so  also  was  Reason  a  sense,  a  faculty, 
whereby  we  perceive  the  supersensual. 

It  was  indeed  soon  evident  that  men  would  not  content 
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themselves  with  the  mere  negation  to  which  Kant  had  reduced 
our  knowledge  of  things  per  se.  It  was  the  positive  part  of 
his  system  they  accepted  and  endeavoured  to  extend.  This 
attempt  forms  the  matter  of  all  the  subsequent  history  of 
German  Philosophy  till  Hegel.  We  will  briefly  state  the 
nature  of  the  discussions  which  the  result  of  Kant's  system 
had  rendered  imperative. 

Kant  had  postulated  the  existence  of  an  object  as  the  ne- 
cessary correlate  to  a  subject.  Knowledge  was  both  objective 
and  subjective ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  thus  inseparably  two- 
fold, it  could  never  penetrate  the  essence  of  things — it  could 
never  know  the  object — it  could  only  know  phenomena. 
Hence  the  problem  was  : — 

What  is  the  relation  of  object  and  subject  ? 

To  solve  this,  it  was  necessary  to  penetrate  the  essence  of 
things,  to  apprehend  noumena.  All  the  efforts  of  men  were 
therefore  to  be  directed  towards  this  absolute  science.  The 
ground  of  all  certitude  being  in  the  a  priori  ideas,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  construct  a  priori  the  whole  system  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  Ego  was  the  necessary  basis  of  the  new  edifice.  Con- 
sciousness, as  alone  certain,  was  proclaimed  the  ground  upon 
which  absolute  science  must  rest. 

Fichte's  position  is  here  clearly  marked  out.  His  sole 
object  was  to  construct  a  science  out  of  consciousness,  and 
thereon  to  found  a  system  of  morals. 

Let  us  at  the  outset  request  the  reader  to  give  no  heed 
to  any  of  the  witticisms  which  he  may  hear,  or  which  may 
suggest  themselves  to  him  on  a  hasty  consideration  of 
Fichte's  opinions.  That  the  opinions  are  not  those  of  ordi- 
nary thinkers,  we  admit ;  that  they  are  repugnant  to  all 
'  common  sense,'  we  must  also  admit ;  that  they  are  false, 
we  believe :  but  we  also  believe  them  to  have  been  laborious 
products  of  an  earnest  mind,  the  consequences  of  admitted 
premisses,  drawn  with  singular  audacity  and  subtlety,  and  no 
mere  caprices  of  ingenious  speculation — no  pai*adoxes  of  an 
acute  but  trifling  mind. 
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It  was  within  him  that  he  found  a  lamp  to  light  him  on  his 
path.  Deep  in  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  beneath  all  under- 
standing, superior  to  all  logical  knowledge,  there  lay  a  faculty 
by  which  truth,  absolute  truth,  might  be  known. 

'  I  have  found  the  organ,'  he  says  in  his  Bestimmung  des 
Menschen,  '  by  which  to  apprehend  all  reality.  It  is  not  the 
understanding ;  for  all  knowledge  supposes  some  higher 
knowledge  on  which  it  rests,  and  of  this  ascent  there  is  no 
end.  It  is  Faith,  voluntarily  reposing  on  views  naturally 
presenting  themselves  to  us,  because  through  these  views 
alone  we  can  fulfil  our  destiny,  which  sees  our  knowledge, 
and  pronounces  that  '  it  is  good,'  and  raises  it  to  certainty 
and  conviction.  It  is  no  knowledge,  but  a  resolution  of  the 
will  to  admit  this  knowledge.  This  is  no  mere  verbal  dis- 
tinction, but  a  true  and  deep  one,  pregnant  with  the  most 
important  consequences.  Let  me  for  ever  hold  fast  by  it. 
All  my  conviction  is  but  faith,  and  it  proceeds  from  the  will 
and  not  from  the  understanding ;  from  the  will  also,  and  not 
from  the  understanding,  must  all  the  true  culture  proceed* 
Let  the  first  only  be  firmly  directed  towards  the  Good,  the 
latter  will  of  itself  apprehend  the  True.  Should  the  latter 
be  exercised  and  developed  while  the  former  remains  neg- 
lected, nothing  can  come  of  it  but  a  facility  in  vain  and 
endless  sophistical  subtleties  refining  away  into  the  abso- 
lutely void  inane.  I  know  that  every  seeming  truth,  bom 
of  thought  alone,  and  not  ultimately  resting  on  faith,  is  false 
and  spurious  ;  for  knowledge,  purely  and  simply  such,  when 
carried  to  its  utmost  consequence^  leads  to  the  conviction 
that  we  can  know  nothing  !  Such  knowledge  never  finds  any- 
thing in  the  conclusions,  which  it  has  not  previously  placed 
in  the  premisses  by  faith  ;  and  even  then  its  conclusions  are 
not  always  correct.  .  .  .  Every  human  creature  born  into 
the  world  has  tmconsciously  seized  on  the  reality  which  exists 
for  him  alone  through  this  intuitive  faith.  If  in  mere  know- 
ledge— in  mere  perception  and  reflection — we  can  discover 
no  ground  for  regarding  our  mental  presentations  as  more 
than  mere  pictures,  why  do  we  all  nevertheless  regard  them 
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as  more,  and  imagine  for  them  a  basis,  a  substratum  indepen- 
dent of  all  modifications  ?  K  we  all  possess  the  capacity 
and  the  instinct  to  go  beyond  this  natural  view  of  things, 
why  do  so  few  of  us  follow  this  instinct,  or  exercise  this 
capacity  ? — nay,  why  do  we  even  resist  with  a  sort  of  bitter- 
ness when  we  are  urged  towards  this  path  ?  What  holds  us 
imprisoned  in  these  natural  boundaries  ?  Not  inferences  of 
our  reason ;  for  there  are  none  which  could  do  this.  It  is 
our  deep  interest  in  reality  that  does  this — in  the  good  that 
we  are  to  produce — in  the  common  and  the  sensuous  that  we 
are  to  enjoy.  From  this  interest  can  no  one  who  lives  detach 
himself,  and  just  as  little  from  the  faith  which  forces  itself 
upon  him  simultaneously  with  his  existence.  We  are  all 
bom  in  faith,  and  he  who  is  blind  follows  blindly  the  irresis- 
tible attraction.  He  who  sees  follows  by  sight,  and  believes 
because  he  will  believe.'  * 

Here  the  limit,  set  by  Kant,  is  overleaped  :  a  knowledge  of 
realities  is  afiirmed.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  aflfirm  such  a 
knowledge ;  we  must  prove  it.  To  prove  this  is  the  mission 
of  Philosophy. 

Fichte,  who  thought  himself  a  true  Kantist,  although  Kant 
very  distinctly  and  publicly  repudiated  him,  declared  that 
the  materials  for  a  science  had  been  discovered  by  Kant; 
nothing  more  was  needed  than  a  systematic  co-ordination  of 
these  materials :  and  this  task  he  undertook  in  his  famous 
Doctrine  of  Science  (Wissenschaftslehre),  In  this  he  en- 
deavoured to  construct  a  ^priori  all  knowledge. 

§  III.  Basis  op  Fichte's  System. 

We  are  supposed  to  perceive  external  objects  through  the 
ideas  which  these  objects  excite  in  us.  But  this  assumption 
is  not  warranted  by  the  facts  of  consciousness.  What  is  the 
fundamental  fact  ?  It  is  that  I  have  in  my  mind  a  certain 
idea.  This,  and  this  only,  is  primarily  given.  When  we 
leave  this  fact  in  quest  of  an  explanation,  we  are  forced  to 

*  Jksiinatian  of  Man,  translated  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett  :  London,  1846. 
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admit  either  that  this  idea  is  spontaneously  evolved  hy  me ; 
or  else  some  not-me — something  different  from  myself  has 
excited  it  in  me.     Idealism  or  Dualism  ? 

Kant,  unwilling  to  embrace  idealism,  and  unable  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Ego  spontaneously  evolved  within  itself  ideas 
of  that  which  it  regarded  as  different  from  itself,  'postulated 
the'  existence  of  a  Non-Ego,  but  declared  that  we  knew  no- 
thing of  it.  In  this  he  followed  Locke,  and  the  majority  of 
philosophers. 

Truly,  said  Fichte,  we  know .  nothing  of  it ;  we  can  only 
know  that  which  passes  within  ourselves.  Only  so  much  as 
we  are  conscious  of,  can  we  know ;  but  in  consciousness  there 
is  no  object  given,  there  is  only  an  idea  given.  Are  we  forced 
by  the  very  laws  of  our  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  Non- 
Ego  existing  ? — are  we  forced  to  assume  that  these  ideas  are 
images  of  something  out  of  us  and  independent  of  us  ?  To 
what  does  this  dilemma  bring  us  ?  Simply  to  this  :  that  the 
very  assumption,  here  called  a  necessary  consequence  of  our 
mental  constitution — this  Non-Ego,  which  must  be  postu- 
lated, is,  after  all,  nothing  but  a  postulate  of  our  reason  ;  is 
therefore  a  product  of  the  Ego.  It  is  the  Ego  which  thus 
creates  the  necessity  for  a  Non-Ego ;  it  is  the  Ego  which  thus, 
answering  to  the  necessity,  creates  the  Non-Ego  wanted.  Ideas, 
and  nothing  but  ideas,  are  given  in  the  primary  fact  of  con- 
sciousness. These  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego; 
and  not,  as  is  so  commonly  asserted,  the  products  of  the 
passivity  of  the  Ego.  The  soul  is  no  passive  mirror  reflecting 
images.  It  is  an  active  principle- creating  them.  The  soul 
is  no  lifeless  receptivity.  Were  it  not  brimming  over  with 
life  and  activity,  perception  would  be  impossible.  One  stone 
does  not  perceive  another.  A  mould  does  not  perceive  the 
liquid  that  is  poured  into  it. 

Consciousness  is  in  its  very  essence  an  activity.  WeU  then, 
if  in  its  activity  it  produces  images,  and  if  by  the  laws  of  its 
nature  it  is  forced  to  assume  that  these  images  have  some 
substratum,  what  is  this  assumption  but  another  form  of  the 
soul's  activity  ?     If  the  Ego  is  conscious  of  its  changes ;  and 
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yet  is  forced  to  attribute  these  changes  to  some  external 
cause,  what  is  this  very  act  of  assuming  an  external  cause 
but  the  pure  act  of  the  Ego? — another  change  in  the  con- 
sciousness ? 

You  admit  that  we  cannot  know  Substance ;  all  our  know- 
ledge is  limited  to  accidents — to  phenomena.  But,  you  say, 
you  are  forced  to  assume  a  Substance  as  the  basis  of  these 
accidents — a  noumenon  as  that  whereby  phenomena  are 
possible  ;  and  yet  you  cannot  hiow  this  noumenon.  Fichte 
answers:  If  you  cannot  hnow  it,  your  assumption,  as  the 
mere  product  of  your  reason,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
another  form  of  the  activity  of  the  Ego.  It  is  you  who  as- 
sume ;  and  you  assume  what  you  call  Substance.  Substance 
is  nothing  but  the  synthesis  of  accidents.  And  it  is  a  mental 
synthesis. 

Thus  Fichte  founded  Idealism  upon  the  basis  of  conscious- 
ness, which  was  the  admitted  basis  of  all  certitude ;  and  he 
not  only  founded  Idealism,  but  reduced  the  Ego  to  an  activity, 
and  all  knowledge  to  an  act. 

The  activity  of  the  Ego  is  of  course  an  assumption,  but  it 
is  the  only  assumption  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a 
science.  That  once  admitted,  the  existence  of  the  Non-Ego, 
as  a  product  of  the  Ego,  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  A= A  ;  or  that  A  is  A,  This  is 
an  axiom  which  is  known  intuitively,  and  has  no  need  of 
proof.  It  is  the  proposition  of  absolute  identity  {Satz  der 
Identitdt),  It  is  absolutely  true.  In  admitting  this  to  be 
absolutely  true,  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  a  faculty  of  knowing 
absolute  truth. 

But  in  saying  A  equals  A,  we  do  not  affirm  the  existence  of 
A ;  we  only  affirm  that  if  A  exist,  then  it  must  equal  A. 
And  the  axiom  teaches  us  not  that  A  exists ;  but  there  is  a 
necessary  relation  between  a  certain  if  and  then ;  and  this 
necessary  relation  we  will  call  x.  But  this  relation,  this  x, 
is  only  in  the  Ego,  comes  only  from  the  Ego.  It  is  the  Ego 
that  judges  in  the  preceding  axiom  that  A=A;  audit  judges 
by  means  of  x. 
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To  reduce  this  to  language  a  little  less  scholastic,  we  may 
say  that,  in  every  judgment  which  the  mind  makes,  the  act 
of  judging  is  an  act  of  the  Ego. 

But  as  the  x  is  wholly  in  the  Ego,  so  therefore  is  A  in  the 
Ego,  and  is  posited  hy  the  Ego.  And  by  this  we  see  that 
there  is  something  in  the  Ego  which  is  for  ever  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  is  the  x.  Hence  the  formula,  '  I  am  I :  Ego 
=  Ego.' 

We  come  here  to  the  Cogito,  ergo  sum^  of  Descartes,  as  the 
basis  of  all  certitude.  The  Ego  posits  itself,  and  is  by  means 
of  this  very  self-positing.  When  I  say  a  am,'  I  affirm,  in 
consciousness,  my  existence ;  and  this  affirmation  of  my  con- 
sciousness is  the  condition  of  my  existence.  The  Ego  is 
therefore  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  the  activity  and  the 
product  of  activity  ;  precisely  as  thought  is  both  the  thinking 
activity,  and  the  product  thought. 

We  will,  for  the  present,  spare  the  reader  any  further 
infliction  of  such  logical  abstractions.  He  will  catch  in  the 
foregoing  a  glimpse  of  Fichte's  method,  and  be  in  some  way 
able  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  basis  on  which  Idealism 

reposes. 

The  great  point  Fichte  has  endeavoured  to  establish  is  the 
identity  of  being  and  thought — of  existence  and  conscious- 
ness—of object  and  subject.  And  he  establishes  this  by 
means  of  the  Ego  considered  as  essentially  an  activity. 

Hence  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  practical  part  of  his 
philosophy  that  the  true  destination  of  man  is  not  thought, 
but  action,  which  is  thought  realized.  '  I  am  free,'  he  says. 
That  is  the  revelation  of  consciousness.  *  I  am  free ;  and  it 
is  not  merely  my  action,  but  the  free  determination  of  my 
will  to  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  that  decides  all  my 
worth.  More  brightly  does  the  everlasting  world  now  rise 
before  me  ;  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  order  are  more 
clearly  revealed  to  my  mental  sight.  My  will  alone,  lying  hid 
in  the  obscure  depths  of  my  soul,  is  the  first  link  in  a  chain 
of  consequences  stretching  through  the  invisible  realms  of 
spirit,  as  in  this  terrestrial  world  the  action  itself,  a  certain 
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movement  communicated  to  matter,  is  the  first  link  in  a 
material  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  encircling  the  whole 
system.  The  will  is  the  efficient  cause,  the  living  principle 
of  the  world  of  spirit,  as  motion  is  of  the  world  of  sense.  I 
stand  between  two  worlds,  the  one  visible,  in  which  the  act 
alone  avails,  and  the  intention  matters  not  at  all ;  the  other 
invisible  and  incomprehensible,  acted  on  only  by  the  will. 
In  both  these  worlds  I  am  an  effective  force.  The  Divine 
life,  as  alone  the  finite  mind  can  conceive  it,  is  self- forming, 
self-representing  will,  clothed,  to  the  mortal  eye,  with  multi- 
tudinous sensuous  forms,  flowing  through  me  and  through 
the  whole  immeasurable  universe,  here  streaming  through 
my  veins  and  muscles, — there,  pouring  its  abundance  into 
the  tree,  the  flower,  the  grass.  The  dead,  heavy  mass  of 
inert  matter,  which  did  but  fill  up  nature,  has  disappeared, 
and,  in  its  stead,  there  rushes  by  the  bright,  everlasting  flood 
of  life  and  power,  from  its  Infinite  Source. 

'  The  Eternal  Will  is  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  he  is  the 
Creator  of  the  finite  reason.  Those  who  will  insist  that  the 
world  must  have  been  created  out  of  a  mass  of  inert  matter, 
which  must  always  remain  inert  and  lifeless,  like  a  vessel 
made  by  human  hands,  know  neither  the  world  nor  Him. 
The  Infinite  Eeason  alone  exists  in  himself — the  finite  in 
him  ;  in  our  minds  alone  has  he  created  a  world,  or  at  least 
that  by  and  through  which  it  becomes  unfolded  to  us.  In  his 
light  we  behold  the  light,  and  all  that  it  reveals.  Great, 
living  Will !  whom  no  words  can  name,  and  no  conception 
embrace !  well  may  I  lift  up  my  thoughts  to  thee,  for  I  can 
think  only  in  thee.  In  thee,  the  Incomprehensible,  does  my 
own  existence,  and  that  of  the  world,  become  comprehensible 
to  me  ;  all  the  problems  of  being  are  solved,  and  the  most 
perfect  harmony  reigns.  I  veil  my  face  before  thee,  and  lay 
my  finger  on  my  lips.' 

§  IV.  Fichte's  Idealism. 
The  ground-principle   of  Fichte's  idealism  having  been 


given,  we  have  now  to  see  how  he  avoids  the  natural  ob- 
jections which  rise  against  such  a  doctrine.  But  first  let  us 
notice  how  this  deification  of  personality  was  at  once  the 
most  natural  product  of  such  a  mind  as  Fichte's,  and  the 
best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  produced  it.  His 
doctrine  was  an  inspiration  of  that  ardent  and  exalted  spirit 
which  stirred  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  made  the  campaign 
of  1813  an  epoch  in  history.  Germany  then  was  deficient 
in  energetic  will.  It  had  armies,  and  these  armies  were 
headed  by  experienced  generals.  But  among  them  there 
was  scarcely  another,  beyond  the  impetuous  Bliicher,  who 
had  steadfast  will.  They  were  beaten  and  beaten.  At 
length  they  were  roused.  A  series  of  insults  had  roused 
them.  They  rose  to  fight  for  fatherland ;  and  in  their  ranks 
was  Fichte,  who  by  deed  as  well  as  doctrine  sought  to 
convince  them  that  in  Will  lay  man's  divinity. 

The  question  being.  What  is  the  relation  of  Object  and 
Subject?  and  Fichte's  solution  being  Object  and  Subject  are 
identical,  it  followed  from  his  position  that  inasmuch  as  an 
Object  and  a  Subject — a  Non-Ego  and  an  Ego — were  given 
in  knowledge,  and  the  distinction  between  them  by  all  men 
supposed  to  be  real,  the  origin  of  this  distinction  must  arise 
in  one  of  two  ways  :  either  the  Ego  must  posit  the  Non-Ego, 
wUfully  and  consciously  (in  which  case  mankind  would  never 
suppose  the  distinction  to  be  a  real  distinction)  ;  or  else  the 
Ego  must  cause  the  Non-Ego  to  be,  and  must  do  so  necessarily 
and  unconsciously. 

How  does  Fichte  solve  the  problem  ?  He  assumes  that 
the  existence  of  the  very  Ego  itself  is  determined  *  by  the 
Non-Ego ;  and  in  this  way :  To  be,  and  to  be  conscious,  are 
the  same.  The  existence  of  the  Ego  depends  upon  its 
consciousness.     But  to  be  conscious  of  Self  is  at  the  same 

*  The  German  word  besthnmen,  which  we  are  forced  to  translate  'to  determine,' 
is  of  immense  use  to  the  metaphysicians  ;  we  would  gladly  have  substituted  some 
other  equivalent,  could  we  have  found  one  to  represent  the  meaning  better.  To 
determine,  in  philosophy,  does  not  mean  (as  in  ordinary  language),  to  resolve,  but 
to  render  definite.     Chaos,  when  determined,  is  the  created  world. 
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time  to  be  conscious  of  Not-Self;  the  correlates  Self  and  Not- 
Self  are  given  in  the  same  act  of  consciousness.  But  how  is 
it  that  we  attribute  reality  to  Not-self?  Just  as  we  attribute 
reality  to  Self,  namely,  by  an  act  of  Consciousness.  Not- 
Self  is  given  in  Consciousness  as  a  reality,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  phantom. 

We  may  pause  here  to  remark  how  all  the  witticisms 
against  Idealism  fall  to  the  ground.  The  wits  assume  that 
when  it  is  said  the  World  is  produced  by  the  Ego,  this 
World  must  be  held  as  a  phantom.  Now  nobody  ever 
believed  that  external  objects  had  no  reality ;  the  only 
possible  doubt  is  as  to  whether  they  have  any  reality  in- 
dependent of  mind. 

In  consciousness  we  have  a  twofold  fact,  namely,  the  fact  of 
Self,  and  the  fact  of  Not-Self,  indissolubly  given  in  one.  We 
conclude  therefore  that  Consciousness — that  the  Ego — is  partly 
self-determined,  and  partly  determined  by  not-self.  Let  us 
suppose  the  entire  reality  of  the  Ego  (that  is,  in  its  identity  of 
Subject  and  Object)  represented  by  the  number  ten.    The  Ego, 

conscious  of  ^ve  of  its  parts — or,  to  speak  with  Fichte 

positing  five,  does  by  that  very  act  posit  five  parts  negatively  in 
itself.  But  how  is  it  that  the  Ego  can  posit  a  negation  in 
itself?  It  does  so  by  the  very  act  of  Consciousness ;  in  the 
act  of  separating  five  from  ten,  the  five  remaining  are  left 
passive.  The  negation  is  therefore  the  passivity  of  the  Ego. 
This  seems  to  lead  to  the  contradiction  that  the  Ego,  which  was 
defined  as  an  Activity,  is  at  the  same  time  active  and  passive. 
The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  that  it  is  Activity  which 
determines  Passivity,  and  reciprocally.  Let  us  suppose  the 
absolute  reality  as  a  Sphere  ;  this  is  entirely  in  the  Ego,  and 
has  a  certain  quantity.  Every  quantity  less  than  this  totality 
will,  of  necessity,  be  negation,  passivity.  In  order  that  a 
less  quantity  should  be  compared  with  the  totality  and  so 
opposed  to  it,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  relation 
between  them  ;  and  this  is  in  the  idea  of  divisibility.  In  the 
absolute  totality,  as  such,  there  are  no  parts  ;  but  this  totality 
may  be   compared   with   parts  and   distinguished   from   it. 


Passivity  is  therefore  a  determinate  quantity  of  Activity,  a 
quantity  compared  with  the  totality.  In  regard  to  the  Ego 
as  absolute,  the  Ego  as  limited  is  passive  ;  in  the  relation  of 
Ego  as  limited  to  the  Non-Ego,  the  Ego  is  active  and  the 
Non-Ego  passive.  And  thus  are  activity  and  passivity 
reciprocally  determined. 

The  result  of  this  and  much  more  reasoning,  is  the  hypo- 
thesis that  when  mankind  attribute  to  objects  a  real  existence 
they  are  correct ;  but  they  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that 
the  Object  is  independent  of  the  Subject :  it  is  identical  with 
the  Subject.  The  common-sense  belief  is  therefore  correct 
enough.  It  is  when  we  would  rise  above  this  belief,  and 
endeavour  to  philosophize,  that  we  fall  into  error.  All  the 
philosophers  have  erred,  not  in  assuming  the  reality  of  objects, 
but  in  assuming  the  reality  of  two  distinct,  disparate  ex- 
istences. Matter  and  Mind ;  whereas  we  have  seen  that  there 
is  only  one  existence,  having  the  twofold  aspect  of  Object 
and  Subject. 

Nor  is  the  distinction  unimportant.  If  Dualism  be 
accepted,  we  have  no  refuge  from  Scepticism.  If  we  are  to 
believe  that  Dinge  an  sich  exist — that  Matter  exists  in- 
dependently of  Mind,  exists  per  se — then  are  we  doomed  to 
admit  only  a  knowledge  of  phenomena  as  possible.  The 
things  in  themselves  we  can  never  know ;  we  can  only  know 
their  eflPects  upon  us.  Our  knowledge  is  relative,  and  never 
can  embrace  the  absolute  truth. 

But  if  Idealism  be  accepted,  the  ordinary  belief  of  men  is 
not  only  respected  but  confirmed;'  for  this  belief  is  that  we 
do  know  things  in  themselves,  and  that  the  things  we  know 
do  exist.  The  Dualist  forces  you  to  admit  that  you  cannot 
know  things  in  themselves;  and  that  your  belief  in  their 
existence  is  merely  the  postulate  of  your  Reason,  and  is  not 
immediately  given  in  the  facts  of  Consciousness.  The  Idealist, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  you  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things 
in  themselves,  consequently  opens  to  you  the  domain  of 
absolute  Truth.  He  only  differs  from  you  in  saying  that 
these  things,  which  you  immediately  know,  are  part  and 
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parcel  of  yourself;  and  it  is  hecause  you  and  they  are  in- 
dissolubly  united,  that  immediate  knowledge  is  possible. 

*  But,'  says  Eealism,  '  I  know  that  objects  are  altogether 
independent  of  me.  I  did  not  create  them.  I  found  them 
there,  out  of  me.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  if,  after  looking 
at  a  tree,  I  turn  away,  or  shut  my  eyes,  the  image  of  the  tree 
is  annihilated,  but  the  tree  itself  remains.' 

^  No,'  answers  Idealism,  '  the  tree  itself  does  not  remain  : 
for  the  tree  is  but  a  phenomenon,  or  collection  of  pheno- 
mena ; — the  tree  is  a  Perception,  and  all  perceptions  are 
subjective.  You  suppose  that  every  one  must  admit  that  our 
perceptions  are  different  from  their  objects.  But  are  they 
different  ?  that  is  precisely  the  question  at  issue ;  and  you 
assume  it.  Let  us  be  cautious.  What  is  an  object — a  tree 
for  instance  ?  Tell  me,  what  does  your  Consciousness  inform 
you  of  ?  Let  me  hear  the  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  no  inference 
from  the  fact.  Is  not  the  object  (tree)  one  and  the  same  as 
your  perception  (tree)  ?  Is  not  the  tree  a  mere  name  for  your 
perception  ?  Does  not  your  Consciousness  distinctly  tell  you 
that  the  Form,  Colour,  Solidity,  and  Smell  of  the  Tree  are  in 
you — are  affections  of  your  Subject?  ' 

'  I  admit  that,'  replies  Eealism ;  '  but  although  these  are 
in  me,  they  are  caused  by  something  out  of  me.  Consciousness 
tells  me  that  very  plainly.' 

'  Does  it  so  ?  I  tell  you  that  Consciousness  has  no  such 
power.  It  can  tell  you  of  its  own  changes ;  it  cannot  tran- 
scend itself  to  tell  you  anything  about  that  which  causes  its 

changes.' 

'  But  I  ain  irresistibly  compelled  to  believe,'  says  Eealism, 
*  that  there  are  things  which  exist  out  of  me ;  and  this  belief, 
because  irresistible,  is  true.' 

'  Stop  !  you  run  on  too  fast,'  replies  Idealism ;  your  belief 
is  not  what  you  describe  it.  You  are  not  irresistibly  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  things  exist,  which  said  things  lie 
underneath  all  their  appearances,  and  must  ever  remain 
unknown.  Tliis  is  no  instinctive  belief;  it  is  a  philosophic 
inference.     Your    belief    simply    is,    that    certain    things. 
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coloured,  odorous,  extended,  sapid,  and  soHd,  exist ;  and  so 
they  do.  But  you  infer  that  they  exist  out  of  you  ?  Eash 
inference.  Have  you  not  admitted  that  colour,  odour,  taste 
extension,  etc.,  are  but  modifications  of  your  sentient  being ,' 
aiid  if  they  exist  in  you,  how  can  they  exist  out  of  you^ 
They  do  not :  they  seem  to  do  so  by  a  law  of  the  mind  which 
gives  objectivity  to  our  sensations.'  ^ 

'  Try  your  utmost  to  conceive  an  object  as  anything  more 
than  a  synthesis  of  perceptions.     You  cannot.     You  may 
infer   indeed  that  a  substratum  for  all    phenomena  exists 
although   unknown,   unknowable.       But   on   what   is  your 
inference  grounded  ?     On  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the 
existence  of  qualities-extension,  colour,  etc.-apart   from 
some  substance  of  which  they  are  quaHties.      This  impossi 
bility  is  a  figment.     The  qualities  have  no  need  of  an  obiec- 
tive  substratum,  because  they  have  a  subjective  substratum : 
they  are  the  modifications  of  a  sensitive  subject ;  and  the 
syiithesis  of  these  modifications  is  the  only  substratum  of 
which  they  stand  in  need.      This  may  be  proved  in  another 
way.     The  qualities  of  objects,  it  is  universally  admitted 
are  but  modifications   of  the  subject :   these   quaHties   are 
attributed  to  external  objects ;  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
subject  for  their  existence;  and  yet,  to  account  for  their 
existence,  it  is  asserted  that  some  unknown  external  substance 
must  exist  as  a  substance  in  which  they  must  inhere.      Now 
It  is  apparent  that  inasmuch  as  these  qualities  are  subjec 
tive  and  dependent  upon  the  subject  for  their  existence 
there  can  be  no  necessity  for  an  object  in  which  they  must 
inhere.      Thus  may  Idealism  defend  itself  against  Eealism. 
We  have  made  ourselves  the  advocates  of  Fichte's  prin 
ciples,  but  the  reader  will  not  mistake  us  for  disciples  of 
Fichte.      In    the   exposition   of  his  system   we  have,    for 
obvious  reasons,  generaUy  avoided  his  own  manner,  which 

»  The  difference  between  Berkeley  and  Fichte  is  anno,.«„t  i,  rn.     . 

said  that  the  objects  did  exist  independent  of  the  E-  ^""  ^      ^"'^'  ' 
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is  too  abstract  to  be  followed  without  difficulty,  and  we  have 

endeavoured  to  state  his  ideas  in  our  own  way. 

To  exhibit  Fichte's  Idealism  is,  strictly  speaking,  all  that 

our  plan  imposes  on  us ;  but  although  his  philosophical 

doctrines  are  aU  founded  upon  it,  and  although  it  was  the 
doctrine  which  made  an  epoch  in  German  PhUosophy,  conse- 
quently the  doctrine  which  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  this 
iistory,  nevertheless  we  should  be  doing  him  injustice  and 
misleading  our  readers  if  we  did  not  give  some  S^^^V^^f 
his  moral  system.  The  Idealism,  as  Idealism,  seems  little 
better  than  an  ingenious  paradox :  only  when  we  see  it 
applied  can  we  regard  it  as  serious.* 

§  V.  Application  op  Fichte's  Idealism. 
Tlie  E-o  is  essentially   an  Activity ;  consequently  free. 
But  this  free  activity  would  lose  itself  in  infinity,  and  would 
remain  without  consciousness-in  fact,  without  existence- 
did  it  not  encounter  some  resistance.      In  the  effort  to  van- 
quish this  resistance,  it  exerts  its  will,  becomes  conscious 
of  something  not  itself,  and  therchy  becomes  conscious  of 
itself.     But  resistance  limits  freedom,  and  as  an  Activity  the 
E.0  is  essentially  free-it  is  irresistibly  impeUed  to  enjoy 
perfect  freedom.     This  expansive  force,  which  impels  the 
Ego  to  realize  itself  by  complete  development,  and  thereby 
assimilating  the  Non-Ego-this  force,  in  as  far  as  it  is  not 
realized,  is  the  aim  of  man's  existence-it  is  his  duty. 

Here  a  difference  from  the  ordinary  schools  of  morality 
begins  to  show  itself.    Duty  is  not  a  moral  obligation  which 

. ,„  „„  what  he  himself  makes  of  his  system  aro  referr.Ki 

'''l'''.TZfi~^^i^^^  as  a  more  ,„r«h;r  «Posit,o„  'o  h. 

under  the  title  ot  ^  ^  translation  of  which  has  been  pubhshed 

Bestimmung  de.  ^;''f"'\X  , he  title  i>««««<;c,n  rf.  f //«».».,  whieh  from 
by  M.  Babchov  t-E  P'^'™"^^  "^~t„,  i,,  we  have  no  doubt,  an  excellent  ver- 
the  character  and  learning  of  thi  '™'""°f"''  "*    .    ,     j,      pg„„  Sihkett,  which 
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we  are  free  to  acknowledge  or  reject;  it  is  a  pulse  beating 
in  the  very  heart  of  man—a  power  inseparable  from  his 
constitution;  and  according  to  its  fulfilment  is  the  man 
complete. 

The  world  does  not  exist  because  we  imagine  it,  but  because 
we  believe  it.  Let  aQ  reaHtj  be  swept  away  by  scepticism— 
we  are  not  affected.  Man  is  impelled  by  his  very  nature 
to  realize  his  existence  by  his  acts.  Our  destination  is  not 
thought,  but  action.  Man  is  not  born  to  brood  over  his 
thoughts,  but  to  manifest  them— to  give  them  existence. 
There  is  a  moral  world  within ;  our  mission  is  to  transport 
it  ivithout  By  this  we  create  the  world.  For  what  is  the 
condition  of  existence  ?— what  determines  Thought  to  he  ? 
Simply  that  it  should  realize  itself  as  an  object.  The  Ego 
as  simple  Subject  does  not  exist ;  it  has  only  a  potentiality  of 
existence.  To  exist,  it  must  realize  itself  and  become  Sub- 
ject-Object. 

Mark  the  consequence :— Knowing  that  we  carry  within 
us  the  moral  world,  and  that  upon  ourselves  alone  depends 
the  attainment  of  so  sublime  an  object  as  the  manifestation 
of  this  world,  it  is  to  ourselves  alone  that  we  must  direct 
our  attention.      This  realization  of  the  world,  what  is  it  but 
the  complete  development  of  ourselves  ?     If  we  would  be 
therefore- if  we  would  enjoy  the  realities  of  existence,  we 
must  develope  ourselves  in  the  attempt  to  incessantly  realize 
the  beautiful,  the  useful,  and  the  good.     Man  is  commanded 
to  be  moral  by  the  imperious  necessity  of  his  own  nature. 
To  be  virtuous  is  not  to  obey  some  external  law,  but  to  fulfil 
an  internal  law :  this  obedience  is  not  slavery,  but  freedom; 
it  is  not  sacrificing  one  particle  of  freedom  to  any  other 
power,  but  wholly  and  truly  realizing  the  power  within  us 
of  being  free. 

Life  is  a  combat.  The  free  spirit  of  man,  inasmuch  as  it 
13  fimte,  IS  limited,  imperfect ;  but  it  incessantly  struggles 
to  subjugate  that  which  opposes  it-it  tends  incessantly 
towards  infinity.  Defeated  in  his  hopes,  he  is  sometimes 
discouraged,  but  this  lasts  not  long.     There  is  a  well-spring 
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of  energy  for  ever  vital  in  the  heart  of  man;  an  ideal  is  for 
ever  shining  before  him,  and  that  he  must  attain. 

Man  knows  himself  to  be  free ;  knows  also  that  his  fellow- 
men  are  free ;  and  therefore  the  duty  of  ea«h  is  to  treat  the 
others  as  beings  who  have  the  same  aim  as  himself.  Indi- 
vidual liberty  is  therefore  the  principle  of  all  government : 
from  it  Fichte  deduces  his  political  system. 

And  what  says  Fichte  respecting  God?    He  was,  a^  we 
know,  accused  of  atheism.      Let  us  hear  his  real  opinions 
In  his  answer  to  that  charge  we  have  an  abstruse,  but  at 
the   same  time  positive,   exposition   of  his  views.*      God 
created  the  world  out  of  an  inert  mass  of  matter ;  and  from 
the  evidence  of  design  in  this  created  world  we  infer  an 
intelligent  designer.      This  is  the  common  view  ;  but  Fichte 
could  not  accept  it.    In  the  first  place,  what  we  ^U  the 
World  is  but  the  incarnation  of  our  Duty  {nnsere  Welt  v,t 
das  versinnlicUe  Material  unserer  PJlicht).     It  is  the  objective 
existence  of  the  Ego  :  we  are,  so  to  speak,  the  creators  of  it. 
Such  a  statement  looks  very  like  atheism,  especially  when 
Fichte's  system  is  not  clearly  apprehended :  it  is,  however, 
at  the  worst,  only  Acosmism. 

Nor  could  Fichte  accept  the  evidence  of  Design,  because 
Design  is  a  mere  conclusion  of  the  understanding,  applicable 
only  to  finite,  transient  things,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
infinite :  Design  itseK  is  but  a  subjective  notion.f 

'God,'  says  Fichte,  'must  be  believed  in,  not  inferred. 
Faith  is  the  ground  of  aU  conviction,  scientific  or  moral. 
Why  do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  world?  It  is 
nothin.-  more  than  the  incarnation  of  that  which  you  carry 
within°you,  yet  you  believe  in  it.  In  the  same  way  God 
exists  in  your  Consciousness  and  you  believe  in  him.  He 
is  the  Moral  Order  (moralische  Ordnung)  of  the  world :  as  such 
we  can  know  him,  and  only  as  such.  For  if  we  attempt  to 
attribute  to  him  Intelligence  or  Personality,  we  at  once 
necessarily  fall  into  anthropomorphism.     God  is  infinite: 

.  Gerichtliche  Verantwortrnffsschriften  gegen  dk  Anklagc  dc,  Athd^nm. 
t  Ihid.  p.  43. 
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therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  our  science,  which  can  only 
embrace  the  finite,  but  not  beyond  onr faith.'* 

By  our  efforts  to  fulfil  our  Duty,  and  thus  to  realize  the 
Good  and  Beautiful,  we  are  tending  towards  God,  we  live  in 
some  measure  the  life  of  God.  True  religion  is  therefore 
the  realization  of  universal  reason.  If  we  were  all  perfectly 
free,  we  should  be  one ;  for  there  is  but  one  Liberty.  If  we 
had  all  the  same  convictions,  the  law  of  each  would  be  the 
law  of  all,  since  all  would  have  but  one  Will.  To  this  we 
aspire  ;  to  this  Humanity  is  tending. 

The  germ  of  mysticism  which  lies  in  this  doctrine  was 
fuUy  developed  by  some  of  Fichte's  successors,  although  he 
himself  had  particularly  guarded  against  such  an  interpreta- 
tion, and  distinguishes  himself  from  the  mystics. 
Let  us  now  pass  to  Fichte's  Philosophy  of  History. 
The  historian  only  accomplishes  half  of  the  required  task. 
He  narrates  the  events  of  an  epoch,  in  their  order  of  oc- 
currence, and  in  the  form  of  their  occurrence ;  but  he  cannot 
be  assured  that  he  has  not  omitted  some  of  these  events,  or 
that  he  has  given  them  their  due  position  and  significance. 
The  philosopher  must  complete  this    incomplete   method. 
He  must  form  some  idea  of  the  epoch-an  Idea  a  priori 
independent  of  experience.     He  must  then  exhibit  this  Idea 
always  dominant  throughout  the  epoch— and  manifesting 
Itself  in  all  the  multipHcity  of  facts,  which  are  but  its  incar- 
nation.    What  is  the  world  but  an  incarnation  of  the  Ego  ? 
What  is  an  epoch  but  an  incarnation  of  an  Idea  ? 

Every  epoch  has  therefore  its  pr6-existent  Idea.  And  this 
Idea  wiU  be  determined  by  the  Ideas  of  the  epochs  which 
have  preceded  it ;  and  will  determine  those  which  succeed  it 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  evolutions  of  Ideas— or  thP 
History  of  the  World-is  accomplished  on  a  certain  pUr^. 
The  philosopher  must  conceive  this  plan  in  its  totality,  that 
he  may  from  it  deduce  the  Ideas  of  the  principal  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Humanity,  not  only  as  past,  but  as  future. 
The  question  first  to  be  settled  is  this :  What  is  the  ground- 

*  Sittenhhre,  pp.  189,  194. 
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plan  of  the  world  ?  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  Fichte, 
What  is  the   fundamental   Idea  which  Humanity  has  to 

realize  ? 

The  answer  is :  The  Idea  of  Duty.  This,  in  its  concrete 
expression,  is :  To  fix  the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  such 
order  that  the  perfect  liberty  of  each  be  compatible  with  the 

liberty  of  the  whole. 

History  may  thus  be  divided  into  two  principal  epochs. 
The  one,  in  which  man  has  not  established  the  social  re- 
lations on  the  basis  of  reason.  The  other,  in  which  he  has 
established  them,  and  knows  that  he  has  done  so. 

That  Humanity  exists  but  for  the  successive  and  constant 
reahzation  of  the  dictates  of  reason  is  easily  proved.  But 
sometimes  Humanity  has  knowledge  of  what  it  performs,  and 
why  it  performs  it ;  sometimes  it  obeys  but  a  blind  impulse. 
In  this  second  case,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  epochs  of  the 
terrestrial  existence  of  Humanity,  Reason,  although  not 
manifesting  itself  distinctly,  consciously,  nevertheless  exists. 
It  manifests  itself  as  an  instinct,  and  appears  under  the  form 
of  a  natural  law ;  it  manifests  itself  in  the  intelligence  only 
as  a  vague  and  obscure  sentiment.  Reason,  on  the  contrary, 
no  sooner  manifests  itself  as  Reason,  than  it  is  gifbed  with 
consciousness  of  itself  and  its  acts.     This  constitutes  the 

second  epoch. 

But  Humanity  does  not  pass  at  once  from  the  first  to  the 
second  epoch.  At  first  Reason  only  manifests  itself  in  a  few 
men,  the  Great  Men  of  their  age,  who  thereby  acquire  autho- 
rity. They  are  the  instructors  of  their  age ;  their  mission  is 
to  elevate  the  mass  up  to  themselves.  Thus  Instinct  dimin- 
ishes, and  Reason  supervenes.  Science  appears.  Morality 
becomes  a  science.  The  relations  of  man  to  man  become 
more  and   more  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 

reason. 

The  entire  life  of  Humanity  has  five  periods.  I.  The  do- 
mination of  Instinct  over  Reason :  this  is  the  primitive  age. 
II.  The  general  Instinct  gives  place  to  an  external  dominant 
Authority :  this  is  the  age  of  doctrines  unable  to  convince,  and 
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employing  force  to  produce  a  blind  belief,  claiming  unlimited 
obedience ;  this  is  the  period  in  which  Evil  arises.  III.  The 
Authority,  dominant  in  the  preceding  epoch,  but  constantly 
attacked  by  Reason,  becomes  weak  and  wavering  :  this  is  the 
epoch  of  scepticism  and  licentiousness.  IV.  Reason  becomes 
conscious  of  itself;  truth  makes  itself  known ;  the  science  of 
Reason  developes  itself:  this  is  the  beginning  of  that  perfec- 
tion which  Humanity  is  destined  to  attain.  Y.  The  science 
of  Reason  is  applied  ;  Humanity  fashions  itself  after  the  ideal 
standard  of  Reason  :  this  is  the  epoch  of  Art,  the  last  term  in 
the  history  of  our  species. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

SCHELLING. 

§  I.  Life  of  Schelling. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  SCHELLING  was 
born  in  Leonberg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  27th  of  January,  1775. 
At  the  University  in  Tiibingen  he  first  knew  Hegel,  and  their 
friendship  was  enduring  and  productive.  At  Leipzig  he 
studied  Medicine  and  Philosophy ;  in  the  latter  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Fichte.  He  afterwards  filled  Fichte's  vacant 
chair  at  Jena,  where  he  lectured  with  immense  success.  In 
1807  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Munich  Academy  of 
Sciences.  And  in  Bavaria,  honoured,  rewarded  and  ennobled, 
he  remained  till  1842,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  seduced  him 
to  Berlin ;  and  there,  in  the  chair  once  held  by  Hegel,  he 
opened  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which  he  was  to  give  the  fruit 
of  a  life's  meditation. 

His  appearance  at  Berlin  was  the  signal  for  violent  polemics. 
The  Hegelians  were  all  up  in  arms.  Pamphlets,  full  of  per- 
sonalities and  dialectics,  were  launched  against  Schelling, 
apparently  without  much  effect.  His  foes  at  length  grew 
weary  of  screaming  ;  and  he  continued  quietly  to  lecture.  In 
1845  I  had  the  gratification  not  only  of  hearing  him  lecture 
on  Mythology  to  large  audiences,  but  also  of  hearing  him  in 
the  expansiveness  of  private  conversation  pour  forth  his  stores 
of  varied  knowledge.  His  intellectual  vigour  was  such,  that 
although  seventy  summers  had  whitened  his  hair,  he  seemed 
to  have  still  a  long  lease  of  life ;  and  indeed  he  continued 
nine  years  longer  to  inspire  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  died  on  the  20th  August,  1854. 
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§  II.  Schelling's  Docteines. 

Schelling  is  often  styled  the  German  Plato.  In  such  parallels 
there  is  always  some  truth  amidst  much  error.  Schelling's 
works  unquestionably  exhibit  great  power  of  vivid  imagination 
conjoined  with  subtle  dialectics ;  if  on  this  ground  he  is  to 
be  styled  a  Plato,  then  are  there  hundreds  to  share  that  title 
with  him.  His  doctrines  have  little  resemblance  to  those  of 
his  supposed  prototype.  Curiously  enough,  his  head  was 
marvellously  like  that  of  Socrates ;  not  so  ugly,  but  still  very 
like  it  in  general  character. 

Schelling  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  the  systematizer 
of  a  tendency,  always  manifesting  itself,  but  then  in  full 
vigour  in  Germany— the  tendency  towards  Pantheism.  This 
tendency  is  not  merely  the  offspring  of  mysticism.  It  may 
be  recognized  in  the  clear  Goethe,  no  less  than  in  the  mys- 
tical Novalis.  In  some  way  or  other.  Pantheism  seems  the 
natural  issue  of  almost  every  Philosophy  of  Eeligion,  when 
rigorously  carried  out;  but  Germany,  above  all  European 
countries,  has,  both  in  poetry  and  speculation,  the  most  con- 
stantly reproduced  it.  Her  poets,  her  artists,  her  musicians, 
and  her  thinkers,  have  been  more  or  less  pantheists.  Schel- 
ling's  attempt  therefore  to  give  Pantheism  a  scientific  basis 
could  not  but  meet  with  hearty  approbation. 

We  may  here  once  more  notice  the  similarity,  in  historical 
position,  of  the  modern  German  speculations  to  those  of  the 
Alexandrian  Schools.  In  both  the  incapacity  of  Reason  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Philosophy  is  openly  proclaimed ;  in 
both  some  higher  faculty  is  called  in  to  solve  them.  Plotinus 
called  this  faculty  Ecstasy.  Schelling  called  it  the  Intellectual 
Intuition.  The  Ecstasy  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty 
possessed  by  all  men,  and  at  all  times ;  it  was  only  possessed 
by  the  few,  and  by  them  but  sometimes.  The  Intellectual 
Intuition  was  not  supposed  to  be  a  faculty  common  to  all 
men ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  held  as  the  endowment  only  of 
a  few  of  the  privileged  :  it  was  the  faculty  for  philosophisino-. 
Schelling  expresses  his  disdain  for  those  who  talk  about  not 
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comprehendiDg  the  highest  truths  of  Philosophy.  'Eeally,' 
he  exclaims,  '  one  sees  not  wherefore  Philosophy  should  pay 
any  attention  whatever  to  Incapacity.  It  is  better  rather 
that  we  should  isolate  Philosophy  from  all  the  ordinary  routes, 
and  keep  it  so  separated  from  ordinary  knowledge  that  none 
of  these  routes  should  lead  to  it.  Philosophy  commences 
where  ordinary  knowledge  terminates.'  "^  The  highest  truths 
of  science  cannot  be  proved,  they  must  be  apprehended  ;  for 
those  who  cannot  apprehend  them  there  is  nothing  but  pity  : 
argument  is  useless. 

After  this,  were  we  to  call  Schelling  the  German  Plotinus, 
we  should  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  than  in  calling  him 
the  German  Plato.  But  it  was  for  the  sake  of  no  such  idle 
parallel  that  we  compared  the  fundamental  positions  of  each. 
Our  object  was  to  '  point  a  moral,'  and  to  show  how  the  same 
forms  of  error  re-appear  in  history,  and  how  the  labours  of  so 
many  centuries  have  not  advanced  the  human  mind  in  this 
direction  one  single  step. 

The  first  point  to  be  established  is  the  nature  of  Schelling's 
improvement  upon  Fichte :  the  relation  in  which  the  two 
doctrines  stand  to  each  other. 

Pichte's  Idealism  was  purely  subjective  Idealism.  Tlie 
Object  had  indeed  reality,  but  was  solely  dependent  upon  the 
Subject.  Endeavour  as  we  might,  we  could  never  separate 
the  Object  from  the  Subject,  we  could  never  conceive  a 
possible  mode  of  existence  without  being  forced  to  identify 
with  it  a  Subject.  Indeed  the  very  conception  itself  is  but 
an  act  of  the  Subject.  Admitting  that  we  are  forced  by  the 
laws  of  our  mental  constitution  to  postulate  an  unknown 
something,  a  Noumenon,  as  the  substance  in  which  all  phe- 
nomena inhere,  what,  after  all,  is  this  postulate?  It  is  an 
act  of  the  Mind ;  it  is  wholly  subjective ;  the  necessity  for 
the  postulate  is  a  mental  necessity.  The  Non-Ego  therefore 
is  the  product  of  the  Ego. 

There  is  subtle  reasoning  in  the  above;  nay  more,  it  contains 
a  principle  which  is  irrefutable  :  the  principle  of  the  identity 

*  Neue  TH^itschrift  filr  speculative  Physik,  ii.  34. 
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of  Object  and  Subject  in  knowledge.*  This  Schelling  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  an  admission,  the  nullity  of  the 
external  world  was  too  violent  and  repulsive  a  conclusion  to 
be  long  maintained ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  see  if  the 
principle  of  identity  might  not  be  preserved,  without  forcing 
such  a  conclusion. 

The  existence  of  the  objective  world  is  as  firmly  believed  in 
as  the  existence  of  the  subjective :  they  are,  indeed,  both 
given  in  the  same  act.  We  cannot  be  conscious  of  our  own 
existence  without  at  the  same  time  inseparably  connecting  it 
with  some  other  existence  from  which  we  distinguished  our- 
selves. So  in  like  manner  we  cannot  be  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  out  of  ourselves  without  at  the  same  time 
inseparably  connecting  with  it  a  consciousness  of  ourselves. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  both  exist ;  not  indeed  separately, 
not  independently  of  each  other,  but  identified  in  some  higher 
power.  Fichte  said  that  the  Non-Ego  was  created  by  the 
Ego.  Schelling  said  that  the  two  were  equally  real,  and  that 
both  were  identified  in  the  Absolute. 

Knowledge  must  be  knowledge  of  something.  Hence  know- 
ledge implies  the  correlate  of  Being.  Knowledge  without  an 
Object  known,  is  but  an  empty  form.  But  Knowledge  and 
Being  are  correlates ;  they  are  not  separable ;  they  are 
identified.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceive  an  Object  known 
without  a  Subject  knowing,  as  it  is  to  conceive  a  Subject 
knowing  without  an  Object  known. 

Nature  is  Spirit  visible ;  Spirit  is  invisible  Nature  if  the 
absolute  Ideal  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  Real. 

Hence  Philosophy  has  two  primary  problems  to  solve.  In 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  the  problem  is  to  construct 
Nature  from  Intelligence— the  Object  from  the  Subject.     In 


t 


*  This  is  the  stronghold  of  Idealism,  and  we  consider  it  impregnable,  so  long  as 
men  reason  on  the  implied  assumption,  that  whatever  is  true  in  human  knowledge 
is  equally  true  (i.  e.  actually  so  co-ordinated)  in  fact ;  that  as  things  appear  to  us 
so  they  are  per  se.     And  yet  without  this  assumption  Philosophy  is  impossible. 

t  Our  readers  will  recognize  here  a  favourite  saying  of  Coleridge,  many  of 
whose  remarks,  now  become  famous,  are  almost  verbatim  translations  from  Schel- 
ling and  the  two  Schlegels. 
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the  Philosophy  of  Nature  the  problem  is  to  construct  Intelli- 
gence from  Nature — the  Subject  from  the  Object."'*'  And  how 
are  we  to  construct  one  from  the  other  ?  Fichte  has  taught 
us  to  do  so  by  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  Subject  and 
Object,  whereby  the  productivity  and  the  product  are  in  con- 
stant opposition,  yet  always  one.  The  productivity  {Thatig- 
heit)  is  the  activity  in  act ;  it  is  the  force  which  developes 
itself  into  all  things.  The  product  is  the  activity  arrested  and 
solidified  into  a  fact ;  but  it  is  always  ready  to  pass  again 
into  activity.  And  thus  the  world  is  but  a  balancing  of  con- 
tending powers  within  the  sphere  of  the  Absolute. 

In  what,  then,  does  Schelling  differ  from  Fichte,  since  both 
assert  that  the  product  (Object)  is  but  the  arrested  activity 
of  the  Ego  ?  In  this  :  the  Ego  in  Fichte's  system  is  a  finite 
Ego — it  is  the  human  soul.  The  Ego  in  Schelling's  system 
is  the  Absolute — the  Infinite — the  All  which  Spinoza  called 
Substance  ;  and  this  Absolute  manifests  itself  in  two  forms  : 
in  the  form  of  the  Ego  and  in  the  form  of  the  Non-Ego — as 
Nature  and  as  Mind. 

The  Ego  produces  the  Non-Ego,  but  not  by  its  own  force, 
not  out  of  its  own  nature ;  it  is  universal  Nature  which  works 
within  us  and  which  produces  from  out  of  us ;  it  is  universal 
Nature  which  here  in  us  is  conscious  of  ifcself.  The  souls  of 
men  are  but  the  innumerable  individual  eyes  with  which  the 
Infinite  World- Spirit  beholds  himself. 

What  is  the  Ego  ?  It  is  one  and  the  same  with  the  act 
which  renders  it  an  Object  to  itself.  When  I  say  '  myself ' — 
when  I  form  a  conception  of  my  Ego,  what  is  that  but  the 
Ego  making  itself  an  Object?  Consciousness  therefore  may 
be  defined  the  objectivity  of  the  Ego.  Very  well ;  now  apply 
this  to  the  Absolute.  He,  too,  must  be  conscious  of  himself, 
and  for  that  he  must  realize  himself  objectively.  We  can  now 
understand  Schelling  when  he  says,  '  The  blind  and  uncon- 
scious products  of  Nature  are  nothing  but  unsuccessful 
attempts  of  Natiu^e  to  make  itself  an  Object  {sich  selhst  zu 
reflectiren) ;  the  so-called  dead  Nature  is  but  an  unripe  Intelli- 

*  Sy  fern  des  transcendentaUn  Idcalismiis,  p.  7. 


gence.  The  acme  of  its  efforts — that  is,  for  Nature  completely 
to  objectize  itself — is  attained  through  the  highest  and  ultimate 
degree  of  reflection  in  Man — or  what  we  call  Reason,  Here 
Nature  returns  into  itself,  and  reveals  its  identity  with  that 
which  in  us  is  known  as  the  Object  and  Subject.'  ^ 

This  function  of  Reason  is  elsewhere  more  distinctly 
described  as  the  total  indifference-point  of  the  subjective  and 
objective.  The  Absolute  he  represents  by  the  symbol  of  the 
magnet.  Thus,  as  it  is  the  same  principle  which  divides  itself 
in  the  magnet  into  the  north  and  south  poles,  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  indifference-point,  so  in  like  manner  does  the 
Absolute  divide  itself  into  the  Real  and  Ideal,  and  holds 
itself  in  this  separation  as  absolute  indifference. f  And  as  in 
the  magnet  every  point  is  itself  a  magnet,  having  a  North 
pole,  a  South  pole,  and  a  point  of  indifference,  so  also  in 
the  Universe,  the  individual  varieties  are  but  varieties  of  the 
eternal  One.     Man  is  a  microcosm. 

Reason  is  the  indifference-point.  Whoso  rises  to  it  rises 
to  the  reality  of  things  {zum  wahren  Ansich),  which  reality  is 
precisely  in  the  indifference  of  Object  and  Subject.  The 
basis  of  Philosophy  is  therefore  the  basis  of  Reason ;  its 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  i.  e.  as  they 
are  in  Reason.  J 

The  spirit  of  Plotinus  revives  in  these  expressions.  We 
have  in  them  the  whole  key-stone  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 
The  Intellectual  Intuition  by  which  we  are  to  embrace  the 
Absolute,  is,  as  before  remarked,  but  another  form  of  the 
Alexandrian  Ecstasy.  Schelling  was  well  aware  that  the 
Absolute,  the  Infinite  as  such,  could  not  be  known  under  the 
conditions  of  finity,  cannot  be  known  in  personal  conscious- 
ness. How,  then,  can  it  be  known?  By  some  higher 
faculty  which  discerns  the  identity  of  Object  and  Subject — 
which  perceives  the  Absolute  as  Absolute,  where  aU  difference 
is  lost  in  indifference. 

*  System  des  transcendentalen  Idealismus,  p.  5. 

t  Hence  Schelling's  philosophy  is  often  styled  the  Indifference  Philosophy. 

I  Zeitschrift  fur  speculative  Physik,  vol.  ii.  heft  2. 
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There  are  tliree  divisions  in  Schelling's  system  :  the  philo- 
sophy of  Nature,  the  transcendental  philosophy,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute. 

His  speculations  with  respect  to  Nature  have  met  with 
considerable  applause  in  Germany.  Ingenious  they  certainly 
are,  but  vitiated  in  Method  ;  incapable  of  verification.  Those 
who  are  curious  to  see  what  he  makes  of  Nature  are  referred 
to  his  Zeitschrift  fur  speculative  Physik,  and  his  Idee^i  zu  einer 
PMlosophie  der  Natur.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  character  of  his  speculations."^ 

Subject  and  Object  being  identical,  the  absolute  Identity 
is  the  absolute  totality  named  Universe.  There  can  be  no 
difference  except  a  quantitative  difference ;  and  this  is  only 
conceivable  with  respect  to  individual  existences.  For  the 
absolute  Identity  is  quantitative  indifference  both  of  Object 
and  Subject,  and  is  only  imder  this  form.  If  we  could 
behold  all  that  is,  and  behold  it  in  its  totality,  we  should  see 
a  perfect  quantitative  equality.  It  is  only  in  the  scission  of 
the  Individual  from  the  Infinite  that  quantitative  difference 
takes  place.  This  difference  of  Object  and  Subject  is  the 
ground  of  all  finity :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quantitative 
indifference  of  the  two  is  Infinity. 

That  which  determines  any  difference  is  a  Power  {Potenz), 
and  the  Absolute  is  the  Identity  of  all  Powers  {alter  Potenzen), 
All  matter  is  originally  liquid ;  weight  is  the  power  through 
which  the  Attractive  and  Expansive  force,  as  the  immanent 
ground  of  the  reality  of  Matter,  operates.  Weight  is  the 
first  Potenz,  The  second  Potenz  is  Light — an  inward  in- 
tuition of  Nature,  as  weight  is  the  outward  intuition. 
Identity  with  light  is  Transparency.  Heat  does  not  pertain 
to  the  nature  of  Light,  but  is  simply  a  modus  existendi  of 
Light.  Newton's  speculations  upon  Light  are  treated  with 
disdain,  as  a  system  built  upon  illogical  conclusions,  a  system 
self-contradictory,  and  leading  to  infinite  absurdities.     Never- 

*  The  reader  must  not  complain  if  he  do  not  understand  what  follows :  intel- 
ligibility is  not  the  characteristic  of  German  speculation ;  and  we  are  here  only 
translating  Schelling's  words,  without  undertaking  to  enlighten  their  darkness. 


theless  this  absurd  system  has  led  men  to  many  discoveries  : 
it  is  the  basis  of  a  gradually  advancing  science ;  while  the 
views  of  Schelling  lead  to  nothing  except  disputation.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  his  explanation  of  Electricity :  let  us  suppose 
it  exact,  and  we  must  still  acknowledge  it  to  be  useless.  It 
admits  of  no  verification ;  admits  of  no  application.  It  is 
utterly  sterile. 

There  are  indeed  general  ideas  in  his  Natur-PhilosopMe, 
which  not  only  approach  the  conceptions  of  positive  science, 
but  have  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  many  scientific 
intellects.  The  general  law  of  polarity,  for  example,  which 
he  makes'^  the  law  of  universal  nature,  is  seen  illustrated  in 
physics  and  chemistry;  although  the  presumed  relation 
between  heat  and  oxygen,  which  he  makes  the  basis  of  all 
atomic  changes,  no  chemist  vdU  nowadays  accept.  When,  in 
the  second  part  of  this  treatise,  he  theorizes  on  organic  life, 
the  result  is  similar,  namely  some  general  ideas  which  seem 
luminous  are  enforced  by  particular  ideas  certainly  false.  He 
maintains  that  vegetation  and  life  are  the  products  of  che- 
mical action  :  the  first  consisting  in  a  continual  deoxidation, 
the  second  in  a  continual  oxidation  ;  as  soon  as  this  chemical 
action  ceases,  death  supervenes,  for  living  beings  exist  only 
in  the  moment  of  becoming,  f  He  only  expresses  the  uni- 
versally accepted  idea  of  life  when  he  makes  it  depend  on  the 
incessant  disturbance  and  re-establishment  of  an  equilibrium,  J 
or,  as  De  Blainville  defines  it,  'a  continual  movement  of 
decomposition  and  recomposition.'  . 

All  the  functions  of  Life  are  but  the  individualizations  of 
one  common  principle  ;  and  all  the  series  of  living  beings  are 
but  the  individualizations  of  one  common  Life :  this  is  the 
Weltseele,  or  anima  mundi.  The  same  idea  had  been  expressed 
by  Goethe,  and  has  since  been  presented  under  various  forms 
by  Oken  and  many  German  naturalists.  The  idea  of  a 
dynamic  progression  in  Nature,  is  also  the  fundamental  idea 
in  Hegel's  philosophy. 

Schelling,  in  his  Jahrhucher  der  Medicin,  says  that  Science 

»  Van  der  Weltseele,  25  sq.        f  Ibid.  p.  181.         |  Ibid.  p.  284. 
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is  only  valuable  in  as  far  as  it  is  ^eculative ;  and  by  spe- 
Illtion  he  n.eans  the  contemplation  of  God  as  He  e^^s 
Reason  inasmuch  as  it  affirms  God,  caiinot  affirm  anything 
SHnd  annihUates  itself  at  the  same  time  as  an  ^nd^v^du<a 
:SCce,  as  anything  ^t  of  God.     Thought  (da.  D^M  - 
not  my  Thought;  and  Being  is  not  my  Bemg  ;  foreverythmg 
belongs  to  God  or  the  All.     There  is  no  such  thmg  as  a 
plason  which  .e  have ;  but  only  a  Reason  tha    U.  us      li 
ntrhing  exists  out  of  God,  then  must  the  knowledge  of  God 
be  only  the  infinite  knowledge  which  God  has  of  himse K  m 
the  etinal  Self-affirmation.     God  is  not  the  ^^g^;-  '  ^f  ^^^^^ 
only  One.    He  is  not  to  be  yiewed  as  the  summit  or  the  end, 
Tu^as  the  centre,  as  the  All  in  All.     Consequently   he^e^s 
no  such  thing  as  a  being  lifted  up  to  the  knowledge  of  God  , 
but  the  knowledge  is  immediate  recognition. 

If  we  diyest  Schelling's  speculations  of  their  dialectical 
forms  we  shaU  arrive  at  the  following  results  :- 
'  Healism  is  one-sided.     Beside  the  Subject  there  -st-s 
an  Obiect :  the  two  are  identical  in  a  third,  which  is  the 
TbsoMe.     This  Absolute  is  neither  Ideal  nor  Beal-ne^^^er 
Mind  nor  Nature-but  both.     This  Absolute  is  God^    H^^^ 
the  All  in  All ;    the  eternal  source  of  all   f-^*---    f/ 
realizes  himself  under  one  form,  as  an  objectivity  ;  and  under 
a  se  ond  form  as  a  subjectivity.    He  becomes  conscious  of 
hims^fl  man  :  and  this  man,  under  the  highest  fonn  of  his 
Since,  manifests  Eeason,  and  by  this  Reason  God  knows 
Mmself.     Such    are  the    conclusions  to   -^^'^IJ'^^'^''^^ 
philosophy  leads  us.    And  now,  we  ask,  m  what  does  this 
philosophy  differ  from  Spinozism  9  ,     .   ,.~ 

"^  The  Ibsolut«,  which  ScheUing  assumes  as  the  mdifference- 
point  of  Subject  and  Object,  is  but  the  ■.pS>rov  ayaOov  and 
primal  NotHng,  which  forms  the  ^^\^y^^^' ^  '^ 
ilexandrian  Trinity.  The  Absolute,  as  the  Identity  of  Sub- 
ject  and  Object,  being  neither  and  yet  both  is  but  the 
Substance  of  Spinoza,  whose  attributes  are   Extension  and 

'^  ™\pinoza  also  he  agreed  in  giving  only  a  phenomenal 
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reality  to  the  Object  and  Subject.     With  Spinoza  he  agreed 
m  admitting  but  one  existence— the  Absolute. 

But,  although  agreeing  with  Spinoza  in  his  fundamental 
positions,  he  differed  with  him  in  Method,  and  in  the  appli- 
cations of  those  positions.  In  both  differences  the  superiority, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  is  incontestably  due  to  Spinoza. 

Spinoza  deduced  his  system  very  logically  from  one  funda- 
mental assumption,  viz.  that  whatever  was  true  of  ideas  was 
true  of  objects.  This  assumption  itself  was  not  altogether 
arbitrary.  It  was  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  certitude, 
which  Descartes  had  brought  forward  as  the  only  principle 
which  was  irrefragable.  Whatever  was  found  to  be  distinct 
and  a  priori  in  Consciousness,  was  irresistibly  true.  Philoso- 
phy was  therefore  deductive ;  and  Spinoza  deduced  his  system 
from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Descartes. 

Schelling's  Method  was  very  different.    Aware  that  human 
knowledge  was  necessarily  finite,  he  could  not  accept  Spinoza's 
Method,  because  that  would  have  given  him  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  finite,  the  conditioned ;  and  such  knowledge,  it  was 
admitted,  led  to  scepticism.    He  was  forced  to  assume  another 
faculty  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  this  was  the  Intellectual 
Intuition.    Reason  which  could  know  the  Absolute  was  only 
possible  by  transcending  Consciousness  and  sinking  into  the 
Absolute.    As  Knowledge  and  Being  were  identical,  to  know 
the  Infinite,  we  must  be  the  Infinite,  i.e.  must  lose  our  in- 
dividuality in  the  universal. 

Consciousness,  then,  which  had  for  so  long  formed  the 
basis  of  aU  Philosophy,  was  thrown  over  by  ScheUing,  as 
incompetent  to  solve  any  of  its  problems.  Consciousness 
was  no  ground  of  certitude.  Reason  was  the  organ  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  Reason  was  impersonal.  The  Identity  of  Being 
and  Knowing  took  the  place  of  Consciousness,  and  became 
the  basis  of  aU  speculation.  We  shaU  see  to  what  it  led  in 
Hegel. 

Our  notice  of  ScheUing  has  necessarily  been  brief,  not 
because  he  merited  no  greater  space,  but  because  to  'have 
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entered  into  details  witli  any  satisfaction,  would  have  carried 
us  far  beyond  onr  limits.  His  works  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  differ  considerably  in  their  views.  All  we  have  endea- 
voured to  represent  is  the  ideas  which  he  produced  as 
developments  of  Fichte,  and  which  served  Hegel  as  a  basis.* 

♦  A  French  translation  of  Scheixino's  most  important  work,  under  the  title  of 
Systhne  de  Tldealisme  transcendental,  by  P.  Grimblot,  the  translator  of  Fichte, 
has  appeared ;  also  a  version  of  Bruno  ;  ou,  Les  Princijpcs  des  Chores,  Nothing  in 
Englislu 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HEGEL. 

* 

§  I.  Life  of  Hegel. 

n  EORGE  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HEGEL  was  bom  at 
^  Stuttgard,  the  27th  of  August,  1770.  He  received  that 
classical  education  which  distinguished  the  Wirtembergian 
students  beyond  all  others ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
went  to  Tubingen,  to  pursue  his  theological  and  philosophical 
studies.  He  was  there  a  fellow-student  with  Schellinjr,  for 
whom  he  contracted  great  esteem.  The  two  young  thinkers 
communicated  to  each  other  their  thoughts,  and  discussed 
their  favourite  systems.  In  after-life,  when  opposition  had 
sundered  these  ties,  Hegel  never  spoke  of  this  part  of  their 
connection  without  emotion.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  had 
to  give  up  all  his  plans  for  a  professorship,  and  was  content 
(hunger  impelling)  to  accept  the  place  of  private  tutor,  first 
in  Switzerland,  and  subsequently  in  Frankfort. 

Early  in  1801  his  father  died  ;  and  the  small  property  he 
inherited  enabled  him  to  relinquish  his  tutorship  and  to 
move  to  Jena,  where  he  published  his  dissertation  Be  Orbitis 
Planetarum.  This  work  was  directed  against  the  Newtonian 
system  of  Astronomy.  It  was  an  application  of  Schelling's 
Philosophy  of  Nature ;  and  in  it  Newton  was  treated  with 
that  scorn  which  Hegel  never  failed  to  heap  upon  Empirics, 
i.e.  those  who  trusted  more  to  experience  than  to  metaphysics. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Difference  between  Fichte 
and  Schelling,  in  which  he  sided  with  the  doctrines  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  joined  in  editing  the  Critical  Journal  of 
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Philosophy.  It  is  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal  that 
we  meet  with  his  celebrated  essay  Glavhen  und  Wissen  (Faith 
and  Knowledge),  in  which  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  Fichte  are 
criticized. 

At  Jena  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. 
The  former,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  detected  the  philosophical 
genius  which  as  yet  lay  undeveloped  in  Hegel ;  of  which  more 
may  be  read  in  Goethe  and  Schiller's  Correspondence.  Hegel, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  the  last  one  of  Goethe's  staunchest 
admirers ;  and  many  a  gleam  of  lustre  is  shed  over  the  pages 
of  the  philosopher  by  the  frequent  quotations  of  the  poet. 

At  the  University  of  Jena,  Hegel  then  held  the  post  of 
Privatdocent ;  but  his  lectures  had  only  four  listeners.     These 
four  however  were  all  remarkable  men :  Gabler,  Troxler,  Lach- 
mann,  and  ZeUmann.     On  Schelling's  quitting  Jena,  Hegel 
filled  his  chair;  but  filled  it  only  for  one  year.     Here  he 
published  his  Phdnomenologie  des  Geistes.     He  finished  writing 
this  work  on  the  night  of  the  ever-memorable  battle  of  Jena. 
While  the  artillery  was  roaring  under  the  walls,  the  philo- 
sopher was  deep  in  his  work,  unconscious  of  all  that  was 
going  on.     He  continued  writing,  as  Archimedes  at  the  siege 
of  Syracuse  continued  his  scientific  researches.     The  next 
morning,  manuscript   in  hand,   he    steps    into   the    streets, 
proceeding   to   his   publisher's,   firmly   convinced   that   the 
interests  of  mankind  are  bound  up  with  that  mass  of  writing 
which  he  hugs  so  tenderly.     The  course  of  his  reverie   is 
somewhat  violently  interrupted ;  bearded  and  gesticulating 
French   soldiers   arrest   the    philosopher,    and   significantly 
enough  inform  him   that,  for  the  present,  the  interests  of 
men  lie  elsewhere  than  in  manuscripts.     In  spite  of  French 
soldiers,  however,  the  work  in  due  time  saw  the  light,  and 

was  welcomed  by  the  philosophical  world  as  a  new  system 

or  rather  as  a  new  modification  of  Schelling's  system.  The 
editorship  of  the  Bamberg  newspaper  was  then  offered  him, 
and  he  quitted  Jena.  He  did  not  long  remain  at  Bamberg ; 
for  in  the  autumn  of  1808  we  find  him  Eector  of  the  Gym- 
nasium College  at   Niimberg.      He  shortly   after   married 
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Fraulein  von  Tucher,  with  whom  he  passed  a  happy  life : 
she  bore  him  two  sons.  In  1816  he  was  caUed  to  the  chair 
of  Heidelberg,  and  published  in  1817  his  Encyclopddie  der 
philosophische  Wissemchaften,  which  contains  an  outline  of 
his  system.  This  work  so  exalted  his  reputation  that  in 
1818  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  BerUn,  then  the  most 
important  in  Germany.  He  there  lectured  for  thirteen 
years,  and  formed  a  school,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  name 
its  members,  Gans,  Eosenkranz,  Michelet,  Werder,  Mar- 
heinecke,  and  Hotho. 

Hegel  was  seized  with  the  cholera  in  1831,  and  after  a 
short  Hhiess  expired,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
on  the  24th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Liebnitz. 

§  II.  Hegel's  Method. 

ScheUing's  doctrines  were  never  systematically  co-ordi- 
nated. He  was  subtle,  ardent,  and  audacious  ;  but  he  disre- 
garded precision ;  and  stood  in  striking  contradiction  to  his 
predecessors  Kaat  and  Fichte  in  the  absence  of  logical  forms. 

The  effect  of  his  teaching  was  felt  more  in  the  department 
of  the  phHosophy  of  Nature  than  elsewhere.  Crowds  of 
disciples,  some  of  them,  as  Oken  and  Steffens,  illustrious 
disciples,  attempted  the  application  of  his  principles ;  and 
after  a  vast  quantity  of  ingenious  but  sterile  generalization, 
it  was  found  that  these  principles  led  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

• 

ScheUing's  ideas  were  however  very  generally  accepted  in 
the  philosophical  world  at  the  time  Hegel  appeared.  These 
ideas  were  thought  to  be  genuine  intuitions  of  the[truth ; 
the  only  drawback  was  their  want  of  systematic  co-ordination.' 
They  were  inspirations  of  the  truth ;  and  demonstrations 
were  needed.  The  position  Hegel  was  to  occupy  became 
therefore  very  clear.  Either  he  must  destroy  those  ideas  and 
bring  forward  others ;  or  he  must  accept  them,  and,  in  ac- 
cepting, systematize  them.  This  latter  was  no  eas'y  task, 
and  this  was  the  task  he  chose.     In  the  course  of  his  labours 
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he  deviated  somewhat  from  Schelling,  because  the  rigorous 
conclusions  of  his  logic  made  such  deviations  necessary  ;  but 
these  are,  after  all,  nothing  but  modifications  of  Schelling's 
ideas ;  very  often  nothing  but  different  expressions  for  the 

same  ideas. 

What  then  constitutes  Hegel's  glory?  What  is  the 
nature  of  his  contribution  to  philosophy,  which  has  placed 
him  on  so  high  a  pedestal  of  renown?  It  is  nothing  less 
than  the  invention  of  a  new  Method.* 

The  invention  of  a  Method  has  always  been  considered 
the  greatest  effort  of  philosophical  genius,  and  the  most 
deserving  of  the  historian's  attention.  A  Method  is  a  path 
of  transit  Whoso  discovers  a  path  whereon  mankind  may 
travel  in  quest  of  truth,  has  done  more  towards  the  discovery 
of  truth  than  thousands  of  men  merely  speculating.  What 
had  the  observation  and  speculation  of  centuries  done  for 
astronomy  before  the  right  path  was  found?  And  if  a 
Method  could  be  found  for  Philosophy— if  a  path  of  transit 
from  the  phenomenal  to  the  noumenal  world  could  be  found 
—should  we  not  then  be  quickly  in  possession  of  the  truth  ? 

A  Method  is  all-important.  The  one  invented  by  Descartes 
seemed  promismg ;  but  it  led  to  Malebranche  and  Spinoza. 
The  one  invented  by  Locke  had  obvious  excellencies ;  but  it 
was  a  path  of  transit  to  Berkeley  and  Hume.  That  of  Kant 
led  to  richte  and  Scepticism. 

Curious  to  consider!  In  the  modem  as  in  the  ancient 
world,  the  inevitable  results  of  a  philosophical  Method  are 
Idealism  and  Scepticism.  One  class  of  minds  is  led  to 
Idealism  or  Mysticism ;  another  class  is  led  to  Scepticism. 
But  as  both  these  conclusions  are  repugnant  to  the  ordinary 
conclusions  of  mankind,  they  are  rejected,  and  the  Method 
which  led  to  them  is  also  rejected.  A  new  one  is  found ; 
hopes  beat  high  ;  truth  is  about  to  be  discovered ;  the  search 
is    active,    and    the    result— always   the   same— repugnant 

*  This  is  the  claim  put  \ip  by  his  disciple  Michelet,  Gesck.  der  Systeme  der 
Thilos.  ii.  604-5 ;  who  declares  Hegel's  method  to  be  all  that  can  properly  be 
called  his  own.     Comp.  Hegel's  Vermischte  Schriften,  ii.  479. 


Idealism  or  Scepticism.  Thus  struggling  and  baffled,  hoping 
and  dispirited,  has  Humanity  for  ever  renewed  the  conflict, 
without  once  gaining  a  victory.  Sisyphus  rolls  up  the  heavy 
stone,  which  no  sooner  reaches  a  certain  point  than  down  it 
rolls  to  the  bottom,  and  all  the  labour  is  to  begin  again. 

We  have  already  traced  the  efforts  of  many  noble  minds ; 
we  have  seen  the  stone  laboriously  rolled  upwards,  and 
seen  it  swiftly  roll  down  again.  We  have  seen  Methods 
discovered;  we  have  followed  adventurous  spirits  as  they 
rushed  forward  to  conquest;  and  seen  the  discouragement, 
the  despair  which  possessed  them  as  they  found  their  paths 
leading  only  to  a  yawning  gulf  of  Scepticism,  or  a  baseless 
cloud-land  of  Idealism.  We  have  now  to  witness  this  spec- 
tacle once  more.  We  have  to  see  whither  Hegel's  Method 
can  conduct  us. 

And  what  is  this  Method  which  Hegel  discovered?  Ac- 
cepting as  indisputable  the  identity  of  Object  and  Subject,* 
he  was  forced  also  to  accept  the  position,  that  whatever  was 
true  of  the  thought  was  true  of  the  thing.  In  other  words. 
Mind  and  Matter  being  identical.  Ideas  and  Objects  were 
correlates,  and  equally  true.  This  is  the  position  upon 
which  Descartes  stood;  the  position  upon  which  Spinoza 
stood.  Schelling  and  Hegel  arrived  at  this  position  by  a 
different  route,  but  they  also  took  their  stand  upon  it. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  position  is  exposed  to 
attacks  on  all  sides ;  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  contra- 
dictions which  rise  up  from  within  it.  If  whatever  is  tme 
of  Ideas  is  true  also  of  Objects,  a  thousand  absurdities  bristle 
up.  Thus,  as  Kant  said,  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  thinking  we  possess  a  hundred  dollars,  and  possessing 
them.  Hegel's  answer  is  delicious  :  he  declares  that '  Philoso- 
phy does  not  concern  itself  with  such  things  as  a  hundred  dol- 
lars ! '  (daran  ist  philosophisch  nichts  zu  erJcennen),    Philosophy 

*  The  fallacy  is  patent:  Because  the  objective  and  subjective  are  identical 
in  consciousness,  because  each  act  of  the  mind  involves  the  two  factors,  the  false 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  two  factors  are  one ;  but  they  are  only  one  in  con- 
sciousness, they  are  diverse  in  fact. 
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directs  its  thonglits  only  towards  that  whicli  is  necessary 

and  eternal. 

Yery  well:  let  such  miserable  illustrations  as  that  of 
dollars  be  banished  from  discourse ;  let  us  concern  ourselves 
only  with  what  is  necessary  and  eternal;  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  abstractions.  Are  there  no  contradictions  here 
between  Thoughts  and  Realities?  For  example,  we  have 
the  Thought  of  Non-existence:  does  therefore  this  Non- 
existence which  is  in  our  Thought  also  possess  an  objective 
being  ?    Is  there  a  Non-existence  ? 

We  have  chosen  this  idle  question,  because  Hegel  himself 
has  forced  us  to  it.  He  boldly  says,  that  the  Non-existence 
—the  'Nothing— exists,  because  it  is  a  Thought  (das  Nichts 
ist;  denn  es  ist  ein  Gedanke).  It  is  not  however  merely 
a  Thought,  but  it  is  the  same  Thought  as  that  of  pure  Being 
(Seyn),  viz.  an  entirely  unconditioned  Thought. 

In  this,  coupled  with  his  famous  axiom,  that  *  Being  and 
Non-Being  are  the  same,'  we  have  two  of  the  curious  results 
to  which  his  Method  led  him.  It  was  the  Method  of 
Descartes,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  truth  of  ideas 
being  equivalent  to  the  truth  of  things;  but  inasmuch  as 
this  met  with  strong  opposition  from  various  sides,  Hegel 
resolved  to  give  it  a  deeper,  firmer  basis,  a  basis  that  went 
underneath  these  contradictions.  The  basis  was  his  principle 
of  the  identity  of  contradictories. 

Two  contradictories  are  commonly  supposed  to  exclude  each 
other  reciprocally :  Existence  excludes  Non-Existence.  This 
notion  Hegel  pronounces  to  be  false.  Everything  is  contra- 
dictory in  itself;  contradiction  forms  its  essence :  its  identity 
consists  in  being  the  union  of  two  contradictories.  Thus 
Being  {Seyn)  considered  absolutely— considered  as  uncon- 
ditioned— that  is  to  say,  as  Being  in  the  abstract,  apart  from 
any  individual  thing,  is  the  same  as  Nothing.  Existence 
is  therefore  identical  with  its  negation.  But  to  conclude 
that  there  is  not  Existence,  would  be  false  :  for  the  abstract 
Nothing  {Nichts)  is  at  the  same  time  the  abstract  Being. 
We  must  therefore  unite  these  two  contraries,  and  in  so 
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doing  we  arrive  at  a  middle  term — the  realization  *  of  the  two 
in  one,  and  this  is  conditioned  Existence — it  is  the  world. 

Here  is  another  example  :  in  pure  light, — that  is,  light 
without  colour  or  shadow, — we  should  be  totally  unable  to 
see  anything.  Absolute  clearness  is  therefore  identical  with 
absolute  obscurity — with  its  negation,  in  fact ;  but  neither 
clearness  nor  obscurity  are  complete  alone  :  by  uniting  them 
we  have  clearness  mingled  with  obscurity ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  Light  properly  so  called. 

Hegel  thus  seized  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Instead  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  worsted  by  the  arguments  derived 
from  the  contradictions  to  which  the  identity  of  Existence 
and  Knowledge  was  exposed,  he  at  once  met  the  diflB.culty 
by  declaring  that  the  identity  of  contraries  was  the  very 
condition  of  all  existence  ;  without  a  contrary  nothing  could 
come  into  being.  This  was  logical  audacity  which  astounded 
his  countrymen,  and  they  have  proclaimed  this  feat  worthy 
of  immortal  glory.  A  new  light  seemed  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  world :  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  all  existences.  Being 
was  at  the  same  time  Non-Being ;  Subject  was  at  the  same 
time  Object ;  and  Object  was  Subject :  Force  was  at  the  same 
time  Impotence ;  Light  was  also  Darkness,  and  Darkness  was 
also  Light. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  single ; 
All  things,  by  a  law  divine, 
In  one  another's  being  mingle. 

The  merit  of  this  discovery,  whatever  may  be  its  value,  is 
considerably  diminished  when  we  remember  how  distinctly  it 
was  enunciated  in  ancient  Greece.  Heraclitus  had  told  Us 
how  '  All  is,  and  is  not ;  for  though  it  comes  into  being,  yet  it 
forthwith  ceases  to  be.'  Empedocles  had  told  us  how  there 
was  '  Nothing  but  a  mingling  and  then  a  separation  of  the 
mingled.'  Indeed  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  life,  the 
many  changes,  and  the  compound  nature  of  all  things,  must 
early  have  led  men  to  such  a  view.     Hegel  himself  admits 

*  The  original  word  is  werden—the  becoming.    It  is  much  used  in  German  spe- 
culation to  express  the  transition  from  Non-being  to  Being. 
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that  aU  the  positions  maintained  by  Heraclitns  have  been 
by  him  developed  in  his  Logic.  What  then  was  wanting  to 
Heraehtus— what  is  the  great  merit  of  Hegel  ?  A  perception 
of  the  logical  law  of  the  identity  of  contradictories.  To  this 
Hegel  has  the  sole  claim. 

Here,  then,  is  the  foundation-stone  of  Hegel's  system.  He 
adopts  the  principle  of  the  identity  of  Subject  and  Object. 
To  those  who  assert  that  this  principle  is  false,  because  it 
leads  to  manifest  contradictions,  Hegel  repHes  that  the 
principle  is  true ;  and  that  it  must  lead  to  contradictions, 
because  the  identity  of  contradictories  is  the  condition  of  all 
existence. 

Want  of  space,  and  a  conviction  of  the  essential  worthless- 
ness  of  Hegel's  system,  forbid  my  entering  into  any  discussion 
of  the  various  positions ;  but  respecting  this  fundamental 
position  of  Seyn  and  NicU-Seyn  as  identical,  it  may  be  worth 
whHe  to  point  out  the  fallacy  on  which  it  rests.  Being 
and  Non-Being  are  identical  only  in  the  single  respect 
of  being  both  indeterminate ;  they  have  the  identity  which 
consists  in  equal  freedom  from  predicable  attributes  ;  but  as 
Objects,  i.e.  as  existences,  or  thoughts,  they  are  not  identical, 
but  opposite.  Hegel  might  as  weU  argue  that  Eussians 
and  Hottentots  were  identical,  because  they  were  both  not 
English. 

Such  is  the  Method  which  admiring  disciples  extol  as  the 
greatest  effort  of  Philosophy,  as  the  crown  of  all  previous 
speculations ;  and  which  even  in  France  has  been  in  some 
quarters  accepted  as  a  revelation. 

The  law  being  given,  we  may  now  give  the  ;proces8.  Let  us 
take  any  one  Idea  (and  with  Hegel  an  Idea  is  a  reality,  an 
Object,  not  simply  a  modification  of  the  Subject) ;  this  Idea 
by  its  inherent  activity  tends  to  develope  that  which  is  within 
it.  This  developement  operates  a  division  of  the  Idea  into 
two  parts— a  positive  and  a  negative.  Instead  of  one  Idea 
we  have  therefore  two,  which  reciprocally  exclude  each  other. 
The  Idea  therefore,  by  the  very  act  of  development,  only 
conduces  to  its  own  negation.     But  the  iprocess  does  not  stop 


there.  The  negation  itself  must  be  negatived.  By  this 
negation  of  its  negation,  the  Idea  returns  to  its  primitive 
force.  But  it  is  no  longer  the  same.  It  has  developed  all 
that  it  contained.  It  has  absorbed  its  contrary.  Thus  the 
negation  of  the  negation,  by  suppressing  the  negation,  at  the 
same  time  preserves  it."^ 

We  may,  by  way  of  anticipation,  observe  that  Hegel's 
notion  of  God  becoming  conscious  of  Himself  in  Philosophy, 
and  thereby  attaining  his  highest  development,  is  founded  on 
the  above  process.  God  as  pure  Being  can  only  pass  into 
reality  through  a  negation ;  in  Philosophy  he  negatives  this 
negation,  and  thus  becomes  a  positive  affirmation. 

§  III.  Absolute  Idealism, 

We  have  seen  Hegel's  Method.  Whether  that  be  a  path 
of  transit  to  the  domain  of  truth,  or  only  to  the  cloudland  of 
mysticism  and  the  bogs  of  absurdity,  our  readers  wiU  very 
soon  decide.  Meanwhile  we  must  further  detail  Hegel's 
opinions  ;  we  must  see  whither  his  Method  did  lead  him. 

As  everything  contains  within  itself  a  contradiction,  and 
as  the  identity  of  the  two  constitutes  its  essence,  so  we  may 
say  that  Schelling's  conception  of  the  identity  of  Subject  and 
Object  was  not  altogether  exact.  He  assumed  the  reality  of 
both  of  these  poles  of  the  magnet ;  and  the  identity  he  called 
the  point  of  indifference  between  them.  These  two  ex- 
tremities were  always  separate,  though  identified.  Hegel 
declared  that  the  essence,  of  all  relation — that  which  is  true 
and  positive  in  every  relation — is  not  the  two  terms  related, 
but  the  relation  itself.     This  is  the  basis  of  Absolute  Idealism. 

It  may  be  thus  illustrated :  I  see  a  tree.  Certain  psycho- 
logists tell  me  that  there  are  three  things  implied  in  this  one 
fact  of  vision,  viz.  a  tree,  an  image  of  that  tree,  and  a  mind 
which  apprehends  that  image.  Fichte  tells  me  that  it  is  I 
alone  who  exist :  the  tree  and  the  image  of  the  tree  are  but 

*  This  play  upon  words  is  assisted  by  the  German  aufhehen,  which  means  *  to 
suppress  '  as  well  as  '  to  preserve.*    See  Ott,  Hegel  ct  la  Vhiios.  Allemande,  p.  80. 
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one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  my  mind      1^-    ■ 
Subjective  Idealism.     ScheUin,,  +.ii  ^  ^'^  '^ 

and  m.  Ego  are  existenetftoL  taT!     /^  ,'?'  *'^  *^- 
-thing  less  than  ^^^ifesZ^  7^  ZIC^ 't'^ 

one  fact  of  vision^;  2l7'  ^^"  "'"^  ^^'^«°^  ^^  t*^- 
the  I^ee  are  b^t^l  t LmtV  j!  "t^     ^^^  ^^«  -<^ 

^^^vo^":rJzT4'::^zr^  t/-i,  the  most 

so  eminent  as  Hegel-shouW  fn!        T     ^'^  '^"^^  *^^  ^  "^^n 

rectness  of  the  log^  whth    bronT.T  "* ''"^^^  ^  *^^ -- 

he  should  not  at  Lee  retct  th.^     ^  *"  *'"  P-V-that 

conclusions  followedrJS  ^ZZll' ^'^'^  T""  ^"^' 

sober  thiBkers,-must  ever  remainT«twv       n    ''  ^  ^ 

the  unbounded  confidence  inTaTl  ^""^  ^lustration  of 

Metaphysicians,  a  race  mld^ithl  ''^''  "^^^  distinguishes 

with  chimeras.  ^  ^"^'"'  ^^^  ^««ding  its  mind 

•  Gens  ratione  ferox,  et  mentem  pasta  chim^eris.' 

What  does  this  Absolute  Idealism  brin..  us  to  P    n  v 
™  to  a  world  of  mere 'relation,'    t^    o  •  It  bnngs 

'  Substance '  was  too  <ZT  Z  ,      C  JT'''''  '"'''^^  ^' 
speak  onl,  of  one  t^nfJa  r^ll^'  f.'^*^"-'  -«  to 
the  Universe  of  Ideas  whil  T     ?        ^  ^"'^^'^^  ^«  b"t 
subjective,  their  esseL  eisT      "!!  '^*^  °''J^^«-  -^ 
to  each  other,  in  the  identTofl  "  *''  "'^^^^"^  *^^^  ''^- 

Remark  also  that  ^li1llt'V''T''!''''''- 
Hume's  Scepticism,  in  a  doo^a^^,  Jf ''"^"  °<^*^^  b"t 
existence  of  Mind  a;d  MatteT^.     T^    ^"^^  '^^'^^d  ^^e 
laeas.    Hegel  denies  tt^Jrute^  ^^07  f' 7  ^"* 
ject,  and  says  there  is  nothing  but  the  't    .     •"'*  '°^  ^"^- 
He  blames  Kant  for  having  spoken  t  T^  °^  *^'  *""' 
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Ir,',  ^''^  ^'\''?  themselves  mere  appearances  {sondem  an 
o  Tr*'  f  r'^^^^'^^'^^)-  The  real  objectivity  is  this :  that 
o^  Thoughts  are  not  only  Thoughts,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  the  reality  of  Things.* 

This  is  <^e  Philosophy-not  a  Philosophy,  remember-not 
^system  which  may  take  its  place  amongst  other  systems. 
JNo,it  18  the  Philosophy  ^ar  excellence.  We  have  Hegel's 
word  for  it ;  f  we  have  the  confirmation  of  that  word  by  many 
ardent  disciples.  True  it  is,  that  some  of  the  young  Hegel- 
ians, when  reproached  with  the  constant  changes  they  in- 
troduce, reply  that  it  belongs  to  the  nature  of  Philosophy  to 
change.  But  these  are  inconsiderate,  ra.h  young  me„ 
Mature  and  sober  thinkers  (of  Hegel's  school)  declare  that,' 
although  some  improvements  are  possible  in  detail,  yet  on  the 
whole  Hegel  has  given  the  Philosophy  to  the  world. 

And  this  philosophy  is  not  a  system  of  doctrines  whereby 
n.an  IS  to  guide  himself.     It  is  something  far  greater.     It  is 
^e  contemplation  of  the  self-development  of  the  Absolute 
Hegel  congratulates  mankind  upon  the  fact  of  a  new  epoch 
having  dawned.     'It  appears,'  says  he,  'that  the  World- 
bpint  (Weltgeist)  has  at  last  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  from 
all  encumbrances,  and  is  able  to  conceive  hvmself  as  Absolute 
Intelligence  [sieh  als  absoluten  Geist  zu  erfassm).  .  .      For  he  is 
this  only  in  as  fax  as  he  knows  himself  to  be  the  Absolute 
inteUigence:  and  this  he  knows  only  in  Scimce;  and  this  know- 
ledge  alone  comtitutes  his  true  existence.'^ 

Such  pretensions  would  be  laughable,  were  they  not  so 
painful  to  contemplate.  To  think  not  only  of  one  man,  and 
that  one  remarkable  for  the  subtlety  of  his  inteUect  a 
subtlety  which  was  its  bane,  together  with  many  other  men- 
some  hundred  or  so,  all  rising  above  the  ordinaiy  level  of 
abUity— one  and  aU  cultivating  as  the  occupation  of  their 
lives  a  science  with  such  pretensions,  and  with  such  a  Method 

•  '  Daes  die  Gedanken  nicht  bloss  unsere  Gedanken,  sondei-n  zngleich  das  Ansioh 
derBingeund  des  Gegenstiindlichen  uberhaupt  ^M^-EnevclolmeTstl 

f  6v!a  JMf  ^ •°'  *•'  '"'"^"^"•"°  ^  '^«  ^-^^ Wi-^rth  el   m  g 

t  Oe^ch.  der  PA^os.  „,.  690.  j  ^j^, ;;;  ggg        "S" 
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a^  that  of  the  identity  of  contradictories  !     The  delusions 
daily  to  be  seen  are  those  of  ignorance,  and  only  depend  upon 
Ignorance.     But  the  delusions  of  Metaphysics  are  the  delu- 
sions of  an  ambitious  inteUigence  which  <  o'er-leaps  itself.' 
Men  such  as   Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,   for  example, 
.  belong  mcontestably  to  a  high  order  of  inteUigences ;  yet  we 
have  seen  to  what  their  reasonings  brought  them ;  we  have 
seen  what  absurdities  they  could  accept,  beHeving  they  had 
found  the  truth.     Hegel  especially  impresses  you  with   a 
sense  of  his  wonderful  power.     His  works  I  have   always 
found   very  suggestive   and  very  exasperating;    his   ideas, 
repugnant  to  what  I  regard  as  the  truth,  are  yet  so  coherent 
so  systematicaUy  developed,  so  obviously  coming  from  ma- 
tured meditation,  that  I  have  always  risen  from  the  perusal 
with  a  sense  of  the  author's  greatness,  and  deep  regret  at 
such  a  waste  of  power.     His  Lectures  on  Esthetics,  his  History 
of  Phdosophy,  his  Philosophy  of  History,  ^nd  his  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  are  especially  worthy  of  an  attentive  study 

As  for  the  system  itself,  we  may  leave  to  aU  readers  to 
decide  whether  it  be  worthy  of  any  attention,  except  as  an 
Illustration  of  the  devious  errors  of  speculation.     A  system 
which  begms  with  assuming  that  Being  and  Non-Being  are 
the  same,  because  Being  in  the  abstract  must  be  conceived  as 
the  Unconditioned,  and  so  must  Non-Being,  therefore  both 
as  unconditioned,  are  the  same;  a  system  which  proceeds 
upon  the  Identity  of  contradictories  as  the  method  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  a  system  in  which  the  only  real  positive  existence  is 
that  of  simple  Eelation,  the  two  terms  of  which  are  Mind  and 
Matter;  this  system,  were  it  wholly  true,  leaves  all  the  ques- 
tions for  which  science  is  useful  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever,  and  IS  therefore  unworthy  the  attention  of  earnest  men 
workmg  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  ftitility  may  be  estimated  by  a  glance  at  the  solutions 
of  soluble  problems  which  it  offers.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
ingenuity  of  nonsense  exhibited  by  Hegel  when  he  treats  of 

s\T  nr        'r  """^""^  ^'^^"  '^'  ^"^^^  ^^  Verification, 
should.  If  his  system  were  true,  present  the  most  convincing 
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evidence  of  its  truth.  He  might  ridicule  Newton  and  the 
empirical  school  to  his  heart's  content,  did  he  not  exhibit 
the  ridiculous  spectacle  of  his  own  hopeless  failure  to  solve 
the  problems  approximately  solved  by  Newton  and  the  em- 
pirics. Surely  a  system  which  has  disclosed  the  highest 
truths,  ought  to  have  some  illumination  for  the  lower  truths  ? 
A  man  who  has  sounded  the  depths  of  Being,  ought  to  be 
able  to  state  some  of  the  simple  laws  of  Phenomena  ?  A  man 
who  can  follow  the  development  of  the  Cosmos,  ought  to  have 
some  insight  into  cosmical  laws  ?  But  what  is  the  fact  in 
Hegel's  case  ?  He  has  not  only  failed  to  discover  a  single 
law  or  to  establish  a  single  induction  in  the  region  of  natural 
phenomena,  but  has  vehemently  opposed  some  of  the  best 
established  inductions  of  previous  thinkers.  In  Astronomy, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Psychology— though  all  these 
subjects  have  been  treated  by  him— his  system  is  utterly 
useless. 

Not  only  is  it  useless ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  pernicious.  The 
facility  with  which  men  can  throw  all  questions  into  sys- 
tematic obscurity  by  the  aid  of  Metaphysics,  has  long  been 
the  bane  of  Germany.  In  England  and  France  we  have  been 
saved  from  perpetuating  the  frivolous  discussions  of  the 
Schoolmen,  mainly  because  we  have  retained  their  nomen- 
clature and  terminology,  and  are  warned  by  these  from  off 
scholastic  ground ;  but  the  Germans,  having  invented  a  new 
philosophical  language,  do  not  perceive  that  the  new  terms 
disguise  old  errors :  they  fail  to  recognise  in  Irrlicht  the 
familiar  face  of  Ignis  fatuus, 

§  IV.  Hegel's  Logic. 

Philosophy  being  the  contemplation  of  the  self-development 
of  the  Absolute,  or,  as  Hegel  sometimes  calls  it,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Idea  (Darstellung  der  Idee),  it  first  must  be 
settled  in  what  directions  this  development  takes  place. 

The  process  is  this.  Everything  must  be  first  considered 
per  86  {an  sich) ;  next  in  its  negation,  as  some  other  thing 
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{Andersseyn).  These  are  the  two  terms — the  contradictories ; 
but  they  must  be  identified  in  some  third,  or  they  cannot 
exist ;  this  third  is  the  Eelation  of  the  two  (the  Anundfii/r- 
sichseyn).  This  is  the  affirmation  which  is  founded  on  the 
negation  of  a  negation  :  it  is  therefore  positive,  real. 

The  Absolute,  which  is  both  Thought  and  Being,  must  be 
considered  in  this  triple  order,  and  Philosophy  falls  into  three 
parts : — 

I.  Logic,  the  science  of  the  Idee  ^  an  undfur  sich. 

n.  Natuee -PHILOSOPHY  as  the  science  of  the  Idee  in  its 
Andersseyn, 

III.  Philosophy  of  Intelligence,  as  the  Idee  which  has 
returned  from  its  Andersseyn  to  itself. 

Logic,  in  this  system,  has  a  very  different  meaning  from 
that  usually  given  to  the  word.  It  is,  indeed,  equally  with 
the  common  logic,  an  examination  of  the  forms  of  Thought ; 
but  it  is  more  : — it  is  an  examination  of  Things,  no  less  than 
of  Thoughts.  As  Object  and  Subject  are  declared  identical, 
and  whatever  is  true  of  the  Thought  is  equally  true  of  the 
Thing,  since  the  Thought  is  the  thing,  Logic,  of  course,  takes 
the  place  of  the  ancient  Logic  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  Meta- 
physics. It  is  the  generation  of  all  abstract  ideas.  Conse- 
quently it  contains  the  whole  system  of  Science ;  and  the  other 
parts  are  but  the  application  of  this  Logic. 

Hegel's  Logic  is  contained  in  three  stout  volumes  of  dry 
hard  scholasticism.  It  is  a  representation  of  the  Idee,  in  its 
process  of  pure  thought,  free  from  all  contact  with  objects. 
It  is  wholly  abstract.  It  begins  with  pure  Being.  This  pure 
Being,  in  virtue  of  its  purity,  is  unconditimied  ;  but  that  which 
has  no  conditions  has  no  existence :  it  is  a  pure  abstraction. 
Now  a  pure  abstraction  is  also  the  Nothing  {das  Nichts)  :  it 
also  has  no  conditions:  its  unconditionalness  makes  its 
nothingness.  The  first  proposition  in  Logic  is,  therefore, 
'  Being  and  Non-Being  are  the  same.' 

♦  The  Idee  is  but  another  term  for  the  Absolute.  We  shall  use  it,  rather  than 
Idea,  because  the  English  word  cannot  be  employed  without  creating  unnecessary 
confusion. 
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Hegel  admits  the  proposition  to  be  somewhat  paradoxical 

man  J't'  '"'"  f  '''  ^^^^  *«  "<^^^^«  ^  ^-^^^  -  not  a 
man  to  be  seared  by  a  paradox,  to  be  shaken  by  a  sarcasm- 

f the  sirV  '*  r^''  common-sense  wiU  a.k,^  whethe  "t 
Wn  r    1    7  "''''  '"^  P^'^P^'^^'  *^^  ^i^  I  breathe,  this 

very  pertment  question  :  how  does  he  answer  it ?  'In  such 
examp  es,'  he  says,  'particular  ends-utility,  for  instan "- 
are  understood,  and  then  it  is  asked  if  it  is  indifferent  to  me 
whether  these  useful  things  exist  or  not?  But,  in  trur 
Philosophy  xs  precisely  the  doctrine  which  is  to  free  man  from 

terent  to  them  that  it  is  reaUy  aU  the  same  whether  such 
things  exist  or  not.'  Here  we  trace  the  Alexandrian  in- 
fluence ;e.cept  that  Plotinus  would  never  have  h^  L 

The  i     ^^^r'"^^  ""^  "<>*;  ^nd  it  must  have  been  a  slip  of 

hp  of  tr'  "''^''^^^'  ''"''''''  ^°^  -  *^^  --pies'  a 
shp  of  the  pen,  or  else  the  'rigour  of  his  pitiless  logic  '  of 
which  his  disciples  talk.  *=    ' 

Remark,  also,  the  evasive  nature  of  his  reply.     Common 

hi   svl         I  ^""''T'  P^"'"  ^'  ^*  •^'  ^«««  to  tie  bottom  of 
his  system.     He  evades  it  by  answering,  that  Philosophy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  men.     Very  t^e    Ms 
system  ha.  nothing  to  do  with  them.     But  the  question  ^uf 
was  not  'Has  Philosophy  to  concern  itself  wi^h  tttZt 
of  mankind  ? '     The  question  put  was,  '  If,  as  you  say,  BeW 
and  Non-Bemg  are  the  same,  is  it  the  same  tLg  tl  havH 
house  and  not  to  have  it  ?  '     Hegel  might  have  giv!n  a  bXr 
answer  even  upon  his  own  principles. 

To  return  however.     The  first  proposition  has  given  us  the 
two  contradictories;  there  must  be  an  identity-a "Lion 
to  give  them  positive  reaUtv     As  nnr»  -r.-  ^eiation- 

Non-Being,  they  have  no  reaL    fJ  ^"^'  ^"^  "'  ^"^^ 

Fnif^  +t,o  ^  ,  ^ '  *l^®y  ^^e  mere  potentialities 

reali  y.     Analyse  this  idea  of  Becoming,  and  you  will  fi„d 
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that  it  contains  precisely  these  two  elements,— a  Non-Being 
from  which  it  is  evolving,  and  a  Being  which  is  evolved. 

Now  these  two  elements,  which  reciprocally  contradict  each 
other,  which  incessantly  tend  to  absorb  each  other,  are  only 
maintained  in  their  reaUty  by  means  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  are  to  each  other ;— that  is  the  point  of  the  magnet 
which  keeps  the  poles  asunder,  and  by  keeping  them  asunder 
prevents  their  annihilatin  g  each  other.  The  Becoming  is  the 
first  concrete  Thought  we  can  have,  the  first  conception ; 
Being  and  Non-Being  are  pure  abstractions. 

A  question  naturally  suggests  itself  as  to  how  Being  and 
Non-Being  pass  from  Abstractions  into  Eealities.  The  only 
answer  Hegel  gives  us  is  that  they  become  Eealities ;  but  this 
is  answering  us  with  the  very  question  itself.  We  want  to 
know  how  they  become.  In  themselves,  as  pure  Abstractions, 
they  have  no  reality ;  and  although  two  negatives  make  an 
affirmative  in  language,  it  is  not  so  evident  how  they 
can  accomplish  this  in  fact.  The  question  is  of  course 
insoluble ;  and  those  Hegelians  whom  I  questioned  on  the 
point  unanimously  declared  it  to  be  one  of  those  truths 
(very  numerous  in  their  system)  which  can  be  comprehended, 

but  not  proved. 

Let  us  grant  the  Becoming.  It  is  the  identity  of  Being 
and  Non-Being ;  and  as  such  it  is  Being  as  determined,  con- 
ditioned. AH  determination  [Bestimmitng)  is  Negation.* 
Therefore,  in  order  that  Being  should  become,  it  must  suffer 
first  a  negation ;  the  Ansichsein  must  also  be  Andersein,  and 
the  relation  of  the  two  is  total  reality,  the  Anundfursichsein, 

Quality  is  the  first  negation :  it  is  the  reality  of  a  thing. 
That  which  constitutes  Quality  is  the  negation  which  is  the 
condition  of  its  Being.  Blue,  for  example,  is  blue  only  be- 
cause it  is  the  negation  of  red,  green,  purple,  &c. ;  a  meadow 
is  a  meadow  only  because  it  is  not  a  vineyard,  a  park,  a 
ploughed  field,  etc. 

Being,  having  suffered  a  Negation,  is  determined  as  Quality 

*  This,  as  many  other  ideas,  is  borrowed  from  Spinoza,  in  whose  system  it  has 
real  significance.     In  Hegel's  it  is  a  mere  play  upon  words. 


HEGEL'S  LOGIC.  ^^ 

-it  is  Something,  and  no  longer  an  Abstection.     But  this 

117TV'  ""^^^  ""'  '''  ^^^y  --^^^--^  -^  this  lilt 
this  negation    .s  external  to  it:  hence  Something  impHes 

Zt,^  r^     There  is  a  Tki.  and  a  Tkat.     nX' t 

Somethnag  and  the  Some-other-thing,  the  This  and  ileTh^t 
^^e^esame  thing.     This  is  a  tree ;  That  is  a  house.     If^Jj 

sle  oier  th  wf '  ^'"^''^^^'  ^^^  *^^  ^--  the 

vZe^^^^      ''  "'  '^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^'  terms  may  take 
place.     This  proves  that  the  two  are  identicaL     The  Some 
TXT'  -'^  Tr ^  (otl^er^^^i,,)  within  itself;  i  i!  el. 

It  ^« '''  1  r"'  ^  ''""''^'  ^^"'^^  ^^'  tJ^e  insanity  of  Lo^ic 
n  IS  not  however  unexampled  in  Hegel's  works      In  Hs' 

us  the  ideaa  of  Now  C  Vl  1        /  .    T'^P*""  ^""'^ 
At  nnn.,  T  TJ'  '         '  ^'^^     ^^  ^^^t  is  the  Now  ? 

At  noon  I  say,  'JVow  it  is  day.'     Twelve  },«„.«    ft  Vl 

say,  '  jyro«,  it  is  night.'     My  fet  affiZlr  ^'""^'^^"^^'^^  I 
Qc  +^  4-1.  ,  -^      ®^  aannation  is  thereforp  fnle.^ 

luleT        '  ""  "^"^^^  '^^^  ^  ^  '"^^  fi-t  =  whS  "^ 
tnat  the  Now  is  a  i?eneral  i/loo  .  o^^  i  proves 

indepe-dent  .f  J^J^iZT  "  '""  *  ""  """■"»• 
Our  reader,  ^  fcy  j^i,  „^, 

to  be  accepted  a.  Philosophy.     But  ^  thp  fi  7^     ^"^^^'^ 
sophy  itself,  in  all  its  higLs't  s^e^irns  t\^[^ 
less  ingenious  playing  upon  words.      From  ThX,  \  T     , 
ver  al  distinctions  have  always  formed  Z^':!;    f  S' 
sophy,  and  must  ever  do  so  as  long  as  we  Ste^l  f 

trate  the  essence  of  thintrs      Tn  f^  ,        ^    ^  P^''^" 

r     •    •  "'OX  tnings.     in  the  second  place    TTatoTo 

Log^c  is  a  work  requiring  prodigious   effort  ortL^If 
understand:   so  difficult  and  ambiguous   is   the  tj^gt 
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and  so  obscure  the  meaning.  Now,  when  a  man  has  once 
made  this  effort,  and  succeeded,  he  is  very  apt  to  over-value 
the  result  of  all  that  labour,  and  to  believe  what  he  has 
found,  to  be  a  genuine  truth.  Thirdly,  Hegel  is  very  con- 
sistent ;  consistent  in  audacity,  in  absurdity.  If  the  stud- 
ent yields  assent  to  the  premises,  he  is  sure  to  be 
dragged  irresistibly  to  the  conclusions.  Fourthly,  the  reader 
must  not  suppose  that  the  absurdities  of  Hegel's  system 
are  so  apparent  in  his  works  as  in  our  exposition.  We 
have  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  preserve  the  real 
significance  of  his  speculations;  but  we  have  also  endea- 
voured to  bring  them  into  the  clear  light  of  day.  Anything 
except  a  verbal  translation  would  reveal  some  aspects  of  the 
absurdity,  by  the  very  fact  of  bringing  it  out  of  the  obscurity 
with  which  the  German  terminology  veils  it.  The  mountain 
looming  through  a  fog  turns  out  to  be  a  miserable  hut,  as 
soon  as  the  fog  is  scattered ;  and  so  the  system  of  Absolute 
Idealism  is  seen  to  be  only  a  play  upon  words,  as  soon  as  it 
is  dragged  from  out  the  misty  terminology  in  which  it  is 
enshrouded. 


§  Y.  Application  of  the  Method  to  Nature   and   His- 
tory, Eeligion  and  Philosophy. 

Having  exhibited  the  various  evolutions  of  the  Idee  as  pure 
Thought,  Hegel  undertakes  to  exhibit  its  objective  evolutions 
in  the  domain  of  Nature. 

In  the  former  attempt  he  had  only  to  deal  with  ab- 
stractions ;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  exhibit  the 
Agenesis  of  ideas' — the  dependence  of  one  formula  upon 
another.  Verbal  distinctions  were  sufficient  there.  But 
verbal  distinctions,  audacious  logic,  and  obscure  terminology 
avail  nothing  in  attacking  the  problems  presented  to  us  by 
Nature ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  give  scientific  solutions. 
Nature  is  not  to  be  coerced.  Aware  of  the  difficulties — seeing 
instinctively  that  the  varieties  of  Nature  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  same  simplicity  as  the  varieties  of  the  Idee — as 
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ITiought  had  been  reduced  in  his  Logic-Kegel  asserted  that 
the  determinations  of  the  Idee  in  its  exteriority  could  not 
tollow  the  same  march  as  the  determinations  of  the  Idee  as 
Ihought.  Instead  of  generating  each  other  reeiprocaJly,  as 
in  the  Logte,  these  determinations  in  Nature  have  no  other 
connection  than  that  of  co-existence ;  sometimes  indeed  they 
appear  isolated.  "^ 

men  we  look  abroad  upon  Nature,  we  observe  an  endless 
variety  of  transformations.  At  first  these  seem  without 
order;  on  looking  deeper,  we  find  that  there  is  a  regular 
series  of  development  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  These 
transformations  are  the  struggles  of  the  Idee  to  manifest 
Itself  objectively.  Nature  is  a  dumb  Intelligence  striving  to 
articulate  At  first  she  mumbles ;  with  succeeding  efforts 
she  articulates ;  at  kst  she  speaks. 

Ever^  modification  which  the  Idee  undergoes  in  the  sphere 
of  pure  Thought  it  endeavours  to  express  in  the  sphere  of 
Nature.    And  thus  an  object  is  elevated  in  the   scaJe  of 
creation  in  so  far  as  it  resumes  within  itself  a  greater  number 
of  qualities :  inorganic  matter  is  succeeded  by  organic,  and 
amongst  organised  beings  there  is  a  graduated  scale  from 
the  plant  up  to  man.     In  man  the  Idee  assumes  its  highest 
grade.     In  Reason  it  becomes  conscious  of  itself,  and  thereby 
attains    real  and  positive  existence-the  highest  point  of 
development.     Nature  is  divine  in  principle  {an  sich),  but 
we  must  not  suppose  it  divine  as  it  exists.     By  the  Pan 
theists  Nature  is  made  one  with  God,  and  God  one  with 

/^It''^;  /^  ^*^'  N^t""--  i«  b'^t.the  exteriority  {Aeusser- 
IMeU)  of  God  :  it  is  the  passage  of  the  Id.e  through  imper- 
fection {Ahfall  der  Idee).  Observe  moreover  that  NaLe 
IS  not  only  external  in  relation  to  the  Idee,  and  to  the  sub- 
jective existence  of  the  Idee,  namely  Intelligence ;  but  ex- 
tenonty  constitutes  the  condition  in  virtue  of  which  Nature 
is  Nature  {soruleni  die  Aeusserlichkeit  macht  die  Bestimmuna 
am,  in  welcher  sie  als  Natur  ist). 

The  Philosophy  of  Nature  is  divided  into  three  sections- 
Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Physiology.     Into  the  details,  we 
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are  happy  to  say,  our  plan  forbids  us  to  enter ;  or  we  should 
have   many   striking    illustrations   of  the    futility    of  that 
Method  which  pretends  to  construct  the  scheme  of  the  world 
a  priori.     Experimental  philosophers— Newton  especially — 
are  treated  with  consistent  contempt.     Hegel  is  not  a  timid 
speculator ;  he  recoils  from  no  consequence ;  he  bows  down 
to  no  name;  he  is  impressed  by   no  fact,  however  great. 
That  Newton's  speculations  should  be  no  better  than  drivel, 
and  his  '  discoveries '  no  better  than  illusions,  were  natural 
consequences   of  Hegel's   fundamental  theories.      That   all 
Europe  had  been  steadily  persevering  in  applying  Newton's 
principles,  and  extending  his  discoveries, — that  Science  was 
making  gigantic  strides,  hourly  improving  man's  mastery 
over  Nature,  hourly  improving  the  condition  of  mankind, — 
this  fact,  however  great  it  might  appear  to  others,  when 
coupled  with  the  other  fact,  that  upon  the  ontological  Method 
no  discoveries  had  yet  been  made,  and  none  seemed  likely  to 
be  made — appeared  to  Hegel  as  unworthy  of  a  philosopher's 
notice.      The   interests   of  mankind   were   vulgar   conside- 
rations, for  which  there  would  always  be  abundant  vulgar 
minds.     The  philosopher  had  other  objects. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  Hegel's  system  is  the  Philosophy 
of  Intelligence.  Therein  the  Idee  returns  from  Nature  to 
itself,  and  returns  through  a  consciousness  of  itself. 

Subjectively,  the  Idee  first  manifests  itself  as  a  Soul;  it 
then  returns  upon  itself,  and  becomes  Consciousness;  and 
finally  renders  itself  an  Object  to  itself,  and  then  it  is 
Reason. 

Objectively  the  Idee  manifests  itself  as  Will,  and  realises 
itself  in  History  and  in  Law. 

The  Subjective  and  Objective  manifestations  being  thus 
marked  out,  we  have  now  to  see  in  what  manner  the  identity 
of  the  two  will  manifest  itself.  The  identity  of  the  Objective 
and  Subjective  is  the  Idee,  as  Intelligence,  having  conscious- 
ness of  itself  in  individuals,  and  realising  itself  as  Art,  as 
Beligion,  and  as  Philosophy. 
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The  '  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,'^  edited  by 
the  late  accomplished  Professor  Gans,  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  books  on  the  subject  we  ever  read.  The  following  ideas 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  indication  of  its  method. 

History  is  the  development  of  the  Idee  objectively--the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  attains  to  a  consciousness  of  itself  by  explain- 
ing itself,  t  The  condition  of  Intelligence  is  to  know  itself; 
but  it  can  know  itself  only  after  having  passed  through  the 
three  phases  of  the  method,  namely,  affirmation,  negation, 
and  negation  of  negation,  as  the  return  to  consciousness 
endowed  with  reality.  It  is  owing  to  these  phases  that  the 
human  race  is  perfectible. 

States,  Nations,  and  Lidividuals  represent  the  detei-minate 
moments  of  this  development.  Each  of  these  moments 
manifests  itself  in  the  constitution,  in  the  manners,  in  the 
creeds,  in  the  whole  social  state  of  any  one  nation.  For  this 
nation  it  is  what  we  caU  the  spirit  of  the  age :  it  is  the  only 
possible  truth,  and  by  its  light  all  things  are  seen.  But  with 
reference  to  the  absolute  Idee,  aU  these  particular  mani- 
festations are  nothing  but  moments  of  transition— instru- 
ments by  which  the  transition  to  another  higher  moment  is 
prepared.  Great  men  are  the  incarnations  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age. 

It  is  not  every  nation  that  constitutes  itself  into  a  state  : 
to  do  that,  it  must  pass  from  a  family  to  a  horde,  from  a 
horde  to  a  tribe,  and  from  a  tribe  to  a  state.  This  is  the 
formal  realisation  of  the  Idee. 

But  the  Idee  must  have  a  theatre  on  which  to  develope 
itself.  The  Earth  is  that  theatre  ;  and  as  it  is  the  product 
of  the  Idee  (according  to  the  Naturphilosophie),  we  have  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  an  actor  playing  upon  a  stage— that 
stage  being  himself!  But  the  Earth,  as  the  geographical 
basis  of  History,  has  three  great  divisions  :—l.  The  moun- 

*  Werke,  vol.  ix. 

t  History  is  a  sort  of  Theodicca ;  the  meritof  originality,  howeyer,  which  Hegel 
cla.ms  (EuU^tun,  p^  20)^is  due  to  Vico.  from  whom  hf  has  larg  ]y  bo^w^- 
y,co  expressly  caUs  h,s  New  Science  a  Cuil  Theology  of  DiHne  ProLnce.  &e 
La  Science  Nouvdle,  livre  i.  ch.  iv. 
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tainous  regions.  2.  The  plains  and  vaUeys.  3.  The  coasts 
and  mouths  of  rivers.  The  first  represents  the  primitive 
condition  of  mankind ;  the  second  the  more  advanced  con- 
dition, when  society  begins  to  be  formed ;  the  third,  when, 
by  means  of  river-communication,  the  activity  of  the  human 
race  is  allowed  free  development  in  all  directions,  particu- 
larly of  commerce.  This  is  another  of  the  ideas  of  Vico,* 
and  is  in  contradiction  to  all  history. 

The  great  moments  of  History  are  four.  1.  In  the  East  we 
have  the  predominance  of  substantiality :  the  Idee  does  not 
know  its  freedom.  The  rights  of  men  are  unknown  because 
the  East  knows  only  that  one  is  free.  This  is  the  childhood 
of  the  World.  2.  In  Greece  we  have  the  predominance  of 
individuality.  The  Idee  knows  that  it  is  free,  but  only  under 
certain  forms,  that  is  to  say,  only  some  are  free.  Mind  is 
still  mixed  with  Matter  and  finds  its  expression  therein ;  this 
expression  is  Beauty.  This  is  the  youthhood  of  the  World. 
3.  In  Rome  we  have  opposition  between  the  Objective  and 
Subjective  :  the  political  universality  and  individual  freedom 
both  developed  yet  not  united.  This  is  the  manhood  of  the 
world.  4.  In  the  Teutonic  Nations  we  have  the  unity  of  the 
contradiction— the  Idee  knowing  itself ;  and  instead  of  sup- 
posing like  Greece  and  Rome  that  some  only  are  free,  it 
knows  that  all  men  are  free.  This  is  the  old-age  of  the 
world ;  but  although  the  old-age  of  body  is  weakness,  the 
old-age  of  Mind  is  ripeness.  The  first  form  of  government 
which  we  see  in  History  is  Despotism ;  the  second  is  Demo- 
cracy and  Aristocracy  ;  the  third  is  Monarchy,  f 

On  reading  this  meagre  analysis,  the  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  the  original  will  scarcely  be  recognised.  Such  is 
the  art  with  which  Hegel  clothes  his  ideas  in  the  garb  of 
Philosophy,  that  we,  though  aware  that  he  is  writing  fiction, 
not  history,  and  giving  us  perversions  of  notorious  facts  as 
the  laws  of  historical  development ;— telling  us  that  the  Spirit 
of  the  World  manifests  himself  under  such  and  such  phases, 

♦  La  Science  Nouvelle,  livre  i.  ch.  ii.  §  97. 
t  Philosophic  der  Geschichte,  p.  128. 
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when  it  is  apparent  to  all  that,  granting  the  theory  of  this 
World-spirit's  development,  the  phases  were  not  such  as 
Hegel  declares  them  to  have  been ; — although  we  are  aware 
of  all  this,  yet  is  the  book  so  ingenious  that  it  seems 
almost  unfair  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  caput  mortuum  as  our 
analysis.  Nevertheless  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  of 
History  are  those  we  have  given  above.  The  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  explication  of  the  various  events  of 
History  is  still  more  ingenious. 

Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Religion  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
the  subject  of  bitter  disputes.  The  schisms  of  the  young 
Hegelians — the  doctrine  of  Strauss,  Feuerbach,  Bruno  Bauer, 
and  others — being  all  deduced,  or  pretended  to  be  deduced, 
from  Hegel's  system,  much  angry  discussion  has  taken  place 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  that  system.  When  doctors 
thus  disagree  we  shall  not  presume  to  decide.  We  will  leave 
the  matter  to  theologians ;  and  for  the  present  only  notice 
Hegel's  fundamental  ideas. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  wonder  to  see  how  Hegel's  Method 
is  applied  to  all  subjects,  and  how  his  theory  of  life  can  be 
brought  to  explain  every  product  of  life.  This  is  doubtless  a 
great  logical  merit ;  and  it  inspires  disciples  with  boundless 
confidence.  Few,  however,  we  suspect,  have  approached  the 
subject  of  Religion  without  some  misgivings  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  Method  to  explain  it.  Probably  the  triumph  is 
great  when  the  applicability  is  shown  to  be  as  perfect  here  as 
elsewhere.     Of  this  our  readers  shall  judge. 

Hegel  of  course  accepts  the  Trinity;  his  whole  system  is 
Trinitarian.  God  the  Father  is  the  eternal  Idee  an  und  fur 
sich :  that  is  to  say,  the  Idee  as  an  unconditioned  Ab- 
straction. God  the  Son,  engendered  by  the  Father,  is  the 
Idee  as  Aiiderssein :  that  is  to  say,  as  a  conditioned  Reality. 
The  separation  has  taken  place  which,  by  means  of  a  negation, 
gives  the  Abstraction  real  existence.  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  the  Identity  of  the  two ;  the  negation  of  the  negation  and 
perfect  totality  of  existence.  He  is  the  Consciousness  of 
himself  as  Spirit :  this  is  the  condition  of  his  existence. 
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God  the  Father  was  before  the  World,  and  created  it. 
That  is  to  say,  he  existed  an  sich,  as  the  pure  Idee,  before  he 
assumed  any  reality.  He  created  the  World,  because  it  is 
the  essence  of  his  being  to  create  (es  gehort  zu  seinem  8ein, 
Weseriy  Schopfer  zu  sein).  Did  he  not  create,  then  would  his 
own  existence  be  incomplete. 

The  vulgar  notion  of  theologians  is  that  God  created  the 
world  by  an  act ;  but  Hegel  says  that  the  creation  is  not  an 
act,  but  an  eternal  moment, — not  a  thing  done,  but  a  thing 
perpetually  doing ; — God  did  not  create  the  world,  he  is  eter- 
nally creating  it.  Attached  also  to  this  vulgar  notion,  is 
another  less  precisely  but  more  commonly  entertained; 
namely,  that  God,  having  created  the  world  by  an  act  of  his 
will,  lets  it  develope  itself  with  no  interference  of  his ;  as 
Goethe  somewhere  ridicules  it,  he  '  sits  aloft  seeing  the  world 
go.'  This  was  not  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  whose  pregnant 
words  are,  *  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.' 
We  live  in  God,  not  out  of  him,  not  simply  by  him.  And  this 
is  what  Hegel  means  when  he  denies  that  the  creation  was  a 
single  act.  Creation  was,  and  is,  and  ever  will  be.  Creation 
is  the  reality  of  God :  it  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but 
neither  suspended  nor  exhausted  in  the  act. 

This  is  all  that  we  can  here  give  of  his  Philosophy  of  Reli- 
gion ;  were  we  to  venture  further,  we  should  only  get  ourselves 
entangled  in  the  thorny  labyrinth  of  theological  problems.  Let 
us  pass  therefore  to  his  History  of  Philosophy,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  Idee  as 
intelligence.  This  development  of  thought  is  nothing  more 
than  the  various  transitions  which  constitute  the  moments  of 
the  absolute  Method.  All  these  moments  are  represented  in 
history  ;  so  that  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  the  reproduction 
of  the  Logic  under  the  forms  of  intelligence.  The  succession 
of  these  moments  gives  to  each  period  a  particular  philoso- 
phy ;  but  these  various  philosophies  are,  in  truth,  only  parts 
of  the  one  philosophy.  This  looks  like  the  Eclecticism  of 
Victor  Cousin  ;  and  indeed  Cousin's  system  is  but  an  awkward 
imitation  of  Hegel :  but  the  Frenchman  has  either  misunder- 
stood, or  has  modified,  the  views  of  his  master. 


Historically  speaking,  there  have  been,  according  to  Hegel, 
but  two  philosophies — that  of  Greece  and  that  of  Germany. 
The  Greeks  conceived  Thought  under  the  form  of  the  Idee ; 
the  modems  have  conceived  it  under  the  form  of  Spirit,  The 
Greeks  of  AJexandria  arrived  at  unity ;  but  their  unity  was 
only  ideal,  it  existed  objectively  in  thought.  The  subjective 
aspect  was  wanting  :  the  totality  knew  itself  not  as  subjective 
and  objective.     This  is  the  triumph  of  modern  philosophy. 

The  moments  have  been  briefly  these  : — 1.  With  Thales  and 
the  Eleatics,  the  Idee  was  conceived  as  piu-e  Being  :  the  One. 
2.  With  Plato  it  was  conceived  as  Universal,  Essence, 
Thought.  3.  With  Aristotle  as  Conception  (Begriff).  4. 
With  the  Stoics,  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics,  as  subjective 
Conception.  5.  With  the  Alexandrians  as  the  totality  of 
Thought.  6.  With  Descartes  as  the  Self-Consciousness.  7. 
With  Fichte  as  the  Absolute,  or  Ego.  8.  With  Schelling  as 
the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object. 

We  close  here  our  exposition  of  Hegel's  tenets ;  an  exposi- 
tion which  we  have  been  forced  to  give  more  in  his  own 
words  than  we  could  have  wished ;  but  the  plan  we  adopted 
with  respect  to  Kant  and  Fichte  would  not  have  been  so  easy 
(we  doubt  if  it  be  possible)  with  respect  to  Hegel,  whose  lan- 
guage mtist  be  learned,  for  the  majority  of  his  distinctions  are 
only  verbal.  In  Kant  and  Fichte  the  thoughts  had  to  be 
grappled  with  ;  in  Hegel  the  form  is  everything. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  essential  points.  Those 
desirous  of  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  system  are 
referred  to  the  admirable  edition  of  his  complete  works,  pub- 
lished by  his  disciples,  in  twelve  volumes,  octavo.  If  this 
voluminousness  be  somewhat  too  alarming,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  abridgment  by  Franz  and  Hillert,^  where  the 
whole  system  is  given  in  Hegel's  own  words,  and  only  his 
illustrations  and  minute  details  are  omitted.  Michelet's 
work  indicates  the  various  directions  taken  by  Hegel's 
disciples.f     Chalybiius   is   popular,   but   touches   only  on   a 

*  Hegel's  Philosophic  in  wbrtlvchen  Auszngen,  Berlin,  1843. 
t  MiCHELET :  Geschichte  der  letatm  Systeme  derFhiJosoj^hie  in  Deutschland,  2  vols, 
1837. 
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few  points.^  Barchou  de  Penhoen  evidently  knows  Hegel 
only  at  second-hand,  and  is  not  to  be  trusted. f  Dr.  Ott's 
workj  is  ill-written,  but  is  very  useful  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  tbe  study  of  the  works  themselves.  No  work  of 
Hegel's  has  been  translated  into  English  ;§  and  only  his 
Aesthetik  into  French,  and  that  is  more  an  analysis,  we 
believe,  than  a  translation. 

*  Chalybaus  :  Historische  Entmickelung  der  speculativen  FhUosophie  von  Kant 
bis  Hegel,  3.  Aufl.  1843. 

t  Babchou  de  Penhoen  :  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  allemande,  2  vols.  1 836. 

I  Ott:  Hegel  et  la  PhUosophie  allemande,  1844.  The  best  work  on  German 
Philosophy  known  to  me  is  Wilm's  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Allemande,  4  vols. 
1846-9. 

§  Since  this  was  written,  a  part  of  the  Logic  has  appeared  under  this  title,  —  7 he 
Sulrjective  Logic  oj  Hegel,  translated  by  H.  Sloman  and  J.  Wallon,  1855,  Hnd  Mr. 
SiBREE  has  admiralty  rendered  the  Philosophy  of  History.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce Hegel  to  the  English  public  has  been  made  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Stirlino's  Secret  of 
Hegely  2  vols.  1865,  which  contains  a  translation  of  the  chief  parts  of  tlie  Logic,  with 
a  commentary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AUGUSTS  COMTE* 

§  1.    His  Life. 

AUGUSTE  COMTE  was  born  at  Montpellier  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1798,  in  a  modest  house  still  to  be  seen 
facing  the  church  of  St.  Eulalie.     His  father  was  treasurer 
of  taxes  for  the  department  of  Herault.     Both  father   and 
mother  were  strict  Catholics  and  ardent  royalists ;  but  any 
influence  they  may  have  exercised  over  the  direction  of  their 
son's  thoughts  was  considerably  neutralised  by  his  own  in- 
surgent disposition  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  his  early  educa- 
tion on  the  other.     He  was  not  docile  to  authority  ;  though 
in  after  life  he  strenuously  preached  the  virtue  of  docility. 
At  the  age  of  nine  he  became  a  boarder  in  the  Montpellier 
Lycee;    and   there    quickly   distinguished   himself   by   his 
ardour  in  study  and  by  his  resistance  to  discipline.     Small 
and  delicate  in  frame,  loved  by  his  comrades  although  he 
seldom  joined  in  their  sports,  full  of  veneration  for  his  pro- 
fessors, he  was  intractable,  tiresome,  and  argumentative  with 
his  masters ;  those  who  could  teach  him  found  him  docile ; 
those  who  had  to  restrain  him  found  him  rebellious.     His 
professors  praised,  his  masters  punished  him. 

•  The  sources  of  this  biographical  sketch  have  been  Littre  :  Auguste  Comte  et 
la  Philosophic  Positive,  \S6S  ;  Robinet:  Notice  sur  TCEuvre  et  sur  la  Vie  d! Auguste 
Comte,  1860  ;  and  personal  knowledge. 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  learned  all  that  the  Lyc4e 
prescribed  in  the  way  of  instruction,  and  the  Director  begged 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  begin  mathematics.  Consent 
was  given ;  and  the  result  may  be  told  in  one  significant 
sentence :  in  four  years  he  had  gained  a  first  place  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  althougli  the  rules  of  that  institution 
did  not  then  allow  of  his  admission,  because  he  was  still 
under  age.  He  had  to  wait  a  whole  year  before  the  doors 
were  opened  to  him;  and  in  that  year  he  displayed  his 
acquirements  by  taking  the  place  of  his  old  professor  (who 
was  in  failing  health),  and  giving  a  course  of  mathematics 
to  his  former  comrades,  and  some  of  his  former  masters. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  admitted  to  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  and  there  he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
republican  sentiments  and  scientific  tendencies  eminently 
suited  to  his  rebellious  and  inquiring  disposition.  By  the 
time  he  was  fourteen  he  is  supposed  to  have  entirely  disen- 
gaged himself  from  all  royalist  and  all  theological  opinions  ; 
and  he  was  occupied  with  the  writings  which  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  discussed  the  fundamental  axioms  of  social, 
ethical,  and  religious  systems.  He  began  seriously  to  medi- 
tate on  the  revolutions  of  modem  history.  His  comrades 
respected  and  admired  him.  His  professors  recognised  his 
eminent  capacity.  A  brilliant  career  seemed  certain,  when 
it  was  arrested  by  a  characteristic  action  of  his  own.  One 
of  the  masters  had  insulted  the  younger  students  by  his 
manners ;  the  elder  students  took  up  the  case,  and  after 
mature  deliberation  decided  that  the  master  was  unworthy 
of  continuing  in  his  office.  They  drew  up  the  following 
notification : — '  Monsieur,  quoiqu'il  nous  soit  penible  de 
prendre  une  telle  mesure  envers  un  ancien  eleve  de  I'ecole 
nous  vous  enjoignons  de  n'y  plus  remettre  les  pieds.'  This 
notification,  drawn  up  by  Comte,  had  his  signature  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  The  result  was  his  expulsion.  His  official 
career  was  at  an  end.  He  was  forced  to  return  home  ;  and 
remained  there  some  time  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
police. 
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We  do  not  learn,  but  we  may  imagine,  what  was  his 
reception  at  home,  and  of  what  nature  were  the  debates  as 
to  his  possible  future.  He  remained  some  months  at  Mont- 
pellier,  pursuing  his  studies  with  passionate  devotion,  and 
attending  the  various  lectures  at  the  Faculty.  But  this 
could  not  last.  Paris  allured  him.  In  vain  were  the  re- 
monstrances and  threats  of  his  troubled  parents ;  in  vain 
their  refusal  to  give  him  a  penny  if  he  quitted  his  native 
city  without  an  assured  position ;  the  desire  for  freedom 
and  the  manifold  attractions  of  the  great  intellectual  centre 
were  aU  powerful ;  and  he  found  himself  lonely  in  the 
crowded  capital,  ready  to  begin  that  eternal  struggle  in 
which  year  after  year  so  many  noble  intellects  equipped  with 
nothing  but  a  little  knowledge  and  an  immense  ambition, 
fight  for  bread  and  distinction,  are  wounded  and  worsted, 
are  wounded  and  conquer.  A  greater  intellect  moved  by  a 
loftier  ambition  has  rarely  fought  that  noble  fight. 

He  supplied  his  very  modest  wants  by  giving  private 
lessons  in  mathematics.  Two  illustrious  men  of  science 
befriended  him — Poinsot,  who  had  been  his  professor  at  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  knew  his  mathematical  power  ;  De 
Blainville,  who  early  recognised  his  philosophical  calibre. 
By  their  aid  a  few  pupils  were  obtained ;  one  of  them  was 
the  Prince  de  Carignan.  The  bread  was  scanty,  but  he 
wanted  little  more  than  bread.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  founder  on  the  sunken  rocks  of  Parisian  life. 

A  brief  experience  of  a  less  independent  position  seems  to 
have  sufficed.  He  became  private  secretary  to  Casimir  Perier; 
but  quickly  found  that  the  paid  servant  was  expected  to  be  a 
blind  admirer.  Called  upon  to  make  some  comments  on  the 
public  labours  of  his  master,  '  elles  ne  fiirent  pas  goutees  ; ' 
and  after  a  trial  of  three  weeks  the  connection  ceased. 
From  Casimir  Perier  he  passed  over  to  the  celebrated  St. 
Simon.  This  was  in  1818.  The  young  philosopher  hoped 
that  he  might  live  in  harmony  with  a  philosopher ;  and  for 
some  years  he  did  so.  I  cannot  ascertain  precisely  the 
footing  on  which  they  stood  together.     M.  Littre  says  that 
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Comte  was  first  secretary,  then  pupil,  then  collaboratenr  and 
friend.  Dr.  Eobinet  says  that  the  secretaryship  was  practi- 
cally an  honorary  one,  for  although  three  hundred  francs  a 
month  were  promised,  only  the  first  quarter's  salary  was 
ever  paid.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  relation,  it  subsisted 
for  six  years,  beginning  with  great  enthusiasm  on  Comte 's 
part,  continuing  for  some  time  with  affectionate  veneration, 
and  ending  in  a  violent  rupture  which  was  the  culmination 
of  a  growing  dissidence  in  opinion. 

There  have  been  angry  accusations  and  angry  recrimina- 
tions from  the  disciples  of  St.  Simon  and  the  disciples  of 
Comte  which  render  the  task  of  an  impartial  biographer 
somewhat  difficult.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  St.  Simon,  for  good  or  evil,  on  the  direc- 
tion of  Comte's  aims,  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
Positive  Philosophy  will  detect  its  essential  independence  of, 
and  divergence  from,  St.  Simonianism.  When,  therefore, 
writers  sarcastically  or  indignantly  assert  that  Comte  '  bor- 
rowed St.  Simon's  ideas,'  they  disclose  a  complete  misappre- 
hension of  all  that  characterises  the  Positive  Philosophy.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  unnecessary  to  assail  St.  Simon,  and 
accuse  him  of  being  an  ignorant  charlatan,  in  order  to  prove 
what  his  own  language  and  the  express  declaration  of  his 
editor  unequivocally  establish,  namely,  that  he  not  only 
disapproved,  he  failed  even  to  understand,  the  doctrines  of 
his  young  collaboratenr. 

As  a  point  in  the  history  of  philosophical  evolution  it  is 
clear  that  Comte  does  not  proceed  from  St.  Simon,  but  from 
the  eighteenth  century :  its  twofold  movement  towards 
destruction  and  reconstruction  he  resumed  in  one  grand 
synthesis  by  means  of  a  thorough  application  of  the  Methods 
of  Science.  Nevertheless,  as  a  detail  in  the  biographical 
evolution  of  Comte's  own  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  undeniable 
that  the  influence  of  St.  Simon  was  decisive.  By  which  I 
mean  that  through  personal  contact  with  this  reformer  his 
mind  received  the  stimulus,  if  not  the  bias,  which  at  that 
peculiar  stage  of  his  development  was  a  determining  one. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty,  familiar  with  all  the  inorganic  sciences 
(Biology  he  had  not  then  studied,  and  Sociology  had  not 
been  conceived),  weU  read  in  history,  fervent  in  republican- 
ism, and  ambitious  of  mastering  the  great  laws  of  social 
existence,  this   inheritor  of  the  eighteenth  century  spirit, 
regarding  Philosophy  and  Science  as  instruments  for  the 
dissolution  of  theological  superstitions  and  feudal  inequali- 
ties, came  into  affectionate  and  reverential  contact  with  one 
whom  some  regard  as  a  turbulent  charlatan,  and  others  as  a 
prophetic  thinker,  but  whom  all  must  admit  to  have  been 
impressed  with  the  urgent  need  and  possibHity  of  replacing 
the  critical  and  destructive  tendency  by  a  positive  and  con- 
structive tendency ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
contact  was,  that  Comte  learned  to  look  upon  the  revolution- 
ary work  as  completed,  and  saw  that  the  effort  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  be  towards  the  reconstruction  of  society 
upon  a  new  basis.     The  old  faith  was  destroyed,  a  new  faith 
was  indispensable. 

Probably  most  readers  will  agree  with  M.  Littre,  that  so 
potent  an  intellect  as  Comte's  might  easily  have  passed 
from  the  revolutionary  to  the  organic  attitude  without 
any  impulse  from  one  so  manifestly  his  inferior  as  St. 
Simon:  but  'what  might  have  been'  is  an  idle  hypo- 
thesis when  we  know  what  was;  and  in  Biography,  as 
elsewhere,  we  should  guard  against  the  tendency  to  sub- 
stitute a  possible  evolution  for  an  actual  evolution.  The 
simple  biographical  fact  is,  that  in  his  youth  Comte  passed 
from  the  negative  to  the  positive  attitude  while  under  the 
influence  of  a  teacher  whose  special  aim  was  constructive. 
He  called  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  Simon ;  and  it  is  not 
clear  what  he  could  have  learned  from  such  a  master,  except 
the  necessity  of  a  constructive  attitude. 

An  attitude,  however,  is  not  a  doctrine ;  an  aim  is  not  a 
phHosophy.  The  impulsion  may  have  come  from  St.  Simon; 
the  doctrine  assuredly  came  from  Comte,  and  from  him  only! 
It  was  probably  owing  to  his  keen  perception  of  the  irrecon- 
ciUabiUty  of  his  ideas  with  the  ideas  of  St.  Simon,  and  the 
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pardonable  exasperation  he  felt  at  ungenerous  accusations, 
that  made  him  in  his  later  years  speaJc  of  his  old  master 
with  excessive  bitterness.     His  tK)ne  was  that  of  a  man  who 
feels  himself  to  have  been  deeply  injured.     So  far  from 
acknowledging   any  inteUectual   debt,  he,   who   was   nobly 
scrupulous  in  acknowledgment  of  aU  such  obligations,  how- 
ever  trifling,  always  affirmed  that  St.  Simon's  influence  had 
been  a  serious  retardation  of  his  development.     What  the 
truth  may  be  cannot  now  be  ascertained.     It  is  certain  that 
his  development  was  surprisingly  rapid,  and  that  four  years 
after  his  first  meeting  with  St.  Simon,  namely  in  1822,  he 
laid  the  solid  basis  of  the  new  philosophy,  which  he  called 
'  positive,'  because  it  was  the  generalisation  of  the  method 
which  each  positive  science  had  employed  in  particular.   Like 
Bacon,  he  schemed  in  his  youth  what  a  laborious  life  was 

devoted  to  work  out. 

St.  Simon  had  vast  aspirations,  but  he  misconceived  the 
fundamental  conditions   of  social  reorganisation.     He  was, 
moreover,  altogether  unprepared  for  a  system  based  upon 
positive  science,  the  more  so  because  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  methods  of  science  ;  and  accordingly,  when  Comte, 
in  1822,  having  discovered  the  laws  of  social  evolution,  drew 
up  his  memorable  Plan  des  travaux  nScessaires  pour  reorganiser 
la  SociSte,  it  must  have  dawned  upon  St.  Simon  that  his 
young  assistant  had  become  his   rival   and   superior.     He 
published  the  Essay,  but  even  in  publishing  it  disclaimed 
agreement  in  its    peculiar  views.      Others  thought  more 
highly  of  it ;  among  these  were  Humboldt  and  Guizot.     In 
writing  to  a  friend,  the  young  philosopher  could  say,  "  J'ai 
ete  agreablement  afPecte  (je  ne  dis  pas  surpris)  de  I'effet  que 
ce  travail  a  produit  sur  M.  Guizot;  il  m'en  a  temoigne  par 
ecrit  une  profonde  et  sincere  satisfaction,  et  depuis  j'ai  pu 
voir  par  sa  conversation  que  ces  idees  agissent  sur  lui."     He 
also  mentions  its  effect  on  Flourens,  adding,  "  Je  dois  avoir 
avec  lui  un  entretien  important  sur  Tidee  fondamentale  de 
mon  travaU,  Tapplication  de  la  methode  positive  a  la  science 
sociale.' 
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The  open  rupture  with  St.  Simon  took  place  in  1824.    The 
next  year  may  be  considered  the   year  when  the   Positive 
Philosophy  was  constituted;  for,  as  M.  Littre  reminds  us, 
the  Essay  of  1822,  republished  in  1824,  only  sets  forth  the 
laws  of  social  evolution,  but  does  not  give  even  an  outline 
of   the   Positive   Philosophy,   which   is   for  the   first  time 
expressly  annoimced  in  the  Considerations  Philosophiques  sur 
leg  Sciences  et  les  Savants  *  (published  in  the  Producteur  in 
1825).     In  the  two  pregnant  essays  which  thus  form,  as  it 
were,  the  inaugural  thesis  of  the  young  philosopher,  it  is 
shown  (1)  that  all  phenomena,  even  those  of  politics,  are  sub- 
ject to  invariable  laws  ;  (2)  that  the  human  mind  passes  from 
initial  theological  conceptions  to  final  positive  conceptions, 
through  the  transition  of  metaphysical  conceptions  ;  (3)  that 
human  activity,  in  like  manner,  passes  through  three  phases, 
from  the  conquering  military  regime  to  the  pacific  industrial 
regime,  through  the  transitional  state  of  a  defensive  military 
regime ;  (4)  that  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  the  state  of 
opinions  and  manners  determines  the  institutions,  and  that 
the  nature  of  the  general  beliefs  determines  a  corresponding 
political  regime ;  (5)  that  philosophy  (or  general  beliefs)  in 
passing  from  the  theological  to  the  positive  stage  must  brino- 
about   the   substitution   of  the   industrial   for  the  military 
regime ;  and  finally,  that  the  spiritual  reorganisation,  which 
is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  social  reorganisation,  must 
repose  upon  the  authority  of  demonstration,  it  must  be  based 
upon  science,  with  a  priesthood  properly  constituted  out  of 
the   regenerated   scientific   classes.      In    other   words,    the 
spiritual   authority   must   issue    from   a   philosophy   which 
can    be    demonstrated,   not   from    a  philosophy   which    is 
imagined. 

The  year  1825  is  memorable  on  other  grounds;  it  is  the 
date  of  his  marriage  with  Caroline  Massin,  bookseller,  then 
(as  I  infer  from  a  phrase  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me)  in  her 

»  This  essay,  with  others,  will  be  found  appended  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Si/i>thne  de  Politique  Positive  :  they  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  studv  of 
Positivism. 
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twenty-fourth  year.  There  is  no  graver  event  in  a  man's  life 
than  marriage.  It  may  prove  an  inestimable  blessing,  the 
subtle  influences  of  which  will  permeate  every  hour  of  the 
day,  strengthen  every  fibre  of  his  moral  being,  and  by  its 
satisfying  repose  to  the  affections,  give  his  intellect  a  calmer 
and  more  continuous  sweep.  It  may  also  prove  a  desolating 
evil,  numbing  the  sympathies,  irritating  and  scattering  the 
inteUectual  energies,  distorting  the  life.  In  Comte's  case 
the  marriage  was  unhappy.  In  spite  of  mutual  admiration 
there  was  some  essential  cause  of  disunion,  which  led  to 
much  unhappiness  and  a  final  separation.  Into  the  very 
delicate  question  of  culpability  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
enter.  The  relations  of  man  and  wife  are  too  complex  and 
too  obscure  for  a  bystander  to  appreciate,  even  when  he  has 
personal  knowledge  to  aid  him.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
Comte  in  his  domestic  relations ;  and  MM.  Robinet  and 
Littre  are  so  transparently  in  the  position  of  partisans,  one 
vehemently  reviling  Madame  Comte,  the  other  artfully  plead- 
incr  her  cause,  that  little  reliance  should  be  placed  on  either. 
M.  Littre  is  more  measured  in  his  judgments  than  Dr.  Robinet, 
whose  imputations  cannot  be  sustained  in  presence  of  the 
documentary  evidence  of  letters  from  De  Blainville,  Comte, 
and  Madame  Comte ;  but  M.  Littre,  who  has  long  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  Madame  Comte,  suppresses  important 
facts,  and  uses  others  with  insidious  effect.  In  presence 
of  such  ex-parte  versions  we  shall  do  well  entirely  to  suspend 

judgment. 

Enouc^h  for  us  here  to  know  that  Comte  was  initiated  into 
domestic  life  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  very  little  prospect 
of  his  being  able  to  earn  more  than  a  precarious  subsistence. 
His  family  at  first  opposed  the  match,  but  finally  gave  a 
reluctant  consent:  though,  to  their  grief,  the  religious 
ceremony  was  resolutely  declined,  and  a  civil  marriage  was 
all  that  Comte  would  accept.  We  shall  hear  more  of  this 
presently.  Meanwhile  we  must  think  of  the  young  couple 
as  dependent  entirely  on  the  proceeds  of  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics.    At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Comte  had  but  one 


pupil:  that  pupil  was  the  'Bayard  of  our  day,'  as  his 
admirers  style  General  Lamoriciere.  With  the  small  sum 
of  money  brought  by  his  wife,  a  modest  lodging  was 
furnished  in  the  Rue  de  FOratoire.  Here  M.  de  Narbonne 
proposed  to  place  his  son  as  boarder  and  pupil.  Other 
aristocratic  families  would,  it  was  hoped,  follow  the  ex- 
ample. To  receive  these  pupils  a  more  dignified  apartment 
was  taken  in  the  Rue  de  I'Arcade,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
St.  Lazare ;  and  fresh  furniture  had  to  be  bought.  Their 
small  stock  of  ready  money  was  thus  invested,  but  the 
pupils  never  came,  and  the  apartment  was  a  burden.  In  a 
few  months  the  solitary  boarder  was  sent  back,  and  the 
young  couple  had  to  migrate  to  more  modest  lodgings  in  the 
Rue  Montmartre  (No.  13).  Here  Comte,  although  unwilling 
to  divert  his  attention  from  the  working  out  of  the  great 
scheme  which  he  was  then  meditating,  was  persuaded  to 
earn  a  little  money  by  publishing  an  occasional  essay  in  the 
Frodudeur.  To  this  we  owe  the  Considerations  Philosophiques 
8ur  les  Sciences  et  les  Savants,  and  the  Considerations  sur  le 
nouveau  pouvoir  spirituel. 

By  the  month  of  April,  1826,  the  system  was  sufficiently 
matured  in  his  mind  for  a  dogmatic  exposition,  which  he 
announced  in  a  course  of  seventy-two  lectures  to  be  delivered 
in  his  private  rooms.  There  is  something  imposing  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  attempt.  One  hears  with  surprise  of  a  young 
and  obscure  thinker  proposing  to  expound  the  philosophy  of 
all  the  sciences,  aiming  at  the  reconstruction  of  a  Spiritual 
Power,  and  calling  upon  his  auditors  for  a  year's  severe 
attention  to  his  scheme.  One  is  still  more  surprised  to  hear 
the  names  of  the  auditors  who  were  prepared  to  give  this 
attention:  Humboldt,  Poinsot,  De  Blainville,  Montebello, 
Carnot,  d'Eichthal,  Cerclet,  Allier,  and  Mongery.  A  scheme 
so  gigantic  might,  indeed,  have  originated  in  a  colossal 
vanity  unimpeded  in  its  pretensions  by  any  definite  know- 
ledge of  what  the  scheme  implied  ;  for  the  ignorant  are  often 
seduced  by  their  ignorance  into  pretensions  which  a  little 
knowledge  would  repress.     It  is  as  easy  to  write  a  check  for 
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ten  millions  as  for  ten  pounds — when  you  have  nothing  at 
your  banker's.  But  the  presence  of  an  audience  such  as  I 
have  named,  and  in  such  a  place,  proves  that  the  pretensions 
were  recognised  by  competent  judges,  and  that  the  lecturer 
had  inspired  men  of  position  with  the  conviction  that  he 
had  something  important  to  say. 

It  wiU  be  readily  understood,  by  any  one  acquainted  with 
the  intense  cerebral  excitement  which  attends  the  elaboration 
of  great  conceptions  in  their  systematic  co-ordination,  that 
the  strain  on  Comte's  mind,  amid  various  vexations,  and 
particularly  in  the  agitation  of  vehement  personal  quarrels, 
proved  too  much  for  him.  After  the  delivery  of  three  or 
four  lectures,  an  attack  of  insanity  abruptly  closed  the 
course.  For  some  weeks  previously  he  had  displayed  an 
irritability  and  violence  of  temper  which  alarmed  his  wife. 
She,  not  unnaturally,  attributed  to  malignity  what  was  due 
to  disease.  On  Friday,  the  24th  April,  he  went  out  and 
did  not  return  home.  On  Monday  a  letter  came,  dated  from 
St.  Denis,  whither  his  wife  hastened,  but  found  him  no 
longer  there.  Eemembering  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Mont- 
morency, she  went  there  on  the  chance  of  finding  him ;  and 
found  him  in  a  pitiable  condition.  A  physician  was  sent  for, 
who  confessed  the  case  to  be  alarming,  but  dared  not  bleed 
the  agitated  patient. 

The  excitement  subsided,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  go 
out  for  a  walk.  She  imprudently  consented,  and  accompanied 
him.  As  they  came  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  Enghien,  he 
suddenly  declared  that  although  he  could  not  swim  he  should 
not  be  drowned  if  he  walked  into  the  lake ;  and  he  beo-an 
to  drag  his  wife  with  him.  She  was  young  and  strong; 
struggled,  caught  hold  of  a  tree,  and  saved  them  both. 

But  now  came  the  difficulty  of  getting  him  back  to  the 
inn.  His  excitement  rapidly  increased.  The  peasants  re- 
fused all  offers  tempting  them  to  act  as  guardians  while  his 
wife  hurried  to  Paris  to  seek  the  assistance  of  De  Blainville ; 
and  she  was  forced  to  leave  him  under  the  charge  of  two 


gendarmes.  She  returned  from  Paris  to  find  him  in  a 
worse  condition.  In  the  morning  De  Blainville  arrived 
followed  by  M.  Cerclet.  They  contrived  by  stratagem  to 
get  him  to  Esquirol's  establishment  for  the  insane;  and 
there  his  exaltation  was  so  great,  that  it  was  regarded  by 
Esquirol  as  a  favourable  prognostic  of  an  early  recovery. 
Unhappily  the  recovery  was  slow,  and  would  probably  have 
been  impossible  had  he  not  quitted  the  madhouse,  with  its 
incessant  irritations,  for  the  soothing  influences  of  domestic 
quiet.  On  hearing  the  melancholy  news,  Comte's  mother  at 
once  came  to  Paris  to  attend  on  him ;  and  she  remained 
there  till  he  quitted  the  Asylum.  De  Blainville,  after  seeing 
summer  and  autumn  pass  away  without  sensible  improve- 
ment, justly  concluded  that  hatred  of  his  keepers  and  the 
system  of  treatment  perpetuated  the  excitement.  Comte's 
father  hereupon  proposed  that  he  should  be  removed  to 
Montpellier.  But  the  wife  wished  to  have  her  husband  under 
her  care,  and  her  plan  was  adopted. 

A  grotesque  and  lugubrious  farce  was  played  on  the  day  of 
his  quitting  the  establishment.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  pain  and  indignation  of  his  family  at  his  refusal  to  give 
his  marriage  the  religious  sanction  of  a  Church  ceremony ; 
and  this  refusal  was  now  regarded  by  his  parents  as  the 
origin  of  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  on  him.  The  confi- 
dence with  which  people  see  the  '  finger  of  God  '  in  human 
afflictions,  and  see  their  own  anger  confirmed  by  His  'judg- 
ments,' is  too  constantly  exemplified  for  us  to  think  harshly 
of  the  mistaken  parents.  But  I  cannot  without  pain  hear  of 
a  man  like  Lamennais  being  mixed  up  with  what  followed, 
namely,  the  attempt  to  make  peace  with  offended  Heaven  by 
inducing  the  insane  heretic  to  submit  himself  to  the  dictates 
of  the  Church  he  detested,  and  ask  for  a  religious  ceremony 
to  sanction  his  marriage.  By  what  arts  the  consent  was 
gained,  is  not  said ;  but  in  a  lonely  chamber  of  Esquirol's 
madhouse  this  gloomy  farce  was  played.  The  officiating 
priest  was  deficient  in  tact,  and  instead  of  shortening  the 
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ceremony,  lengthened  it  by  a  prolix  discourse  which  excited 
Comte ;  and  the  shocking  spectacle  was  presented  of  a  priest 
pouring  forth  pious  exhortations,  extremely  unsuited  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  maniac,  who  kept  up  a  running 
commentary  of  anti-religious  incoherencies  !  The  state  of 
his  mind  was  exhibited  when  he  came  to  affix  his  signature, 
— after  his  own  name  he  added  Brutus  Bonaparte.  But  the 
ceremony  was  performed;  the  Church  was  satisfied;  the 
tender  consciences  were  at  peace. 

He  left  the  establishment  for  ever.  His  nurses  were  now 
his  mother  and  his  wife.  Iron  bars  were  placed  before  the 
windows  of  his  lodging,  and  Esquirol  sent  a  keeper  to  help 
and  protect  them.  But  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  was  found 
necessary  to  do  away  with  these  precautions,  which  made  the 
unhappy  man  still  imagine  himself  in  the  establishment  he 
hated.  From  that  moment  his  recovery  began.  In  three 
weeks'  time  he  was  left  alone  with  his  wife.  His  violence  at 
first  caused  serious  anxiety.  Twice  a  day,  at  meals,  he  would 
try  to  plant  his  knife  in  the  table,  in  imitation,  he  said,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  highlander ;  and  he  would  call  for  a  suc- 
culent pig,  in  imitation  of  Homeric  heroes.  More  than  once 
he  threw  his  knife  at  Madame  Comte— not,  as  she  believes, 
with  any  intention  of  injuring  her,  but  merely  to  frighten 
her  into  compliance  with  his  wishes. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  immediate  danger  was  over. 
A  new  danger  emerged  in  the  profound  melancholy  which 
gradually  overclouded  him,  as  with  returning  health  there 
came  upon  him  the  conviction  that  he  could  no  longer  live 
that  life  of  intellect  which  had  once  been  his.  Life  could  in 
future  be  nothing  but  a  weariness,  now  that  his  powers  were 
gone.  The  idea  of  suicide  arose.  One  day,  during  his  wife's 
absence,  he  slipped  out,  hurried  to  the  Seine,  and  threw 
himself  into  it  from  the  bridge.  A  soldier  plunged  in  and 
saved  him.  The  shock  seems  to  have  roused  his  energies ; 
perhaps  by  determining  a  different  impulse  to  his  circulation.' 
He  expressed  great  regret  for  his  attempt,  and  the  grief  he 
had  thereby  caused  his  wife.     From  this  time  there  was  no 


\y 


relapse.     In  the  month  of  July  he  was  well  enough  to  visit 
his  parents  at  Montpellier.'**' 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  I  have  told  this  story  of 
the  severe  cerebral  attack  in  its  painful  details.     The  fact 
that  he  had  been  insane  was  openly  avowed  by  himself,  in 
anticipation  of  the  ignoble  pretext  which  he  foresaw  that  it 
might  furnish  to   his  adversaries,  who   would  more   easily 
dismiss  his  philosophical  ideas  as  the  reveries  of  a  madman 
than   point   out   incoherencies  and  refute   arguments.     We 
are  so  ready  to  see  the  love  of  singidarity,  the  distorted  con- 
ceptions of  eccentricity,  or  the  illusions  of  a  '  heat-oppressed 
brain,'   in    any  departure   from  our   own  ways  of  thought, 
that  when  a  man  comes  before  us  with  opinions  we  do  not 
understand,  or  understanding  do  not  like,  and  that  man  is 
known  to  have  been  actually  insane  at  one  time,  the  tempta- 
tion to  charge  his  opinions  on  his  insanity  is  very  strong 
indeed.     But  although  Comte  was  really  out  of  his  mind  for 
one  brief  period,  he  was  perfectly  sane  and  sound  when  he 
first  conceived,  and  when  he  finally  executed,  the  scheme  of 
his  philosophy.     Had  the  work  been  elaborated  in  a  mad- 
house, or  published  while  the  author  was  insane,  there  would 
be  an  excuse  for  dismissing  it  unexamined ;  in  such  a  case, 
however,  examination  would  have  disclosed  something  like  a 
miracle  which  would  have  revolutionised  all  our  ideas  about 
insanity.     Every  one  must  see  that  a  body  of  doctrine  so 
compact  and  organically  related  in  its  parts,  could  only  have 
been  wrought  out  in  the  plenitude  of  mental  power.     Call 
that  doctrine  mischievous,  erroneous — what  you  please — only 
not  incoherent.     The  intense  concentration  it  demanded  may 
have  been  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  insanity,  but  the 
insanity  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  philo- 
sophy.    Nor  will  any  one  who  is  even  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  phenomena  of  mental  disease,  and  who  understands 
that  all  disease  whatever  is  only  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
in  the  functions,  suppose  that  when  the  disease  has  passed 

*  I  have  followed  M.  Littre  in  this  narrative  of  the  attack,  because  it  is  con- 
firmed, to  a  great  extent,  by  documentary  evidence,  though  of  course  the  story 
proceeds  from  Madame  Comte. 
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and  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  functions  will  not  resume 
their  normal  activity,  the  insane  man  becoming  perfectly 
sane,  and  capable  of  as  accurately  co-ordinating  ideas  as 
before.  The  fevered  pulse  becomes  normal  in  its  beats,  the 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  becomes  normal  in  its  power  of 
secretion,  and  the  over-stimulated  brain  becomes  normal  in 
its  action,  when  once  the  disturbing  causes  are  removed. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that 
Lucretius  and  Cowper  wrote  their  immortal  poems  during 
lucid  intervals  of  frequent  cerebral  attacks.  The  philosophy 
of  Lucretius  has  indeed  been  often  affliated  on  his  insanity ; 
but  the  sweet  piety,  the  delicate  humour,  and  the  sustained 
excellence  of  Cowper,  have  not  been  thus  branded  ;  and  they 
show  that  the  mind  is  lucid  in  its  lucid  intervals.  The  list 
of  illustrious  madmen  is  a  long  one.  Lucretius,  Mahomet, 
Loyola,  Peter  the  Great,  Haller,  Newton,  Tasso,  Swift, 
Cowper,  Donizetti,  spontaneously  occur  as  the  names  of  men 
whose  occasional  eclipse  by  no  means  darkens  the  splendour 
of  their  achievements.  To  these  we  must  add  the  name  of 
Auguste  Comte,  assured  that  if  Newton  once  suffered  a 
cerebral  attack  without  thereby  forfeiting  our  veneration  for 
the  Principia  and  the  Optics,  Comte  may  have  likewise 
suffered  without  forfeiting  his  claims  on  our  veneration  for 
the  Philosophie  Positive,  But  the  best  answer  to  this  ignoble 
insinuation  is  the  works  themselves.  If  they  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  madness,  one  could  wish  that  madness  were  occa- 
sionally epidemic.  * 

I  return  to  the  narrative  of  his  life.  In  1828  he  recom- 
menced that  oral  exposition  of  his  system  which  we  have 

*  Lft  U3  hear  him  on  this  point ; — *  Apr^s  que  la  medecine  m'eut  enfin  heureuse- 
ment  declare  incurable,  la  puissance  intrins^que  de  mon  organisation,  assist^e 
d'affectueux  soins  doraestiques,  triompha  naturellement,  en  quelques  semaines,  au 
commencement  de  I'hiver  suivant,  de  la  maladie,  et  surtout  des  remMes.  Ce 
succes  essentiellement  spontan6  se  trouvait,  dix  huit  mois  apr^s,  tellement  con- 
solide  que,  en  Aout,  1828,  appreciant  dans  un  journal  le  cel^bre  ouvrage  de  Brous- 
sais  sur  L'Irritation  et  la  Folie,  j'utilisais  deja  philosophiquement  les  lumi^res 
personnelles  que  cette  triste  experience  venait  de  me  procurer  si  chirement  envers 
lo  grand  sujet.' 


seen  so  cruelly  interrupted.  This  time  it  was  in  his  lodgings. 
Rue  Saint  Jacques,  No.  159.  The  great  geometrician  Fourier, 
and  the  celebrated  physician  Broussais,  with  De  Blainville, 
Poinsot,  and  Mongery,  were  among  the  small  audience.  He 
completed  the  course,  and  also  gave  a  brief  public  exposition 
of  his  historical  views  at  the  Athenee.  In  1830  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Course  ;  but  the  second  volume,  owing 
to  the  commercial  crisis,  did  not  appear  till  1835 ;  the  sixth 
and  last  in  1842.  I  should  add  that  in  1830  he  began  to 
give  the  gratuitous  course  of  public  lectures  on  Astronomy 
which  was  repeated  for  seven  years,  and  afterwards  (1844) 
published  under  the  title  of  Traite  Philosophique  d'Astronomie 

Populaire, 

These  twelve  years  (1830-42),  embracing  the  publication 
of  the  Cours  de  PhilosojMe  Positive,  form  what  M.  Littre 
justly  calls  '  the  great  epoch '  in  his  life :  '  Un  labeur  infini 
Tattendait;  il  se  soumit  sans  reserve  a  cet  infini  labeur. 
Douze  ans  se  passerent  pendant  lesquels  il  ferma  courageuse- 
ment  sa  vie  a  tout  ce  qui  aurait  pu  le  distraire.  Jamais  le 
besoin  d'une  publicite  prematuree  ne  fit  invasion  dans  son 

^me Severe,  perseverant,  sourd  aux  bruits  du  dehors 

il  concentra  sur  son  a^uvre  tout  ce  qu'il  avait  de  meditation. 
Dans  rhistoire  des  hommes  voues  aux  grandes  pensees,  je  ne 
connais  rien  de  plus  beau  que  ces  douze  annees.'  It  would 
be  well  that  we  should  bear  this  in  mind.  Athough  the 
world  is  called  upon  to  judge  results,  not  efforts— to  accept 
or  reject  works  on  their  own  pretensions,  and  not  on  any 
pretentions  claimed  for  the  disinterestedness  and  labour  of 
the  worker — it  is  but  just  that,  in  speaking  of  the  worker, 
we  should  remember  his  claims.  Whether  it  is  a  system  or 
a  sonnet,  we  agree  with  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere — 

•  Monsieur,  le  temps  no  fait  rien  a  Taffaire  ; ' 

but  the  serious  worker  is  regarded  with  very  different  feelings 
from  those  which  are  excited  by  the  vain  and  presumptuous 
sciolist.  Eeject  the  Positive  Philosophy  if  your  mind  refuses 
to  accept  it,  but  speak  of  Comte  as  one  who  gave  a  life  to  its 
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elaboration  ;  as  one  who  believing  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  impart  a  new  faith,  accepted  the  burden  with  a  severe 
courage,  and  thought  and  toiled,  relinquishing  all  other 
aims,  steeling  himself  against  aU  other  seductions,  and  with 
a  noble  disinterestedness  devoting  himself  to  the  task  which 
he  well  knew  was  certain  to  bring  obloquy  on  him  while 
living,  to  be  followed  by  an  immortal  fame. 

Shortly  after  1830  he  refused  to  join  the  National  Guard. 
He  was  cited  before  the  municipality,  and  was  condemned  to 
an  imprisonment  of  three  days.     He  thus  proclaimed  his 
reasons :—'  The  law  declares  that  the  National  Guard  is  insti- 
tuted to  defend  the   government  which   France   has   given 
herself.     If  it  were  simply  a  question  of  maintaining  order  I 
should  not  refuse  to  bear  my  part ;  but  I  refuse  to  share  in 
poHtical  struggles.     I  shaU  never  attack  the  government  by 
force.     But,  being  a  republican  in  mind  and  heart,  I  cannot 
swear  to  defend,  at  the  peril  of  my  life  and  that  of  others,  a 
government  which  I  should  attack  were  I  a  man  of  action.' 
Such  language  as  this  would  have  led  to  a  criminal  indict- 
ment  had  not  the  authorities  dreaded  the  pubHcity  of  such  a 
defence.     As  it  was,  he  remained  unmolested. 

In  1833  he  obtained  an  office  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
which  with  another  that  soon  came  to  him,  and  a  mathe- 
matical  class  in  a  private  educational  establishment,  brought 
ease  into  his  domestic  circumstances,  and  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  private  pupils.     From  this  time,  and  for  some 
years,  he  enjoyed  an  income  of  10,000  francs.     Hitherto  his 
sole  relaxations  had  been  long  walks,  and  what  he  called  his 
fldneries  jphilosojpUques,     Now  he  was  enabled  to  indulge  his 
passion   for   music,  and  every  season  had  his  stall  at  the 
Italian  Opera.     Although  without  musical  culture,  he  was 
exquisitely  sensitive  to  music ;  had  a  fine  voice,  and  san- 
certain  songs  with  great  effect,  particularly  La  MarseilUtise, 
which  he  gave  with  vibrating  revolutionary  fervour. 

He  read  absolutely  nothing  on  Philosophy  or  Science  ;  he 
abstained  on  system.  In  his  early  years  he  had  read'im- 
mensely,  and   his   memory  was   of  extraordinary  tenacity. 


English,  Italian,  and  Spanish  he  taught  himself  simply  by 
taking  a  book  and  a  dictionary  of  each  language.  Gifted 
with  such  a  memory,  his  neglect  of  books  was  perhaps  a 
greater  advantage  to  the  integrity  of  his  philosophising  than 
it  would  be  in  most  cases.  All  his  knowledge  was  organised; 
whatever  he  had  once  read  was  always  available. 

M.  Littre  describes  his  method  of  composition,  which  is 
truly    remarkable.      'He    meditated    the   subject    without 
writing  a  word.     From  the  general  conception  he  passed  to 
the  great  divisions,  and  from  those  to  the  details.     When 
this  elaboration,  first  of  the  whole  and  then  of  the  parts, 
was  finished,  he  considered  that  his  volume  was  completed. 
And  this  was  true,  for  on  sitting  down  to  write  he  recovered 
without  loss  every  one  of  the  ideas  which  formed  the  tissue 
of  his  work,  and  recovered  them  in  their  order  and  connec- 
tion, although  not  a  word  had  been  committed  to  paper.     In 
this  way  he  composed  the  course  of  lectures  which  embraced 
the  whole  Positive  Philosophy,  and  the  catastrophe  which 
followed  (in  1826)  proves  that  the  method  was  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  puissant.'     When  once  he  began  to  write  he  was 
hurried  along  by  the  impetuous  current  of  his  thoughts ;  and 
the  dates  which  he  has  given  of  the  composition  of  various 
parts  of  his  writings  prove  the  almost  incredible  rapidity 
with  which  he  wrote.     The  sheets  were  sent  to  press  as  fiist 
as  they  were  written ;  so  that  the  printing  of  each  volume 
was  completed  almost  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  the  pen. 

The  last  of  his  private  pupils,  whose  name  has  not  trans- 
pired, has  given  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  illustrious 
teacher,  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  Chambers's  Journal 
(June  19,  1858).  After  narrating  how  he  found  himself  in 
this  position,  he  adds :— '  Daily  as  the  clock  struck  eight  on 
the  horloge  of  the  Luxembourg,  while  the  ringing  hammer  on 
the  bell  was  yet  audible,  the  room  of  my  door  opened,  and 
there  entered  a  man,  short,  rather  stout,  almost  what  one 
might  call  sleek,  freshly  shaven,  without  vestige  of  whisker  or 
moustache.  He  was  invariably  dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  most 
spotless  black,  as  if  going  to  a  dinner  party;    his  white 
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neckcloth  waa  fresh  from  the  laundress's  hands,  and  his  hat 
shmmg  like  a  racer's  coat.     He  advanced  to  the  arm-chair 
prepared  for  him  in  the  centre  of  the  writing-table,  laid  his 
hat  on  the  left-hand  comer,  his  snuff-box  was  deposited  on 
the  same  side  beside  the  quire  of  paper  placed  in  readiness 
for  his  use,  and  dipping  the  pen  twice  into  the  ink-bottle 
then  bringing  it  to  within  an  inch  of  his  nose,  to  make  sure 
It  was  properly  fiUed,  he  broke  silence  :  «  We  have  said  that 
the  chord  A  B,"  &c.     For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  con- 
tinued his  demonstration,  making  short  notes  as  he  went  on 
to  guide  the  listener  in  repeating  the  problem  alone  ;  then' 
taking  up   another   cahier  which   lay  beside  him,  he  went 
over  the  written  repetition  of  the  former  lesson.     He  ex- 
plained, corrected,  or  commented  till  the  clock  struck  nine  • 
then,  with  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  brushing  from 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  the  shower  of  superfluous  snuflf  which 
had  fallen  on  them,  he  pocketed  his  snuff-box,  and,  resuming 
his  hat,  he  as  silently  as  when  he  came  in  made  his  exit  by 
the  door  which  I  rushed  to  open  for  him.     This  man  of 
few  words  was  the  Aristotle  or  Bacon  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

'  Thus  for  a  year  I  daily  sat  a  listener,  not  always  attentive 
and  to  the  last  but  dimly  conscious  of  the  value  of  lessons' 
which  I  can  never  forget  in  their  higher  meaning,  though 
the  angles  and  curves  which  they  explained  have  long  since 
become  to  me  more  meaningless  than  hieroglj-phics. 

'  One  would  think  that  such  a  teacher,  gliding  in'  and  out 
hke  a  piece  of  clock-work,  without  an  interchange  of  any 
of  the  gentle  courtesies  of  life,  would  raise  only  a  repulsive 
feehng  m  his  pupil.     It  was  in  vain  I  tried  to  break  through 
the  coldness  of  om-  relations,  to  establish  that  little  pre- 
liminary gossip  in  which  I  have  found  some  teachers  too 
ready  to  employ  aU  the  time  of  their  lesson ;  he  seemed  to 
say  that  he  had  nerved  himself  to  a  disagreeable  duty,  and 
that  nothing  should  turn  him  from  it.     Only  twice  did  I 
even  succeed  in  gaining  proof  that  he  had  something  mortal 
m  his  composition.     I  had  been  six  weeks  under  his  tuition 
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and  still  persisted,  with  more,  perhaps,  of  malice  than  of 
ignorance,  in  using  the  most  abominably  ungrammatical 
French  in  my  written  repetitions  of  his  lectures.  One 
morning  he  lost  patience  at  some  solecism  more  excruciating 
than  usual ;  and  la3dng  down  his  pen,  he  turned  to  me,  and 
said :  "  Why  do  you  persevere  in  writing  such  barbarisms  ?  " 
"  You  know  I  am  a  foreigner,"  said  I :  "  how  should  I  do 
better  ?  "  "  You  can  at  least  do  better  than  this :  write  as 
you  speak ;  "  and  he  resumed  his  pen,  correcting  every  fault 
of  language.  From  that  day,  there  were  few  grammatical 
blunders  in  my  papers.  Once  again,  and  this  time  less 
wilfully,  I  encountered  the  same  mild  anger.  I  was  at  the 
time  studying  very  hard,  generally  thirteen  hours  a  day  of 
book-work — a  folly  bitterly  expiated  and  repented  since — 
and  I  was  seldom  in  bed  till  after  midnight.  One  black 
wintry  morning,  after  harder  work  than  usual,  I  nodded  over 
the  lecture.  With  no  straining  of  the  ears,  could  I  drink  in 
the  sense ;  with  no  forcing  of  the  eyelids,  keep  them  open. 
I  dared  not  rise  and  take  a  few  turns  in  the  room,  for  this 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  our  habits.  So  I  sat  till  the 
humming  of  the  voice,  and  the  scraping  of  the  pen,  acted 
like  a  lullaby,  and  I  was  already  three  parts  asleep,  when 
suddenly  a  change  of  tone  aroused  me,  and  the  words  "  But 
you  sleep,"  recalled  me  to  myself,  only  to  see  my  tutor  stalk- 
ing out  of  the  room,  while  I  vainly  tried  to  catch  and 
appease  him.  The  next  day,  he  resumed  the  lesson  where 
he  had  left  off  on  the  one  previous  to  my  nap,  but  not  a 
word  of  reproach  was  uttered,  or  of  apology  allowed,  by  the 
insulted  sage. 

'  From  that  day,  I  began  to  love  him.  Cold  or  abstracted, 
as  he  seemed,  the  intellectual  giant  henceforth  won  almost 
imperceptibly  on  the  youth.  I  could  not  feel,  much  less  mea- 
sure his  greatness,  but  I  acquired  an  interest  in  the  dry  science 
he  taught  me ;  and  had  I  continued  under  his  charge,  I  might 
have  become  a  mathematician.  I  had  been  taught  to  fear, 
not  to  revere  my  masters  ;  if  I  had  a  liking  for  any  one,  it  had 
been  in  proportion  to  his  laxness ;  and  I  now  found  myself  half 
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unconsciously,  and  quite  unaccountably,  gliding  into  a  sort  of 
affection  for  the  most  unapproachable,  the  most  uncongenial 
of  them  all.  I  was  then  the  most  unreasonable  of  boy- 
mortals.  I  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  this  feeling  was 
due  to  the  sway  of  pure  reason  over  my  mind ;  I  can  only 
think  that  it  arose  from  an  instinctive  perception  of  the 
smothered  kindliness  which  entered  so  largely  into  his  com- 
position. 

'  I  returned  to  England  to  "  keep  halls,"  and  devote  my- 
self to  a  new  range  of  studies — stigmatised,  I  believe,  by  my 
masters  and  pastors  as  pure  idleness,  because  not  set  down  in 
their  books ;  and  it  was  two  years  before  I  was  again  in 
Paris.  By  that  time  I  had  become  acquainted  with  what  was 
published  of  the  Philosophie  Positive,  From  its  pages  I  had 
learned  that  my  old  tutor  was  a  great  man,  though  hardly 
yet  a  celebrated  one.  I  had  learned  to  contrast  his  earnest- 
ness with  the  laissez-faire  of  others ;  and  a  visit  to  him  was 
one  of  the  first  pleasures  which  I  promised  myself  in  the 
capital  most  fertile  in  pleasure  to  youthful  visitors.  Mindful 
of  the  showers  of  snuff  which  had  too  often  attacked  my 
sternutatory  muscles,  I  carried  him  a  Cumnock  snuff-box, 
with  one  of  our  A}Tshire  pebbles  in  the  lid,  and  was  delighted 
to  find  it  graciously  accepted.  He  put  it  at  once  into  a 
drawer  of  his  writing-table,  and  then  told  me  that  he  had  given 
up  the  use  of  snuff.  He  said  that  he  had  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  world,  to  devote  himself  without  distraction  to  the 
politics  of  his  philosophy — that  he  no  longer  even  read  the 
newspapers,  and  had  weaned  himself  from  every  super- 
fluity. 

*It  was  not  till  1851  that  I  again  saw  him.  He  was  then 
the  acknowledged  chief  of  a  school,  and  renowned,  if  not 
admired,  among  all  thinkers.  I  had  some  little  trouble  in 
finding  his  abode,  and  it  was  with  a  beating  heart  that  I 
pulled  the  bell-string.  An  old  gentleman  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  with  a  black  neckerchief  strung  round  his  throat, 
opened  the  door.  I  almost  thought  I  had  misunderstood  the 
porter's  directions.    "  Monsieur  Comte  ?  "  I  inquiringly  said. 
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' "  It  is  I,  Sir,"  was  the  answer. 

'  The  change  in  his  appearance  intimidated  me,  and  I  hesi- 
tatingly mentioned  my  name.     At  once  he  put  out  his  hand 
and  drew  me  into  his  sitting-room.      Here  I  was  able  to 
remark  the   wonderful  •  change  which   had   come   over  his 
expression  since  we  had  last  met.     He  now  reminded  me  of 
one  of  those  mediaeval  pictures  which  represent  St.  Francis 
wedded  to  Poverty.     There  was  a  mildness  in  those  attenu- 
ated features  that  might  be  caUed  ideal  rather  than  human ; 
through  the  half-closed  eyes  there  shone  the  very  soul  of 
him  who  had  doubted  whether  he  had  anything  more  than 
inteUect.     "I  did  not  recognise  you,"  he  said,   opening  a 
drawer ;  "  but  I  think  of  you  almost  daily.     See,  I  still  have 
your  box,  and  I  keep  my  seals  in  it,  so  that  I  am  often 
reminded  of  you."    He  spoke  unreservedly  of  the  honourable 
poverty  to  which  the  last  revolution,  in  depriving  him  of 
his  modest  competence,  had  reduced  him,  and  he  told  me 
how  the  generous  sacrifices  of  some  of  his  disciples  had 
relieved  him  of  the  cares  of  material  existence. 

'  He  indulged  me  with  a  long  conversation,  every  word  of 
which  filled  me  with  fresh  wonder.     He  was  no  longer  the 
rigid   thinker,  regular   and  passionless  as  mechanism;    he 
seemed  to  have  renewed  his  youth,  to  have  added  something 
to  his  former  self,  but  how  or  what,  I  could  not  at  the  time 
imagine.     In  terms  unintelligible  to  me,  he  referred  to  re- 
lations which  had  given  impulse  to  his  affections ;  he  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  poets,  and  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  whose  works  he  had  learned  to  read  in  the  original ; 
and— O  surprise  !— taking  from  his    chimney-piece  a  well- 
thumbed  copy  of  the  Imitation,  he  said :  "  I  read  some  pages 
of  this  book  every  morning." 

'  I  already  had  had  cause  to  suspect  that  under  that  frigid 
mask  which  he  wore  in  earlier  years,  an  impulsive  nature 
and  warm  affections  were  concealed;  I  had  heard  at  the 
time  that  the  little  keepsake  I  had  brought  had  pleased  him 
so  much,  that  in  speaking  of  it  a  few  days  afterwards  his 
eyes  glistened ;  I  understood,  therefore,  that  far  within  him 
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was  a  loving  soul ;  and  I  now  learned,  from  a  book  which  he 
gave  me,  the  story  of  how  he  had  found  and  lost  the  coun- 
terpart, the  other  half,  which  he  had  so  long  sought.  The 
history  of  the  platonic  love  to  which  he  owed  the  late  deve- 
lopment of  his  affections  is  a  strange  one,  and  the  story  of 
its  heroine  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  crime.' 

To  return :  the  year  1842  is  doubly  memorable :  it  saw  the 
termination  of  his  great  work  and  of  his  conjugal  life.   I  have 
already  said  that  into  the  domestic  question  I  cannot  enter. 
Be  the  blame  of  the  failure  chiefly  hers  or  chiefly  his,  the 
failure  sprang  from  conditions  we  cannot  accurately  appre- 
ciate.    That  the  separation  was  her  deed,  and  not  his,  seems 
indisputable ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Madame  de  Vaux 
he  writes  : — '  An  indispensable  separation,  all  the  more  irre- 
vocable on  my  side  because  I  in  no  way  provoked  it,  com- 
pletely relieved  me  of  an  intolerable  domestic  oppression, 
now  happily  converted  into  a  simple  pecuniary  charge  which 
my  character  forbids   my  feeling   in   its  true  weight.      In 
truth,  the  two  first  years  of  that  new  situation,  during  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  my  first  great  elaboration  and 
the  opening  of  the  second,  were  passed  in  enjoyment  of  the 
negative   happiness   resulting   from   this  unhoped-for   calm 
succeeding  the  long  and  daily  agitation.'     It  is  clear  from 
many  indications  that  they  quarrelled  frequently  and  violently ; 
their  views  of  life  were  different,  and  probably  the  worldly 
views  of  the  one  were  a  continual  exasperation  to  the  other ; 
but  it  is  also  clear  that  he  did  not  regard  her  as  having  done 
anything  to  forfeit  his  respect  and  admiration ;  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  lays  the  principal  stress  on  the  fact  of  her 
having  never  loved  him.     He  continued  for  some  years  to 
correspond  with  her  on  affectionate  terms. 

With  the  publication  of  the  Philosophie  Positive  he  assured 
his  place  among  the  great  thinkers  of  all  ages,  but  drew 
upon  himself  the  bitter  hatred  of  rivals  and  insulted  profes- 
sors, which  hatred,  being  aided  by  the  indignation  of  theo- 
logians, metaphysicians,  and  journalists,  who  were  irritated 
at  his  dangerous  doctrines  and  sweeping  scorn,  ended  in 
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driving  hun  from  his  official  position.     He  was  turned  adrift 
once   more  to  seek  a  laborious  existence  as   a  teacher  of 
mathematics.     The  story  is  told  by  him  in  the  preface  to  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Philosophie  Positive,  and  in  fuller  detail 
by  M.  Littre.     It  need  not  be  repeated  here  ;  the  sad  result 
is  enough.     To  mitigate  the  blow,  three  Englishmen— Mr. 
Grote,  Mr.  Raikes  Currie,  and  Sir  W.  Molesworth — through 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  offered  to  replace  the 
official  salary  for  one  year,  understanding  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  Comte  would  be  either  reinstated  or  would   have 
resolved  on  some  other  career.     The  year  passed,  and  his  re- 
election was  again  refused.     At  first  this  troubled  him  but 
little.     He  had  learnt  to  regard  the  '  subsidy '  of  his    ad- 
mirers as  his  right.     It  was  due  from  the  rich  to  the  philo- 
sopher ;  and  the  philosopher  could  more  effectually  use  his 
powers  if  all  material  anxieties  were  taken  from  him.     This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  light  in  which  the  case  was 
seen  in  England.     Mr.  Grote  sent  an  additional  600  francs, 
but  a  renewal  of  the   subsidy  was  declined.      Comte  was 
exasperated.     I   remember  hearing  him   speak  of  the   re- 
fusal as  if  some  unworthy  treachery  had  been  practised  on 
him.     I  tried  to  explain  as   delicately  as  I  could  what   I 
conceived  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  his  friends  who  declined 
to  be  his  bankers ;  but  he  had  so  entirely  wrought  himself 
into  the  persuasion  that  the  refusal  was  a  moral  dereliction, 
and  that  no  excuse  could  be  offered  for  men  who  had  wealth 
withholding  a  slight  portion  of  it  from  thinkers  whose  lives 
were  of  importance  to  the  world,  that  I  saw  explanation  was 
useless.     He  had  a  fixed  idea  on  the  subject ;  and  it  may  be 
seen  expressed  in  haughty  terms  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mill."^   If 
there  is  much  to  be  said  (and  I  think  there  is)  in  favour  of  his 

*  And  in  a  published  work :  '  Je  somme  tous  1^  Occidentaux  capables  de  sentir, 
d'une  mani^re  quelconque,  la  vraie  portee  de  mes  travaux,  de  coneourir  loyalement,  ' 
suivant  leurs  moyens  respectifs,  au  digne  protectorat  institu^  pour  moi.  Si  lea 
positivistes  incomplets  persistaient  a  motiver  leur  coupable  indifference  sur  leurs 
divergences  partielles  envers  I'ensemble  de  ma  doctrine,  je  devoilerais  aisement 
rigo'isme  mal  cacU  sous  ce  vain  pr^texte.'— iSys^ewc  de  Politique  Positive^  iii., 
preface,  p.  xxr. 
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idea  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  towards  thinkers  whose  aims 
they  approve,  there  is  also  not  a  little  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  not  a  little  blame  attributable  to  his  manner 
of  urging  his  claims.  He  chose  to  assume  a  '  haute  magis- 
trature  morale '  which  others  would  not  recognise.  He  pro- 
fessed to  speak  solely  as  a  phHosopher,  but  showed  too  much 
personal  preoccupation.  It  is  sad  to  hear  that  the  result  of 
this  was  a  coohiess  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  the  cessation 
of  a  correspondence  which  he  had  valued,  and  to  which 
Comte  himself  attached  great  value  (as  appears  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  me,  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  silence,  and 
showing  anxiety  on  the  subject). 

This  idea  of  a  subsidy  replacing  the  '  infamous  spoliation,' 
became,  as  I  said,  a  systematic  conception,  and  he  now  boldly 
relinquished  all  efforts  at  providing  an  income,  and  made  a 
public  appeal  to  his  admirers  for  one.  The  appeal  was 
responded  to  during  the  rest  of  his  life.* 

Meanwhile  he  was  to  learn  the  unspeakable  influences  of 
a  deep  affection.  We  have  seen  St.  Simon  giving  the  bias  to 
his  intellect  which  determined  the  creation  of  the  Philosophie 
Positive ;  we  have  now  to  see  the  bias  given  to  his  thoughts 
by  a  passionate  love,  which  carried  him  into  sentimental  and 
mystical  regions  Httle  foreseen  by  his  early  adherents. 

It  was  in  the  year  1845  that  he  first  met  Madame  Clotilde 
de  Yaux.  There  was  a  strange  similarity  in  their  widowed 
conditions.  She  was  irrevocably  separated  from  her  husband 
by  a  crime  which  had  condemned  him  to  the  galleys  for  life ; 
yet  although  morally  free,  she  was  legally  bound  to  the  man 
whose  disgrace  overshadowed  her.  Comte  also  was  irre- 
vocably separated  from  his  wife  by  her  voluntary  departure ; 
and  although  morally  free  was  legally  bound.  Marriage 
being  thus  unhappily  impossible,  they  had  only  the  imperfect, 
yet  inestimable,  consolation  of  a  pure  and  passionate  friend- 
ship. He  was  fond  of  applying  to  her  the  lines  of  his 
favoTirite  Dante — 

*  The  circulars  which  he  yearly  sent  forth  are  printed  in  the  prefaces  to  hia 
SysUme  de  Politique  Positive. 
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*  Quella  che  imparadisa  la  mia  mente 
Ogni  basso  pensier  dal  cor  m'avulse.' 

Every  one  who  knew  him  during  this  brief  period  of 
happiness  will  recall  the  mystic  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
spoke  of  her,  and  the  irrepressible  overflowing  of  his  emotion 
which  led  him  to  speak  of  her  at  all  times  and  to  all  listeners. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  this  attachment  that  I  first  saw 
him  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  very  first  interview  he  spoke 
of  her  with  an  expansiveness  which  greatly  interested  me. 
When  I  next  saw  him  he  was  as  expansive  in  his  grief  at  her 
irreparable  loss  ;  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he 
detailed  her  many  perfections.  His  happiness  had  lasted 
but  one  year. 

Her  death  made  no  change  in  his  devotion.  She  under- 
went a  transfiguration.  Her  subjective  immortality  became 
a  real  presence  to  his  mystical  affection.  During  life  she 
had  been  a  benign  influence  irradiating  his  moral  nature, 
and  for  the  first  time  giving  satisfaction  to  the  immense 
tenderness  which  slumbered  there ;  she  thus  initiated  him 
into  those  secrets  of  emotional  life  which  were  indispensable 
to  his  philosophy  in  its  subsequent  elaboration.  Her  death 
rather  intensified  than  altered  this  influence,  by  purifying  it 
from  all  personal  and  objective  elements. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  we  read : — '  Le  charmant 
bonjour  auquel  je  n'ai  pu  repondre  avant  hier  me  laissera  le 
souvenir  permanent  d'une  affectueuse  expression  carac- 
teristique  dont  j'eprouve  le  besoin  de  vous  remercier  speciale- 
ment,  quand  vous  y  avez  daigne  mentionner  votre  bonheur 
de  m'acquerir.  En  effet,  c'est  bien  la,  ma  Clotilde,  le  mot  qui 
nous  convient  mutuellement,  pour  designer  a  chacun  de  nous 
sa  meilleure  propriete.  Plus  notre  intimite  se  developpe  et  se 
consolide,  mieux  je  sens  journellement  que  cette  chaste  union 
est  devenue  chez  moi  la  principale  condition  d'un  bonheur 
que  j'avais  toujoursardemmentreve,  mais  sans  pouvoir,  helas  ! 
Teprouver  jamais  avant  d'avoir  subi  votre  bienfaisant  empire.' 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  a  perpetual  hymn  to  her 
memory.     Every  week  he  visited  her  tomb.     Every  day  he 
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prayed  to  lier  and  invoked  her  continual  assistance.  His 
published  invocations  and  eulogies  may  call  forth  mockery 
from  frivolous  contemporaries — intense  convictions  and  dis- 
interested passions  easily  lending  themselves  to  ridicule — but 
posterity  will  read  in  them  a  grave  lesson,  and  will  see  that 
this  modern  Beatrice  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
evolution  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Philosophic  students 
will  admit  that  to  act  powerfully  on  the  sentiments  of  others 
the  philosopher  must  have  first  participated  in  them  himself; 
and  that  the  elaboration  of  a  system  in  its  emotional  relations 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  a  thinker  who  had  been 
profoundly  moved.  This  initiation  was  gained  through 
Madame  de  Vaux.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  her  he  says  : — 
'  Mon  organisation  a  re9u  d'une  tres-tendre  mere  certaines 
cordes  intimes,  eminemment  feminines,  qui  n'ont  pu  assez 
vibrer  faute  d'avoir  ete  convenablement  ^branlees.  L'epoque 
est  enfin  venue  d'en  developper  I'activite,  qui,  peu  sensible 
directement  dans  le  premier  volume,  essentiellement  logique, 
de  mon  prochain  ouvrage,  caracterisera  fortement  le  tome 
suivant,  et  encore  plus  le  quatrieme  ou  dernier.  C'est  de 
votre  salutaire  influence  que  j 'attends,  ma  Clo tilde,  cette  in- 
estimable amelioration,  qui  doit  dignement  ecarter  les 
reproches  de  certains  critiques  sur  le  pretendu  defaut 
d'onction  propre  a  mon  talent,  ou  quelques  ames  privilegiees 
ont  seules  reconnu  deja  une  profonde  sentimentalite  im- 
plicite,  en  m'avouant  avoir  pleure  a  certains  passages  philoso- 
phiques,  ceux-la  merae  que  j 'avals,  en  effet,  ecrits  tout  en 
larmes.' 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  remark  that  Comte  is  frequently 
written  against  by  those  who  know  him  only  at  second 
hand,  as  offensively  dry,  hard,  materialistic,  and  irreligious ; 
while  by  those  who  have  more  or  less  acquainted  themselves 
with  his  writings,  he  is  frequently  condemned  as  a  mystical, 
sentimental,  and  despotically  moral  pontiff.  One  class 
objects  to  him  because  he  allows  no  place  to  the  emotions ; 
another  because  he  makes  philosophy  too  emotional.  One 
class  fulminates  against  his  denial  of  religion  ;  another  class 
is  more  disposed  to  echo  the  apostrophe  of  Billaud  Yarennes 
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to  Robespierre,  'Avec  ton  Etre  supreme,  tu  commences  a 
m'embeter  !  '  He  is  called  an  atheist ;  and  no  one  was  ever 
more  contemptuous  towards  atheism.  He  is  called  a 
materialist ;  and  no  great  thinker  was  ever  less  amenable  to 
the  objections  which  that  term  connotes. 

The  contradictory  charges  are  grounded  upon  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  scope  and  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  in  the  first 
place ;  and  in  the  second  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
wide  divergence  in  Method  and  results  between  his  early  and 
later  works.     Up  to  1842  he  placed  himself  in  the  direct 
line  of  historical  filiation,  and  subordinated  his  researches  to 
the  Objective  Method;   he  resumed   and   systematised  the 
efforts  of  his  scientific  predecessors  in  one  vast  and  compact 
body  of  doctrine,  creating  a  Philosophy  out  of  the  various 
sciences  by  giving  unity  to  their  scattered  generalities.     But 
after  1842  a  radical  change  took  place;    the  philosopher 
brusquely  assumed  the  position  of  a  pontiff.     He  changed 
his  Method   (and  was  forced  to  change  it),  and  coincident 
with   this   theoretical    transformation,   was   the    emotional 
transformation,    initiated   by   a   profound    affection   and   a 
profound  sorrow. 

Before  setting  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  second 
great  work,  Comte  is  supposed  to  have  had  another  cerebral 
attack,  though  but  a  slight  one,  and  of  brief  duration ;  and 
it  will  not  be  without  indignation  that  impartial  readers  will 
observe  how  M.  Littre,  apparently  to  explain  his  rejection  of 
the  doctrines,  insinuates  that  they  were  vitiated  in  their 
origin  by  that  (hypothetical)  cerebral  attack.  From  un- 
thinking and  reckless  adversaries  such  an  accusation  might 
be  anticipated.  From  one  who  avows  himself  a  disciple  it 
could  only  escape  moral  reprobation  by  being  at  least 
plausibly  founded.  Now  on  what  grounds  can  M.  Littre 
pretend  that  the  cerebral  attack,  the  very  existence  of  which 
is  a  supposition  of  his  own,  and  the  duration  of  which  must 
have  been  slight,  vitiated  the  Politique,  when  he  refuses  to 
admit  that  the  avowed,  long  continued,  and  violent  attack 
which  preceded  the  composition  of  the  Philosophie  in  any 
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respect  vitiated  that  work  ?  The  contradiction  is  glaring.  To 
suppose  that  a  man  issues  from  an  attack  of  insanity  lasting 
many  months  and  characterised  by  extreme  violence,  without 
injury  to  his  philosophical  integrity,  and  many  years  after- 
wards suffers  a  radical  metamorphosis  through  a  very  trivial 
attack,  so  trivial  as  to  be  only  suspected  from  a  passing 
phrase  in  a  letter,  is  not  indeed  a  supposition  beyond  the 
reach  of  psychological  inference,  and  if  supported  by  evi- 
dence would  find  Kttle  resistance ;  but  for  a  disciple  of  the 
Philosophie  to  insinuate  that  the  Politique  has  the  taint  of 
insanity,  is  a  contradiction  I  am  forced  to  point  out.  The 
weaknesses  and  extravagances  which  strike  M.  Littre  in  the 
second  work  cannot  be  adduced  in  proof,  because  those  who 
reject  the  first  work  might  on  equal  grounds  detect  insanity 
in  the  ideas  which  to  them  appear  weak  and  extravagant. 
Moreover,  M.  Littre,  as  a  student  of  Comte,  ought  not  to 
have  overlooked  the  very  obvious  germs  of  these  extrava- 
gances which  are  in  the  Philosophie — the  tendencies  towards 
despotic  systematisation  and  arbitrary  fictions,  which  in 
the  Politique  have  aU  the  more  freedom  because  unrestrained 
by  established  truths.  As  a  student  of  history  he  ought  not 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  unbridled  employment 
of  the  deductive  method  was  inemtdble  on  a  topic  which  was 
destitute  of  the  requisite  inductions ;  that  is  to  say  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  all  who  are  not  content  to  await  the  slow  results 
of  inductive  investigation.  Finally,  and  conclusively,  M. 
Littre  should  not  have  failed  to  recognise  in  the  Politique  the 
same  intellectual  force,  the  same  sustained  power  of  concep- 
tion and  co-ordination,  although  with  less  successful  result, 
that  had  commanded  his  veneration  in  the  Philosophie,  To 
reject  the  work  may  be  permissible ;  to  see  in  it  the  work 
of  an  intellect  distorted  by  disease  is  an  extravagance 
greater  than  any  to  be  found  in  its  pages.  The  reach  of 
intellect  and  profoundly  moral  tone  displayed  in  every 
chapter,  can  only  be  misconceived  by  those  who  estimate 
the  force  of  a  thinker  by  the  immediately  available  truths 
he  offers  them — an  estimate  which  would  make  sad  havoc 


with  the  pretensions  of  a  Plato,  a  Descartes,  a  Spinoza,  or 
a  Hegel. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  the  later  system.  On  the  contrary, 
my  dissent  from  it  is  open  and  direct.  All  the  later  positivists 
regard  me  as  a  heretic.  But  I  am  a  reverent  heretic,  never- 
theless :  that  is,  I  profoundly  admire  the  greatness  and 
sincerity  of  the  thinker,  although  he  seems  to  have  attempted 
a  task  for  which  the  materials  were  not  ready.  And  if  men 
could  approach  the  work  with  minds  sufficiently  open  to 
receive  instruction  from  teachers  whom  on  the  whole  they 
refuse  to  follow,  capable  of  setting  aside  differences,  to  seize 
upon  and  profit  by  agreements,  they  would  carry  away  from 
the  Politique  many  luminous  suggestions,  and  that  ennobling 
influence  which  always  rays  out  from  a  moral  conviction. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  find  passages  to  marvel  at,  passages 
to  laugh  at,  and  passages  to  fling  hard  wi)rds  at.  But  they 
will  detect  even  in  these  the  presence  of  a  magisterial  intellect 
carried  by  the  deductive  impetus  beyond  the  limits  of  common 
prudence ;  they  will  detect  nothing  of  ^the  incoherence  of 
insanity.  Even  the  startling  suggestion  which  he  propounds 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  himself  calls  a  daring  hypothesis — 
i.e.  that  of  the  Vierge  Mere — is  a  legitimate  deduction  from 
what  many  regard  as  established  data;  it  happens  to  be 
absurd  because  the  data  are  profoundly  erroneous,  although 
they  have  been,  and  still  are,  accepted  by  many  scientific 
men  as  truths.  Had  the  data  been  true,  the  deduction  would 
have  been  as  admirable  as  it  is  now  laughable :  it  would  have 
been  a  genuine  scientific  hypothesis. 

Antagonism  to  the  Method  and  certain  conclusions  of  the 
Politique  Positive  led  me  for  many  years  to  regard  that  work 
as  a  deviation  from  the  Positive  Philosophy  in  every  way 
unfortunate.  My  attitude  has  changed  now  that  I  have 
learned  (from  the  remark  of  one  very  dear  to  me)  to  regard 
it  as  an  Utopia,  presenting  hypotheses  rather  than  doctrines, 
suggestions  for  future  inquirers  rather  than  dogmas  for 
adepts — hypotheses  carrying  more  or  less  of  truth,  and 
serviceable  as  a  provisional  mode  of  colligating  facts,  to  be 
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confirmed  or  contradicted  by  experience.  Grave  students 
think  it  no  misuse  of  time  to  study  the  Republic  and  the 
Laws  of  Plato.  Let  them  approach  the  Systhne  de  Politique 
Positive  in  a  similar  spirit ;  they  will  find  there  an  intellect 
greater  than  Plato's,  a  morality  higher  and  purer,  and  an 
amount  of  available  suggestion  incomparably  greater. 

Although  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  slight 
cerebral  attack  (if  attack  there  were)   which  preceded  the 
composition  of  this  work,  there  is  intense  biographical  and 
psychological  significance  in  the  indications  of  the  mental 
modifications  which   accompanied  what  may  be   called  the 
development  of  the  pontifical  spirit  in  Comte.     The  germs 
are  visible  in  his   earliest  years.     No  one   can   study  the 
Philosophie  without  recognising  the  irrepressible  tendency  to 
domination,  to  a  systematizing  circumscription  of  our  aims 
with  a  view  to  unity  (without,  as  Mr.  Mill  justly  remarks, 
any  demonstration   of  the  necessity  of  such  unity),  and  to 
reliance    on   deductive    reasoning   irrespective    of    objective 
verification.      We  see  only  the  germs,  because  the  soil  of 
positive  science  was  ill-suited  to  their  development.     Obliged 
to  employ  the  Objective  Method  throughout,  he  was  forced 
to  restrain  these  tendencies,  under  penalty  of  failure.     As  he 
grew   older,  and   lived  more  and  more  alone,    absorbed  in 
meditation,  less  and  less  occupied  with  what  had  been  effected 
by  others,   his   intense   self-confidence    became    enormously 
exaggerated,  and  the  disposition  to  take  his  own  feelings  as 
sufficient   guarantee   and  proof,  grew  more   and   more  dis- 
astrous.    The  very  vividness  of  his  conceptions,  rising  up 
during  long  and  lonely  meditation,  rendered  it  difficult  for 
him  to  doubt  their  reality ;  while  the  deductive  impatience 
natural  to  a  systematic  intellect  prevented  his  verifyino-  their 
reality.     He  first  struck  out  an  hypothesis;  he  then  over- 
leaped the  next  condition  of  testing  its  conformity  with  fact : 
it  became  a  truth  in  his  mind,  and  he  proceeded  to  deduce 
from  it  as  from  a  verified  truth.     The  awakening  of  an  in- 
tense emotional  life,  and  the  welcome  homage  of  a  few  ardent 
disciples,   contributed   their   share.     The   conviction   of  an 
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apostolic  mission  grew   apace.     The  transformation  of  the 
systematic  theorist  into  the  pontiff  was  rapid.     Those  who 
were  subjugated  by  his  personal  influence,  or  fascinated  by 
the  seeming  truth  of  his  doctrines,  will  see  a  logical  develop- 
ment  in  this;    whereas  we  who  stand  aloof  can  see  in  it 
nothing  but  the  unfortunate  fatality  which  seems  attached  to 
deep  convictions  in  certain  powerful  and  arrogant  natures. 
Those  who  consider  Mahomet  an  impostor,  and  Loyola  a 
malignant  despot,  may  brand  Comte  with  similar  epithets  of 
scorn  or  hatred.     But  if  with  a  deeper  sympathy  and  wider 
knowledge  we  mark  the  line  between  infirmity  and  strength, 
recognising  that  where  the  lights  are  brightest  there  the 
shadows  are  darkest,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  confound  a 
common  infirmity  with  an  uncommon  greatness.     Hundreds 
of  men  have  beeo  as  vain,  as  arrogant,  as  despotic  in  their 
ideas ;  but  how  many  have  been  as  severely  ascetic,  as  pro- 
foundly moral,  as  devoted  to  high  thoughts,  and  as  magnifi- 
cently endowed  ?     We  need  not  accept  the  errors  of  a  great 
mind  because  of  its  greatness ;  but  ought  we  to  forget  the 
greatness  when  we  reject  the  errors  ? 

After  the  publication  of  the  Politique  there  is  little  of 
biograx)hical  importance  to  be  added.  In  1852  he  had 
published  the  Catechisme  Positiviste,  a  little  work  which,  I 
think,  has  done  more  to  retard  the  acceptance  of  his  views 
than  all  the  attacks  of  antagonists.  It  contains  many  pro- 
found and  noble  passages,  and  to  thorough  disciples  is  doubt- 
less a  precious  work;  but  it  should  have  been  an  esoteric 
work,  at  least  for  many  years.  .  Catechisms  are  for  the  con- 
verted. The  objections  to  this  one,  apart  from  the  ideas 
which,  to  all  but  believers,  must  appear  without  adequate 
foundation,  are,  first,  that  being  brief  and  popular  in  form 
it  is  seized  on  by  those  who  wish  to  '  know  something  about 
Comte'  and  are  unwilling  to  take  the  requisite  labour  of 
reading  the  more  serious  works;  secondly,  because  he  was 
incapable  of  conducting  a  popular  exposition  in  a  dramatic 
form,  and  a  perpetual  sense  of  the  ridiculous  accompanies 
the  reader,  preventing  his  giving  serious  attention,  to  the 
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matter ;  thirdly,  because  in  this  Tinpromising  and  unconvinc- 
ing form  it  puts  forth  ideas  which  could  only  escape  ridicule 
and  indignation  by  a  very  earnest,  logical,  and  persuasive 
exposition.  If  my  voice  can  have  the  slightest  weight  with 
the  reader,  I  beg  him  not  to  open  the  Catechism  until  he  has 
carefully  studied  the  two  great  works  by  which  Comte  will 
live  in  history. 

The  Synthese  Suhjective  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  It  con- 
tains some  precious  thoughts,  and  much  that  is  startling  and 
extravagant.  I  am  given  to  understand  that  some  eminent 
mathematicians  think  highly  of  the  mathematical  philosophy 
it  propounds. 

Dr.  Eobinet  has  sketched  the  routine  of  Comte's  daily  life 
in  these  later  years.  The  picture  should  be  meditated  by 
those  whose  theological  irritation  has  led  them  to  throw  hard 
words  at  this  '  materialist  and  scoffer.'  He  rose  at  five  in 
the  morning,  prayed,  meditated,  and  wrote  until  seven  in 
the  evening,  with  brief  intervals  for  his  two  meals.  Every 
day  he  read  a  chapter  from  the  Imitation  of  Christ  and  a 
canto  of  Dante.  Homer  also  was  frequently  re-read.  Poetry 
was  his  sole  relaxation  now  that  he  could  not  longer  indulge 
his  passion  for  the  opera.  From  seven  to  nine  (and  on 
Sundays  in  the  afternoon)  he  received  visits,  especially  from 
working  men,  among  whom  he  found  disciples.  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Madame  de  Vaux. 
At  ten  he  again  prayed  and  went  to  bed.  The  hour  of 
prayer  was  to  him  an  hour  of  mystic  and  exquisite  expansion. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  his  meals  :  breakfast  consisted 
only  of  milk ;  dinner  was  more  substantial,  but  rigorously 
limited.  At  the  close  of  dinner  he  daily  replaced  dessert  by 
a  piece  of  dry  bread,  which  he  ate  slowly,  meditating  on  the 
numerous  poor  who  were  unable  to  procure  even  that  means 
of  nourishment  in  return  for  their  work. 

He  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  1857,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  leaving  behind  him  an  immortal  name,  and  an  almost 
canonised  position  in  the  memory  of  a  select  few,  who  still 
carry  out,  with  admirable  energy,  the  efforts  to  establish  and 


spread  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity,  undismayed  by  the  ridicule 
and  social  persecution  which  await  every  religious  move- 
ment at  its  outset. 

The  increasing  notoriety  of  the  name  of  Auguste  Comte  is 
significant  of  a  spreading  sympathy  and  a  spreading  dread. 
In  grave  treatises  and  in  periodical  works  his  opinions  are 
silently   adopted,   openly   aUuded    to,   and    discussed    with 
respect ;  but  much  offcener  they  furnish  a  flippant  sentence 
to  some  jaunty  journalist,  or  pander  to  the  austere  dishonesty 
of    some    polemical    theologian.      Indignation,   scorn,   and 
ridicule  are  poured  forth  with  all  the  greater  freedom  because 
usually   imhampered   by   any   first-hand   knowledge.     It   is 
with  him  as  it  used  to  be  with  Kant,  who  not  many  years 
ago  was  a  standing  butt :  many  who  had  never  opened  the 
Kritik,  and  more  who  would  have  understood  nothing  of  it 
had  they  read  it,  laughed  at  the  '  dreamer  '  and  his  '  trans- 
cendental nonsense,'  without  any  misgiving  that  they  were 
making  themselves  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  knew 
something  about  Kant.     They  are  now  respectful  or  silent. 
Surely  it  is  wise  to  be  entirely  silent  about  that  of  which 
we  know  ourselves  to  be  ignorant?     As  if  our  natural  Ha- 
bility  to  error  were  not  frequently  misleading  us,  even  in  our 
most  pains-taking  inquiries,  we  must  add  to  it  by  what  Mr. 
Mm  somewhere  calls  '  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  speaking 
confidently  about  writers  whom  we  have  never  read.'     Few 
reflect  that  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  is  foolish ;   still 
fewer  that  it  is  dishonest.     There  is  always  peril  in  pretence. 
Silence  cannot  commit  us.     Aiid  if  many  delusively  imagine 
that   they  do   know   enough   of  Comte  to   form   a   general 
estimate  of  him,  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  this  know- 
ledge is  anything  more  than  the  echo  of  what  others  have 
said,  those  others  being  for  the  most  part  antagonists  ?     Such 
a  question  would  silence  the  candid  ;  nothing  wiU  sHence  the 
garrulous  and  ignorant. 
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§  II.  The  Positive  Philosophy. 

Philosophy,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  various  phases  of  its 
history,  has  always  had  one  aim,  that  of  furnishing  an 
Explanation  of  the  world,  of  man  and  of  society ;  but  it  has 
sought  that  aim  by  various  routes.  To  solve  the  problems  of 
existence,  and  to  supply  a  rule  of  life,  have  constituted  its 
purpose  more  or  less  avowed.  Steady  in  this  purpose,  it  has 
been  vacillatmg  in  its  means :  now  borrowing  and  now  re- 
jecting the  principles  and  conclusions  of  its  rival.  Theology ; 
now  claiming  and  now  violating  the  methods  of  Science; 
unwilling  to  follow  either,  incapable  of  advancing  alone. 
We  have  seen  it  endeavouring  to  embrace  all  inquiry ;  and 
seen  it  in  despair  restricting  itself  to  Psychology,  in  spite  of 
the  manifest  incompetence  of  Psychology,  even  were  it  per- 
fected, to  furnish  cosmical  and  social  theories:  an  incom- 
petence more  or  less  recognized  by  metaphysicians,  who 
refused  to  restrict  their  wide-sweeping  inquiries  to  the  mere 
investio-ation   of   human    faculties,   and  the   conditions    of 

thought. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  this  vacillation 
ceases.  A  new  era  has  dawned.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  an  Explanation  of  the  world,  society,  and  man,  is  pre- 
sented which  is  thoroughly  homogeneous,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  accurate  knowledge: 
having  the  reach  of  an  all-embracing  System,  it  condenses 
human  knowledge  into  a  Doctrine,  and  co-ordinates  all  the 
methods  by  which  that  knowledge  has  been  reached,  and 
will  in  future  be  extended.  Its  aim  is  the  renovation  of 
Society.  Its  basis  is  Science — the  positive  knowledge  we 
have  attained,  and  may  attain,  of  all  phenomena  whatever. 
Its  method  is  the  Objective  Method  which  has  justified  its 
supremacy  by  its  results.  Its  superstructure  is  the  hierarchy 
of  the  sciences — i.  e.  that  distribution  and  co-ordination  of 
general  truths  which  transforms  the  scattered  and  indepen- 
dent sciences  into  an  organic  whole  wherein  each  part 
depends  on  all  that  precede,  and  determines  all  that  succeed. 
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The  cardinal  distinctions  of  this  system  may  be  said  to 
arise  naturally  from  the  one  aim  of  making  all  speculations 
homogeneous.      Hitherto   Theology  while  claiming   certain 
topics  as  exclusively  its  own  (even  within  the  domain  of 
knowledge)  left  vast  fields  of  thought  untraversed.     It  re- 
served to  itself  Ethics  and  History  with  occasional  incursions 
into  Psychology ;  but  it  left  all  cosmical  problems  to  be  set- 
tled by  Science,  and  many  psychological  and  biological  pro- 
blems to  be  settled  by  Metaphysics.      On  the  other  hand 
Science  claiming  absolute  dominion  over  all  cosmical  and 
biological  problems,  left  Morals   and  Politics  to  metaphy- 
sicians and  theologians,  with  only  an  occasional  and  inci- 
dental effort  to  bring  these   also   under  its   sway.     Thus 
while  it  is  clear  that  society  needs  one  Faith,  one  Doctrine, 
which  shall  satisfy  the  whole  intellectual  needs,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  clear  that  such  a  Doctrine  is  impossible  so  long  as 
three  antagonistic  lines  of  thought  and  three  antagonistic 
modes  of  investigation  are  adopted.     Such  is,  and  has  long 
been,  the  condition  of  Europe.     A  glance  suffices  to  see  that 
there   is   no  one   Doctrine   general  enough  to  embrace   all 
knowledge,    and    sufficiently  warranted   by   experience    to 
carry  irresistible  conviction. 

Look  at  the  state  of  Theology :— Catholicism  and  Protes- 
tantism make  one  great  division ;  but  within  the  sphere  of 
each  we  see   numerous   subdivisions;   the   variety  of  sects 
is  daily  increasing.     Each  sect  has  remarkable  men  amongst 
its    members;   but   each  refuses   to   admit    the    doctrines 
of  the  others.      There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  general  doctrine 
capable  of  uniting   Catholics,   Protestants,  and   their   sub- 
divisions.    Look  also  at  the  state  of  Philosophy.     There  is 
no   one   system   universally   accepted;    there   are   as  many 
philosophies  as  there  are  speculative  nations,  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  professors.     The  systems  of  Germany  are  held 
in  England  and  Scotland  as  the  dreams  of  alchemists ;  the 
Psychology   of   Scotland   is   laughed   at   in   Germany,   and 
neglected   in   England   and    France.     Besides   this    general 
dissidence,  we  see,  in  France  and  Germany  at  least,  great 
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opposition  between  Theology  and  Philosophy  openly  pro- 
nounced. This  opposition  is  inevitable :  it  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  Philosophy :  and  although,  now  as  heretofore, 
many  professors  eagerly  argue  that  the  two  are  perfectly 
compatible  and  accordant,  the  discordance  is,  and  always 
must  be,  apparent. 

With  respect  to  general  doctrines,  then,  we  find  the  state 
of  Europe  to  be  this :  Theologies  opposed  to  Theologies ; 
Philosophies  opposed  to  Philosophies;  and  Theology  and 
Philosophy  at  war  with  each  other.  Such  is  the  anarchy  in 
the  higher  regions. 

In  the  sciences  there  is  less  dissidence,  but  there  is  the 
same  absence  of  any  general  doctrine ;  each  science  is  on  a 
firm  basis,  and  rapidly  improves ;  but  a  Philosophy  of  Science 
was  nowhere  to  be  found  when  Auguste  Comte  came  forward 
with  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  The 
speciality  of  most  scientific  men,  and  their  incapacity  of 
either  producing  or  accepting  general  ideas,  had  long  been 
a  matter  of  complaint ;  and  this  has  been  one  great  cause  of 
the  continuance  of  Metaphysics  ;  for  men  of  speculative  ability 
saw  clearly  enough  that  however  exact  each  science  might  be 
in  itself,  it  could  only  form  a  part  of  Philosophy.  Moreover 
the  evil  of  speciality  is  not  confined  to  neglecting  the  whole 
for  the  sake  of  the  parts ;  it  affects  the  very  highest  condition 
of  Science,  namely,  its  capability  of  instructing  and  directing 

Society. 

In  the  early  ages  of  speculation,  general  views  were  eagerly 
souo-ht  and  easily  obtained.  As  Science  became  rich  and 
complex  in  materials,  various  divisions  took  place ;  and  one 
man  cultivated  one  science,  another  man  another.  Even 
then  general  views  were  not  absent.  But  as  the  tide  rolled 
on,  discovery  succeeding  discovery,  and  new  tracts  of  inquiry 
leading  to  vast  wildernesses  of  undiscovered  truth,  it  became 
necessary  for  one  man  to  devote  himself  only  to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  science,  which  he  pursued,  leaving  to  others  the 
task  of  bringing  his  researches  under  their  general  head. 
Such  a  minute  division   of  labour  was   necessary  for  the 
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successful  prosecution  of  minute  and  laborious  researches ; 
but  it  ended  in  making  men  of  science  regard  only  the  indi- 
vidual parts  of  science ;  the  construction  of  general  doctrines 
was  left  to  philosophers.  A  fatal  error ;  for  such  doctrines 
could  only  be  truly  constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  Science 
and  upon  the  Method  of  Science. 

In  the  present  state  of  things  the  speculative  domain  is 
composed  of  two  very  different  portions,— general  ideas  and 
positive  sciences.  The  general  ideas  are  powerless  because 
they  are  not  positive:  the  positive  sciences  are  powerless 
because  they  are  not  general.  The  new  PhHosophy  is  destined 
to  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy,  by  presenting  a  Doctrine 
which  is  positive,  because  elaborated  from  the  sciences,  and 
yet  possessing  all  the  desired  generality  of  metaphysical  doc- 
trines, without  possessing  their  vagueness,  instability,  and 
inapplicability. 

How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?      Obviously  by  taking  Science 
as   the   basis.     The   teaching   of   history  is  clear.     Every- 
where,   Science   with   its    all-conquering   Methods   is   seen 
steadily  advancing,  drawing  more  and  more  subjects  under 
its  rule,  yielding  answers  to  more  and  more  problems,  while 
Theology  and  Metaphysics  remain  impotent  to  furnish  satis- 
factory answers,  and  are  constantly  found  in  flagrant  contradic- 
tion with  the  certainties  of  experience.     There  are  but  three 
modes  of  explaining  phenomena,  and  of  these  the  scientific 
daily  gains  strength,  the  other  two  daily  lose  their  hold  upon 
men.     If  the  present  anarchy  is  due  to  the  simultaneous 
employment    of    three     radically    incompatible    modes    of 
thought,   obviously  the    cessation    of   that    anarchy  must 
follow  on  the  general  adoption  of  only  one  of  these  modes 
of  thought.    The  question  is,  which  are  we  to  select  ?    When 
Theology  was  supreme  there  was  unity  in  doctrine  and  unity 
in  life.     All  men  accepted  the  theological  explanation  of  the 
world,  man  and  society.     But  in  proportion  as  knowledge 
advanced  this  explanation  was  discovered  to  be  incessantly 
in  contradiction  with  experience.     K,  therefore,  we  are  to 
select  the  theological  mode  of  thought  as  our  gnide,  and  the 
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theological  explanation  of  the  Cosmos  and  Society  as  onr 
doctrine,  we  must  ignore  all  experience,  sweep  away  all 
science,  and  appeal  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
tirbnry  for  answers  to  the  questions  in  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Sociology,  which  o-pressmg  needs 
or  speculative  curiosity  may  force  upon  us  Is  E-ope  pre- 
pared for  this  ?  Isanyone  nation  prepared  font?  Is  any 
cultivated  mind  prepared  for  it? 

The  incompetence  of  Metaphysics  has  been  clearly  exhi- 
bited  in    this  History.      Nothing,   therefore,  but   Science 
remains.    Nevertheless,   Science  itself    only   furnishes   the 
basis.     It  must  be  transformed  into  a  PhUosophy  before  it 
can  satisfy  the  higher  needs.     Even  the  encyc lop^ic  know 
ledse  of  a  Humboldt  was  powerless,  because  it  was  scientific 
knowledge,  not  Philosophy ;  and  because,  moreover,  even  as 
scientific  knowledge  it  ha^  the  fatal  defect  of  incomplete- 
ness-it  embraced  cosmical,  but  excluded  sociological  specu- 
lations.      Supposing  Humboldt  t^  have  mastered,  what  he 
was   far  from   conceiving,  the  philosophy  of  the   cosmical 
sciences,  he  would  stiU  have  left  the   gr^at  problem  un- 
touched,  he  would  have  failed  to  propound  a  homogeneous 
doctrine,  since  he  would  have  left  the  vast  and  important 
field  of  moral  speculation  U>  theologians  or  metaphysicians. 
The  completion  of  the  scientific  encyclopedia  was  therefore 
a    necessary  preliminary ;    and    this  was    effected  by  the 
creation    of    Sociology,    as    a    science    rankmg    with    the 
cosmical  sciences.     This  task  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of    Auguste   Comte.      Having   done   this,   he   held   in  his 
hand  the  complete  materials  for  an  universal  Philosophy. 
All  human  knowledge  was  now  capable  of  being  treated  as 
a  homogeneous  and  organic  whole,  one  spirit,  one  method, 
and  one  aim  presiding  over  each  department. 

But  this  was  only  the  first  step,  though  a  step  of  immense 
importance.  Having  before  him  the  materials  of  a  Philoso- 
phy,  materials  furnished  by  the  efforts  of  all  precedmg 
generations,  he  had  next  to  organise  them.  The  several 
sciences  had  to  furnish  their   philosophies,  and  to  yield  a 
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Philosophy  which  embraced  the  whole.  The  philosophy  of 
each  science  is  the  coordination  of  its  fundamental  truths  and 
special  methods;  consequently  the  coordination  of  these  philo- 
sophies—the proper  distribution  of  these  truths  and  methods 
in  a  dependent  series— wiU  yield  the  PhHosophy  of  Science. 

We  shall  have  to  consider  this  organization  of  the 
sciences  more  in  detail  hereafter;  for  the  present  it  is 
enough  to  point  out  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  evolution 
of  the  new  doctrine.  When  we  add  thereto  the  Law  of 
Development,  through  the  theological,  metaphysical,  and 
positive  stages  (of  which  also  more  anon),  we  have  completed 
an  indication  of  the  great  legacy  Comte  has  left.  These 
are  his  contributions,  his  titles  to  immortal  fame.  They 
have  been  and  will  be  disputed,  as  all  other  titles  have  been 
and  will  be.  Some  deny  that  they  are  his ;  others  deny  that 
they  are  of  value.  I  shall  not  discuss  these  questions.  But 
although  I  consider  discussions  respecting  originality  to  be 
commonly  interminable  and  idle,  there  is  one  point  which 
may  profitably  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  confusion  between 
the  positive  spirit  and  method,  and  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
a  confusion  which  once  cleared  up  may  prevent  much  idle 
dissertation. 

What  is  called  the  positive  or  scientific  spirit  is  coeval 
with  Science  ;  indeed,  only  in  that  spirit  is  Science  possible ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  and  Descartes,  it 
dates  its  recognition  as  a  distinct  power.  In  this  sense 
therefore,  we  may  truly  say  that  positive  thinkers  have  never 
been  wanting,  and  that  the  whole  course  of  tradition  has  set 
steadily  in  the  direction  of  the  new  doctrine.  Even  the 
untutored  savage  so  far  employed  the  Objective  Method  that 
in  certain  very  familiar  and  accessible  phenomena  he  was 
content  with  the  visible  and  tangible  properties,  and  never 
sought  outlying  agencies  to  account  for  them.  As  know- 
ledge advanced  men  withdrew  more  and  more  phenomena 
from  the  regency  of  outlying  agencies,  and  placed  them 
under  the  regency  of  immanent  properties:  deities  and 
entities  were  replaced  by  laws. 
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But  the  Method  was  only  partially  applied.  In  all  cases 
not  sufficiently  explored  men  continued — and  the  majority 
still  continues — to  place  unhesitating  reliance  on  the  action 
of  outlying  agencies,  simply  because  they  had  not  discovered 
the  immanent  properties.  Hence  the  continuous  spectacle 
of  minds  completely  dominated  by  the  scientific  Method 
in  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  unwilling  to  extend 
their  principles  to  Biology,  disdainful  of  the  proposal  to 
apply  them  to  Psychology,  and  regarding  it  as  both 
foolish  and  wicked  to  apply  them  to  History,  Politics,  and 

Morals. 

If,  however,  the  Positive  Method  is  in  germ  as  old  as 
Science,  and  if  with  gradual  and  ever-accelerated  velocity  it 
has  encroached  upon  and  absorbed  each  department  of  in- 
quiry, so  that  we  now  see  its  final  adoption  to  be  in- 
evitable,* this  does  not  in  any  way  lessen  Comte's  origin- 
ality, does  not  diminish  the  need  for  a  Positive  Philosophy, 
as  the  offspring  of  that  Method.  Positive  thinkers  may  be 
counted  by  thousands,  but  no  one  before  Comte  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  Thousands  had  culti- 
vated Science,  and  with  splendid  success;  not  one  had 
conceived  the  Philosophy  which  the  sciences  when  organized 
would  naturally  evolve.  A  few  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  scientific  Method  to  all  inquiries,  but  no  one 
had  seen  how  this  was  to  be  effected ;  and  the  proof  of  this 
is  exhibited  in  the  vague  and  fragmentary  nature  of  all 
previous  attempts,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  vision  of  it  as  a 
renovating  and  harmonizing  principle  which  could  transform 
Science  into  a  Philosophy  and  thus  furnish  a  homogeneous 

♦  *  Pour  terminer  radiealement  ce  d^8ordre  la  seule  manifere  est  de  le  d^truire 
dans  son  principe,  en  ramenaut  le  syst^me  intellectuel  a  I'unit^.  Or  cela  ne 
pent  se  faire  que  de  de\ix  mani^res  :  ou  bien  en  rendant  a  la  philosophie  th^ologique 
(ear  il  est  inutile  de  parler  ici  de  la  m^taphysique,  qui  ne  serait  jamais  qu'une 
transition)  toute  I'influence  quelle  a  perdue  ;  ou  bien  en  compU'tant  la  philosophie 
positive  de  fa<^)n  a  la  rendre  capable  de  remplacer  definitivement  la  th^logie.  Si 
done  on  regarde  comma  demontr^e  I'impossibilit^  de  r^tablir  la  th^logie  dans 
toute  I'etendue  de  son  ancien  empire,  il  n'j  a  pas  d'autre  solution  admissible  que 
la  formation  definitive  de  la  philosophie  positive.'— Po/i^ijm«  Positive,  IV. 
Appendice,  p.  160. 
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Doctrine.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  system,  we 
see  how  Comte  gathered  together  in  one  luminous  focus  the 
scattered  rays  which  issued  from  various  sides.  So  long  as  the 
rays  were  scattered  men  could  read  but  little  by  their  light. 

The  Positive  Philosophy  is  novel  as  a  Philosophy,  not  as  a 
collection  of  truths  never  before  suspected.  Its  novelty  is  the 
organization  of  existing  elements.  Its  very  principle  implies 
the  absorption  of  all  that  great  thinkers  had  achieved ; 
while  incorporating  their  results  it  extended  their  methods. 
To  assert,  therefore,  that  Comte  only  placed  himself  in  the 
ranks  of  the  advancing  column,  filling  a  place  which  would 
have  otherwise  been  filled  by  others,  is,  I  conceive,  an  immense 
mistake ;  and  I  regret  to  find  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  counte- 
nancing it;  though  his  avowedly  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  system  renders  the  error  excusable.  He  says,  ^  M. 
Comte  designated  by  the  term  "  Positive  Philosophy  "  all 
that  definitely-established  knowledge  which  men  of  science 
have  been  gradually  organizing  into  a  coherent  body  of 
doctrine.'  ^  Not  so  :  the  ^  coherent  body  of  doctrine '  was 
precisely  that  which  no  one  had  ever  attempted  since  Science 
emerged  from  its  metaphysical  condition.  And  Mr.  MiU, 
following  in  the  same  track,  says,  'the  philosophy  called 
Positive  is  not  a  recent  invention  of  M.  Comte,  but  a  simple 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  all  the  great  scientific  minds 
whose  discoveries  have  made  the  human  race  what  it  is. 
M.  Comte  has  never  presented  it  in  any  other  light  (!) 
But  he  has  made  the  doctrine  his  own  by  his  manner  of 
treating  it.' t  M.  Li ttre,  with  just  astonishment,  exclaims, 
*  The  great  scientific  minds  ?  This  term  implies  what  seems 
to  me  a  confusion.  Does  it  mean  the  philosophers  ?  Why, 
the  philosophers,  one  and  all,  have  belonged  to  theology  or 
metaphysics,  and  it  is  not  their  tradition  which  M.  Comte 
has  followed.  Does  it  mean  those  who  have  illustrated 
particular  sciences?  Well,  since  they  have  not  philoso- 
phised, M.  Comte  cannot  have  received  his  philosophy  from 

*  Spencer:    The  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  1864,  p.  28. 
t  Mill:  Au^uste  Comte  and  Positivism,  1865,  p.  9. 
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them.  That  which  is  recent  in  the  positive  philosophy,  that 
which  is  M.  Comte's  invention,  is  the  conception  and  con- 
struction of  a  philosophy,  by  drawing  from  particular  sciences, 
and  from  the  teaching  of  great  scientific  minds,  such  groups 
of  truths  as  could  be  co-ordinated  on  the  positive  method.'  * 
On  reconsideration  Mr.  Mill  may  perhaps  admit  that  the 
light  which  flashed  upon  his  own  mind  when  first  he  became 
acquainted  with  Comte's  work  was  something  essentially 
unlike  what  would  have  issued  from  a  simple  adherence  to 
tradition.  He  had  little  to  learn  on  the  score  of  what  great 
thinkers  had  taught,  and  must  have  known  but  too  well 
that  they  had  no  coherent  body  of  doctrine  to  teach. 
Further,  he  will  admit  that  Comte,  who  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  debt  he  owed  his  predecessors,t  and  nobly  generous 
in  his  recognition  of  even  a  suggestion,  would  have  been 
astonished  to  hear  that  what  he  regarded  as  his  great 
achievement — the  organization  of  the  results  of  research 
into  a  doctrine — was  no  more  than  an  adherence  to  tradi- 
tion. What  tradition  brought  was  the  results  ;  what  Comte 
brought  was  the  organization  of  those  results.  He  always 
claimed  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Positive  Philosophy.  That 
he  had  every  right  to  such  a  title  is  demonstrable  to  all  who 
distinguish  between  the  positive  sciences  and  the  Philosophy 
which  coordinated  the  truths  and  methods  of  those  sciences 
into  a  Doctrine.  The  achievement  was  great  and  novel ; 
bnt  its  very  perfection,  which  arises  from  its  intimate  har- 

*  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Aout  1866. 

t  *  Nous  avons  ainsi  systematiquement  realist  une  Evolution  individuelle  radicale- 
ment  conforme  a  revolution  necessaire  de  Thumanit^,  que  Ton  peut  maintenant  se 
borner  a  consid^rer  ici  a  partir  de  I'impulsion  decisive  d^tennin^e  par  la  double 
action  philosophique  et  scientifique  ^manee  de  Bacon  et  de  Descartes  conjointement 
avee  Kepler  et  Galilee.  ...  En  outre  rhomogen^it^  continue  de  ces  diverses 
determinations  partielles  nous  a  spontan^ment  manifest^  leur  convergence  crois- 
sante  vers  une  meme  philosophic  finale.  Pour  caract^riser  convenablement  cette 
philosophie  il  ne  nous  reste  done  plus  qua  indiquer  la  co-ordination  definitive  de 
ces  differentes  conceptions  essentielles,  d'abord  logiques  puis  scientifiques  d'apr^s 
un  principe  d'unit^  reellement  susceptible  d'une  telle  eflScacit^,  afin  de  pouvoir 
signaler  la  veritable  activity  normale  reserv^e  au  syst^me  qui  doit  devenir  la  base 
usuelle  du  regime  spirituel  de  I'humanite.' — Philosophie  Positive,  VI.  p.  645-6 ;  com- 
pare the  passage  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Politique  Positive^  IV.  p.  91. 
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mony  with  all  the  great  results  of  scientific  research, 
prevents  the  feeling  of  strangeness  which  usually  accom- 
panies novelty. 


Having  thus  defined  the  position  of  the  new  Philosophy  in 
History,  and  Comte's  relation  to  it,  we  may  look  a  little 
closer  into  its  nature.  The  creation  of  Sociology,  by  which 
the  series  of  the  sciences  was  completed,  will  perhaps  best  be 
appreciated  after  an  exposition  of  his  classification  of  the 
sciences.  This  indisputably  was  entirely  his  own,  and  so  far 
from  being  simply  an  ingenious  arrangement  without  capital 
importance,  as  many  critics  have  supposed,  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  organization  of  the  sciences  into  a  Philosophy. 
For  let  us  understand  the  problem : — Given  human  know- 
ledge in  its  multiplicity  of  details  and  vast  extent,  how  on 
this  basis,  and  with  these  materials,  to  raise  a  general 
Doctrine?  All  must  be  included,  or  the  Doctrine  will  be 
incomplete ;  no  established  truths  must  be  contradicted,  or 
the  Doctrine  will  be  imperfect.  There  was  no  great  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  Philosophy  by  the  aid  of  one  or  more  of  the 
sciences,  selecting  such  truths  as  suited  the  construction, 
and  neglecting  such  as  were  adverse  to  it.  That  had  been 
done  by  hundreds.  But  nothing  could  be  gained  by  that. 
The  old  difficulty  remained.  To  construct  a  Doctrine  which 
should  harmonize  all  results  and  embrace  all  methods,  was 
the  labour  imposed  upon  Philosophy.  In  the  presence  of  the 
vast  accumulations  of  modem  Science  the  task  seemed 
hopeless.  How  was  any  one  mind  to  master  all  the  sciences, 
and,  having  mastered  them,  reduce  them  to  an  intelligible 
system?  What  lifetime  could  extend  far  enough  even  to 
traverse  these  fields,  and  roads,  and  byeways  ?  Obviously 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  reduce  the  chaos  to  order,  to 
make  such  a  general  disposition  of  the  various  groups  as  would 
enable  the  mind  to  see  their  main  bearings — in  a  word  to 
classify  the  groups,  as  each  group  itself  had  classified  the 
phenomena  it  studied.  If  the  reader  is  unacquainted  with 
Comte's  classification  he  will  be  in  the  true  condition  for 
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appreciating  the  immensity  of  the  effort.  Let  him  ask 
himself  how  he  would  proceed  if  in  presence  of  the  vast 
multiplicity  of  sciences  abeady  established  he  had  to  intro- 
duce such  an  order  as  would  of  itself  constitute  a  Philosophy 
because  it  would  represent  the  serial  dependence  of  all 
natural  phenomena  ? 

The  first  luminous  conception  which  enabled  Comte  to 
discover  this  order  was  the  fundamental  distribution  of  all 
sciences  into  Abstract  and  Concrete.  The  abstract  sciences 
are  those  which  treat  of  the  elementary  laws,  or  general 
facts,  on  which  all  the  particular  facts  depend;  they  are 
called  abstract  because  in  them  the  mind  fixing  itself  solely 
on  some  elementary  fact  which  it  discovers  under  a  great 
variety  of  phenomena,  or  complicated  with  other  elementary 
facts,  abstracts  this  from  all  its  surroundings,  purifies  it  from 
all  its  variations,  and  considers  it  in  itself.  Thus  all  bodies 
whatever  present  the  elementary  facts  of  Number,  Form,  and 
Movement ;  they  present  other  facts  besides  these,  but  these 
can  be  considered  apart,  and  from  them  arise .  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Mechanics.  Besides  Number,  Form,  and 
Movement,  bodies  present  facts  of  Weight,  Temperature, 
Luminousness,  &c.,  which  likewise  can  be  considered  apart, 
and  Physics  is  the  abstract  science  of  these  facts.  Further 
we  find  bodies  presenting  facts  of  combination  and  decom- 
position, and  Chemistry  results.  Finally  we  find  certain 
bodies  presenting  facts  of  growth,  reproduction,  and  sensa- 
tion, and  these  facts  we  abstract  in  Biology. 

Whether  there  are  elementary  facts  capable  of  being 
abstracted  from  social  phenomena  and  yielding  a  Sociology 
mayj  for  the  present,  be  left  in  abeyance :  the  groups  just 
indicated  are  groups  admitted  by  every  thinker.  An  attentive 
consideration  of  them  discloses  that  they  embrace  all  the 
elementary  facts  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  abstract  from 
cosmical  phenomena ;  and  all  of  these  we  have  been  able  to 
consider  apart,  as  pure  relations  without  reference  to  any 
special  occasion,  or  any  variations  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
phenomena.     Thus  the  physical  phenomena  of  falling  bodies 


i 
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are  variable  and  complicated,  but  the  physical  law  is  invari- 
able and  simple :  the  circumstances  may  vary,  the  heights 
may  differ,  but  the  relation  of  the  height  fallen  through  to 
the  time  of  falling  remains  invariable. 

Not  only  do  these  groups  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
elementary  cosmical  facts,  but  implicitly  in  these  facts  are 
comprised  all  the  multiple  and  complex  phenomena  ranged 
under  the  concrete  sciences,  which  treat  of  objects  as  actually 
presented  to  us  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  space. 
Geology  is  a  concrete  science ;  so  is  Mineralogy ;  so  is 
Botany.  Each  deals  with  objects,  not  with  abstract  relations. 
Each  considers  existences  as  determined  by  complex  con- 
ditions. The  rock,  the  mineral,  or  the  flower  is  considered 
as  an  object  involving  more  or  less  of  the  elementary  facts  of 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology ;  and  only 
through  the  knowledge  of  these  elementary  facts  can  the 
objects  be  known  except  empirically. 

D'Alembert  has  noticed  the  paradox  that  '  les  notions  les 
plus  abstraites,  celles  que  le  commun  des  hommes  regarde 
comme  les  plus  inaccessibles,  sont  souvent  celles  qui  portent 
avec  elles  une  plus  grande  lumiere ;  I'obscurite  s'empare  de 
nos  idees  a  mesure  que  nous  examinons  dans  un  objet  plus 
de  proprietes  sensibles.'^  But  the  paradox  disappears  when 
we  reflect  that  these  abstract  ideas  express  the  elementary 
and  constant  relations  of  the  complex  and  variable  phenomena. 
It  is  true  that  the  discovery  of  these  simple  relations  is  a 
laborious  task.  At  first  man  is  observant  only  of  particular 
phenomena  in  their  isolation :  he  then  begins  to  perceive 
their  connexions;  and  finally  decomposes  them  into  their 
constant  relations— this  is  the  birth  of  Science,  which  only 
occupies  itself  with  relations  of  succession  and  coexistence. 

Abstract  Science  then  is  the  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
facts,  or  Laws  of  phenomena ;  Concrete  Science  is  the  know- 
ledge of  objects  as  actual  combinations  of  these  elements. 
The  one  investigates  existence,  the  other  individuals.  The 
abstract  sciences  necessarily  precede  the  concrete  sciences 

*  D'AuEMBERT :  Discours  Preliminaire  de  VEncyclopHie, 
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in  dogmatic  value ;  and  thej  suffice  to  furnish  a  Philosophy, 
since  thej  comprise  the  elements  of  all  speculative  knowledge 
in  comprising  the  elementary  facts  of  universal  existence. 

What  is  a  law?  what  is  an  elementary  fact  of  existence  ? 
It  IS  the  invariable  relation  between  two  distinct  phenomena, 
according  to  which  one  depends  on  the  other ;  the  relation 
bemg  invariable,  the  only  variation  which  is  possible  is  in 
the   tntemity   of  the  phenomena  or  their  direction.     Here 
therefore  we  have   two   distinct    aspects   of  Nature  :   one 
which  is  inaccessible  to  human  intervention,  uncontrollable 
by  human  skill,  a  Fatality  which  must  be  accepted;    and 
another    which    is    accessible    to    human    intervention,    a 
Modifiabihty  which  enables  us  to  convert  the  Fatality  into  a 
power  for  our  benefit.     The  Laws  of  Nature  are  immutable 
But  owing  to  this,  the  resultant  phenomena  are  so  far  modifi- 
able that  their  directions  may  be  adapted  to  our  service.   We 
cannot  create  or  destroy  a  particle  of  Matter,  or  a  moment  of 
Force;  but  we  can  so  arrange  Matter  that  the  Force  shaU  be  our 
servant.*  It  is  the  very  unchangeableness  of  the  Laws  which 
renders  their  results  modifiable.     Because  the  course  is  un- 
swerving, it  can  be  accurately  measured,  accurately  foreseen 
accurately  directed.     The  phenomena  are  but  combinations  of 
elementary  laws.    Each  law  preserving  its  value  under  all  cir- 
cumstances,  never  varying  one  iota,  we  know  precisely  what 
wUl  be  Its  value  in  combination  with  other  laws.    The  simplest 
illustration  of  this  is  the  composition  of  forces  in  Mechanics  • 
among  the  more  striking  illustrations  are  the  triumphs  of 
discovery  on  the  one  side,  and  of  mechanical  inventions  on 
the  other.    Owing  to  this  unchangeableness,  a  mathematician 
workmg  with  symbols  in  his  study  can  tell  the  astronomer  to 
pomt  his  telescope  in  a  particular  direction,  and  there  for  the 
first  time  will  be  seen  a  planet  which  has  a  revolution  of  164 
years  6  days,  and  which  is  twenty-five  times  aa  large  as  our 
earth ;   and  the  astronomer,  confident  in  the  previsions  of 

•  '  En  con8id4rant  que  chaque  groupe  de  ph&om4nes  ne  pent  jamai,  Jtre  entij.^ 
ment  fixe  on  reconnait  que  I'immuabiliti  deq  1r>;.  „ot.,    n      *'  ™  ennere- 
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Science,  discovers  what  lie  is  told  will  be  discovered.  The 
fonr  ula  *  under  similar  circumstances  similar  phenomena  will 
appear '  carries  with  it  the  consequence  that  when  the  phe- 
nomena are  different  it  is  owing  to  some  difference  in  the 
circumstances.  Not  only  so,  but  when  the  phenomena  differ 
owing  to  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances,  there  still  exist 
the  same  fixed  relations  between  them ;  thus  proving  that 
the  variations  have  been  variations  in  the  combination  of  ele- 
mentary Laws,  leaving  these  Laws  unaltered.  Li  other 
words,  the  Universe  is  governed  by  immutable  Laws,  general 
facts  which  determine  all  particular  facts ;  and  the  Abstract 
Sciences  are  the  registration  of  these  general  facts,  as  the 
Concrete  Sciences  are  of  the  particular  facts. 

Although  the  division  into  Abstract  and  Concrete  Sciences, 
the  latter  depending  on  the  former,  was  of  absolute  impor- 
tance as  a  first  step,  there  still  remained  the  need  of  a 
classification  of  the  Abstract  Sciences  themselves,  if  they  were 
to  yield  a  Doctrine ;  and  the  execution  of  this  difficult  task 
displays  the  genius  of  Auguste  Comte.  But  the  operation 
seems  so  easy  now  it  is  accomplished,  especially  to  those 
who  have  not  long  meditated  on  the  nature  of  the  problem, 
that  he  rarely  gains  the  credit  which  is  his  due.  Any  vulgar 
mariner  can  reach  America  after  Columbus.  . 

The  classification  differs  from  all  previous  classifications, 
as  that  of  Jussieu,  in  Botany,  differed  from  those  of  Linnseus 
and  Toumefort,  namely,  in  grounding  its  divisions  on  the 
natural  distinctions  presented  by  the  phenomena,  not  on  any 
conception  of  symmetry  or  convenience.  It  is  an  objective 
grouping,  not  a  subjective  grouping.  The  principle  adopted 
is  that  which  permeates  the  Positive  Philosophy,  namely, 
the  principle  of  dependence.  The  Concrete  Sciences  are 
separated  from  the  Abstract  Sciences  because  they  exhibit 
particular  cases  of  the  general  laws,  and  depend  upon  them. 
In  like  manner  the  Abstract  Sciences  themselves  are  ranged 
in  a  serial  order  constituted  by  their  gradations  of  de- 
pendence ;  one  succeeds  the  other  according  to  the  principle 
of  decreasing  generality  and  increasing  complexity,  that 
which  has  phenomena  the  most  general  and  least  complex 
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(Mathematics)  standing  first,  and  that  which  has  phenomena 
the  least  general  and  most  complex  (Sociology)  standing  last. 
Between  these  terms  the  sciences  are  so  distributed  that  each 
senres  as  a  necessary  introduction  io  the  comprehension  of 
its  successors,  and  each  becomes  an  instrument  of  exploration 
taken  up  by  tha  mind  in  traversing  the  field  of  philosophic 
investigation.      Not  only  so,  but  because  the  series  repre- 
sents the  natural   order   it   cannot   anywhere  be  inverted. 
Each   science  after  the  first,  embraces   phenomena  which 
can   only  be    explained   by  the  laws  of    the   science   pre- 
ceding it  in   addition  to    laws  peculiarly   its   own.     Thus 
the  truths  of  Number  are  the  most  general  truths  of  all ; 
they  are   true  of  aU  things   whatever;   all  things   depend 
on    them,   but    they   depend    on   no   prior  conditions.      A 
science  of  Number,  i.  e.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  may  thus 
be  studied  without  reference  to  any  other  science.     Next  in 
order  of  generality  and  simplicity  stand  the  truths  of  Form ; 
Geometry  presupposes  the  laws  of  Number,  and  must  there- 
fore  be  studied   with   reference  to   them,  but   requires   no 
other  aids.     Then  come  the  truths  of  Motion,  which  furnish 
the  science  of  Mechanics :  here  we   find   the   operation   of 
the   laws   of   Number   and    Form    necessarily   determining 
the  laws  of  Motion ;    so  that  whUe  it  is  quite  feasible   to 
study  Algebra  and   Geometry  in   ignorance  of  Mechanics, 
it   is   impossible    even   to   state    the    laws   of    Equilibrium' 
and  Motion  without   involving   the   laws   of  Number   and 
Form.     The  movement  of  a  body  osciUating  round  a  fixed 
point  is  determined  by  the  form  of  that  body ;  but  its  form 
is  independent  of  this  movement.     In  Astronomy  we  have 
phenomena  which  depend  on  these  preceding  laws  of  Number 
Form,  and  Motion,  and  besides  these  on  the  law  of  Gravi- 
tation, which  law  in  no   way  affects   the  laws   of  Mathe- 
matics.    Physics  succeeds,  and  presents  us  with  phenomena 
^rhich  depend  on  mathematical  laws  and—inasmuch  as  aU 
terrestrial  phenomena  are  affected  by  influences  derived  from 
the  heavenly  bodies— on  astronomical  laws.     Chemistry  pre- 
sents us  with  phenomena  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but  these  are 
all  seen  to  be  influenced  by  the  laws  of  Physics,  Astronomy 
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and  Mathematics,  though  they  cannot  in  turn  be  said  to 
influence  these  laws.  Biology  presents  us  with  phenomena 
of  Life,  obviously  dependent  on  laws  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Astronomy,  and  Mathematics,  and  obviously  not  in- 
fluencing these.  Finally  we  have  the  laws  of  social  existence, 
embracing  the  phenomena  of  human  society  (Sociology),  and 
these  clearly  depend  on  the  laws  of  organic  life,  and  through 
them  on  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature,  on  the  vital  and 
physical  conditions  which  alone  permit  society  to  exist  and 
be  developed.  But  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  social 
phenomena  from  biological  and  physical  laws  alone,  without 
the  aid  of  laws  peculiar  to  social  existence,  so  is  it  impossible 
to  deduce  vital  phenomena  from  chemical  and  physical  laws, 
impossible  to  deduce  chemical  phenomena  from  physical  and 
mathematical  laws,  and  impossible  to  deduce  physical  phe- 
nomena from  mathematical  laws  alone  ^ :  thus  each  science 
adds  its  own  peculiar  group  of  laws  to  all  those  which 
precede  it  in  the  series,  and  each  gathers  up  into  its  grasp 
the  methods  and  results  of  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  serv- 
ing in  turn  as  a  stepping-stone  to  that  which  comes  after  it. 
Thus  does  the  series  embrace  all  human  knowledge  f  as 
regards  the  elementary  laws  of  the  world,  man,  and  society. 
It  represents  both  the  objective  dependence  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  the  subjective  dependence  of  our  means  of 
knowing  them.  It  constructs  a  series  which  makes  aU  the 
separate  sciences  organic  parts  of  one  Science ;  and  it  enables 
the  several  philosophies  to  yield  a  Doctrine  which  is,  what 
no  other  Doctrine  has  ever- been,  coextensive  with  human 
knowledge,  and  homogeneous  throughout  its  whole  extent: 
that  is  to  say,  while  theological  and  metaphysical  systems 
have    necessarily   been    constructed  out  of    heterogeneous 


*  Impossible  at  present,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  generations,  although 
a  prophetic  view  discerns  in  the  distant  future  a  reduction  of  all  cosmical  pheno- 
mena to  Mechanics ;  the  doctrine  of  vibrations  will  then  be  the  Abstract  Science 
of  which  all  cosmical  sciences  will  be  the  Concretes. 

t  In  his  later  speculations,  Comte  added  a  seventh  science  under  the  name  of 
Morals,  separating  its  subject-matter  from  Biology  and  Sociology.  This  does  not 
affect  the  classification,  however. 
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materials,  and  have  either  omitted  scientific  questions, 
or  else  have  been  forced  with  them  to  admit  the  scien- 
tific Method  on  which  answers  could  be  gained,  this 
Doctrine  treats  aU  knowledge  in  one  spirit,  and  views  the 
whole  Cosmos  in  one  light. 

Exactly  five-and-twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  this  serial  arrangement  of  the 
sciences,  and,  during  the  interval,  its  value  has  been  re- 
peatedly tested  in  the  course  of  my  researches  both  in 
Science  and  in  the  History  of  Science.  Great  as  that  value 
has  been  to  me,  I  have  several  times  felt  my  confidence  in  it 
faltering  in  the  presence  of  facts :  these  hesitations,  however, 
successively  subsided,  and  left  behind  them  an  increased 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  classification.  This 
personal  experience  is  not  cited  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  series,  but  simply  as  an  intimation  to  the  earnest  student 
that  he  may  expect  to  find  doubts  arising,  and  should  be  slow 
to  condemn  it  directly  it  seems  imperfect.  Only  a  long  appli- 
cation of  it  will  enable  him  thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  value 
and  to  set  aside  certain  superficial  objections.  As  to  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  it  which  have  been  published,  those  at 
least  which  have  fallen  in  my  way,  I  cannot  confess  that  any 
of  my  hesitations  came  from  them.  The  critics  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  master  the  principles  of  the  classification  ;  not 
one  of  them  seems  to  have  considered  what  the  object  was, 
nor  how  such  an  object  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy.  Usually  they  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were 
a  more  or  less  ingenious  arrangement,  of  no  great  moment 
in  itself,  and  easily  replaced  by  some  other  ingenious  scheme. 
Of  its  vital  importance  in  the  study  of  Science,  and  in  His- 
tory, no  suspicion  is  felt.  I  except,  in  some  degree,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  though  he  also  seems  to  have  misappre- 
hended the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  classification,  which  he  has 
attacked  with  his  usual  vigour  and  acumen  in  a  remarkable 
essay  on  the  '  Genesis  of  Science,'*  not,  I  think,  with  success; 
and  his  ill-success  appears  in  stronger  relief  in  the  classifica- 

♦  Spencer:  Essays,  First  Series,  1858. 


tion  which  he  proposes  as  a  substitute.*  M.  Littre  has 
examined  and  satisfactorily  refuted  his  criticisms,t  and  Mr. 
MiU  remarks  that  *  after  giving  to  his  animadversions  the 
respectful  attention  due  to  all  that  comes  from  Mr.  Spencer, 
we  cannot  find  that  he  has  made  out  any  case.  It  is  always 
easy  to  find  fault  with  a  classification.  There  are  a  hundred 
possible  ways  of  arranging  any  set  of  objects,  and  something 
may  almost  always  be  said  against  the  best,  and  in  favour  of 
the  worst  of  them.  But  the  merits  of  a  classification  depend 
on  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  instrumental.  We  have  shown 
the  purposes  for  which  M.  Comte's  classification  is  intended. 
Mr.  Spencer  has  not  shown  that  it  is  ill-adapted  to  those 
purposes ;  and  we  cannot  perceive  that  his  own  answers  any 
ends  equally  important.  His  chief  objection  is  that  if  the 
more  special  sciences  need  the  truths  of  the  more  general 
ones,  the  latter  also  need  some  of  those  of  the  former,  and 
have  at  times  been  stopped  in  their  progress  by  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  sciences  which  follow  long  after  them  in  M. 
Comte's  scale ;  so  that  the  dependence  being  mutual,  there  is 
a  consermis,  but  not  an  ascending  scale  or  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences.  That  the  earlier  sciences  derive  help  from  the 
later  is  undoubtedly  time ;  it  is  part  of  M.  Comte's  theory, 
and  amply  exemplified  in  the  details  of  his  work.  J  When 
he  affirms  that  one  science  historically  precedes  another,  he 
does  not  mean  that  the  perfection  of  the  first  precedes  the 

*   The  Classification  of  the  Sciences,  1864. 

t  Auguste  Comte  et  la  Philosophie  Positive,  chap.  vi. 

X  Mr.  Mill  might  here  have  quoted  the  explicit  language  of  Comte  in  intro- 
ducing his  classification  :  '  En  effet  non  seulement  les  diverses  parties  de  chaque 
science  qu'on  est  conduit  a  s^parer  dans  I'ordre  dogniatique  se  sont,  en  r^alit^, 
d^veloppees  simultan^ment  et  sous  I'influenee  les  unes  des  autres,  ce  qui  tendrait 
a  faire  pref^rer  I'ordre  historigue;  mais  en  consid^rant,  dans  son  ensemble,  le 
d^veloppement  effectif  de  I'esprit  humain,  on  voit  de  plus  que  les  diff^rentes  sciences 
ont  ^t^  dans  le  fait  perfectionn^es  en  mime  temps  et  mutuellement ;  on  voit  meme 
que  le  progr^s  des  sciences  et  ceux  des  arts  ont  d^pendu  les  uns  des  autres,  par 
d'innombrables  influences  r^iproques,  et  enfin  tout  ont  ^t6  ^troitemeut  li^s  au  de- 
veloppement  g^n^ral  de  la  soci^t^  humaine.'  Philosophie  Positive,  i.  81 ;  and  a 
little  further  on  he  adds  that  no  classification  can  be  rigorously  conformable  with 
the  historical  development.  '  II  faut  t4cher  seulement  qu'un  tel  inconvenient  n'ait 
lieu  relativement  aux  conceptions  caract^ristiques  de  chaque  science.'  Comp.  Poli- 
tique Positive,  iii.  41. 
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humblest  commencement  of  those  whic£  follow.  Mr.  Spencer 
does  not  distinguish  between  the  empirical  stage  of  the  culti- 
vation of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  and  the  scientific  stage.' 

Neither  M.  Littre  nor  Mr.  Mill  has  noticed  the  initial 
principle  of  Mr.  Spencer's  criticism,  which  is  that  of  the 
rejection  of  all  distribution  of  the  sciences  into  a  series.  '  Did 
we  believe  a  serial  arrangement  possible,'  he  says,  '  that  of 
M.  Comte  would  certainly  be  the  one  we  should  adopt.'  But 
he  dissents  from  the  conception.  '  There  is  no  one  rational 
order  among  a  host  of  possible  systems.  There  is  no  true 
filiation  of  the  sciences.  The  whole  hypothesis  is  fundamen- 
tally false  :  indeed,  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  its  origin  to  see 
at  once  how  baseless  it  is.  Why  a  series'?  What  reason 
can  we  have  to  suppose  that  the  sciences  admit  of  a  linear 
arrangement  ?  Where  is  our  warrant  for  assuming  that  there 
is  some  succession  in  which  they  can  be  placed  ?  There  is 
no  reason;  no  warrant.'* 

No  reason?  The  best  of  reasons!  No  warrant?  The 
strongest  warrant!  The  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
sciences  admit  of  a  linear  arrangement  is  the  fact  that  the 
corresponding  phenomena  admit  of  it ;  the  dependence  of 
physical  laws  on  the  mathematical,  and  of  chemical  laws  on 
the  physical,  and  of  biological  laws  on  the  chemical,  is  not  a 
fioment  of  Comte's,  but  an  observed  fact.  As  Bichat  says  of 
his  own  classification  of  the  tissues,  '  c'est  la  nature,  et  non 
la  science,  qui  a  tire  une  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  eux.' 
And  the  warrant  for  assuming  that  there  is  some  succession 
in  which  the  sciences  can  be  placed,  is  that  the  effective  study 
of  these  sciences  demands  such  a  succession  as  the  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  successive  complexity  of  the  phenomena. 
It  is  quite  true,  and  no  one  was  more  alive  to  it  than 
Comte,  that  all  the  sciences  are  interwoven,  and  that  the 
highest  seeks  aid  in  the  lowest ;  but  because  of  this  are  we  to 
reject  the  immense  speculative  assistance  of  a  serial  arrange- 
ment ?  Mr.  Spencer  asks,  why  is  a  series  necessary  ?  It  is 
necessary  on  grounds  similar  to  those  which  require  that  the 

*  Spencer:  Essat/s,  pp.  171-183. 
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various  truths  constituting  a  science  should  be  systematicaUy 
co-ordmated,  although  in  nature  the  phenomena  are  inter- 
mingled. That  classification  of  ideas  which  transforms  Com- 
mon  Knowledge  into  Science,  aiTanging  the  phenomena  in 
the  order  of  their  dependence,  and  bringing  the  particular 
under  the  general  relations,  which  makes  the  heterogeneous 
parts  assume  a  homogeneous  unity,— must  also  be  performed 
for  the  several  sciences.  And  this  operation  Comte  has 
effected.     No  one  else  has  done  it. 

Because  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy  it  has  claimed  this  somewhat 
lengthy  notice,  which  is  stHl,  however,  too  brief  except  as  a 
general  indication.  We  must  now  pass  to  another  integral 
part  of  the  doctrine,  namely,  the  creation  of  a  new  science. 
Sociology,  which  was  rendered  possible  by  Comte's  discovery 
of  the  Law  of  Evolution. 

The  necessity  of  reducing  social  phenomena  to  scientific 
Method  had  long  been  felt.     The  daily  increasing  disregard 
for  theological  and  metaphysical  habits  of  thought,  and  the 
growing  conviction  that  the  Method  which  had  been  proved 
so  brilliantly  successful  in  explaining  cosmical  phenomena 
ought  also   to  be   applied  to   social   phenomena,  received 
a  further  impulse  when  the  idea  became  general  that  social 
phenomena  were  in  reaUty  subject  to  Law,  and  consequently 
were  as  capable  of  scientific  investigation  as  all  other  pheno- 
mena, only  far  more  complicated  and  difficult.     But  it  is  one 
thmg  to  conceive  generaUy  that  social  science  is  possible, 
another  thing  io  create  the  science.     Mr.  Mill  holds  that 
Comte  first  made  the  creation  of  this  science  possible,  but 
denies  that  he  created  it ;  as  I  shaU  presently  have  to  urge 
Comte's  claim,  I  wiU  borrow  his  critic's  exposition  of  what 
he  accepts : — 

'  The  Method  proper  to  the  Science  of  Society  must  be,  in 
substahce,  the  same  as  in  all  other  sciences ;  the  interroga- 
tion and  interpretation  of  experience,  by  the  twofold  process 
of  Induction  and  Deduction.     But  its  mode  of  practising 
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these  operations  has  features  of  peculiarity.      In  general, 
Induction  furnishes  to  science  the  laws  of  the  elementary 
facts,  from  which,  when  known,  those  of  the  complex  combi- 
nations are  thought  out  deductively :  specific  observation  of 
complex  phsenomena  yields  no  general  laws,  or  only  empirical 
ones  ;  its  scientific  fimction  is  to  verify  the  laws  obtained  by 
deduction.     This  mode  of  philosophizing  is  not  adequate  to 
the    exigencies    of    sociological    investigation.      In    social 
phsenomena  the  elementary  facts  are  feelings  and  actions, 
and  the  laws  of  these  are  the  laws  of  human  nature,  social 
facts  being  the  results  of  human  acts  and  situations.     Since, 
then,   the   phsenomena  of  man  in  society  result   from   his 
nature  as  an  individual  being,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
proper  mode  of  constructing  a  positive  Social  Science  must 
be  by  deducing  it  from  the  general  laws  of  human  nature, 
using  the   facts  of  history  merely  for  verification.      Such, 
accordingly,  has   been  the  conception  of  social  science  by 
many  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  positive, 
partictdarly  by  the  school  of  Bentham.     M.  Comte  considers 
this  as  an  error.     We  may,  he  says,  draw  from  the  imiversal 
laws  of  human  nature  some  conclusions  (though  even  these, 
we  think,  rather   precarious)  concerning  the   very  earliest 
stages  of  human  progress,  of  which  there  are  either  no,  or 
very  imperfect,  historical  records.     But  as  society  proceeds 
in  its  development,  its  phsenomena  are  determined,  more  and 
more,   not  by  the   simple   tendencies   of  imiversal  human 
nature,  but  by  the  accumulated  influence  of  past  generations 
over  the   present.     The  human   beings  themselves,  on  the 
laws  of  whose  nature  the  facts  of  history  depend,  are  not 
abstract  or  imiversal  but  historical  human  beings,  already 
shaped,  and  made  what  they  are,  by  human  society.     This 
being  the  case,  no  powers  of  deduction  could  enable  any  one, 
starting  from  the  mere  conception  of  the  Being  Man,  placed 
in  a  world  such  as  the  earth  may  have  been  before  th6  com- 
mencement of  human  agency,  to  predict  and  calculate  the 
phsenomena  of  his  development  such  as  they  have  in  fact 
proved.     If  the  facts  of  history,  empirically  considered,  had 
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Itf^'""  ?r  ^  """"^  generalizations,  a  deductive  study  of 

easily  have  been  otherwise)  the  history  of  our  species,  loofed 

cllVT         ;"'  "^'^'^  ^^'^  ^"^^^^*   ^  determinate 
course  a  certam  order  of  development :  though  history  alone 

e^ot  prove  this  to  be  a  necessary  law,  as  distinished 

omce  of  Biology  (or,  as  we  should  say,  of  Psychology)  in  the 
social  science      The  universal  laws  of  human  nature  are  part 
of  the  data  of  sociology,  but  in  using  them  we  must  reverse 
the  method  of  the  deductive  physical  sciences :  for  while  in 
«,V  %  ZT^l  experience  commonly  serves  to  verify  laws 
-^ived  at  by  deduction,  in  sociology  it  is  specific  experience 
which  suggests  the  laws,  and  deduction  which  verifies  them. 
it  a  sociological  theory,  collected  from  historical  evidence 
contra^.ts  the  established  general  laws  of  human  nature  ;f 
(to  use  M.  Comte's  instances)  it  implies,  in  the  mass  of  mln- 
kind  any  very  decided  natural  bent,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a 
bad  direction ;    if  it  supposes  that  the  reason,  in  average 
human  beings,  predominates  over  the  desires,  or  the  disin- 
^rested  desires  over  the  personal ;  we  may  know  that  history 
has  been  mismterpreted,  and  that  the  theory  is  false.     On 
the  other  hand,  if  laws  of  social  phenomena,  empirically 
generahzed  from  hisix>ry,  can  when  once  suggested  be  affiliated 
to  the  known  laws  of  human  nature ;  if  the  direction  actually 
taken  by  the  developments  and  changes  of  human  societv 
can  be  seen  to  be  such  as  the  properties  of  man  and  of  his' 
dwelhng-place  made   antecedently   probable,   the  empirical 
generalizations  are  raised  into  positive  laws,  and  SocioWy 
becomes  a  science. 

^  Much  ha^  been  said  and  written  for  centuries  past,  by  ihe 
practical  or  empirical  school  of  politicians,  in  condemnation 
of  theories  founded  on  principles  of  human  nature,  without 
an  historical  basis;  and  the  theorists,  in  their  turn,  have 
successfully  retaliated  on  the  practical!  sts.  But  we  know 
not  any  thinker  who,  before  M.  Comte,  had  penetrated  to  the 
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philosophy  of  the  matter,  and  placed  the  necessity  of  histo- 
rical studies  as  the  foundation  of  sociological  speculation  on 
the  true  footing.  From  this  time  any  political  thinker  who 
fancies  himself  able  to  dispense  with  a  connected  view  of  the 
great  facts  of  history,  as  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  must 
be  regarded  as  below  the  level  of  the  age ;  while  the  vulgar 
mode  of  using  history,  by  looking  in  it  for  parallel  cases,  as 
if  any  cases  were  parallel,  or  as  if  a  single  instance,  or  even 
many  instances  not  compared  and  analysed,  could  reveal  a 
law,  will  be  more  than  ever,  and  irrevocably,  discredited. 

'  The  inversion  of  the  ordinary  relation  between  Deduction 
and  Induction  is  not  the  only  point  in  which,  according  to 
M.  Comte,  the  Method  proper  to  Sociology  differs  from  that 
of  the  sciences  of  inorganic  nature.     The  common  order  of 
science  proceeds  from  the  details  to  the  whole.     The  method 
of  Sociology  should  proceed  from  the  whole  to  the  details. 
There  is  no  imiversal  principle  for  the  order  of  study,  but  that 
of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  ;  finding  our 
way  to  the  facts  at  whatever  point  is  most  open  to  our  obser- 
vation.    In  the  phsenomena  of  the  social  state,  the  collective 
phsenomenon  is  more  accessible  to  us  than  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed.     This  is  abeady,  in  a  great  degree,  true  of 
the   mere  animal  body.     It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  an 
organism,  and  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  social  organism 
than  of  the  individual.     The  state  of  every  part  of  the  social 
whole  at  any  time  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contem- 
poraneous state  of  all  the  others.  Keligious  belief,  philosophy, 
science,  the  fine  arts,  the  industrial  arts,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, government,  all  are  in  close  mutual  dependence  on  one 
another,  insomuch  that  when  any  considerable  change  takes 
place  in  one,  we  may  know  that  a  parallel  change  in  all  the 
others  has  preceded  or  will  follow  it.    The  progress  of  society 
from  one  general  state  to  another  is  not  an  aggregate  of 
partial  changes,  but  the  product  of  a  single  impulse,  acting 
through  all  the  partial  agencies,  and  can  therefore  be  most 
easily  traced  by  studying  them  together.     Could  it  even  be 
detected  in  them  separately,  its  true  nature  could  not  be  un- 
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derstood  except  by  examining  them  in  the  ensemble.  In 
constructing,  therefore,  a  theory  of  society,  aU  the  different 
aspects  of  the  social  organization  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration at  once.' 

"^  *  *  ^  ^e-  ♦ 

'  There  is  one  more  point  in  the  general  philosophy  of 
sociology  requiring  notice.  Social  phsenomena,  Hke  aU 
others,  present  two  aspects,  the  statical,  and  the  dynamical ; 
the  phsenomena  of  equilibrium,  and  those  of  motion.  The 
statical  aspect  is  that  of  the  laws  of  social  existence,  con- 
sidered abstractedly  from  progress,  and  confined  to  what  is 
common  to  the  progressive  and  the  stationary  state.  The 
dynamical  aspect  is  that  of  social  progress.  The  statics  of 
society  is  the  study  of  the  conditions  of  existence  and  perma- 
nence of  the  social  state.  The  dynamics  studies  the  laws 
of  its  evolution.  The  first  is  the  theory  of  the  consensus,  or 
interdependence  of  social  phsenomena.  The  second  is  the 
theory  of  their  filiation. 

'  The  first  division  M.  Comte,  in  his  great  work,  treats  in  a 
much  more  summary  manner  than  the  second ;  and  it  forms, 
to  our  thinking,  the  weakest  part  of  the  treatise.  He  can 
hardly  have  seemed  even  to  himself  to  have  originated,  in  the 
statics  of  society,  anything  new,^  unless  his  revival  of  the 
Catholic  idea  of  a  Spiritual  Power  may  be  so  considered. 
The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  detached  thoughts,  in 
which  even  his  feeblest  productions  are  always  rich,  is  trite, 
while  in  our  judgment  far  from  being  always  true.' 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  Social  Statics  to  Social 
Dynamics,  Mr.  Mill  continues  : 

'  Two  questions  meet  us  at  the  outset :  Is  there  a  natural 
evolution  in  human  affairs  ?  and  is  that  evolution  an  im- 

*  'Indeed  his  claim  to  be  the  creator  of  Sociology  does  not  extend  to  this  branch 
of  the  science ;  on  the  contrary,  he,  in  a  subsequent  work,  expressly  declares  that 
the  real  founder  of  it  was  Aristotle,  by  whom  the  theory  of  the  conditions  of  social 
existence  was  carried  as  far  towards  perfection  as  was  possible  in  the  absence  of 
any  theory  of  Progress.  Without  going  quite  this  length,  we  think  it  hardly 
possible  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  merit  of  those  early  efforts,  beyond  which 
little  progress  had  been  made,  until  a  very  recent  period,  either  in  ethical  or  in 
political  science.* 
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provement  ?  M.  Comte  resolres  tliem  both  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  same  answer.  The  natural  progress  of  society  consists 
in  the  growth  of  our  human  attributes,  comparatively  to  our 
animal  and  our  purely  organic  ones  :  the  progress  of  our 
humanity  towards  an  ascendency  over  our  animality,  ever 
more  nearly  approached  though  incapable  of  being  completely 
realized.  This  is  the  character  and  tendency  of  human 
development,  or  of  what  is  called  civilization ;  and  the  obli- 
gation of  seconding  this  movement — of  working  in  the  direc- 
tion of  it — is  the  nearest  approach  which  M.  Comte  makes  in 
this  treatise  to  a  general  principle  or  standard  of  morality. 

'But  as  our  more  eminent,  and  peculiarly  human,  faculties 
are  of  various  orders,  moral,  intellectual,  and  aesthetic,  the 
question  presents  itself,  is  there  any  one  of  these  whose  de- 
velopment is  the  predominant  agency  in  the  evolution  of  our 
species?  According  to  M.  Comte,  the  main  agent  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  is  their  intellectual  development.  Not 
because  the  intellectual  is  the  most  powerful  part  of  our 
nature,  for,  limited  to  its  inherent  strength,  it  is  one  of  the 
weakest:  but  because  it  is  the  guiding  part,  and  acts  not 
with  its  own  strength  alone,  but  with  the  united  force  of  all 
parts  of  our  nature  which  it  can  draw  after  it.  In  a  social 
state  the  feelings  and  propensities  cannot  act  with  their  full 
power,  in  a  determinate  direction,  unless  the  speculative  in- 
tellect places  itself  at  their  head.  The  passions  are,  in  the 
individual  man,  a  more  energetic  power  than  a  mere  intellec- 
tual conviction  ;  but  the  passions  tend  to  divide,  not  to  unite, 
mankind :  it  is  only  by  a  common  belief  that  passions  are 
brought  to  work  together,  and  become  a  collective  force 
instead  of  forces  neutralizing  one  another.  Our  intelligence 
is  first  awakened  by  the  stimulus  of  our  animal  wants  and  of 
our  stronger  and  coarser  desires  ;  and  these  for  a  long  time 
almost  exclusively  determine  the  direction  in  which  our 
intelligence  shall  work:  but  once  roused  to  activity,  it 
assumes  more  and  more  the  management  of  the  operations 
of  which  stronger  impulses  are  the  prompters,  and  constrains 
them  to  follow  its  lead,  not  by  its  own  strength,  but  because 
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in  the  play  of  antagonistic  forces,  the  path  it  points  out  is 
(in  scientific  phraseology)  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 
Personal  interests  and  feelings,  in  the  social  state,  can  only 
obtain  the  maximum  of  satisfaction  by  means  of  co-operation, 
and  the  necessary  condition  of  co-operation  is  a  common 
belief.  All  human  society,  consequently,  is  grounded  on  a 
system  of  fundamental  opinions,  which  only  the  speculative 
faculty  can  provide,  and  which,  when  provided,  directs  our 
other  impulses  in  their  mode  of  seeking  their  gratification. 
And  hence  the  history  of  opinions,  and  of  the  speculative 
faculty,  has  always  been  the  leading  element  in  the  history 
of  mankind.' 

Here  we  come  upon  the  famous  loi  des  troisetats  which  has 
been  received  with  great   opposition  from  theologians  and 
metaphysicians,  whose  modes  of  thought  it   sets  aside    as 
unfit  for  modem  use ;  nor  has  it  received  an  open  welcome 
from  men  of  science,  whom,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem 
most  to  flatter.     The   opposition  of  aU  the  teachers  now 
living,  though  it  would  retard,  could  not  ultimately  prevent, 
the  reception  of  a  law.     K,  therefore,  Comte  has  really  dis- 
covered a  law— as  many  of  us  firmly  believe— its  acceptance 
is   only  a  question  of  time.     I   merely  note   two    general 
sources  of  the  opposition  of  scientific  men,  both  of  them 
evils  of  our  present  condition  to  which  Comte  has  frequently 
caUed  attention  :  first,  the  speciality  of  most  men  of  science, 
a,nd  the  absence  of  large  philosophical   or   general  views; 
secondly,  the  patchwork  of  opinion  commonly  held  by  them 
is  formed  of  loose  floating  notions  of  metaphysics  side  by 
side  with  theological  dogmas  and  inductive  generalisations, 
so  that  many  a  mind  wliich  has  discarded  theological  and 
metaphysical  explanations  of  physical  and  even  biological 
phenomena,  readmits  them   into  Psychology  or  Sociology. 
To  these  causes  of  opposition  must  also  be  added  the  license 
men  permit  themselves  of  pronouncing  confidently  on  ques- 
tions they  have  not  taken  the  preliminary  trouble  of  under- 
standing.   Two-thirds  of  the  objections  urged  against  this  law 
of  the  three  stages  are  based  on  a  radical  misapprehension 
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of  it ;  and  there  is  something  quite  comic  in  the  gravity  with 
which  these  misconceptions  are  advanced.  Non  ragioniam 
di  lor. 

The  law  does  not  assert  that  at  distinct  historical  periods 
men  were  successively  in  each  of  the  three  stages,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  a  nation  or  even  a  tribe  was  exclusively 
theological,  exclusively  metaphysical,  or  exclusively  positive; 
it  asserts   that  every  class  of  conceptions  man  frames   re- 
specting the  world,  himself,  and  society,  must  pass  through 
three   stages,  with    varying  velocity  under   various   social 
conditions,  but  in  unvarying   order.      Any   one   individual 
mind,  inheriting  the  results  of  preceding  generations,  may 
indeed  commence  its  thinking  on  some  special  topic,  without 
being  forced  to  pass  through  the  stages  which  its  prede- 
cessors  have  passed  through ;  but  every  class  of  conceptions 
must  pass  through  the  stages,  and  every  individual  mind 
must  more  or  less  rapidly,  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  pass  through  them.     These  necessary 
stages  Comte  names  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and 
the   positive.     Mr.   Mill   suggests,  as   less   ambiguous,  the 
terms  volitional,  abstraction al,  and  experiential.     The  first 
is  the  spontaneous  and  primitive  condition  of  thought  y  the 
second  is  a  transition  to  the  third,  which  is  final. 

AU  men  are  agreed,  in  these  days,  that  real  knowledge 
must  be  founded  on  observation.     But  no  science  could  have 
its  origin  in  simple   observation  alone;  for  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  aU  theories  must  be  founded  on  observation,  on  the 
other,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  theory 
before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  task  of  steady  observa- 
tion.    K,  in  contemplating  phenomena,  we  do  not  connect 
them  by  some  principle,  it  would  not  only  be  impossible  for 
us  to  combine  our  isolated  observations,  and  consequently 
to  draw  any  benefit  from  them  ;  but  we  should  also  be  unable 
even  to  retain  them,  and  most  frequently  the  important  facts 
would  remain  unperceived.     We  are  consequently  forced  to 
theorise.     A  theory  is  necessary  to  observation,  and  a  correct 
theory  to  correct  observation. 
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This  double  necessity  imposed  upon  the  mind— of  obser- 
vation for  the  formation  of  a  theory,  and  of  a  theory  for  the 
practice  of  observation— would  have  caused  it  to  move  in  a 
circle  if  nature  had  not  fortunately  provided  an  outlet  in 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind.     Owing  to  this  ac- 
tivity, it  begins  by  assuming  a  cause,  which  it  seeks  outside 
the  phenomena,  i.e.  a  supernatural  cause.     As  man  is  con- 
scious that  he  acts  according  a^  he  wiUs  so  he  naturaUy 
concludes  that  everything  acts  in  accordance  with  some  wiU. 
The   spontaneous   tendency  is   to   animate   the   external 
worid,  because,  since  knowledge  can  only  proceed  from  what 
IS  afready  known,  the  analogies  suggested  by  consciousness 
are   inevitably   the   first   explanations   of    cosmical   pheno- 
mena.     This  is  the  state  of  Fetichism :  a  state  stiU  to  be 
noticed  among  children  and  savages.     It  passes  by  insen- 
sible degrees  into  Polytheism,  and  that  again  by  a  supreme 
effort  of  abstraction  is  replaced  by  Monotheism. 

The  second,  or  metaphysical,  stage  was  a  transition  from 
this  primitive  to  the  final  stage  of  positivism.     It  replaced 
the  swpem^tuxBl  agent  of  the  theological  conception  by  a 
natural  agent  inherent  in  the  objects  themselves.     It  re- 
placed the  variable  action  of  a  will  for  the  invariable  action 
of  an  essential  cause.     In  lieu  of  deities,  it  imagined  entities. 
Criticism  subsequently  discovered  that  these  entities  were 
simply  personified  abstractions.     They  then  fell   into  such 
discredit  that  nowadays   there   may  be   some   difficulty  in 
comprehending  how  men  of  keen  and  meditative  intellects 
could   ever  have  mistaken  abstractions  for  real  existences 
capable  of  causing  all  the  changes  observed ;   yet  nothing 
is  more  certain,  and  this  History  has  exhibited  abundant 
examples  of  it.     Not  only  so,  but  many  modems  who  find 
it  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  great   minds   of  the  past 
could   so   far  confound   the    names    they   gave    to    certain 
classes  of  facts  with  the  essential  causes  of  the  facts  them- 
selves—could rely  on   an   explanation  which  was  in  truth 
only   a   restatement   of  the   facts   to   be  explained— could 
passionately  maintain  that  over    and  above  the  existing 
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animals,  which  thej  saw,  there  existed  an  universal  Ani- 
mal, which  they  did  not  see,  and  that  this  Animal  was  the 
reality  of  which  the  individual  animals  were  the  passing 
shadows— many  modems  who  find  this  difficult  to  conceive 
are  themselves  so  wedded  to  similar  abstractions  (that  of  a 
Vital  Principle,  for  example)  that  they  despise  you  as  '  shal- 
low,' or  declaim  against  you  as  '  materialistic,'  if  you  think 
otherwise. 

In  the  final,  or  positive,  stage,  the  mind  relinquishes 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  essence  of  things,  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  Experience,  and  pass  into  that  of  causes,  first 
or  final.  Its  aim  is  to  explain  the  how,  and  leave  unex- 
plored the  why.  It  desires  to  establish  by  observation  and 
induction  the  Laws,  or  constant  relations,  and  resigns  itself 
to  ignorance  of  the  Agents. 

One  illustration  must  suffice  here.^  Men  formerly  be- 
lieved, according  to  Oersted,  that  Basilisks  lived  in  cellars 
which  had  long  been  shut  up ;  they  were  invisible,  and  whom- 
soever they  looked  upon  died.  This  is  a  typical  specimen  of 
the  theological  mode  of  explanation.  I  am  not  aware  what 
metaphysical  one  replaced  it,  but  in  the  spirit  of  that  method 
I  will  suggest  the  foUowing :  Cellarity,  when  long  pent  up,  is 
inimical  to  Life.  The  positive  explanation,  seeking  in  the 
known  properties  of  things,  discovers  a  deleterious  gas, 
whose  weight  causes  it  to  accumulate  in  low  places  unless 
driven  away  by  supplies  of  fresh  air,  and  this  gas  is  a  poison 
to  anyone  who  breathes  it. 

The  theological  system  arrived  at  the  highest  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable  when  it  substituted  the  providential 
action  of  a  single  Being  for  the  varied  operations  of  the 
numerous  divinities  which  had  been  before  imagined.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  metaphysical  system,  men 
substitute  one  great  Entity  (Nature)  as  the  cause  of  aU 
phenomena  instead  of  the  multitude  of  Entities  at  first  sup- 
posed.    In  the  same  way,  again,  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
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the  positive  system  would  be  to  represent  aU  phenomena  as 
particular  aspects  of  a  single  general  fact—and  to  this  the 
molecular  theory  seems  now  rapidly  tending. 

After  this  brief  indication  of  the  law,  we  may  resume  Mr. 
Mill's  exposition: — 

'  The  passage  of  mankind  through  these  stages,  including 
the  successive  modifications  of  the  theological  conception  by 
the  rising  influence  of  the  other  two,  is,  to  M.  Comte's  mind, 
the  most  decisive  fact  in  the  evolution  of  humanity.     Simul- 
taneously, however,  there   has   been   going   on  throughout 
history  a  parallel  movement  in  the  purely  temporal  depart- 
ment of  things,  consisting  of  the  gradual  decline   of  the 
military  mode  of  life  (originally  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
freemen)  and  its  replacement  by  the  industrial.      M.   Comte 
maintains  that  there  is  a  necessary  connexion  and  interde- 
pendence between  this  historical  sequence  and  the  other; 
and  he  easily  shows  that  the  progress  of  industry  and  that 
of  positive  science  are  correlative ;  man's  power  to  modify 
the  facts  of  nature  evidently  depending  on  the  knowledge  he 
has  acquired  of  their  laws.      We  do  not  think  him  equaUy 
successful   in    showing   a  natural   connexion    between  the 
theological  mode   of  thought  and  the   military  system   of 
society :  but  since  they  both  belong  to  the  same  age  of  the 
worid— since  each  is,  in  itself,  natural  and  inevitable,  and 
they  are  together  modified  and  together  undermined  by  the 
same  cause,  the  progress  of  science  and  industry,  M.  Comte 
is  justified  in  considering  them  as  linked  together,  and  the 
movement  by  which  mankind  emerge  from  them  as  a  single 
evolution. 

*  These  propositions  having  been  laid  down  as  the  first 
principles  of  social  dyuamics,  M.  Comte  proceeds  to  verify 
and  apply  them  by  a  connected  view  of  universal  history. 
This  survey  nearly  fills  two  large  volumes,  above  a  third  of 
the  work,  in  all  of  which  there  is  scarcely  a  sentence  that 
does  not  add  an  idea.  We  regard  it  as  by  far  his  greatest 
achievement,  except  his  review  of  the  sciences,  and  in  some 
respects  more  striking  even  than  that.     We  wish  it  were 
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practicable  in  the  compass  of  an  essay  like  the  present  to  give 
even  a  faint  conception  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  this 
historical  analysis.  It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated. 
Whoever  disbeHeves  that  the  philosophy  of  history  can  be 
made  a  science  should  suspend  his  judgment  until  he  has 
read  these  volumes  of  M.  Comte.  We  do  not  affirm  that 
they  would  certainly  change  his  opinion;  but  we  would 
strongly  advise  him  to  give  them  a  chance.' 

It  is  now  needful  to  consider  whether  Comte  may  right- 
fuUy  be  claimed  as  having  created  Social  Science,  or  only,  as 
Mr.  MiU  thinks,  having  rendered  such  a  creation  possible. 
To  do  this,  we  must  first  settle  what  is  meant  by  the  creation 
of  a  science.     There  is,  I  believe,  only  a  difference  in  terms 
between  Mr.  MHl's  position  and  my  own;  he  would  say  that 
the  defects  in  Comte's  construction  prevent  it  from  being 
accepted  as  a  science,  though  the  route  is  opened  for  future 
investigators,   and  much   of   the   country  is   mapped   out. 
Admitting  the  defects  to  be  as  great  as  he  supposes,  though 
I  think  on  some  points  a  good  defence  may  be   made,  I 
should  only  look  on  these  as  defects.     No  science  is  perfe'ct, 
and  the  last  and  most  complex  of  them  all  is,  of  course,  the 
most  defective  of  them  aU.      What  we  have  to  consider  is 
whether  it  is  a  science,  and  whether  it  is  in  such  condition 
that,  Hke  aU  other  sciences,  it  may  indefinitely  advance.     We 
have  seen  that  in  the  absence  of  Sociology  the  creation  of  the 
Positive  Philosophy  would  have  been  impossible,  since,  then, 
all  phenomena  would  not  have  been  embraced ;  we  have  seen 
farther  that  it  was  not  only  necessary  that  social  phenomena 
should  be  included  with  cosmical  phenomena  in  the  Doctrine, 
but  that  these  social  phenomena  should  disclose  their  ele- 
mentary laws,  in  other  words,  that  Sociology  should  not  only 
be  a  science  but  an  Abstract  Science.     I  wiU  now  endeavour 
to  show  that  Comte  transformed  what  before  was  Common 
Knowledge  inte  Science,  separated  its  elements  from  those  ol 
other  sciences,  and  presented  the  Abstract  Science  of  social 
existence  claiming  its  place  in  the  hierarchy. 

Others  before  Comte,  as  Mr.    MiU  remarks,  had  a  fuU 
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conviction  that  social  phenomena  conform  to  invariable  laws, 
and  by  discarding  all  theological  and  metaphysical  explana- 
tions had  adopted  the  positive  attitude.  Granted ;  but  the 
positive  attitude  is  not  enough  for  Science ;  and  no  one  will 
venture  to  assert  that  Montesquieu,  Macchiavelli,  Adam 
Smith,  Bentham,  or  the  political  economists,  had  discovered 
the  fundamental  laws  which  constitute  the  science.  They 
had  not  even  distinctly  conceived  how  the  science  itself 
should  be  distributed  inte  statical  and  dynamical  laws,  the 
statical  derived  from  Biology,  the  dynamical  from  History. 
They  made  several  empirical  generalisations,  valuable  as 
such,  but  no  attempt  to  organise  these  into  a  science. 

The  universal  mistake  of  social  speculators  was  an  attempt 
to  deduce  the  phenomena  from  the  laws  of  '  human  nature,' 
i.e.  to  make  collective  phenomena  the  simple  consequences 
of  laws  of  the  individual.  Setting  aside  the  metaphysical 
conceptions  which  were  thus  made  a  basis  of  deduction,  and 
assuming  that  the  true  biological  laws  had  been  discovered 
and  applied,  we  should  still  perceive  that  failure  was  in- 
evitable,  because  social  laws  are  not  directly  reducible  to 
Biology.  As  Comte  in  one  of  his  earliest  publications  re- 
marks on  this  very  point : — 

'  Sans  doute,  les  phenomenes  coUectifs  de  I'espece  humaine 

reconnaissent  pour  demiere  cause,  comme  ses  phenomenes 

individuels,  la  nature  speciale  de  son  organisation.      Mais 

I'etat  de  la   civilisation  humaine  a  chaque   generation  ne 

depend  immediatement  que  de  celui  de  la  generation  pre- 

cedente,  et  ne  produit  immediatement  que  celui  de  la  sui- 

vante.      H  est  possible  de  suivre,  avec   toute  la  precision 

suffisante,  cet  enchainement  a  partir  de  I'origine,  en  ne  liant 

d'une  mani^re  directe  chaque  terme  qu'au  precedent  et  au 

suivant.     H  serait,  au  contraire,  absolument  au-dessus  des 

forces  de  notre  esprit  de  rattacher  un  terme  quelconque  de  la 

s^rie  au  point  de  depart  primitif,  en  supprimant  teutes  les 

relations  intermediaires.' f     The   error   is  as  great  as  that 

of  a  physiologist  who  should  attempt  te  deduce  the  state  of 

*  Comte:  Politique  Positive,  IV.  Appendice,  p.  126;   comp.  also  the  passages 
p.  98  and  130,  131.  ^ 
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manhood   from    that  of   infancy,   without  taking  that   of 
puberty  into  account. 

Not  only  did  Comte  see  how  social  phenomena  were  to  be 
distributed  and  studied  in  order  to  form  a  science ;  he  saw 
the  decisive  point  of  separation  between  these  and  other 
phenomena  which  rendered  the  constitution  of  a  separate 
science  necessary.  Precisely  as  Physics  must  be  separated 
from  Mathematics,  because  no  extension  of  mathematical 
laws  alone  will  suffice  to  explain  physical  phenomena ;  pre- 
cisely as  Chemistry  must  be  separated  from  Physics,  because 
in  chemical  phenomena  there  is,  over  and  above  the  physical 
laws,  the  addition  of  laws  of  molecular  affinity ;  precisely  as 
Biology  must  be  separated  from  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
because  by  no  extension  of  physical  and  chemical  laws  can 
we  deduce  the  special  laws  of  organic  life :  so  in  like 
manner  must  Sociology  be  separated  from  Biology,  because, 
over  and  above  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  exhibited 
in  the  species,  there  is  the  important  series  of  phenomena 
due  to  the  collective  activities  of  the  race.  History  modifies 
the  race. 

By  this  conception  Sociology  was  rendered  possible,  but 
not  by  this  alone  was  the  science  constituted.  Had  Comte 
done  no  more  than  this,  he  would  have  held  an  analogous 
position  to  that  of  a  biologist  whom,  before  Bichat,  we  will 
imagine  to  have  conceived  that  Biology  could  be  rescued 
from  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  and  constituted  as  a  science, 
if  Life  were  reduced  to  the  elementary  properties  inherent  in 
organic  tissues.  Obviously  this  would  only  have  been  one 
step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem;  the  next  step 
would  have  presented  immense  difficulties ;  it  would  have 
been  to  determine  specifically  what  those  properties  were 
which  the  several  tissues  specially  manifested.  In  like 
manner,  Comte,  having  conceived  that  the  collective  pheno- 
mena of  History  must  be  separated  from  the  individual 
phenomena  of  Biology,  and  having  withdrawn  them  from  the 
regency  of  volition,  to  place  them  under  the  regency  of  law, 
showing  that  they  depended  on  conditions  inherent  in  the 
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successive  stages  of  society,  and  not  on  providential  inter- 
ventions, first  made  a  science  of  History  possible,  and  next 
constituted  it  by  discovering  the  fundamental  law  of  evolution. 
^  In  order  that  the  science  should  be  constituted,  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  had  to  disclose  their  laws ;  and  in  order 
that  it  should  be  an  Abstract  Science,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  disclose  their  elementary  laws.  Otherwise  we 
might  have  had  a  History  of  some  particular  people,  but  not 
a  science  of  universal  History,  an  Abstract  Science,  the  laws 
of  which  would  be  rigorously  applicable  to  aU  nations  and  aU 
tunes,  just  as  the  laws  of  Biology  are  appHcable  in  all  climates 
and  in  aU  branches  of  the  organic  series. 

Mr.  Mill's  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  science  is  all 
that  Comte's  disciples  require,  namely,  'discovering  or  proving 
and  pursuing  to  their  consequences  those  of  its  truths  which 
are  fit  to  form  the  connecting  links  among  the  rest ;  truths 
which  are  to  it  what  the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  astronomy, 
and  what  the  elementary  properties  of  tissues  are  to  phy- 
siology.'   And  this  we  believe  the  law  of  the  three  stages  is 
to  Sociology.     Mr.  MiU  accepts  that  law ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  venture  to  intimate  that  his  doubts  respecting  Comte's 
claim  may  be  mainly  a  question  of  terms.     Those— and  they 
are  the  majority— who  refuse  to  accept  the  law  may  con- 
sistently reject  the  claim.     I  cannot  here  afford  the  space 
for  a  discussion  of  their  objections,  but  content  myself  with 
saying  that  it  is  a  law  of  History,  and  must  be  verified  in 
History ;  it  cannot  even  be  comprehended,  much  less  refuted, 
through  subjective  experience.    Whoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  understand  its  meaning,  and  foUow  Comte's  exempHfication 
of  it  throughout  History,  wiUseehow  the  superficial  objections 
to  it  aU  disappear,  as  they  disappear  before  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation, which  likewise  needed  an  extensive  and  persistent 
verification  before  its  truth  became  irresistible. 

Having  thus  characterised  the  general  aspects  of  the  N'ew 
PhHosophy  founded  by  Comte,  I  must  refrain  from  any 
attempt  to  follow  in  detaH  what  Mr.  MiU  justly  caUs  '  that 
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wonderful  systematisation  of  the  philosophy  of  all  the  sciences, 
from  mathematics  to  physiology,  which,  if  he  had  done  nothing 
else,  would  have  stamped  him  in  all  minds  competent  to 
appreciate  it,  as  one  of  the  principal  thinkers  of  the  age.' 
There  are  portions,  of  course,  which  the  advance  of  Science 
has  rendered  antiquated,  and  portions  it  has  rendered  un- 
acceptable ;  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  through  the  writings  of 
his  predecessors,  even  in  special  departments,  for  anything 
comparable  to  the  solid  and  luminous  exposition  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  each  subject,  and  its  position  in  human  evolution. 
The  student  is  advised  to  master  and  patiently  meditate  the 
successive  chapters  in  which  the  philosophy  of  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Sociology,  is  expounded; 
and,  thus  fortified,  he  will  be  prepared  to  meet  the  objections 
which  assail  the  Doctrine  from  various  quarters.  Meanwhile 
two  points  imperatively  demand  our  attention,  because  they 
are  urged  by  a  positive  thinker  of  the  highest  eminence,  and 
because  they  assail  the  integrity  of  the  Doctrine  :  these  are, 
1st,  the  absence  of  Psychology  from  the  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences  ;  2ndly,  the  absence  of  a  method  of  Proof.  Without 
saying  where  he  would  admit  these  sciences,  so  as  to  recon- 
struct the  hierarchy,  Mr.  Mill  insists  on  their  omission  as  a 
defect.  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  undervalue  the  force  of  these 
objections  because  at  one  time  I  fully  accepted  the  first,  and 
still  waver  respecting  the  second. 

When  Mr.  Mill  says  that  Comte  rejected  psychological 
observation,  properly  so  called,  as  an  invalid  process  at  least 
in  regard  to  intellectual  operations,  and  that  '  he  gives  no 
place  in  his  series  to  the  science  of  Psychology,  and  always 
speaks  of  it  with  contempt,'  there  is  both  truth  and  error  in 
the  criticism.  It  is  true  that  Comte  did  regard  internal 
observation  as  an  illusory  process.  This  is  a  question  of 
Method,  on  which  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  in  thinking  Comte 
greatly  mistaken,  owing  to  his  contempt  for  the  only  psycho- 
logical investigations  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  to  his 
justifiable  disregard  of  the  pretended  *  ceil  interne.'  But  it 
is  not  true  that  Comte  discarded  psychological  observation  ; 
he  only  disclaimed   for  it  a  double   organ,   external   with 
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regard  to  one  class  of  facts,  and  internal  with  regard  to 
another.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  were  not  perhaps  very  clear,  and  that  he 
had  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  results  of  psychological 
analysis.  Considering  how  very  far  professed  psychologists 
are  even  yet  from  any  definite  and  consistent  Method,  this  is 
not  a  serious  charge  against  him. 

But  when  it  is  said  that  he  gives  no  place  to  Psychology 
m  his  series,  a  question  of  Doctrine  is  raised,  namely  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  justified  in  refusing  to  Psychology  the 
position  of  an  abstract  and  independent  science  ?     On  this 
question  I  retract  the  adhesion  which  many  years  ago  I  gave 
to  Mr.  Mill's  point  of  view,  and  pass  over  to  that  of  Comte. 
It  then  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  principles  of  positive 
classification  Psychology  ought  to  be  separated  from  Biology 
just  as  Biology  was  separated  from  Chemistry;  in  each  case 
the   separation   was   necessitated  by   the   speciality   of  the 
phenomena  treated.     I  now  see  the  erroneous  appreciation 
which  misled  me.     The  confusion  in  my  mind  (let  me  not 
include   others  in  the  reproach)  was  the  confusion  of  the 
subsidiary  question  of  Method  with  the  dominant  question  of 
Doctrine,  and,  as  a  consequence,  an  imperfect  appreciation 
of  biological  phenomena.     Thus  because  Comte  was  wron^ 
respectmg  one  of  the  means  of  psychological  research  (sub- 
jective  analysis)  and  spoke  with  undiscriminating  contempt 
of  Psychology  (meaning  reaUy  nothing  but  the  unscientific 
farrago  about  le  Moi),  and  because  I  saw  that  Psychology  was 
a  possible  science  of  great  value,  having  a  special  instrument 
in  Consciousness,  I  was  led  to  dissent  from  him,  and  a^ree 
with  Mr.  Mill  in  claiming  for  it  an  independent  position, 
fnirther  meditation,  however,  disclosed  that  it  is  one  thing- 
to  recognize  Psychology  as  a  science,  another  thing  to  assign 
It  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  Abstract  Sciences.     It  may 
be   a   Concrete    Science,    as  Physiology   and    Botany   are; 
but  It  IS  derived   from  the  Abstract   Science   of  Biologv 
and   can   only  be   consistently  separated   from   it  by  those 
who  hold  that  psychical  phenomena  are  in  essence  distinct 
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from  vital  phenomena.  What  I  had  hastily  classed  as  special 
in  psychical  phenomena  was  a  conventional  speciality,  arising 
from  the  conventional  restriction  of  biological  phenomena,  and 
the  unphilosophic  practice  of  biologists,  who  had  left  all  the 
higher  functions  to  be  treated  by  metaphysicians.  That  this 
was  a  serious  error  a  moment's  consideration  will  disclose. 
Biology  is  the  science  of  Life ;  among  the  manifestations  of 
living  organisms  we  distinguish,  for  our  convenience,  the 
vesretal  from  the  animal  functions,  what  are  called  vital  from 
what  are  called  psychical  phenomena  ;  but  no  biologist  sup- 
poses that  this  distinction  is  real,  that  an  animal  organism 
has  two  independent  vitalities,  or  that  the  psychical  fimc- 
tions  are  not  part  and  parcel  of  the  organic  activities, 
determined  by  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  organs ; 
above  all  no  biologist  supposes  that  his  science  would  be 
complete  if  from  the  circle  of  vital  phenomena  all  the 
sensitive,  emotive,  volitional,  instinctive,  and  intellectual 
phenomena  were  excluded.  The  parallel  between  Chemistry 
and  Biology  entirely  fails.  Chemistry  deals  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  molecular  combination ;  the  phenomena  of  Life  are 
superadded  to  these,  and  this  superaddition  constitutes  a 
new  science.  The  laws  of  Chemistry  would  remain  precisely 
what  they  are  if  all  organisms  were  destroyed :  neither  more 
nor  less.  But  psychological  phenomena  are  no  superaddition 
to  the  phenomena  of  Life,  they  are  themselves  vital ;  and 
although  we  may  conceive  a  Biology  restricted  to  Plants, 
and  comprising  only  vegetal  functions,  this  withdrawal  of 
animal  organisms  would  profoundly  affect  the  constitution 
of  Biology,  by  robbing  it  of  a  class  of  important  laws.  In 
other  words,  since  every  general  science  of  Life  necessarily 
includes  sensitive  no  less  than  nutritive  functions,  any  concep- 
tion of  Biology  which  excluded  the  sensations,  instincts,  and 
intellections  would  be  monstrously  truncated. 

Comte  was  therefore  fully  justified  in  refusing  to  truncate 
Biology  by  removing  from  it  one  important  class  of  vital 
phenomena ;  he  would  have  erred  against  his  own  principles 
had  he  erected  the  concrete,  derivative  science  of  Psychology 
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into  an  Abstract  Science  holding  its  place  in  the  hierarchy. 
We  may  cheerfully  give  up  his  views  as  to  how  Psychology 
should  be  studied,  without  giving  up  an  essential  element  in 
the  Positive  Philosophy— without  creating  a  place  for  Psycho- 
logy independent  of,  and  equivalent  to,  Biology.  We  cannot 
forget  that  aU  psychical  phenomena  are  phenomena  of  Sensi- 
bility, and  are  reducible  to  neural  processes,  actions  of  the 
organism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  Philosophy  which  takes  a  very  different 
view,   teaching  that  sensation,  emotion,  ideation,   are   not 
directly  functions  of  an  organism,  but  are  the  activities  of  an 
entity  living  within  the  organism,  a  life  within  a  life,  having, 
with  the  organism  it  inhabits,  only  points  of  contact,  none 
of  community.     I  will  not  here  discuss  the  pretensions  of 
this  Philosophy ;  I  only  say  it  is  not  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
The  answer  to  Mr.  Mill  may  therefore  be  summed  up  thus  : 
either  psychical  phenomena  are  biological   phenomena,   in 
which  case  Psychology  is  a  branch  of  Biology  ;  or  psychical 
phenomena  are  essentially  different  from  biological  pheno- 
mena—the special  actions  of  a  special  agent  or  combination 
of  agents-in   which   case   Psychology   claims    a   separate 
place  among  fundamental  sciences. 

Dr.  Bridges,^  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mill,  after  noticing  the 

restricted  sense  in  which  Comte  spoke  of  Psychology,  adds, 

'  If  by  Psychology  be  meant  the  study,  by  every  means  that 

are  available,  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  functions  of  man, 

it  is  very  certain  that  Comte  was  a  psychologist,  though  he 

naturaUy   avoided    a  word  which   connected  him   with    a 

contemporary  school  of  metaphysicians.    With  regard  to  the 

impossibility  of  studying  the  purely  intellectual  fimctions  by 

the  method  of  self-observation,  Comte  adopted,  it  is  true,  the 

opinion  of  Broussais  so  vigorously  stated  in  his  treatise'  sur 

V Irritation  et  la  Folie.    It  is  possible  that  these  thinkers  may 

have  rejected  the  method  too  absolutely.     But  it  must  be 

shown  to  be  far  more  fruitftd  in  results  than  it  has  yet 

*  ^/  J^^%  of  Comtfs  Life  and  Doctrine :   A  Hcply  to  Strictures  on  ComU^s 
later  J^rttrngs^  addressed  to  J.  8.  Mill^  Esq,,  M.P.     By  J.  H.  Beidges,  M.D.      1^66 
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proved,  before  it  can  rank  very  high  as  an  instrument  for 
the  discovery  of  truth.  The  study  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  functions  was  prosecuted  by  Comte  throughout  his  life, 
and  that  on  methods  not,  I  imagine,  materially  different 
from  those  which  you  would  adopt.' 

M.  Littre  grapples  more  directly  with  Mr.  Mill's  objection. 
He  begins  with  an  important  distinction  between  the  study 
of  the  faculties  and  the  study  of  the  products  of  those 
faculties.  'According  to  Comte  there  is  no  Psychology 
beyond  the  domain  of  Biology;  according  to  Mr.  Mill, 
Psychology  forms  an  ensemble  of  notions  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  Biology.  What  shall  I  say  to  this,  when  at 
the  outset  I  remark  a  confusion,  which  I  must  clear  up 
before  pronouncing  ?  The  confusion  is  that  the  word  Psy- 
chology sometimes  comprehends  the  cerebral  faculties  and 
sometimes  the  products  of  those  faculties.  K  the  question  is 
of  the  faculties,  I  side  with  M.  Comte  ;  if  the  question  is  of 
the  products,  I  side  with  Mr.  Mill.'  He  proceeds  to  show 
that  whatever  relates  to  the  faculties,  either  as  to  their 
analysis  or  to  their  classification,  everything  which  relates  to 
the  functions,  or  the  modifications  impressed  on  them  by 
external  influences,  belongs  of  right  to  Biology  ;  and  as  such 
it  is  treated  by  Comte.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  Psychology 
of  animals  decisively  refutes  the  notion  of  the  independence 
of  this  study  of  the  faculties ;  the  intelligence,  affections, 
and  instincts  of  animals  being  clearly  biological  questions. 

'These  explanations,'  he  adds,  'show  that  M.  Comte 
committed  no  error  in  placing  under  Biology  the  study  of 
Psychology,  if  by  the  latter  we  understand  the  intellectual 
and  affective  faculties;  but  if  we  also  understand  by  it 
Ideology,  and  even  Logic,  then  the  reproach  has  quite 
another  aspect.'  M.  Littre  selects  as  an  illustration  of  the 
distinction  between  faculties  and  products,  the  case  of 
Language.  Eecent  researches,  he  says,  have  given  almost  a 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  a  faculty  in  one  of 
the  anterior  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum.  'That  is  a 
decisive  case    of  cerebral  physiology — a  definite  function 
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assigned  to  a  definite  organ ;  but  if  the  faculty  of  Language 
belongs  to  Biology,  this  cannot  be  said  of  Grammar,  which 
is  a  product  of  the  faculty.'  Other  examples  might  have 
been  added.  The  faculty,  or  faculties,  of  Music  belong  to 
Biology,  but  counterpoint  has  no  such  place.  Ideology, 
Logic,  Ethics,  Esthetics,  are  products,  and,  as  products, 
have  no  place  in  the  series  of  Abstract  Sciences  which  con- 
stitute the  positive  hierarchy,  though  one  and  all  of  them 
may  be  very  important  special  sciences.  '  Leur  theorie 
gerierale  n'est  pas  plus  partie  integrante  de  la  philosophie 
positive  que  ne  le  serait  la  theorie  generale  du  langage  et  de 
la  grammaire,  et  vraiment  pourquoi  ne  pas  reclamer  en 
faveur  de  celle-ci,  fort  considerable  assurement,  si  Ton 
reclame  en  faveur  de  celles-la.' 

We    will   now   turn    to    the    second    objection.      'The 
philosophy  of  a  science,'  says  Mr.   Mill,  '  consists  of  two 
principal  parts ;  the  methods  of  investigation   and  the   re- 
quisites of  proof.'     I  pause  here  to  remark  that  although  he 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  construct  his  own  definitions,  p,nd 
conform  to  them,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  make  them  the 
standard  for  Comte,  and  to  object  to  the  Positive  Philosophy 
because  it  does  not  conform  to  such  a  standard.     As  a  critic 
of  a  system,  he  is  bound  to  accept  its  definitions,  not  to 
apply  his  own.     In  the  present  instance,  a  positivist  would 
say  that  Mr.  Mill's  definition  is  one  which  describes  the  logic, 
not  the  philosophy,  of  a  science.     I  do  not  remember  any 
express  definition  proposed  by  Comte,  but  the  foUowing  is 
the  one  I  should  construct  from  his  exposition :  '  The  philo- 
sophy of  a  science  is  constituted  by  the  co-ordination  of  the 
fundamental  Laws  of  the  phenomena  within  the  domain  of 
the  science— the  Methods  by  which  those  Laws   are   dis- 
covered,—and  the  relation  which  the   science  bears  to  the 
one  which  precedes  and  the  one  which  succeeds  it  in  the 
encyclopaedic   hierarchy;   in   other  words,  its   position  and 
degree  of  influence  in  human  development.'  * 

»  M.  Littre  proposes  the  foUowing:-' La  philosophie  d'une  science  est  la  con- 
ception de  cette  science  par  co-ordination  des  fails  g^n^raux  ou  y^rit^s  fondamen- 
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This    difference   of  definition  being   indicated,    we   may 
consider  what  force  there   is   in   the   objection  urged  by 
Mr.  Mill.    He  sees  two  requisites  :^'  The  one/  he  continues, 
'points  out  the  road  by  which  the  human  intellect  arrives  at 
conclusions;  the  other,  the  mode  of  testing  their  evidence. 
The  former,  if  complete,  would  be  an  Organon  of  Discovery  • 
the  latter,  of  Proof.     It  is  to  the  first  of  these  that  M.  Comte 
principaUy  confines  himself,  and  he  treats  it  with  a  degree  of 
perfection  hitherto  unrivalled.     Nowhere  is  there  anythincr 
comparable  in  its  kind  to  his  survey  of  the  resources  which 
the  mmd  has  at  its  disposal  for  investigating  the  laws  of 
phenomena ;  the  circumstances  which  render  each    of   the 
fundamental  modes  of  exploration  suitable  or  unsuitable  to 
each  class  of  phenomena ;  the  extensions  and  transformations 
which  the  process  of  investigation  has  to  undergo  in  adapting 
Itself  to  each  new  province  of  the  field  of  study ;  and  the 
especial  gifts  with  which  everyone  of  the  fundamental  sciences 
enriches  the  method  of  positive  inquiry,  each  science,  in  its 
turn,  bemg  the  best  fitted  to  bring  to  perfection  one  process 
or  another.     These  and  many  other  cognate  subjects,  such 
as  the  theory  of  Classification  and  the  proper  use  of  scientific 
Hypotheses,  M.  Comte  has  treated  with  a  completeness  of 
insight  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired.' 

The  praise  is  emphatic  enough,  and  authoritative  enough 
to  satisfy  even  disciples,  but  it  is  succeeded  by  the  statement 
of  a  grave  defect.  '  We  are  taught  the  right  way  of  searching 
for  results,  but  when  a  result  has  been  reached,  how  shaU  we 
know  that  it  is  true  ?  How  assure  ourselves  that  the  process 
has  been  performed  correctly,  and  that  our  premises,  whether 
consistmg  of  generalities  or  of  particular  facts,  reaUy  prove 
the  conclusion  we  have  grounded  on  them  ?  On  this  question 
M.  Comte  throws  no  light ;  he  supplies  no  test  of  proof  As 
regards  deduction,  he  neither  recognises  the  syUogistic  system 
of  Aristotle  and  his  successors -the  insufficiency  of  which  is  as 
evident  as  its  utility  is  real— nor  proposes  any  other  in  lieu 
of  it ;  and  of  inductions  he  has  no  canons  whatever.     He  does 

tales  qui  y  appartiennent.'-7?.,.^  de.  Lena:  Mondes.     (Tliis  article  has  since  been 
reprinted  as  a  pamphlet :  Auguste  Comte  et  Stuart  MUL) 
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not  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  general  criterion,  by 
which  to  decide  whether  a  given  inductive  inference  is  correct 
or  not.  He  maintains  that  no  hypothesis  is  legitimate,  un- 
less it  is  susceptible  of  verification,  and  that  none  ought  to 
be  accepted  as  true,  unless  it  can  be  shown  not  only  that 
it  accords  with  the  facts,  but  that  its  falsehood  would  be 
inconsistent  with  them.  He,  therefore,  needs  a  test  of 
inductive  proof;  and,  in  assigning  none,  he  seems  to  give 
up  as  impracticable  the  main  problem  of  Logic,  properly 
so  called.' 

The  objection  is  formidable;  if  admitted,  it  would  be  fatal, 
—a  system  which  was  without  a  criterion  would  have  the 
radical  vice  which  dissolves  every  metaphysical  construction. 
Happily  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
A  deficiency,  I  admit,  exists,  but  it  is  not  one  having  the 
reach  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  MiU.     A  system  of  Philosophy 
must  somewhere  have  a  place  for  Logic,  and  Comte  has  not 
indicated  the  place  it  should  occupy.     But  the  omission  does 
not  deprive  the  system  of  a  criterion ;  it  only  deprives  us  of 
a  ready  mode  of  exhibiting  the  criterion.     Logic  is  the  codi- 
fication of  the  rules  which  the  various  sciences  have  employed 
and  must  employ.     It  is  the  grammar  of  science.     The  author 
of  incomparably  the  best  work  on  Logic  is  naturally  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  codification ;  and  we  who  have  pro- 
fited so  largely  by  the  work,  are  not  likely  to  underrate  it. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  integrity  of  Positivism  is  in  question 
there  is  doubt  permissible  whether  the  plan  followed  by  Comte 
does  not,  as  M.  Littre  suggests,  furnish  an  equivalent  to  the 
legal  sanction  of  Logic.  .  Mr.  MiU  thinks  not ;  but  that  may 
be  because  he  misapprehends  the  plan  :— He  says,  '  Method, 
according  to  M.  Comte,  is  leamt  only  by  seeing  it  in  operation, 
and  the  logic  of  a  science  can  only  be  usefully  taught  through 
the  science  itself.'     The  plan  is  wider ;  it  is  the  combination 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  with  their  methods,  so  that 
each  science  in  turn  furnishes  its  own  criterion ;  thus  the 
logic  of  each  science  is  seriaUy  exhibited,  and  aU  that  is 
wanting  is  the  codification  of  the  whole,  an  abstract  science 
of  Proof. 
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If  Logic  is  the  codification  of  the  rules  of  experience,  its 
utility  as  codification  may  be  admitted.     But  the  code  does 
not  introduce  any  new  validity.     It  shows  what  the  rules  are ; 
it  does  not  furnish  a  test  deeper  than  the  rules  themselves. 
Comte  was  not  imperatively  called  upon  to  supply  a  test  of 
truth  more  valid  than  experience ;  nor  could  Logic  have  sup- 
plied such  a  test.     Mr.  Mill  declares  that  the  final  test  is  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  causation.     But  no  one  has  shown 
more  conclusively  that  the  law  of  causation  is  itself  a  gene- 
ralisation of  experience.     M.  Littre,  therefore,  asks,  'How 
do  we  know  that  a  general  proposition  in  science  is  true  ? 
By  showing  that  in  every  case  experience  confirms  it.     If 
exceptions  arise,  we  either  sacrifice  it  or  modify  it.      Our 
most  assured  inductions  are  only  accepted  under  the  control 
of  constant  verification,  and  no  sanction  which  Logic  can 
give  them  removes  this  relative  character  or  adds  anything 
to  their  certainty.' 

Although  Comte  neglected  to  codify  the  rules  of  Proof  (a 
neglect  which  has  been  amply  remedied  by  Mr.  Mill),  he 
did  not  by  any  means  or  in  any  department  neglect  Proof. 
He  gave  the  rules  in  giving  the  Methods  of  Eesearch ;  and 
in  this  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  each  science  he  elaborated 
the  logic  peculiar  to  that  science.  As  he  says,  '  Le  vrai  regime 
positif  ne  separe  jamais  la  logique  de  la  science.  Car  en 
n'etudiant  chaque  partie  de  la  methode  inductive  qu'avec  les 
doctrines  qui  Vont  specialemmt  mscitee,  on  sent  aussitot  que 
son  usage  doit  toujours  etre  conforme  aux  notions  fonda- 
mentales  que  cette  science  re9oit  de  la  precedente.'^ 

While  defending  Comte,  I  have  also  to  add  that  although 
Logic  is  to  Science  what  Grammar  is  to  Language,  and  both 
should  be  ta^ught  pari  passu  with  their  examples,  there  is  stiU 
a  need  for  a  general  Logic  or  Methodology,  as  for  an  Universal 
Grammar  or  PhHosophy  of  Language ;  and  this  need  Comte 
sometimes  seems  to  have  felt.  'Puisqu'H  est  toujours 
absurde,'  he  says,  '  d'enseigner  la  methode  separement  de  la 

♦  Politique  Positive,  i.  618. 
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doctrine,  il  faut  utiliser  toutes  les  occasions  ou  Ton  pent  tirer 
de  Fexercice  scientifique  une  saine  instruction  logique.'^ 
But  where  this  Methodology  should  be  placed,  whether  as 
an  Abstract  Science  at  the  close  of  the  series,  or  as  a  division 
of  Anthropology,  he  has  left  for  others  to  determine. 

This,  then,  is  the  Positive  Philosophy :  the  extension  to  all 
investigations  of  those  methods  which  have  been  proved 
successful  in  the  physical  sciences— the  transformation  of 
Science  into  Philosophy— the  condensation  of  all  knowledge 
into  a  homogeneous  body  of  Doctrine,  capable  of  supplying 
a  Faith  and  consequently  a  Polity. 

The  positive  mode  of  thought  is  that  which  must  rule  the 
future.     This  is  an  induction  from  aU  History,  which  shows 
that  only  three   modes   have  existed,  and  that  they  have 
everywhere  exhibited  the  same  law  of  mutation,  the  theo- 
logical  once  dominant  being   gradually  supplanted  by  the 
metaphysical,  and  the  metaphysical  in  turn  graduaUy  giving 
way  to  the  positive.      One  by  one  the  various   groups   of 
phenomena  have  faUen  under  the  positive  rule,  and  as  each 
group  received  its  scientific  character  it  freed  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  influence  of  Theology  or  Metaphysics,  the 
perfection  of  each  science  being   a<jcurately  measured  by 
the   completeness  with  which  these  influences  have  been 
eliminated. 

But  although  the  course  of  History  unequivocaUy  conse- 
crates the  Positive  PhHosophy,  and  although  we  see  in  the 
ever  accele  -ated  advances  of  Science  the  accumulative  pre- 
parations for  the  new  Doctrine,  we  must  not  confound  the 
general  spirit  with  the  special  result.  We  may  accept  the 
positive  spirit,  and  aU  the  positive  sciences,  without  accepting 
the  PhHosophy  which  Comte  has  evolved  from  them.  I  myself 
accept  that  Philosophy,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  general 
Doctrine  which  is  to  be  placed  beside  it.  But  there  are  many 
positive  thinkers  who  either  do  not  feel  the  need  of  a  Doctrine, 
or  do  not  see  how  at  present  it  is  to  be  constructed  5  men  who 

*  Politique  Positive,  ii.  443. 
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think  that  the  several  sciences  are  enough,  without  a  general 
Philosophy  to  knit  them  together;  and  men  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  Comte's  synthesis,  though  unable  to  propose  a 
better.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  still  a  vast  mass  of  unorga- 
nised positivism  which  the  future  will  have  to  organise. 
What  may  be  said  at  once  of  the  Philosophy  is  that  His  a, 
systematization,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  actual  knowledge,  a 
general  doctrine  capable  of  embracing  all  knowledge.  This  is 
its  distinctive  character.  '  Tant  qu'Auguste  Comte  n'a  pas 
paru,'  says  M.  Littre,  '  le  champ  de  la  speculation  g^n^rale 
appartient  a  la  theologie  ou  a  la  metaphysique,  et  celui  de  la 
speculation  particuliere  a  la  science.  Quand  il  a  paru,  les 
positions  sont  interverties ;  la  speculation  scientifique  devient 
generale,  et  la  theologie  et  la  metaphysique  deviennent  par- 
ticulieres,  c'est-a-dire,  qu'elles  ne  se  montrent  que  comme 
des  etages  de  Thistoire  de  Pesprit  humain.'* 

More  than  once  the  phrase  '  systematization  of  all  know- 
ledge' has  been  used,  and   designedly,  for  the  province  of 
Positivism  is  strictly  limited  to  what  can  be  known ;  and  it 
is  this  very  circumscription  which  has  provoked  the  deepest 
antagonism.    Affirming  that  since  we  cannot  know  the  origins 
and  ends  of  things— first  and  final  causes  being,  from  the 
constitution  of  our  faculties,  inaccessible  to  us — we  ought 
stringently  to  exclude  them  from  our  Philosophy,  which  is 
concerned  solely  with  what  can  be  known.  Positivism  by  no 
means  denies  the  existence  of  such  causes,  it  simply  denies 
that  by  invoking  them  we  can  gain  any  insight  into  the  laws 
of  phenomena.     Neither  affirming  nor  denying  their  exist- 
ence, it  contents  itself  with  asserting  that  they  have  not 
been  made  cognisable  to  our  minds ;  and  although  it  is  per- 
missible  to  every   man   to   indulge   in   any   phantasies   he 
pleases,  it  is  not  permissible  to  introduce  these  into  Philo- 
sophy.     It  is  no  use  asking  for  better  bread  than  can  be 
made  of  wheat.     The  limitations  of  human  knowledge  may 
be  irksome  to  some  impatient  spirits— and  are  usually  so  to 
those  who  have  not  had  patience  enough  to  master  much  of 

*  Littre  :  Auguste  Comte,  p.  99. 
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what  18  known  — but  Philosophy  pretending  to  no  wider 
sweep  than  that  of  human  faculty,  and  contented  with  the 
certainties  of  experience,  declares  the  search  after  first  and 
final  causes  to  be  a  profitless  pursuit. 

§  HI.    Transformation  of  Philosophy  into  Religion. 

It  is  neither  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  History,  nor 
with  the  few  pages  still  at  my  disposal,  to  give  an  exposition 
of  the  speculations  which  Comte  produced  during  his  second 
period.  That  his  Philosophy  rapidly  became  transformed 
into  Religion,  has  ah-eady  been  noticed ;  also  that  the  trans- 
formation caused  a  schism  among  his  disciples,  one  party 
affirming  that  he  had  forsaken  the  positive  Method,  and  was 
untrue  to  his  own  teaching ;  the  other  party  affirming  that 
the  later  developments  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
earlier  speculations,  and  that  his  whole  life  had  been  the  one 
work  of  founding  a  Pohty  on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated 
Faith.* 

The  later  works,  namely  the  Politique,  the  CateUisme,  and 
the  Synthese  Subjective,  form  a  group  by  themselves,  which, 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  necessary  developments  of  the 
Philosophy,  in  nowise  affect  the  integrity  of  that  system  of 
thought ;  a  system  that  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  the  Religion,  and  by  those  who  do  not 
think  that  Comte  has  succeeded  in  the  transformation. 
There  are  thus  two  separable  doctrines  associated  with  his 
name;  the  fervent  adherents  of  the  one  being  sometimes 
only  partial  adherents  of  'the  other,  and  sometimes  even  its 
open  antagonists. 

Such  questions  must  be  debated  elsewhere.  For  myself 
I  will  only  say  that  in  spite  of  my  veneration  for  Comte,  and 
my  growing  sympathy  with  his  views,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  accept  the  later  works  as  more  than  magnificent 
efforts  to  construct  an  Utopia,  which  differs  from  all  previous 
Utopias  in  having  the  past  life  of  Humanity  as  its  warrant. 

*  See  LiTTRi's  work  on  Comte,  aud_Dr.  Bridges'  Letter  to  J.  S.  MUL 
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I  think  his  attempt  at  s jstematization  was  premature :  failure 
was  inevitable,  because  polities  must  grow,  they  cannot  be 
made — and  by  him  the  laws  of  growth  were  disregarded.    The 
Method  he  employed  is  one  which  the  Positive  Philosophy 
emphatically  condemns ;   and   his   large   use   of  subjective 
fiction,  permissible  in  an  Utopia,  is  disastrous  elsewhere.    On 
these  grounds  of  Method  and  premature  systematization,  I 
am  forced  to  separate  myself  from  him,  to  question  some 
doctrines  and  reject  others,  which  if  they  were  put  forth 
merely  as  suggestions  might  be  fertile  in  influence.     Gene- 
rally it  may  be  said  of  these  later  works  that  had  they  been 
avowed  as   Utopian — as   the  visions  and   suggestions  of  a 
meditative  mind  anxious  to  impart  to  others  the  thoughts 
which   rose   in   it — their  immediate   operation  would   have 
been  incomparably  greater,  because  their  profoundly  moral 
and  ennobling  spirit,  and  their  reach  of  suggestion,  would 
have   gained  the   sympathy   of  many  who    are  roused  to 
antagonism  by  what  they  consider  the  arrogance  of  a  claim 
to  finality,  and  the  danger  of  an  attempt  at  practical  enforce- 
ment of  ideas  not  rationally  sifted.     It  is  one  thing  to  listen 
to  a  philosophic  proposal,  to  carry  it  in  our  thoughts  and 
see  how  far  it  will  clear  up  difficulties,  how  far  it  is  or  is  not 
compatible  with  experience;    another  thing  to  listen  to  a 
preacher  who  propounds  his  visions  as  laws.     As  a  great 
teacher,  Comte's  simple  indications  would  have  been  received 
with  the  respect  which  was  their  due.   As  a  pontiff,  he  forced 
us  to  scrutinize  severely  the  validity  of  every  proposition  he 
put  forth.     We  could  all  admit  the  deep  importance  of  his 
efforts  to  exalt  every  demonstrated  truth  into  an  element  of 
Eeligion,  making   all   studies  religious   by  disclosing  their 
higher  aim,  so  that  even  Mathematics  might  become  a  part 
of  Morality ;  we  could  see  that  he  was  thus  calling  on  us 
to   do  consciously  what  from  the  first   mankind  has  been 
doing  unconsciously,  namely,  to  make  every  insight  into  the 
truth  of  things  a  rule  of  conduct.     But  the  very  principle 
here  in  operation  teaches  a  cautious  reserve.     We  must  be 
thoroughly  convinced  of  a  truth  before  we  erect  it  into  a 
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rule  of  conduct.  Now  it  is  certain  that  many  of  Comte's 
ideas,  even  on  fundamental  questions,  are  very  far  from 
having  the  evidence  requisite  for  conviction;  and  however 
grateful  we  may  be  to  him  for  his  suggestions,  we  are  by  no 
means  ready  to  regard  them  as  laws. 

Thus  much  it  was  needful  to  say  respecting  the  attitude 
of  many  who  on  the  whole  regard  Comte's  later  speculations 
with  sympathy,  as  the  efforts  of  an  individual  to  anticipate 
the  work  of  future  generations.     The  history  of  his  ideas  he 
has   narrated   in  the   preface   to  the   first  volume   of  the 
Politique;    and  although   it  may  be  somewhat  coloured  by 
the  after  glow,  its  substantial  truth  will  be  recognized  by  all 
who  read  his  early  essays,  or  meditate  the  first  and  final 
chapters  of  the  Philosophie.     Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  from  the  first  his  aim  was  to  construct  a  Polity  on 
the  basis  of  Science.     This  Polity  did  not  at  first  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  Eeligion,  but  the  transition  was  inevitable.      A 
Doctrine  which  furnished  an  explanation  of  the  world,  of 
man,  and  of  society,  which  renovated  education,  and  organ- 
ized social  relations,  above  all  which  established  a  Spiritual 
Power,  was  in  all  its  chief  functions  identical  with  a  Eeligion. 
'  Les  positivistes  sont  aujourd'hui,'  he  said,  '  les  seuls  qui, 
pla9ant  le  probleme  spirituel  avant  la  recherche  temporelle, 
fondent  la  reorganisation  industrielle  sur  la  renovation  intel- 
lectuelle  et  morale.   Tons  les  autres  reformateurs  s'accordent 
au  contraire  a  r%ler  immediatement  la  societe  materielle  sans 
avoir  aucunement  discipline  les  opinions  et  les  moeurs.'     The 
discipline   of  opinion  is  to  be  effected  by  the  Philosophy 
which  furnishes  a  common  Faith,  in  furnishing  a  homogene- 
ous explanation  of  the  external  order  of  existences;    the 
discipline  of  conduct  is  to  be  effected  by  a  religious '  con- 
ception of  our  duties.   This  conception  of  our  duties  naturally 
emerges  from  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of  social  evolution, 
since  '  Tavenir  que  nous  voulons  preparer  resulte  essentielle- 
ment  d'un  passe  que  nous  ne  pouvons  changer.' 

The  Positive  Eeligion  claims  to  resume  and  complete  all  pre- 
vious E^ligions,  just  as  the  Positive  PhHosophy  resumes  and 
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completes  all  previous  Philosophies.  It  resembles  them  in 
purpose,  it  differs  from  them  in  having  a  basis  of  demonstrated 
truth.  Widely  as  the  various  creeds  may  be  separated,  they 
are  essentially  combined  by  Positivism,  which  considers  each 
in  reference  to  its  local  and  temporary  destination,  as  the 
expression  of  one  stage  of  human  evolution.  '  II  n'existe  au 
fond  qu'une  seule  religion  a  la  fois  universelle  et  definitive, 
vers  laquelle  tendirent  de  plus  en  plus  les  syntheses  partielles 
et  provisoires,  autant  que  le  comportaient  les  situations  cor- 
regpondantes.'  No  sooner  was  the  religion  of  Humanity 
distinctly  conceived  than  the  history. of  Religion  seemed 
suddenly  illuminated,  as  the  story  of  one  aim  becoming  more 
and  more  definite :  everywhere  the  same  tendency  was  obser- 
vable :  everywhere  the  ideal  of  human  nature  usurpino*  more 
and  more  of  the  province  primitively  assigned  to  supernatural 
powers :  the  gods,  always  exaggerations  of  human  powers 
and  passions,  became  more  and  more  personifications  of 
what  was  most  admirable  and  loveable  in  human  nature,  till, 
in  Christianity,  there  emerged  the  avowed  Ideal  Man. 

It  is  therefore  an  ungenerous  and  misplaced  reproach  so 
often  sneeringly  cast  upon  Comte  that  he  has  enriched  his 
religion  by  incorporating  largely  the  elements  of  Christianity. 
It  is  because  Christianity  was  the  highest  and  latest  de- 
velopment of  religious  thought,  and  because  it  brought  into 
preeminence  the  human  element  contained  in  all  religions, 
that  it  was  the  effectual  preparation  for  a  religion  of 
Humanity.  Comte  therefore,  whose  aim  it  was  to  extricate 
from  the  whole  past  experience  of  the  race  whatever  was  in 
harmony  with  the  development  of  our  higher  nature,  could 
not  but  largely  incorporate  Christian  teaching  in  his  own 
synthesis.  And  thus  it  is  that  apart  from  certain  meta- 
physical doctrines— very  lightly  held  by  most  minds— there 
is  little  in  the  conceptions  of  the  most  enlightened  Christian 
which  is  not  identical  with  Positivism ;  or,  conversely,  there 
is  little  in  Positivism  which  Christians  do  not  or  cannot 
cordially  accept  in  all  that  relates  to  this  life.     The  main 
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distinction  lies  in  this,  that  Positivism  leaves  less  influence 
to  the  avowedly  selfish  motives. 

Unhappily  Comte  did  not  confine  himself  to  preaching  a 
noble  moral  doctrine,  but  irritated  his  antagonists  and 
perplexed  his  admirers  by  a  variety  of  particular  prescrip- 
tions, which  gratified  his  love  of  systematization.  These  are 
regarded  as  absurd  or  worse ;  and  the  public,  ever  ready  to 
fasten  upon  details  and  to  neglect  essentials,  quarrel  over 
these  particular  prescriptions,  declaim  against  them,  and 
laugh  at  them,  as  if  the  ReUgion  of  Humanity  meant  nothing 
more.  It  is  the  spectacle  constantly  before  our  eyes :  in 
the  squabbles  about  Ritualism  men  forget  that  they  are 
Christians. 

Two  things  every  Religion  must  do  if  it  is  to  endure :  it 
must  satisfy  the   intellect,  and   regulate  the  feelings.      To 
satisfy  the  intellect,  it  must  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
world  and  society  such  as  enables  us  to  understand,  and 
by  understanding  to  modify,  the  External  Order  to  which 
our  existence  is  subordinate.     To   regulate  the  feelings  it 
must  furnish  an  explanation  of  man,  such  as  enables  us  to 
understand,  and   by  understanding   adapt  ourselves  to  the 
Internal  Order  which  constitutes  the  moral  life.     How  far 
Positivism  at  present  answers  to  such  demands  is  a  matter 
for  debate.      That  it  claims  to  answer  them  is  enough  to 
arrest  serious  attention.     So  much  is  clear :  that  whenever 
the  present  mteUectual  anarchy  is  replaced  by  a  common 
Faith,  whenever  men  have  a  system  of  beliefs  respecting  the 
universe  and  their  relation  to  it,  which  resting  on  demon- 
stration admits  of  no  dispute,  then— alas  !  the  prospect  seems 
far  distant— wiU  arise  a  Polity  which  also  wiU  admit  of  no 
dissent.     Then  will  Philosophy  be  transformed  into  Religion. 
Meanwhile  anarchy  continues,  and  the  Faifch  is  slow  in 
spreading. 
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HITHEETO  the  History  of  Philosophy  has  been  that  of  a 
long  period  of  preparation.  A  new  era  dawns  with  the 
transformation  of  Science  into  Philosophy.  Henceforward 
History  will  record  development,  not  revolution — convergence 
of  effort,  not  conflict.  Each  science  has  had  its  period  of 
preparation,  during  which  knowledge  was  accumulated,  but 
no  presiding  conceptions  gave  unity  to  researches,  no  fixed 
methods  enabled  all  men  to  assist  in  building  one  temple. 
Then  came  the  change  :  each  science  was  '  constituted,'  se- 
parated from  Common  Knowledge,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
labourers  were  convergent,  the  development  was  continuous. 
The  constitution  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  closes  the  period 
of  preparation,  and  opens  the  period  of  evolution.  It  is  far, 
very  far  from  complete  as  a  Doctrine.  It  will  have  to  un- 
dergo many  enlargements  and  modifications,  advancing  with 
the  progress  of  discovery,  and  adapting  itself  flexibly  to  all 
the  changes  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  while  it  will  thus 
need  and  will  absorb  the  labours  of  future  generations,  it 
will  continue  in  the  same  path,  undisturbed  by  conflicts  of 
principles. 

This  prophecy  is  not  made  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
at  present  the  doctrine  has  no  very  extensive  acceptance,  and 
that  even  positive  thinkers  are  not  always  willing  to  accept  it. 
Hipparchus  and  Bichat  found  lukewarm  adherents  among  the 
astronomers  and  biologists  of  their  day,  and  fierce  antagonists 
among  the  philosophers ;  but  the  rolling  years  brought  light 
into  men's  minds ;  and  the  Positive  Philosophy  will  force  its 
way  to  empire,  in  spite  of  sceptics  and  opponents.  It  must 
do  so,  because  its  only  rivals  are  Theological  Philosophy  and 
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Metophysical  Philosophy,  and  these,  after  a  long  reign,  have 
in-etnevably  lost  their  supremacy  in  every  department  where 
they  have  been  confronted  with  Science.  No  sooner  was 
this  victorious  Science  transformed  into  a  PhUosophy  than 
the  nvahy  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Thus,  although  Comte 
may  come  to  be  as  antiquated  as  Hipparchus,  and  as  far 
behind  the  knowledge  of  the  day  as  Bichat  now  is,  the 
Positive  Philosophy  will  henceforth  reign  undisturbed. 

In  the  story  which  these  pages  have  told,  there  has  been 
somethmg  like  a  demonstration  of  the  incompetence  of  the 
Method  upon  which  all  metaphysical  inquiries  proceed.  The 
urgent  need  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  was  thus  made 
apparent.  If  the  past  points  to  the  necessity  for  a  homo- 
geneous and  all-embracing  Doctrine,  what  indications  are 
there  m  the  present  of  a  speedy  realisation  of  that  aim? 
10  answer  this  question,  a  volume  might  profitably  be 
employed.  In  the  few  pages  stiU  at  command,  I  can  only 
briefly  touch  on  it. 

.In  France,  at  first  sight,  the  signs   seem  unfavouruble, 
smce  what  Utile  speculative  activity  exists  there    (out  of 
bcience)  is  markedly  opposed  to  the  positive  spirit.     The 
reaction    against    the    18th    century    stUl    continues,   and 
Materialism    is  stiU  the  bugbear  erected  to  warn  men  away 
from  positive  tendencies.     In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  old  spintuahsm  is  daily  falling  into  discredit,  and  what 
are  caUed  materiaUstic  opinions  are  rising  into  popularity. 
Nay,  even  in   England  there  is  no  mistaking  the  stronl 
current  towards  positive  ideas,  in  spite  of  our  theological 
impatience  of  whatever  can  be  stigmatised  as  Materialism. 

Materialism  is  an  ugly  word,  which  connotes  certain 
opinions  of  very  questionable  validity  held  by  some  writers 
and  opinions  both  silly  and  immoral  which  are  wantonly 
aUnh^ted  to  these  writers  by  ra^h  and  recUess  polemists. 
^e  then-  opmions,  however,  what  they  may,  the  materiaUsts 
nave  at  least  this  important  advantage,  that  they  strive  to 
get  nd  of  aU  metaphysical  entities,  and  seek  an  explanation 
phenomena  in  the  laws  of  phenomena.     Their  doctrine 
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may  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  truncated  and  imperfect;  words 
and  vague  generalities  are  too  often  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  distinct  conceptions;  but  the  opinions  should  be 
refuted  as  false,  not  denounced  as  dangerous.  Research  is 
arduous  enough  without  our  obstructing  the  path  with 
bugbears.  If  materialistic  opinions  are  erroneous,  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  extent  of  their  erroneousness ;  whereas 
most  men  declare  these  opinions  to  be  erroneous  because 
they  believe  them  to  be  dangerous.  Against  this  mode  of 
warfare  philosophers  are  bound  to  protest.  It  is  an  effective 
mode,  and  therefore  should  be  condemned.  Men  may, 
unhappily,  be  frightened  from  the  truth  and  cajoled  into 
error ;  ^  and  in  France  the  cajolery  has  been  openly  avowed, 
Victor  Cousin  frankly  appealing  to  the  '  patriotism '  of  his 
audience  in  favour  of '  nos  belles  doctrines.' 

The  reaction  against  the  Philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  was  less  a  reaction  against  a  doctrine  proved  to  be 
incompetent  than  against  a  doctrine  believed  to  be  the  source 
of  frightful  immorality.  The  reaction  was  vigorous,  because 
it  was  animated  by  the  horror  which  agitated  Europe  at  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution.  Associated  in  men's 
minds  with  the  saturnalia  of  the  Terror,  the  philosophical 
opinions  of  Condillac,  Diderot,  and  Cabanis  were  held 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the  Convention ;  and  what 
might  be  true  in  those  opinions  was  flung  aside  with  what 
was  false,  without  discrimination,  without  analysis,  in  fierce 
impetuous  disgust.  Every  opinion  which  had  what  was 
called  '  a  taint  of  materialism,'  or  seemed  to  point  in  that 
direction,  was  denounced  as  an  opinion  necessarily  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  all  Religion,  Morality,  and  Government. 

*  M.  Taine,  in  one  of  his  vivacious  sallies  notices  the  small  importance  the 
public  attaches  to  pure  reasoning:  *  Attaquez  une  psychologie  par  une  psychologic  ; 
vous  convaincrez  quatre  ou  cinq  esprits  solitaires^  mais  la  foule  vous  echappera.  Au 
contraire,  proclamez  bien  haut  que  si  Ton  continue  a  croire  vos  adversaires,  Dieu, 
la  v^rit^,  la  morale  publique  sont  en  danger :  aussitot  I'auditoire  dressera  les 
oreilles :  les  propri^taires  s'inqui^teront  pour  leur  bien,  les  fonctionnaires  pour 
leur  place ;  on  regardera  les  philosophes  denonc^s  avec  defiance ;  par  provision  on 
6tera  leur  livre  des  mains  des  enfants ;  le  p^re  de  famille  ne  laissera  plus  manier 
a  son  fils  un  poison  probable.' — Les  Philosophes  Fran^ais  du  XlXikme  Siecle,  p.  5. 
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Erey  opinion  which  seemed  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
spintuahsm  wa^  eagerly  welcomed,  promulgated,  and  lauded  : 
not  because  it  was  demonstrably  true,  but  because  it  was 
supposed  capable  of  preserving  social  order.     And  indeed 
when,  looking  back  upon  those  times,  we  contemplate  the 
misery  and  anarchy  which  disgraced  what  was  an  inevitable 
movement,  and  dimmed  what  was  really  noble  in  the  move 
ment,  we  can  understand  how  many  generous  hearts  and 
minds,  fluctuating  in  perplexity,  did  instinctively  revolt  not 
only  against  the  Eevolution,  but  against  all  the  principles 
which  were  ever  invoked  by  the  revolutionists.     Looking  at 
the  matter  from  this  distance  we  can  see  clearly  enough  that 
Matenahsm '  had  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  Eevolution 
than  Christianity  had  to  do  with  the  hideous  scenes  in  which 
the  Anabaptists  were  actors ;   but  we  can  understand  how 
indehble  was  the  association  of  Eevolution  with  Materialism 
in  the  minds  of  that  generation. 

So  profoundly  influential  has  this  association  been,  that  a 
celebrated  surgeon  of  our  own  day  perilled  his  position  by 
advocating  the  opinion,  now  almost  universally  accepted,  but 
then  generally  shuddered  at,  that  the  brain  is  the  'organ '  of 
^e  mmd.  He  had  to  retract  that  opinion,  which  the  pious 
Hartley  and  many  others  had  advanced  without  offence. 
He  had  to  retract  it,  not  because  it  was  scientifically 
untenable,  but  because  it  waa  declared  to  be  moraJly  dan- 
gerous.  •' 

The  histo^  of  the  reaction  in  France  is  verj  instructive 
but  it  would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be  given 
adequately  to  narrate  the  story.*  Tour  streams  of  influence 
converged  into  one,  all  starting  from  the  same  source 
namely,  horror  at  the  Eevolutionaiy  excesses.  The  Catholics' 
with  the  great  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  M.  de  Bonald  at  their 
Jiea^,  appealed  to  the  religious  sentiments ;  the  Eoyalists, 
with  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael,  appealed  to  the 

Phj ^\ ^^^"^  ^^^  ''^"'^^  ^"  ^^'«  ^P'c  Damiron,  Essai  sur  VHistoire  dP  la 
Phtlosophte  en  France  au  XIXUttw  Sieck-  ^nd  Ta.w  V.«  pa  7  '^"Z  ^^  ^"^ 
XlXUme  SUcle.  ^^^^^  ^t^ie,  and  Iaine,  Les  FhUosophes  Fran^ais  du 
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monarchical   and  literary  sentiments;   the   metaphysicians, 
with  Laromiguiere  and  Maine  de  Biran,  and  the  moralists 
with  Eoyer-CoUard,  one  and  all  attacked  the  weak  points  of 
Sensationalism,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  enthusiastic 
reception  of  the  Scotch  and  German  philosophies.     A  glance 
at  almost  any  of  these  writers  will  suffice  to  convince  the 
student  that  their  main  purpose  is  to  defend  morality  and 
order,  which  they  believe  to  be  necessarily  imperilled  by  the 
philosophy  they  attack.     The  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and 
sentiments  are  incessant.     Eloquence  is  made  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  argument ;  emotion  takes  the  place  of  demon- 
stration.     The  hearer  is    charmed,   roused,   dazzled.     He 
learns  to  associate  all  the  nobler  sentiments  with  spiritualistic 
doctrines,  and  all  grovelling  ideas  with  materialistic  doctrines ; 
till  the  one  school  becomes  inseparably  linked  in  his  mind 
with  emotions  of  reverence  for  whatever  is  lofty,  profound, 
and  noble,  and  the   other  with  emotions  of  contempt  for 
whatever  is   shallow  and  unworthy.     The   leaders   of   the 
reaction  were  men  of  splendid  talents,  and  their  work  was 
eminently  successful.     But  now  that  the  heats  of  controversy 
have  cooled,  and  all  these  debates  have  become  historical,  we 
who  look  at  them  from  a  distance  can   find  in  them  no 
philosophical  progress,  no  new  elements  added  which  could 
assist  the  evolution  of  Philosophy,  and  form  a  broader  basis 
for  future   monuments.     In   political   and   literary    history 
these  attempts  would  claim  a  conspicuous  position ;  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy  they  deserve  mention  only  as  having 
made  mankind  aware  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy,  and  its   extraordinary  lacunw.     Their 
office  was  critical,  and  has  been  fulfilled. 

One  doctrine,  and  one  alone,  emerged  from  these  attempts, 
and  held  for  some  time  the  position  of  a  School.  It  made  a 
noise  in  its  day,  but  even  the  echoes  have  now  become 
almost  inaudible.  A  feebler  doctrine  scarcely  ever  obtained 
acquiescence  ;  we  must  nevertheless  bestow  a  few  sentences 
on  it  to  make  our  story  complete.  Eclecticism  is  dead, 
but  it  produced  some  good  results,  if  only  by  the  impetus  it 
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pave  to  historical  research,  and  by  the  confirmation  it  gave 
m  Its  very  weakness,  to  the  conclusion  that  an  d  prioH 
solution  of  transcendental  problems  is  impossible.  '7ol 
Eclecticism  was  the  last  product  of  philosophical  speculation 
the  gathering  together  of  all  that  philosophers  had  achieved 
and  the  evolution  from  these  separate  achievements  of  one 
final  doctrine,--which  final  doctrine  is  itself  rejected. 

Vic  or  Cousin  and  Thomas  Jouffroy  are  the  chiefs  of  this 
Schoo  :  one  a  briUiant  rhetorician  utterly  destitute  of  ori- 
gmahty,  the  other  a  sincere  thinker,  whose  merits  have  been 

STh  V'n  ''''''  "^^  "^^  ^"'''""*  ^^^^^^^-     ^«  -  -an 
of  letters,  M.  Cousm  deserves  the  respect  which  attends  his 

name,  if  we  except  the  more  than  questionable  use  which  he 

has  ma^e  of  the  labours  of  pupils  and  assistants  without 

acknowledgment.     However,  our  business  is  not  with  Cousin 

but  with  Eclecticism.     Eoyer-Collard  introduced  the  prin- 

cip  es  of  the  Scotch  school,  to  combat  with  them  the  prin- 

ciples  of  Sensationalism.     Eeid  and  Stewart  were  translated 

by  Jouffroy,   explained   and    developed    by'  Eoyer-Collard 

Jouffroy  and  Cousin.     The  talents  of  these  professors,  aided' 

by  the  tendency  towards   any  reaction,  made  the   Scotch 

philosophy  dominant  in  France.     But  Victor  Cousin's  rest- 

less  activity  led  him  to  the  study  of  Kant:-and  certain 

doctrines  of  the  ^  Konigsberg  sage '  were  preached  by  him 

with  the  same  ardour  as  that  which  he  had  formerly  devoted 

to  the  Scotch.     As  soon  as  the  Parisians  began  to  know 

sometlung  of  Kant,  M.  Cousin  started  off  to  Alexandria  for  a 

doctrme :    he  found  one  in  Proclus.      He   edited   Proclus  • 

lectured  on  him ;  borrowed  some  of  his  ideas,  and  would 

have  set  him  on  the  throne  of  philosophy,  had  the  public 

been  wiUmg.     A  trip  to  Germany  in  1824  made  him  ac 

quamted  with  the  modem  Proclus-Hegel.     On  his  return 

to  Pans  he  presented  the  pubHc  with  as  much  of  Hegel's 

doctnnes  as  he  could  understand.     His  celebrated  Eclecticism 

is    nothing    but   a    misconception    of   Hegel's    Elstoru   of 

PMosophy,  fenced  round  with  several  plausible  arguments. 

Uilted  with  great  oratorical  power,  flattering  the  prejudices 
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and  passions  of  the  majority,  tempted  as  most  orators  are  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  effect,  and  incapable,  from  native 
incapacity  or  from  defective  training,  of  gaining  any  clear 
insight,  Victor  Cousin  by  his  qualities  and  defects  rose  to  an 
eminence  which  was  regrettable,  because  it  overshadowed  the 
efforts  of  nobler  minds.  He  was  the  source  of  philosophical 
patronage,  and  he  filled  the  chairs  of  France  with  professors 
who  were  his  adherents,  or  who  dared  not  openly  expose  his 
weakness.  The  consequence  was,  that,  being  crassly  ignorant 
of  Science,  he  kept  Philosophy  aloof  from  all  scientific 
influences.  The  progress  of  centuries  was  ignored,  and  the 
methods  of  Scholasticism  were  once  more  brought  into  vogue. 
A  painful  cant  of  '  question  begging '  eloquence  supplied  the 
place  of  research.  The  clear,  precise  genius  of  France  was 
for  a  time  ashamed  of  its  clearness,  and  in  sheer  terror  of 
being  thought  superficial  and  immoral  rejected  the  aid  of 
Science,  and  went  maundering  on  about  le  Moi,  Vceil  interne, 
VInfini,  le  Vrai,  le  Beau,  et  le  Bien  in  a  pitiable  manner. 

In  Germany,  once  the  land  of  Metaphysics,  the  tendency 
has  for  some  time  past  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
positive  sciences.  Even  the  yoimger  Fichte  makes  it  his 
boast  that  his  philosophy  never  quits  the  sphere  of  reality, 
and  always  follows  the  inductive  method.  The  a  priori  road 
is  abandoned.  Ontology  finds  few  cultivators,  and  Psychology 
calls  itself  a  Naturwissenschaft,  and  very  strenuously  seeks  to 
discover  the  organic  mechanism  of  thought."^  The  break  up 
of  the  Hegelian  school  was  coincident  with  the  popularity  of 
the  Herbartian,  or  what  may  be  called  the  school  of  mathe- 
matical metaphysicians;  and  the  disciples  have  mainly 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  assaults  on  the  a  priori 

*  Among  the  most  remarkable  works  are  Waitz  :  Lehrhuch  der  Psychohgie  ah 
Naturwissenschaft,  1849;  Lotzb  :  Medicinische  Psychologies  1852;  Fechneb  :  Eh- 
mente  der  Psgchophysik,  1860;  Wundt:  Forlesungen  uber  die  Menachen  und 
Thierseele,  1863;  Wundt:  Beitrdge  zur  Theorie  dtr  Sinneswahmehmung,  1862; 
and  the  researches  of  Helmholtz  :  Handbuch  der  physiologischen  OptiJt,  2nd  edit. 
1867.  Some  of  the  results  of  German  psychological  investigations  will  be  found 
lucidly  presented  in  J.  D.  Morell's  Introduction  to  Mental  Philosophy  on  ilte 
Inductive  Ml  thod,  1862. 
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Method,  the  destruction  of  which  is  the  necessary  prelude 
to  Positivism.  Fichte  the  younger  tells  us  that  ^  since 
the  systems  which  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  absolute 
knowledge  have  died  out,  and  the  Kantian  maxim  that  we 
can  only  comprehend  truth  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  human 
nature  has  been  reintroduced,  it  has  become  evident  that  all 
philosophical  problems  must  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
psychology.  This  is  the  essential  character  of  that  German 
speculation  which  has  sprung  up  since  the  times  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel.  ...  We  do  not  mean  that  any  particular 
psychological  doctrine  (whether  that  of  Kant,  Fries,  or 
Herbart)  has  been  finally  established,  but  simply  that'  the 
science  of  the  human  mind  and  the  laws  of  its  inteUigence 
must  be  made  the  universal  starting  point  of  philosophy. '"^^ 

If  we  examine  the  psychological  writings  of  the  day,  we 
shaU  be  struck  with  the  change  which  has  come  over 
German  Philosophy,  since  even  the  writers  who  are  still 
hampered  by  metaphysical  trammels  are  surprisingly  eager 
to  borrow  all  the  aid  they  can  from  Science,  whHe  one  and  all 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  detecting  in  mental  phenomena 
the  determining  physiological  processes.  And  this  tendency 
is  still  more  visible  in  the  outburst  of  Materialism  which 
took  place  some  fifteen  years  ago,  recalling  the  old  days 
of  theological  controversy. 

In  1852,  Moleschott,  the  physiologist,  published  a  remark- 
able book,  Der  Kreislauf  des  Lehens,  mainly  directed  against 
Liebig's  physiological  errors.  It  describes  in  graphic  and 
popular  style  the  '  circle  of  matter  '  from  the  mineral  world 
to  the  vegetal  world,  and  from  the  vegetal  to  the  animal, 
and  from  the  animal  to  the  psychical  world.  The  psychical  ? 
Even  so.  Moleschott  is  a  frank  materialist,  admitting  no 
realities  but  Matter  and  Force,  as  two  inseparable  ideas. 
All  the  phenomena  of  Life  and  Mind  he  relegates  to  the 
changes  of  Matter.  In  his  celebrated  chapter  on  Force,  he 
attacks  the  old  metaphysical  conception  of  Force  {Kraft)  as 

*  J.  H.  Fichte:    Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy.     Translated  by  J.  D. 
MoiiELL,  1860,  p.  88. 
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an  independent  Entity,  reducing  it  simply  to  the  properties 
of  Matter.  As  we  know  Matter  only  through  its  properties, 
and  never  know  the  properties  in  the  absence  of  Matter,  the' 
conclusion  is  'kein  Stoff  ohne  Kraft,  keine  Kraft  ohne  Stoff: 
no  Matter  without  Force,  no  Force  without  Matter.' 

The  book  created  an  uproar.      In  the  same  year,  Karl 
Vogt,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  published  his  Bilder  am  dem 
Thierlebm.     Many  who  forgave  Vogt's  red  republicanism  in 
consideration  of  his  researches  in  Embryology,  especially  of  the 
salmon  tribe,   were   startled  out  of  their  tolerance  when 
they    found  him,   in  an  essay  on  the    souls  of   animals, 
declaring  that  men  are  only  animals,  and  that   '  thought 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  brain  as  the  bile  to  the 
liver.'     Of  course  he  meant  nothing  so  extravagant  aa  the 
words  imply ;  and  he  afterwards  declared  that  his  meaning 
simply    was   the    meaning    generally    accepted    respecting 
thought  as  a  function  of  the  brain.     But,  like  Proudhon's 
pistol  shoir-la  proprieie  e'est  le  w«— the  noise  of  this  formula 
startled  the  world.     The  essay  was  unhappily  one  unworthy 
of  such  a  man  as  Vogt :  flippant  and  fragmentary,  it  could 
only  serve  to  exasperate,  not  to  convince.     Nevertheless,  so 
ready  were  men's  minds  to  be  stirred  on  this  subject,  that 
even  this  slight  concussion  hastened  the  general  outbreak 
and  Eudolph  Wagner   (May   1853)  wrote   a  letter  to  the 
newspapers,  confessing  that  he  discontinued  the  pubUcation 
of  his   Physiologische  Briefe  because  of  the    'uproar    and 
disgust '  excited  by  his  denunciation  of  Materialism,  and 
by  his  unpopular  views  on  the  relations  of  Faith  and  Know- 
ledge. 

The  uproar  continued,  and  in  1854  Wagner  declared  his 
intention  of  discussing  the  question  of  a  'special  soul 
substance '  at  the  Gottingen  Congress  of  physiologists.  The 
chaUenge  was  gladly  accepted  by  Ludwig ;  and  Congress  was 
ahve  with  expectation.  But  Wagner  was  either  too  unwell 
to  attend,  or,  as  opponents  aver,  shrank  from  the  discussion. 
At  any  rate  it  was  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  found 
smaD  support :     '  The  reader  may  form  a  conception  of  the 
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inteUectual  tendencies  of  men  of  science  on  this  question 
when  he  reflects  on  the  fact  that  among  five  hundred 
persons  present,  not  one  single  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of 
the  spiritualistic  philosophy.'* 

In  the  same  year  Wagner  appealed  to  the  wide  pubUc  in 
an  essay  on  Faith  and  Knowledge  {GU^en  und  Wissen),  in 
which  he  declared  that  in  matters  of  Faith  he  thought  with 
the  poorest  charcoal-burner,  but  in  matters  of  Knowledge  he 
adopted  all  the  results  of  science.    Vogt  was  roused.    He 
replied  in  a  terrible  pamphlet :     '  The  Creed  of  a  Charcoal 
burner  versus  Science '  {Kiihlerglanbe  und  Wissemchaft,  1855) 
This  was  succeeded  by  Biichner's  famous  '  Matter  and  Force' 
(Kraft  und  Stoff),  which  rapidly  ran  through  seven  or  eight 
editions,  and  was   for  a  time  the  'best  abused 'book  in 
Europe.     Soon  afterwards  came  Czolbe's  Neue  Dardelhng  des 
Senmalismus,  which  may  be  called  the  Systeme  de  la  Nature  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     I  cannot  here  enumerate  the  books 
and  pamphlets  which  appeared  on  this  subject;  much  less 
give  any  exposition  of  their  views.     It  is  enough  to  note  the 
fact  of  the   conflict,  because   even  the  most  considerable 
opponents  of  Materialism,  such  as  Wagner,  Lotze,  and  Fichte, 
were  quite  willing  to  discuss  the  question  on  purely  scientific 
grounds ;  and  if  they  opposed  the  materialist  school,  it  was 
because  they  saw,  and  I  think  justly  saw,  the  faUure  of  that 
school  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  either  of  cosmical  or 
psychical  problems. 

The  intellectual  ferment  was  beneficial.  The  materialists 
claimed  and  received  a  wide-spread  sympathy  in  their  efibrts 
to  root  out  the  lingering  Scholasticism,  which  obstructed 
Science  and  prevented  the  elaboration  of  a  true  Philosophy. 
They  were  applauded  also  for  their  resistance  to  official 
orthodoxy  and  compromise.  They  pointed  to  the  inanity  of 
ontological  systems,  and  called  upon  men  to  enter  fearlessly 
on  the  path  of  objective  inquiry.  They  popularised  many  of 
the  results  of  Science.  It  was  a  great  gain  to  the  majority, 
even  of  scientific  men,  and  still  more  of  philosophers,  to  learn' 

»  DeuUches  Miaeum,  edited  by  Pauxz,  1854,  No.  47. 
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as  thej  learned  from  Dubois-Eeyinond  *  and  Moleschott, 
that  Force  was  not  an  Entity  which  ruled  passive  Matter,  but 
.  that  '  both  were  abstractions  from  things,  each  completing 
the  other,  each  presupposing  the  other.'  Force  is  the 
dynamical  aspect  of  Matter,  and  Matter  is  the  statical 
aspect  of  Force. 

But  while  the  public,  impatient  of  Metaphysics,  sym- 
pathised with  this  spirit,  and  applauded  its  revolutionary 
fervour,  cautious,  circumspect  men  of  science  could  not 
but  object  to  a  rough-and-ready  moAe  of  settling  intricate 
questions,  which  left  all  the  essential  difficulties  untouched. 
They  felt  that  only  a  first  step  had  been  taken  in  getting  rid 
of  the  metaphysical  entities ;  and  that  not  much  advanta^^e 
was  gained  when  these  were  replaced  by  mere  phrases. 

It  is  the  sense  of  unexplained  difficulties  which  keeps  many 
scientific  minds  from  adopting  Materialism,  even  when  they 
sympathise  with  the  leading  purpose  of  the  materialists.     In 
the  cosmical  discussion  we  need  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  Philosophy  to  be  aware  that  all  the  pheno- 
mena are   as  legitimately  held  to  be  phenomena  of  Con- 
sciousness as  phenomena  of  Matter,  and  that  we  know  nothing 
of  either  Matter  or   Spirit  except  as   postulates.     In  the 
psychological  discussion  we  need  but  a  more  thorough  ap- 
plication of   the    biological  Method  to   disclose  that  the 
materialist  view  is  quite  as  imperfect  as  the  spiritualist  view. 
If  the  hypothesis  of  a  spirit  is  merely  the  introduction  of  a 
misleading  phrase,  which  pretends  to  explain  the  phenomena 
by  naming  them,  not  less  unphilosophical  is  the  introduction 
of  the  famous  formula  respecting  the  brain  as  the  organ 
of  the  mind,  unaccompanied  by  any  clear  statement  of  what 
an  *  organ '  is,  or  what  is  included  under  the  complex  term 
'mind.'     If  'mind '  is  the  collective  name  for  a  large  group  of 
functions,  sensitive,  emotive,  intellective,  and  active.  Biology 
rejects  altogether  the  exclusive  assignment  of  these  functions 
to  the  brain,  and  declares  that  to  caU  the  brain  the  organ  of 
the  mind  is  about  as  legitimate  as  to  call  the  heart  the  organ 

*  Dubois-Keymo.nd:   Untersiichungen  uber  thierische  ElectricUdt,  1848,  i.  38. 
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of  life.  If  the  brain  is  regarded  simply  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  mental  manifestations,  the  most  important  it  may  be, 
then  Biology  demands  that  the  mechanism  be  displayed,  and 
that  the  cerebral  processes  on  which  mental  actions  depend 
be  exhibited  in  some  such  orderly  connection  as  that  which 
displays  the  part  played  by  the  intestinal  canal  in  digestion, 
or  the  osseous  and  muscular  structure  in  locomotion.  Has 
any  one  done  this  ?  No  one  has  attempted  it.  Materialism 
is  powerful  in  as  far  as  it  invokes  the  Methods  of  Science,  and 
proclaims  the  old  scholastic  habits  of  thought  unsuited  to  our 
age.  The  sympathy  it  has  excited,  in  spite  of  its  narrowness, 
is  a  sign  of  the  times ;  and  when  we  couple  with  it  the  visible 
decay  of  all  metaphysical  systems,  and  the  visible  extension 
of  Science,  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  Germany  also  the  Posi- 
tive Philosophy  must  ere  long  prevail,  being  as  it  is  the  only 
system  which  can  embrace  all  tendencies  and  furnish  a  ho- 
mogeneous Doctrine  of  the  world,  society,  and  man. 

Nor  are  the  signs  less  hopeful  in  England.  An  impatience 
of  Metaphysics  has  long  existed — an  impatience  not  always, 
indeed,  grounded  on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  reasons  which 
justify  it,  but  sustained  by  the  observation  of  repeated  failure 
on  the  part  of  Metaphysics,  and  of  increasing  success  on  the 
part  of  positive  Science.  A  painful  degree  of  insincerity,  and 
an  uneasy  alacrity  in  catching  at  any  compromise  which  may 
for  the  nonce  '  accommodate'  the  radically  incompatible  con- 
clusions of  Theology  and  Science,  have  always  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  be,  exhibited.  Men  wish  to  think,  or  wish  the  world 
to  believe  they  think,  that  both  Theology  and  Science  may  be 
true ;  meanwhile  they  steadily  refuse  to  give  up  Science,  and, 
at  whatever  cost  to  consistency,  the  tendency  towards  a 
thorough  adoption  of  the  positive  point  of  view  is  manifestly 
growing.  Metaphysics  is  out  of  court.  Neither  word  nor 
thing  finds  favour.  Ferrier's  Institutes  of  Metaphysics,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  of  our  time,  is  like  a  lonely  obelisk 
on  the  broad  flat  plain :  there  are  not  even  cairns  beside  it. 
The   one   great  metaphysician    who  has  formed  a  school, 
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Sir    Wdham  Hamilton,    energeticaUy    disclauned    aU   the 
pretensions  of  Ontology,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  explana! 

Z  ft  "Z^'T  "'  '^'^'''^'-  ^'^  ^"--'  aided  b, 
^at  of  Mr  Mansel  and  others,  has  been  purely  destructive! 

If  these  distinguished  writers  are  indisposed  to  adopt  the 
positive  point  of  view,  they  have  at  least  effectively  prepared 
for  Its  future  adoption  by  their  demonstration  of  tL'fuSy 
of  metaphysical  speculation,  ^ 

Turning  from  theHamiltonian  school  to  the  thinker  whohas 

Tstlrt  ;t'"*  "^'  ^'^^*  ^"^'^^^  ^'^  our  generation 
Mr  Stuart  MiU,  we  see  an  unmistakable  illustration  of  the 

tendency  of  English  thought  to  set  aside  theological  and 

metaphysical  explanations  as  no  longer  in  harmony  with 

present  Wledge.     Mr.  MiU  is  a  declared  adherent  of  the 

Positive  Philosophy :  though  not  regarding  that  Philosophy 

as  by  any  means  perfect,  nor  disposed  to  accept  every  conclu 

sion  put  forward  by  Comte,  he  has  recognised  thel^^^f 

dfffustf  ^rf ""?'"''  '"•'  "^  "^'^''^  contributed  to  their 
diffusion.     It  18  characteristic  of  our  condition  that  to  the 

vas   body  of  cultivated  Englishmen  his  Logic  has  sufficed  fo 

aU  then-  instruction  in  PhUosophy.     The  veiy  celebrity  of 

that^work  absolves  me  from  further  notice  of  U  in  this  ripid 

Another  eminent  thinker  of  the  positive  school  is  Professor 
Bain,  who  has  restricted  himself  to  Psychology,  but  whose 
wntings  display  a  thorough  mastery  of  scientific  Method  and 

edit    1865),  he  has  availed  himself  of  aU  that  has  been  dLo- 
vered  respectmg  the  nervous  mechanism,  and  has  iXrld 

successfully  exhibited  the  evoE^  ZZ^^Z 
the  earliest  phenomena  of  sensation  :  in  SensibUity  he  dis- 

™    ';  Tc  '^'''r'-T'^-'  -^  -  Discriminiion  L 
germ   of  aU  Cognition.     Nor  has    any  one   thrown    such 

the  physiological  process  on  which  they  depend. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  my  space  wUl  not  admit 
a  fuller  account  of  these  works,  which  assuredly  wUl  make  an 
epoch ;  but  I  may  point  to  one  general  conclusion  bearing  on 
my  present  argument,  and  it  is  this :  The  one  department  of 
inquiry  stUl  in  favour  which  belonged  of  old  to  Metaphysics  is 
the  department  of  Psychology,  and  in  this  the  only  culti- 
vators who  have  a  large  foUowing  are  positive  thinkers 
namely.  Professor  Bain  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  ' 

The    last-named  writer  is   one   daily  rising  into  wider 
influence.     In  spite  of  the  internecine  warfare  between  his  " 
principles  and  the  theological  and  metaphysical  principles 
officially  admitted,  even  antagonists  are  compeUed  to  admit 
the  force  and  clearness  of  his  genius,  the  extent  and  pro- 
fundity of   his  scientific  knowledge.      It    is  questionable 
whether  any  thinker  of  finer  caUbre  has  appeared  in  our 
country ;  although  the  future  alone  can  determine  the  posi- 
tion he  is  to  assume  in  History.     At  present  he  is  too  close 
to  us  for  an  accurate  estimate ;  and,  moreover,  to  this  end  his  '^ 
system  should  be  before  us  in  its  entirety,  whereas  only  two 
Vaxis— First  Principles  (1862)  and  The  Principles  of  Biology 
(1864-7)— have  as  yet  appeared.*       He  alone  of  British  ^ 
thinkers  has  organised  a  System  of  PhUosophy.     Seeing  that 
he  adopts  the  positive  Method,  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
positive  spirit,  and  constructs  his  system  solely  out  of  the 
positive  sciences,  one  cannot  but  raise  the  question.  What  is 
his   relation  to  the    Positive   PhUosophy?    This    question 
becomes  the  more  pertinent  because  Mr.   Spencer  has  on 
several  occasions  expressed  his  dissent  from  Comte's  views, 
sometimes  indeed  exaggerating  the  amount  of  difference  hi 
vindicating  his  unquestionable  originaUty,  and  implying  an 
antagonism  which  does  not  exist.     Even  if  I  thought  Mr. 
Spencer  always  in  the  right  where  he  opposes  Comte  (and  I 
am  very  far  from  thinking  so),  I  should  stiU  claim  him  as  a 
puissant  ally  of  the  Positive  PhUosophy,  which  is  something 

nL^'f"^T''  °"'!'" '°*'  <^re  Social  statics  (mi),  Pri«cipks  of  P^cMoau 

lla      ,  7.''™''!,f  f*"^*-  »  '»»"  ^"1>^«  on  Education,  and  a  pam^Uet  Z 
Ine  Classification  of  the  Sciences.  ^ 
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greater  than  Comte— it  is  the  product  of  all  History.  This 
Philosophy  will  undergo  many  and  important  modifications ; 
the  whole  tendency  of  Molecular  Physics  as  now  culti- 
vated is  one  which  must  finally  introduce  such  modifica- 
tions. Mr.  Spencer  may  impress  on  its  details  important 
changes,  but  he  will  nevertheless  no  more  disturb  the  integrity 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy  than  Schwann  by  his  cell-theory,  or 
Dubois-Eeymond  by  his  discovery  of  the  muscular  currents, 
disturbed  the  integrity  of  Biology.  Comte  was  the  first  to 
create  that  Philosophy,  as  Bichat  created  Biology :  successors 
may  gradually  displace  many  of  the  provisional  ideas  out 
of  which  these  creations  were  formed,  but  the  Method  and 
the  general  structure  will  remain  unalterable. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  unequivocally  a  positive  philosopher,  how- 
ever he  may  repudiate  being  considered  a  disciple  of  Comte. 
His  object  is  that  of  the  Positive  Philosophy— namely,  the 
organisation  into  a  harmonious  Doctrine  of  all  the  highest  ge- 
neralities of  Science  by  the  application  of  the  positive  Method, 
and  the  complete  displacement  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics. 
The  peculiar  character  he  impresses  on  it  by  his  thorough 
working  out  in  detail  of  the  Law  of  Evolution  gives  a  special 
value  to  his  system ;  but  the  Positive  Philosophy  will  absorb 
all  his  discoveries,  as  it  will  absorb  all  future  discoveries 
made  on  its  Method  and  in  its  spirit;  rejecting  certain  a 
priori  and  teleological  tendencies  which  he  sometimes  mani- 
fests, and  disregarding  his  failures  as  it  disregards  the 
failures  of  Comte  and  every  other  seeker. 

Am  I  claiming  too  much  for  the  Positive  Philosophy  in 
claiming  for  it  whatever  the  future  may  produce  ?  To  claim 
it  for  Comte  would  indeed  be  preposterous;  but  to  claim 
it  for  that  Philosophy  which  it  is  Comte's  immortal  glory  to 
have  extricated  from  the  products  of  all  the  past,  is  only  to 
claim  it  for  Humanity. 
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sophy, 365 
'Apxh,   first  use   of  the   word   for  the 

beginning  of  things,  i.  14 
Aristippus,  i.  179.     His  character  and 
career,    180.      His     repartees,     181 
note.     His  philosophy,  181 
Aristodemus  the  Little,  his  conversation 

with  Socrates,  i.  167 
Aristotle,  his  passage  on  Empedocles, 
i.  85.  Examination  of  his  expres- 
sions regarding  the  imperfections  of 
books,  213.  Life  of  him,  271.  His 
birthplace,  birth,  and  parentage,  271, 
272.  His  studies  at  Athens  under 
Plato,  273.  His  journey  with  Xeno- 
crates  to  Atameus,  277.  His  mar- 
riage with  Pythias,  277.  Escapes  to 
Mytilene,  277.  Undertakes  the  edu- 
cation of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  278. 
Returns  to  Athens,  and  establishes  a 
school  in  the  Lyceum,  280.  Charged 
with  irreligion,  281 .  Retires  to  Chalcis, 
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281.  His  death,  282.  Nature  of  his 
achievements,  282.  Inquiry  into  his 
Method,  284,  Into  his  Logic,  297. 
And  into  his  Psychology,  317.  Testi- 
mony to  his  contribution  to  the 
historical  evolution  of  Science,  333. 
Influence  of  his  work  among  the 
Arabian  philosophers,  ii.  63.  Causes 
of  the  long  continuance  of  his 
authority,  89.  Attacks  upon  his  works, 
95.  Anagram  made  of  his  name,  95. 

Asia,  the  stationariness  of  thought  of, 
contrasted  with  the  progress  of  that 
of  Greece,  i.  2.  Coincidence  of  the 
dawn  of  scientific  speculation  in 
Greece  with  the  great  religious  move- 
ment of  the  sixth  centuiy  b.c,  3. 
The  Greek  notion  of  the  origin  of  all 
wisdom  in  the  East,  20 

Association,  Law  of,  established  by 
Hartley,  ii.  349,  354 

Athens,  state  of,  in  the  third  century 
B.C.,  i.  198.  State  of,  at  the  time  of 
the  visit  of  Aristotle,  274 

Atoms,  Democritus'  theory  of,  as  the 
creative  elements,  i.  100 

Authority,  Koger  Bacon  on  the  evil  in- 
fluence of,  ii.  82.  Causes  which  con- 
tributed to  foster  the  reverence  for 
Authority,  89,  90 

Avempace,  ii.  43.     His  works,  44 

Averroes,  ii.  27.  His  claims  to  European 
attention,  59.     His  works,  60 

Avicebron,  ii.  61.  The  Fons  VUa,  61, 
62 

Avicenna,  ii.  39.  His  works,  40.  His 
philosophy,  40 


BACON,  Roger,  iL  76.  His  great 
works,  78,  79.  Compared  with 
Francis  Bacon,  80,  81 

Bacon,  Francis,  compared  with  Roger 
Bacon,  ii.  80,  81,  85.  Regarded,  with 
Descartes,  as  the  father  of  Modem 
Philosophy,  113.  Their  resemblance, 
114,117,144.  Spirit  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy, 115.  Biographical  notice  of 
him,  118.  His  fame  with  posterity, 
118.  His  origination  of  the  Induc- 
tive Method,  119.  His  distinguish- 
ing characteristic,  121.  Outline  of 
his  method,  125 

Bain,  Professor,  his  works,  ii.  652 

Beautiful,  remarks  on  Plato's  idea  of 
the,  i.  263 

Berkeley,  George,  life  of,  ii.  281.  His 
writings,  283.  Berkeley  and  Com- 
mon Sense,  283 

Biology,  Psychology  recognised  as  a 
branch  of,  ii.  394 


Books,  insuflSciency  of,  to  convey  in- 
struction, according  to  Socrates,  in 
the  Phadrus,  i.  211.  Examination  of 
Aristotle's  expressions,  respecting  the 
imperfections  of,  213.  Cost  of  books 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  273  note 

Bouddha,  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  religion  of,  i.  3 

Boyle,  Robert,  his  friendship  with  Spi- 
noza, ii.  178 

Brain,  Gall's  comparative  anatomy  of 
the,  ii.  398,  400 

Bruno,  Giordano,  his  martyrdom,  ii.  91. 
His  works,  91,  104.  Biographical 
details  of  him,  92.     His  creed,  107 


CABANIS,  ii.  368.     His  system,  369 
Cameades,  i.  363.     In  Rome,  364 
Categories,   Aristotle's  arrangement  of 

the,  i.  300 
Causation,  Hume's  theory  of,  ii.  316 
Christianity,  its  struggle  with  Neo-Pla- 

tonism,  i.  377,  382 
Church,  its  opposition  to  Literature  and 

Science,  ii.  4.     Causes  of  this,  5 
Classification,  Plato's  opinion  on,  i.  233 
Colour,  Aristotle's  idea  as   to,   i.   325. 

Views  of  the  ancients,  326,  note 
Common  Sense,  Bishop  Berkeley  and,  ii. 

283.     Causes  producing  the  reaction 

of,  380 
Comte,  Auguste,  life  of,  ii.  557.     The 

Positive  Philosophy,  590.     Transfor- 
mation of  philosophy  into  Religion, 

640 
Condilla«,  life  of,  ii.  328.  His  system,  329 
Consciousness,  i.  369 
Cousin,  Victor,  his  criticism  of  Locke's 

Essay,  ii.  264.     His  philosophy,  646 
Cranioscopy,  ii.  409,  428,  429 
Croton,  formation  of  the  Secret  Society 

of  Pythagoras  at,  i.  24 
Cynics,  the,  i.  184.     Origin  of  the  name, 

185.     Their  doctrine,  188,  191 
Cyrenaics,  the,  i.  179 


DJEMON  of  Socrates,  question  of  the, 
i.  173 
Darius,  letter  of  Heraclitus  to,  i.  67 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  life  of,  ii.  356.     His 

works,  356.     His  '  sensorial  motions,' 

356 
Deductive  Method,  its  equal  importance 

with    the    Inductive  overlooked    by 

Bacon,    ii.    133.     Descartes'    system, 

144.     Application  of  the  Method,  149. 

Is  the  Method  true  ?  153 
Definitions  the  basis  of  all  philosophy, 

i.  232 


Definition,  how  regarded  by  Aristotle,  i. 

Deliirm,  Socrates  in  the  flight  at,  i.  134 
Democritus    i.  95.     His   claim  to  the 
title  of  Laugher,  95.      His   travels 
and  learning,  96.     His  philosophy, 

IWtes,  re^rded  (with  Ba^on)  as  the 
fether  of  Modern  Philosophy,  ii.  114 
Their  resemblance,  114,  II7  144 
His  opposition  to  Theology,  1 1 5'.  His 
philosophy,  11 5-117.  Notices  of  his 
me,  137.  His  first  works,  139.  His 
Method,  140.  Vital  portion  of  his 
system,  143.  Fontenelle's  parallel 
between  Descartes  and  Newton,  149 
Application  of  his  Method,  149.  Is 
the  Method  true?  153 

Dialectics,   Zeno's  invention  of,   i    59 
Plato's    234-236.      Dialectics  of  th^ 
Alexandrian  School,  384 

Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  i.  10.  His  tenets, 

Diogenes  of  Sinope,  i.  186.     His  cha- 
W^  ^90"^'  187,  190.     Anecdotes  of 

Dionysius  I.,   Tyrant  of  Syracuse    his 
treatment  of  Plato,  i.  202 

Discovery,   Bacon's  value  of   facts  as 
means  of,  11.  130 

Disputation,  art  of,  taught  by  the  So- 

nf ''t,;  ^^^'  .^'''^  ^«"d°«««  for, 

tics,'  ii  8    ^"^     •  ^""^"^  ^^^  ^hohs- 
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•ECLECTICISM  in  France,  ii.  645 

f^.  ^i?*'''.'  Anaximenes'  discovery  of 
the  obliquity  of  the,  i.  9  ^ 

Heatics,  the  i.  39.     Belief  of  the,  51 
Eloquence,  the  first  written  treati;e  on, 
according  to  Aristotle,   i.   89.     Im- 
portance of,  according  to  the  Sophists, 

Emanation,  docto-ne  of,  according  to  the 
Alexandrian  School,  i.  396 

Empedocles,  place  occupied  by,  i.  85, 
hL  ^f/^g^^o  Aristotle  respecting 
Ann'-  T,^1-  ^^"^  i°  ^^^  he 
aeath,   89.     Uncertainty  as   to  his 

England,  philosophical  signs  in,  ii  651 
tpcureans,  ,ho,  i.  342.    Frigin  of  the 

wor™s  34!      n?"  ^'"^*'''  ^".  His 
"'ores,  J44.     Jj,j  sygtam    34>i 

Ep.sUtes.the,ofAthenn'l36 

&SZ,-^''^'»    recognition  of   the 
Scholastic  erroi-  respecting,  it  261 
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Evil,    Platonic  theory  respecting    the 

nature  of,  i.  261 
Existence,  Plato's  views  as  to,  i.  237 

And  as  to  the  seat  of  Existence,  250 

■piCHTE,  J  G.,  life  of,  ii.  490.    His 
-L      historical  position,  501.     Basis  of 

his  system,  504.     His  Idealism,  508. 

Application  of  his  Idealism,  514 
Fire,  the  apxi,  of  all  things,  according 

to  Herachtus,  i.  70 
Form  distinction  between  Matter  and, 

1.  313.     The  principle  of  Privation, 

the  contrary  of,  315 
France,  opposition  in,  to   the  positive 

spirit,  11.  641.     Electicism  in,  645 

GALL,  ii.  394.  His  phrenological 
hypothesis,  395.  His  contributions 
to  science,  397.  His  method,  405 
Bases  of  his  hypothesis,  408.  Ap- 
plications of  his  method,  416.  Ven- 
fication  of  his  hypothesis,  421.  Un- 
tenableness  of  his  cerebral  views,  430 

Crenera  and  species,  the  great  dispute 
as  to  the  nature  of,  ii.  24 

Geometry,  Anaximander's  problems  in, 
1.  14.     Plato's  views  of,  201 


GTemany,  present  tendency  in,  in  favour 
of  the  positive  sciences,  ii.  646 

God,  Anaximander's  idea  of,  i.  15 
Xenophanes'  belief  in  one,  40.  *  Ac- 
cording to  Heraclitus,  71.  The  Pla- 
tonic ideas  of,  260,  266.  Argument 
proving  his  existence,  262.  Philo's 
theology,  379.  Theology  of  the  Alex- 
andrian School,  387,  389.  Spinoza's 
threefold  nature  of  God,  394.  The 
Alexandrian  doctrine  of  Emanation, 
396 

Gods,  the  lifeof  the,  according  to  Plato 
1.  249,  250  ' 

Government,  Socrates  on  the  science  of 
1.  143 

Grammar,  Isidore  of  Seville's  book  on 
ii.  67  ' 

Greeks,  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the, 

1.  1.     Their  scientific  inquiries  the 
foundation  of  our  scientific  knowledge, 

2.  Contrast  between  the  progress  of 
Grecian  and  the  stationariness  of  Asia- 
tic thought,  2.  Coincidence  of  the 
dawn  of  scientific  speculation  in  Greece 
with  the  great  religious  movement 
in  the  East,  3.  Tendency  of  Greece 
to  Monotheism,  3.  Opinions  of  the 
early  Greek  thinkers,  ietaeq,    Greek 
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fondness  for  litigation  and  disputa- 
tion, 112.  State  of  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  351.  Greek 
influence  over  Korae,  376 
Grossetete,  Robert,  his  insurgent  spirit, 
ii.  76 


HAPPINESS,   Epicurus'  view  of,   i. 
345 

Hartley,  David,  life  of,  ii.  348.  His 
works,  349.     His  system,  349 

Hearing,  Aristotle's  view  as  to  the 
sense  of,  i.  328 

Hebrews,  period  of  the  establishment 
of  the  monotheism  of  the,  i.  3 

Hegel,  life  of,  ii.  531.  His  method,  533. 
His  absolute  Idealism,  539.  His 
logic,  543.  Application  of  the  method 
to  nature  and  history,  religion  and 
philosophy,  548 

Heloise  and  Abelard,  ii.  17 

Helvetius,  trick  played  upon  him  by 
the  alchemist,  ii.  181 

Hemerobaptistse,  the,  ii.  69 

Heraclitus,  i.  65.  Events  of  his  life, 
66.     His  philosophy,  67 

Hermias,  ruler  of  Atarneus,  his  friend- 
ship for  Aristotle,  i.  277.  His  as- 
sassination, 277 

History,  application  of  Hegel's  method 
to,  ii.  544 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  writings,  ii.  226. 
His  view  of  Psychology,  227.  His 
position  in  the  History  of  Philosophy, 
227.  Bis  view  of  the  Imagination, 
230.  His  materialism,  231.  His 
view  of  Memory,  231 

Homer  compared  with  Xenophanes,  i. 
42 

Homoeomeriae,  the,  i.  77 

Horace,  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 

on,  i.  376 
Hume,   David,   life   of,   ii.   305.      His 
works,   306.      His    scepticism,   307. 
His  psychology,  313.     His  theory  of 
Causation,  316 
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DEAS,  Platonic  theory  of,  i.  240, 
255.  Aristotle's  opposition  to  the 
Ideal  Theory,  288,  290.  Criteria  of 
the  truth  of,  according  to  Descartes, 
ii.  156.  Locke's  inquiry  into  Innato 
Ideas,  248,  252.  The  Subjective 
Method  carried  to  its  extreme  results 
in  Pantheistic  Idealism,  160.  Ele- 
ments of  Idealism  in  Locke,  257. 
Berkeley's  Idealism,  283,  288.  The 
arguments  of  Idealism  carried  out 
into   Scepticism,   305.     Hume's  doc- 


trines, 313.  Idealism  helping  to 
produce  the  reaction  of  Common 
Sense,  384.  The  domain  and  function 
of  Ideas  according  to  Kant,  466. 
His  resistance  to  the  accusation  of 
Idealism,  488.  Fichte's  Idealism, 
508.  Application  of  it,  614.  The 
Idealism  of  Schelling,  622.  Hegel's 
Absolute  Idealism,  539 

Imagination,  how  treated  by  Aristotle, 
i.  321.     Hobbes's  view  of  the,  ii.  230 

Impressions,  hypothesis  of,  i.  367 

Induction,  employment  of,  by  Socrates 
and  by  Bacon,  i.  161.  Aristotle's 
Experiences  equivalent  to,  292.  One 
of  the  two  great  instruments  of 
Aristotle's  logic,  303.  Francis  Bacon 
regarded  as  the  originator  of  the 
Inductive  Method,  ii.  119.  Causes 
which  led  him  to  overlook  the  equal 
importance  of  Deduction  and  In- 
duction, 133 

Infinite  All,  Anaximander's  idea  of,  i. 
15 

Intelligence,  the,  of  Anaxagoras,  i.  78 

Intuition,  Intellectual,  of  Schelling,  ii. 
621 

Ionian  school,  i.  5 

Isidore  of  Seville's  Eltymohgiarum,  ii.  07 


JEWS,  their  part  as  thinkers,  ii.  62 
John  of  Salisbury,  his  strictures  on 
the  logical  follies  of  his  age,  ii.  31 
Justice,  Plato's  theory  of,  L  268 


KAAON,  t5,  remarks  on  Plato's  idea 
of,  i.  262 
Kant,  Immanuel,  life  of,  ii.  436.     His 
Kritik,    437.     The    Critical    Philo- 
sophy, 439.     Criticism  of  the  Kritik, 
474 
Knowledge,  human,   Empedocles'  view 
of,  i.  91.      Democritus'  opinion,  97. 
Sextus  Empiricus'  statement  of  Pro- 
tagoras' Relativity  of  Human  Know- 
ledge,   120.      Plato's    view    of    the 
problem  of  human  knowledge,  263. 
Question    between    the    Stoics    and 
Sceptics  of  what   criterion   there  is 
of  the   truth    of    Knowledge,     366. 
Hobbes's  view,  ii.  234.      Locke's  in- 
quiries into  the  *  original,  certainty, 
and  extent  of  human  knowledge,'  247. 
Recurrence  to  the  fundamental  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Origin  of  Know- 
ledge, 436.     Assertion  of  Philosophy 
to  a  claim  to  absolute  Knowledge,  490 
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LAW-SUITS,  fondness  of  the  Greeks 
for,  i.  112 
Learning,  the  Revival  of,  ii.  87 
Leibnitz,  his  speculations,  ii.  271.    His 
'  antagonism  with  Locke,  274-279 
Light,  Aristotle's   view  as   to,  i.  325. 

Telesio's  view,  326,  note 
Literature,  opposition  of  the  Church  to, 

ii.  4 
Locke,  John,  life  of,  ii.  236.     His  study 

of  medicine,  237.     His  visits  to  the 

Continent,    237.      His    Essay,    238. 

Remarks  on  the  spirit  of  his  writings, 

239.     And  on  his  Method,  245.     His 

Inquiry  into  Innate  Ideas,  248,  252. 

Elements  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism 

in    Locke,    257.     His    critics,    264. 

Antagonism  of  his  views  with  those 

of  Leibnitz,  274-279 
Logic,  Greek  origin  of,  i.  2.    Zeno  of 

Elea's    invention   of  Dialectics,   59. 

Inquiry  into  Aristotle's,  297.  Hegel's, 

ii.  544 
Aiyos,  the,  of  the  mystical  systems,  i. 

379 
love,  the  Formative  Power,  according 

to  Empedocles,  i.  94 
Love,  Platonic,  what  it  originally  meant 

and  now  means,  i.  264 


MAP,  Anaximander's,  i.  14 
Materialism,     Hobbes's,    ii.    231. 
Present  position  of,  641 

Mathematics,  Greek  origin  of,  i.  2 

Mathematicians,  the,  i.  13 

Matter,  distinction  between  Form  and, 
i.  313 

Megarics,  the,  i.  176 

Metaphysics,  Aristotle's,  i.  306.  His  four 
first  principles  or  causes,  309.  His 
four  different  meanings  of  Substance, 
312.  Distinction  between  Matter  and 
Form,  313.  The  principle  of  Privation, 
the  contrary  of  form,  315.  The  funda- 
mental difficulty  of  Spinozism  the 
impossibility  of  Metaphysics,  ii.  210. 
The  fundamental  mistake  of  the  Me- 
taphysical Method,  210.  Objection 
to  geometrical  metaphysics,  211. 
Leibnitz's  metaphysical  method,  271 

Metempsychosis,  doctrine  of,  adopted 
by  Plato,  i.  262 

Method,  Hegel's  invention  of  a  new, 
ii.  634 

Middle  Ages,  scepticism  of  the,  ii.  66. 
The  two  epochs  of  the  philosophy  of 
the,  67 

Miletus  before  the  Persian  invasion,  i.  5 

Mill,  Mr.  Stuait,  his  adherence  to  the 
Pv.t;ltivc  Puilusoi'hy,  ii.  002 


Moleschott,  his  views  of  Matter  and 

Force,  ii.  647 
Monodynamism  of  the  Greeks,  i.  3 
Monotheism  of  the  Hebrews,  and  ten- 
dency to,  of  the  Greeks,  i.  3.     The 

Monotheism  of  Plato,  259 
Morals,   Socrates'   substitution   of,   for 

Physics,  i.  141 
Motion,  argument  of  Zeno  of  Elea  as  to, 

i.  62 
Music  ;  story  of  Pythagoras'  discovery 

of  musical  chords,  i.  25 
Mystics,  the  \6yos  of  the,  i.  379.   Their 

scepticism,  380.    Their  theology,  398 


VTATURE,  application  of  Hegel's  me- 

ll    thod  to,  ii.  544 

Neo-Platonism,  rise  of,  i.  375.  Its  strug- 
gles with  Christianity,  377, 382.  Doc- 
trines of  the  school,  383 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Fontenelle's  parallel 
between  Descartes  and,  ii.  149 

Nominalism,  dispute  of,  with  Realism, 
i.  238.  Debates  respecting,  ii.  24. 
The  first  advocate  and  martyr  of, 
Roscellinus,  25.  Its  antagonism  with 
Realism,  26,  27.  Condemnation  of, 
by  the  Church,  30.  Occam's  advo- 
cacy of,  87 

Noumena  and  Phenomena,  i.  75 

Nous,  the,  of  Anaxagoras,  i.  78.  How 
distinguished  by  Plato  from  the  Vvx^, 
262,  note.  How  treated  by  Aristotle, 
321.  The  Nous  of  the  Alexandrian 
School,  390 

Numbers,  as  the  principles  of  things, 
according  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine, 
i.  28.  Aristotle  on  this  doctrine 
quoted,  36 


OBJECTIVE  Method,  instituted  by 
both  Bacon  and  Descartes,  ii.  146 
Occam,  William  of,  ii.  86.    His  philo- 
sophy, 87 
One,  the,  of  Euclid,  i.  177 


PARIS,  the  Scholastic  philosophy  of, 
ii.  9 

Parmenides,  i.  60.  Characteristics  of 
his  philosophy,  51.  The  central 
p<)int  of  his  system,  52-54.  Dis- 
tinction between  him  and  Melissus,  56 

Perception,  Democritus'  hypothesis  in 
explanation  of,  i.  99.  The  view  of 
in  Aristotle's  be  Animd,  318.  Per- 
ception a  state  of  consciousness,  369. 
The  actual  process  of  perception,  ii, 
358.     Reid's  theory,  389 
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Peripatetics,  origin  of  the  name,  i.  280. 
Tendency  of  the  writings  of  the  school, 
294 

Phantasm,  or  Appearance,  according  to 
the  Stoics,  i.  355 

Phenomena  and  Noumena,  i.  75.  Plato's 
theories  as  to  Phenomena  and  Ideas, 
259 

Philo  of  Alexandria,  i.  377,  378.  His 
Neo-Platonism,  378.  Outline  of  his 
Tlieology,  379 

Philosopher,  invention  of  the  word,  i. 
21 

Philosophy;  First  Epoch:  Its  separa- 
tion from  Theology,  and  attempt  to 
afford  a  rational  explanation  of  cos- 
mical    phenomena,    i.    1.       Second 
Epoch:  The  failure  of  Cosmologieal 
speculations    directs    the   efforts   of 
philosophy  to  the  psychological  pro- 
blems  of  the   origin  and   limits   of 
Knowledge,  65.   Summary  of  the  two 
first  epochs,    103.     Third   Epoch: 
Insufficiency  of  Knowledge  to  solve 
the  problems  of   existence    and   to 
establish   a  basis  of  certitude   pro- 
duces  a  sceptical   indifference,   105. 
Fourth  Epoch:  Emergence  of  phi- 
losophy from  the  crisis  by  a  new  de- 
velopment of  Method — the   applica- 
tion of  Dialectics  as  a  negative  pro- 
cess    preparatory    to    the    positive 
foundation  of  Inductive  inquiry,  126. 
Fifth  Epoch:  Development  of  Ethics 
consequent  on  the  Socratic  circum- 
scription of  the  aims  of  philosophy, 
175.     Sixth  Epoch:  Restoration  of 
philosophy  to  its  widest  aims — At- 
tempts to  follow  up  the  Negative  Dia- 
lectics of  Socrates  with  an  aflfirma- 
tive  solution  of  the  chief  problems — 
The  necessity  for  a  Criterion  of  Phi- 
losophy  becomes   for   the  first   time 
distinctly  recognised — The  answer  to 
this  question  gives  a  logical  basis  to 
the  affirmative  method,  193.  Sevekth 
Epoch  :  Philosophy  for  the  first  time 
assumes   the   systematic   form   of  a 
body  of  doctrine,  all  its  conclusions 
respecting  existences  being  referred 
to  principles  of  logic — The  criterion 
stated  by  Plato  is  systematized  and 
applied     by    Aristotle  —  A   method 
of   proof  takes  its  place  among  the 
chief  instruments    of   thought,  271. 
Eighth   Epoch:     Second    crisis    in 
Philosophy  —  The     radical     imper- 
fection   of    the    Subjective    Method 
again  becomes  manifest  in  the  im- 
possibility of  applying  its  criterion, 
336.       Summary     of    the     Eighth 


Epoch,  373.    Ninth  Epoch  :  Reason 
allies  itself  with  Faith,  and  Philo- 
sophy  renounces    its    independence, 
becoming  once  more  an  instrument 
of     Theology  —  The     Alexandrian 
School,  376.     What  Philosophy   is, 
380.     Summary  of  Greek  speculation 
from  Thales  to  Plotinus,  395.     Con- 
clusion of  Ancient  Philosophy,  404 
Philosophy  ,Modern,thetran8ition  period 
of,  ii.  1.      Struggles  of  philosophy  to 
emancipate  itself  from  theology,  and 
its  final  success  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  1 .   Arabian  Philosophy, 
32.   The  Rise  of  Positive  Science,  70. 
The  thirteenth  century,  70.     First 
Epoch  :     Philosophy  again  separates 
itself  from  Theology,  and  seeks  the 
aid  of  Science,  112.     Second  Epoch: 
The  Subjective  Method  carried  to  its 
extreme  results  in  Pantheistic  Ideal- 
ism, IQO.     The  first  crisis  in  Modern 
Philosophy,    224.      Third   Epoch: 
Philosophy  pauses   to  ascertain   the 
scope  and  limits  of  the  human  mind, 
226.    Fou^H  Epoch  :    The  problem 
of  an  external   world  discussed   on 
psychological  data,  281 .  Fifth  Epoch: 
The  arguments  of  Idealism  carried 
out    into    Scepticism,    305.      Sixth 
Epoch  :      Attempts   to  discover  the 
mechanism  of  psychological   action ; 
the   Sensational   School,  328.     Sum- 
mary   of    the    Sixth     Epoch,    377. 
Seventh    Epoch  :     Second    Crisis  ; 
Idealism,     Scepticism,     and    Sensa- 
tionalism producing  the  reaction  of 
Common    Sense,  ii.    380.       Eighth 
Epoch  :     Psychology    finally   recog- 
nised as  a  branch  of  Biology — The 
phrenological  hypothesis,  394.  Ninth 
Epoch  :    Recurrence   to   the   funda- 
mental question  respecting  the  Origin 
of  Knowledge,  436.     Tenth  Epoch  : 
Philosophy  once  more  asserts  a  claim 
to  absolute  Knowledge,  490.     Appli- 
cation of  Hegel's  method  to  philosophy, 
655.  Eleventh  Epoch  :    Foundation 
of   the    Positive     Philosophy,    557. 
Transformation   of   Philosophy   into 
Religion,  625 
Phrenology,  Gall's  hypothesis  of,  ii.  394. 
His  changes  in  the  location  of  tho 
faculties,   395,  396.     Gall's  method, 
405.   Application  of  his  method,  446. 
Verification  of  his  hypothesis,  421 
Physicists,  the,  i.  1 
Physics,  Socrates'  substitution  of  Morals 

for,  i.  141 
Plato,  his  opinion  of  the  Sophists,   i. 
116,    122-124.     His  description   of 
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Socrates,   133.     His  account   of  the 
trial  and  last  moments  of  Socrates 
146-151.     His  life,   193.      Cast  of 
his  mind,  194.     His  style,  194.     His 
surname  of  Plato,   195  note.     His 
parentage  and  early  life,  196.     His 
friendship  with  Socrates,    197,   199. 
His   services   in   the  Peloponnesian 
war,    197,    198.     His  travels,    199, 
200.    His  foundation  of  the  Academy, 
200.  His  visits  to  Sicily,  202.     His 
latter  years   and    death,   203.     His 
reputation    out    of     Athens,     203. 
His  intense  melancholy,  203.      His 
reprobation  of  Poete,   204.      Comic 
talent    displayed   in    his   Dicdogues, 
204.    Remarks  on  his  writings :  their 
authenticity,    character,   and  object, 
205-225.   His  method,  226-239.   The 
Platonic  theories,  240-270.     Sources 
of  Plato's  influence,   270.    Marsilio 
Ficino's  Latin  translation  of,  ii.  88 
Pleasure,  Aristippus'  Conception  of  the 
Good  in  the  Concrete,  i.  182,   183. 
Epicurus'  notion  of  pleasure,  345 
Pliny,  his  untrustworthiness,  i.  279 
Plotinus,  his  foundation  of  the  Alex- 
andrian School,   i.   377,   383.      His 
trinity,  379.     His  doctrines,  384 
Positive  Science,  rise  of,  ii.  70.      Foun- 
dation  of  the  Positive  Philosophy, 
557,  562.      Examination  of  the,  590. 
Opposition   to  the,   in   France,   641. 
Tendency  in  favour  of  the,  in  Ger- 
many, 646 
Potidaea,  Socrates  at,  i.  133 
Predicables,  Aristotle's,  i.  303 
Principles,  or  Causes,  Aristotle's  four 
first,  i.  309 

Privation,  origin  of  the  principle  of,  i. 

ul  5 
Proclus,   i.    400.      His   endeavours  to 

revive  the  religious  spirit  of  Paganism, 

383,  400.     His  doctrine,  401 
Prodicus,  his  ethics,  i.  123 

Prophetism,  Algazzali's  views  as  to,  ii. 
55 

Protagoras,!.  118, 119.   His  philosophy, 

Prytanes,  the,  of  Athens,  i.  135 
Psychology,  Aristotle's,  i.  317.  Sensi- 
bility, 317.  Perception,  318.  Imagi- 
nation and  Nous,  321.  Analysis  of 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  senses, 
323.  I.  Vision,  323.  II.  Taste  and 
Smell,  327.  Ul.  Hearing,  328.  Sen- 
sation in  general,  329.  Pause  in  the 
history  to  ascertain  the  scope  and 
limits  of  the  human  mind,  ii.  226. 
The  problem  of  the  external  world 
discussed  on  psychological  data,  281. 
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Hobbes's  view  of  psychology,  227. 
The  precursor  of  the  school  of  Psy- 
chology of  the  eighteenth  century,  229. 
Hume's  psychology,  313.  Hartley's, 
349.  Darwin's,  357.  De  Tracy's, 
366.  Cabanis's,  369.  Reid's,  391. 
Psychology  recognised  as  a  branch  of 
Biology,  394.  Gall's  method,  405. 
Psychology,  how  regarded  by  Comte, 
624 

Pyrrho,  i.  336.  His  foundation  of  the 
sceptical  philosophy,  336.  His  doc- 
trines, 337 

Pythagoras,  i.  18.  Fables  respecting 
him,  19.  Origin  of  his  learning  and 
philosophy,  19.  Story  of  his  journey 
to  Egypt,  21.  His  tenets,  22.  His 
Secret  Society  at  Croton,  24.  His 
discovery  of  musical  chords,  25.  His 
philosophy,  26 


EEALISM,  dispute  of,  with  Nominal- 
ism,  i.  238  ;  ii.  24,  25.  Anselm 
of  Canterbury  and  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  27.  Condemnation  of  Realism 
by  the  Church,  30.  End  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Realism,  87 
Reason,  faculty  of,  according  to  Kant 

ii.465 
Reflection,  as  a  guide  to  Knowledge,  ac- 
cording to  Democritus,  i.  98 
Reflective  faculty,   according  to  Aris- 
totle, i.  322 
Reid,  Thomas,  il  380.     His  works,  380 
His  philosophy,  381.     His  supposed 
refutation  of  the  Ideal  theory,  382. 
His  psychological  investigations,  391 
Religion,  application  of  Hegel's  method 
to,  ii.  544,  553.     Transformation  of 
Philosophy  into  Religion,  635.  What 
is  required  from  Religion  if  it  is  to 
endure,  639 
Reminiscence,  development  of  tho  doc- 
trine of,  in  the  Phwdo  of  Plato,  i.  253 
Rhapsodists  of  antiquity,  the,  i.  39 
Rhetoric,   invention   of,    attributed   to 
Empedocles,   i.   89.     Aristotle's   ac- 
coimt  of  the  invention,  89 
Rome,  influence  of  Greece  upon,  i.  376 
Roscellinus,    his    Nominalism,   ii.   25. 
His  adversaries,  27 


SCEPTICISM  of  the  ancients  {see 
KJ  Sceptics).  Elements  of  scepticism 
in  Locke,  ii.  257.  The  arguments  of 
Idealism  carried  out  into  Scepticism, 
305.  Hume's  scepticism,  307.  Scepti- 
cism helping  to  produce  the  reaction 
of  Common  Sense,  380 
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Sceptics,  difference  between  the  Sophista 
and,  i.  121.  The  scepticism  of  Cal- 
licles  in  Plato's  Gorgias,  122.  So- 
crates' truths  opposed  to  the  scepticism 
of  the  Sophists,  142.  Pyrrho  the 
founder  of  Sceptical  philosophy,  336. 
The  Sceptical  doctrines  as  collected 
and  systematised  by  Sextus  Empiri- 

cus,  337  „.    , 

Schelling,  life  of,  ii.  520.  His  doctrines, 

Scholasticism,  general  survey  ot,  ii.  6. 
Its  fatal  weakness,  7.  The  great 
dispute,  24 
Science,  opposition  of  the  Church  to, 
ii.  4.  Exposition  of  Comte's  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences,  599 
Scotus  Erigena,  ii.  8.    His  opinions  and 

subtleties,  10 
Sensation,  identified  with   Thought  by 
Democritus,  i.   98.     And  by  Prota- 
goras, 119.    Question  of  sensation  in 
Aristotle's     De     Animd,    317,    329. 
Analysis    of   his    treatment  of    the 
senses,  323.     The  senses,  according 
to  Pyrrho,  338.     The  Stoic  view  of 
Sensation,  354,  355,   366.     That   of 
the  Sceptics,  367.    Hobbes's  principle 
of  Sensationalism,  ii.  228,  229.     Sen- 
sation as  understood  by  Locke,  255. 
And  by  Leibnitz,   273.     Growth  of 
the  Sensational  School,   329.     Con- 
dillac's  system,  329.     Hartley's,  349. 
Darwin's,    356.      De    Tracy's,    365. 
Cabanis's,  368.    Sensationalism  help- 
ing to  produce  the  reaction  of  Com- 
mon Sense,  380 
Smell,  Aristotle's  view  as  to  the  sense 

of,  i.  327 
Sociology,  science  of,  ii.  609,  620 
Socrates,  life  of,  i.   126.     His   love  of 
Truth  and  exposure   of  Error,  126. 
Alcibiades'  description  of  him,   127. 
His  birth  and  early  life,  131.     His 
study  of    Physics,    132.      His   wife 
Xanthippe,    132.     His   military  ser- 
vices,  133.      Plato's    description   of 
him,  133.    His  public  career,    135. 
His  desire  to  make  men  acquainted 
with  their  ignorance,  137,  138.     His 
conversations  with  politicians,  poets, 
and  artificers,  138,  139.    His  mode 
of  teaching,  140.     His  refutation  of 
the  Sophists,  141.     His  substitution 
of   Morals   for    Physics,    141.     His 
trial  and  condemnation  for  impiety 
and  immorality,   142,   145.     Plato's 
account  of  his  trial  and  last  moments, 
146-151.     Xenophon's   character   of 
him,  151 .    Account  of  his  philosophy, 
152.  His  doctrine  of  the  immortality 


'  of  the  soul,  166.   The  question  of  his 
Daemon,  173 

Socratic  movement,  summary  of  the, 
i.  334.  Summary  of  the  Socratic 
Doctrine,  373 

Sophists,  what  were  they?  i.  106-118. 
The  enormous  sums  said  to  have 
been  demanded  by  them,  109.  Their 
teaching,  109,  123.  Difference  be- 
tween the  Sophists  and  Sceptics,  121. 
Socrates'  opposition  to  the  scepticism 
of  the  Sophists,  142 

Soufis,  ii.  49.     Algazzali's  views  of  the, 

54  .     . 

Soul,  analogy  of  the,  with  the  air,  i.  10. 
Socrates'  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the,  166.  The  idea  of  the  Soul  in  the 
Phcedrus  of  Plato,  249.  His  doctrine 
of  its  immortality,  254.  Aristotle's 
views  as  to  the  part  of  the  Soul  which 
knows  and  reflects,  322.  Its  creative 
power,  322.  The  modification  of  the 
Soul  Sensation,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  354,  355,  367.  And  according 
to  the  Sceptics,  367  ^ 

Souls,   transmigration   of,   Pythagoras 

doctrine  of  the,  i.  34 
Space  and  Time,  criticism  of  the  doctrine 

of,  in  Kant,  ii.  475 
Species  and  Genera,  great  dispute  ai  to 

the  nature  of,  ii.  24 
Spinoza,  his   threefold  nature  of  God, 
i.  394.     His  life,  ii.  160.     The  sen- 
tence   of    excommunication    against 
him,   165.     His   opinions,  175,   176. 
His    glass-polishing    and   drawings, 
177.     His  friends,  178.     His  belief 
in  alchemy,  180.     Publication  of  his 
Tractatiis     Theologico-PoliticuSy    182. 
His  Ethics,   185.     His  private  life, 
185.    His  death,  187.    His  doctrines, 

187 

Spurzheim,  becomes  a  disciple  of  Gall 
and  embraces  the  theory  of  phreno- 
logy, ii.  395 

Spencer,  Mr.  Herbert,  his  works,  ii.  653 

Stagira,  or  Stageiros,  i.  271 

State,  Plato's  idea  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  and  the  Family  to  the, 
i.  208,  269 

Stoics,  the,  i.  349.  Their  doctrines, 
according  to  Sextus  Empiricus,  354, 
358 

Subjective  method  employed  by  Plato, 
i.  229.  Criterion  given  to  this  method 
by  him,  270.  The  method  reintro- 
duced by  Descartes,  146.  Carried  to 
its  exlreme  results  in  Pantheistic 
Idealism,  160 

Substiince,  Aristotle's  four  different 
meanings  of,  i.  312 
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Sun-dial,  invention  of  the,  i.  14 
Swedenborg,  his  relation  to  Kant,  ii. 

439 
Syllogism,  one  of  the  two  great  instru- 
ments of  Aristotle's  logic,  i.  303,  304 

TASTE,  Aristotle's  view  as  to  the  sense 
of,  i.  327 

Thales,  his  idea  of  the  agencies  in  the 
construction  of  the  world,  i.  3.  Events 
of  his  life,  4.     His  speculations,  5 

Theology,  Philo's,  i.  379.  Philosophy 
again  separated  from  Theology,  ii. 
113 

Thought  identified  with  Sensation  by 
Democritus,  i.  98.  And  by  Prota- 
goras, 119.  Consideration  of  the 
general  principle  of  the  Forms  of 
thought  in  Kant's  philosophy,  ii.  474. 
Distinction  between  the  Objective 
and  Subjective  elements  in  Thought, 
483 

Time  and  Space,  criticism  of  Kant's 
doctrine  of,  ii.  475 

Tracy,  Destutt  de,  ii.  365.  His  system, 
366.     Its  defects,  367 

Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School,  i.  C88.  Hegel's  view  of 
the,  ii.  553 


UNIVERSALS,   Platonic  theory  of, 
i.  211 


VIRTUE,  the,  of  the  Stoics,  i.  352 
Vision,  analysis  of  Aristotle's  views 
respecting,  i.  323 
Vogt,  Karl,  his  formula  as  to  the  fimc- 
tion  of  the  brain,  ii.  648 
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Vries,  Simon  de,   his  friendship  with 
Spinoza,  ii.  178,  179 


WAGNER,  Rudolph,  his  Contest 
with  Vogt,  ii.  648,  649 

Water  as  the  beginning  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  Thales,  i.  6 

Whewell,  Dr.,  his  criticism  of  Locke's 
philosophy,  ii.  267 

William  of  Champgaux,  his  rivalry  with 
Abelard,  ii.  15.     His  Realism,  27 

Wisdom,  Plato's  theory  of,  i.  268 

Witt,  Jean  de,  his  friendship  with  Spi- 
noza, ii.  179 

Women,  Pythagoras'  estimation  of  the 
importance  of,  i.  24 

•  Word,'  the,  according  to  Philo,  i.  379 

World,  the  Platonic  theory  of  its  being 
an  animal,  i.  260 


XENOPHANES,  i.  39.  Events  of  his 
life,  39.  His  belief  in  one  God,  40. 
Compared  with  Homer,  42.  Conclu- 
sions at  which  he  arrived,  43 

Xenophon,  his  character  of  Socrates, 
i.  151.  His  account  of  Socrates'  con- 
versation with  Aristodemus  the  Little, 
167 

"Vvxh,  how  distinguished  from  the  vovs 
by  Plato,  i.  262  note 


ZENO  of  Elea,  i.  57.  His  patriotism, 
58.  Story  of  his  appearance  before 
Nearchus,  58.  His  invention  of  Dia- 
lectics, 59.  His  philosophy,  69 
Zeno  the  Stoic,  i.  349.  His  studies,  350. 
His  school,  350.  His  philosophy, 
362.     Doctrines  of  his  school,  358 
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